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V.— LONGER  WORKS   IN   VERSE   AND   PROSE. 


§1.    LONGER    POEMS. 
CHAPTER    I 


From  a  lith  Century  MS. 
of  the  Gulathingslaug.3 


£>,  OST  ancient  of  English 
poems  is  the  old 
saga  which  tells 
how  Beowulf  res- 
cued Hrothgar  from 
the  attacks  of  Gren- 
del,  how  he  ruled 
afterwards  over 
Hygelac's  people, 
and  died  for  them 
of  a  wound  received 
in  victorious  combat 
with  a  dragon.  The 

tale  was  brought  into  this  country  from 
Scandinavia  by  settlers  from  the  North. 
It  lived  among  our  first  English  as  a 
tradition,  and  was  put  into  verse  by 
a  poet  of  this  country,  in  the  language 
formed  here  by  a  fusion  of  the  dialects 
of  settlers  from  various  parts  of  the 
opposite  shore.  The  poet  was  doubt- 
less a  monk,  but  he  accurately  repro- 
duced the  picture  of  old  Scandinavian 
life,  and  the  spirit  of  the  northern 
heroes  before  Christianity  was  introduced 


1  Our  figure  of   Britannia   has    been  taken  from  these  coins  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  chief  modification  being  the  substitution  of  the 
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BEOWULF. 

among  them. 


It  contented  him  to  interpolate  in  two 
or  three  places  a  few  lines  associated  with  his  Bible 
reading,  but  they  are  so  few  and  lie  so  loosely  in  the 
context^  that  it  is  easy  to  leave  them  out  of  account. 
Our  First-English  version  of  the  tale  is  probably  as 
old  as  Caedmon's  "  Paraphrase,"  which  has  been 
described  in  the  volume  of  this  Library  which 
illustrated  English  religion.  The  date  of  the  poem 
is  within  the  eighth  century  at  latest. 

There  are  two  different  nations  concerned  in  the 
action  of  the  story,  Goths  and  Danes.  The  hero, 
Beowulf,  is  a  Goth,  and  he  brings  help  to  Hrothgar, 
who  is  a  Dane.  The  Goths  of  the  poem  were  pro- 
bably inhabitants  of  Gothland,  the  province  of 
Sweden  opposite  Sjseland ;  and  the  Danes  were  the 
Danes  of  Sjfeland,  the  large  opposite  island  on  which 
part  of  Copenhagen  is  built.  Among  different  views 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  Beowulf,  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Grein  seem  to  have  most  evidence  in 


trident  of  Neptune  for  the  Roman  standard.  In  the  original  the 
figure  is  meant  to  represent  Eome  mistress  of  Britain.  The  part  of 
the  design  that  stands  for  Britain  is  the  rock  upon  which  victorious 
Rome  is  sitting. 

8  King  Magnus  of  Norway,  the  son  of  Hacon,  caused  a  body  of  laws 
to  be  devised  by  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom,  which  received  the 
assent  of  the  people  at  a  Thing,  or  General  Assembly,  held  in  Gula,  or 
G  iley,  A.D.  1274.  The  Gula-Things-laws  remained  the  basis  of  the 
Common  Law  of  Norway. 
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their  favour.  In  Sp-land  tin;  Danes  of  the  poem  are 
under  Hrothgar,  whose  home  at  Heorot  Dr.  Grein 
is  disposed  to  identify  with  Hirschholm,  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea  and  half-way  on  the  road  north- 
ward from  Copenhagen  to  Helsingor.  Near  Hirsch- 
holm  is  the  Sitel  Lake,  which  may  pass  for  the  lake 
out  of  which  Grendel  came.  The  poem  opens  with 
a  reference  to  Hrothgar's  ancestry,  which  includes  a 
Danish  Beowulf,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Beowulf 
the  Goth,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  Hrothgar's 
helper  in  war.  The  Danish  Beowulf  was  the  son  of 
Scyld  Scefing,  who  founded  a  dynasty,  and  the  son 
of  that  Beowulf  was  Healfdene,  whose  children  were 
Heorogar,  Hrothgar,  Halga,  and  Ela.  As  Heorogar 
died  not  long  after  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  and 
his  son  Heoroweard  died  in  early  youth,  Hrothgar 
came  early  to  chief  rule,  and  was  an  old  man  who 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  BEOWULF. 

had  reigned  fifty  years  at  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Scyld,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Scyldings.  The  tradition  was 
that  Scyld,  when  Denmark  was  in  great  distress, 
came  as  a  mysterious  child  in  a  ship  laden  with  arms 
and  treasure.  The  Danes  received  him  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  and  in  good  time  made  him  their  king.  He 
reigned  long  and  prosperously,  subjecting  many  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  founded  a  dynasty,  and 
was,  after  death,  by  his  own  directions,  put  again 
into  a  ship  with  arms  and  treasure  and  sent  adrift. 
No  man  ever  heard  whither  that  ship  went.  Scyld, 
Dr.  Grein  suggested,  might  have  been  an  adventurous 
son  of  a  Sceafa,  who  is  said  in  an  ancient  poem, 
"  Widsith's,  or  the  Traveller's,  Song,"  to  have  ruled 
over  the  Lombards.  Roaming  over  the  world  he  may 
have  founded  in  Denmark  a  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of 
that  which  had  Heremod,  a  cruel  tyrant,  for  its  last 
representative  ;  Scyld  perhaps  helped  his  subjects  to 
expel  him.  Ecgvela  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
that  preceding  dynasty,  for  in  one  part  of  Beowulf 
the  Danes  are  called  the  children  of  Ecgvela,  The 
"  Norwegian  Sverris  saga  "  (by  Abbot  Karl  J  orison, 


finished  by  Styrmir  the  learned)  makes  by  a  natural 
mistake  Skialdi  the  son  of  Heremod.  Northern 
sagas  have  Hroar  and  Helgi  for  Hrothgar  and 
Halga,  leaving  out  Heorogar,  whose  life  was  short, 
and  Ela,  who  was  probably  a  woman.  The  line 
referring  to  Ela  is  defective  and  leaves  the  sex 
open  to  question,  but  probably  Ela  was  a  sister  of 
Hrothgar,  who  married  a  king  of  the  Swedish  race 
of  the  Scylfings.  Dr.  Grein  thought  this  might  be 
Ongetheow,  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  children  of  Healfdene.  According  to  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian  who  died  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  whose  history  was  chiefly 
based  on  sagas  and  popular  traditions,  Hrothgar  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  built  himself  a  hall  at 
Roeskilde,  which  is  at  the  head  of  a  deep  fiord  to 
the  west  of  Copenhagen.  As  Heorot  means  a  hart, 
Dr.  Grein  took  the  hall  so  named,  which  is  the 
scene  of  the  story,  to  be  a  residence  built  later  at 
Hjortholm,  or  Hirschholm. 

Thus  the  poet  told  of  the  house-building  and  its 
consequences,  after  the  setting  forth  of  Hrothgar's 
ancestry : 

Then  was  to  Hrothgar  given  speed  in  war, 
Honour  in  battle ;  his  dear  kinsmen  then 
Obeyed  him  gladly,  till  the  youth  grew  up, 
A  numerous  band  of  kindred.     In  his  mind 
It  ran,  that  he  would  bid  a  court  be  built — 
A  mead-hall  greater  than  had  yet  been  known 
By  talk  among  the  sons  of  men,  therein 
Would  deal  to  young  and  old  what  God  made  his, 
Except  the  people's  share,  and  lives  of  men. 
Then  was  I  told  that  among  many  tribes 
Wide  went  the  call  over  the  earth,  to  work 
To  adorn  this  home  of  the  people.     Time  went  by 
Among  men  swiftly,  till  the  chief  of  halls 
Was  all  prepared,  and  Heorot  was  the  name 
That  he,  whose  word  had  power,  shaped  for  it. 
He  was  not  false  to  his  promise,  rings  he  gave 
And  treasure  at  the  feast.     There  rose  the  hall 
High  crested  ;  waiting  to  be  tried  by  heat 
Of  hateful  fire. 

Trial  soon  came.  The  sound  of  minstrelsy  reached 
to  the  darkness  of  a  demon's  home.  The  grim  spirit 
was  Grendel,  the  great  strider  of  the  marshes,  who 
held  the  moors,  the  fen,  and  fastnesses. 

He,  when  the  night  had  come,  went  forth  to  see 
The  high  hall,  how  the  Ring  Danes  housed  in  it 
After  the  beer-drinking.     He  found  therein 
A  band  of  lords  asleep  after  the  feast, 
Knowing  no  care  that  pales  the  lives  of  men. 
Then,  grim  and  greedy,  the  malignant  wight, 
Rugged  and  wroth,  was  ready  soon,  and  took 
Thirty  thanes  as  they  rested,  thence  again 
Turned  to  go  home  with  shout  over  his  prey, 
With  the  death-stricken  seek  his  own  abode. 
Then  before  sunrise,  with  the  early  day 
Was  Grendel' s  craft  in  war  disclosed  to  men. 
Then  after  feasting  was  a  wail  upraised, 
A  great  cry  in  the  morning.     The  high  chief, 
Good  honourable  lord,  sat  cheerlessly, 
Suffered  sharp  grief,  sorrow  the  thane  endured, 
After  they  saw  the  track  of  the  loathed  foe, 
The  accursed  spirit.     That  strife  was  for  them 
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Too  strong,  sustained  and  loathsome.     No  more  pause 

Than  for  a  night,  and  then  again  he  shaped 

More  deadly  bale,  and  for  no  feud  and  crime 

Made  moan,  he  was  too  firmly  set  on  them. 

'Twas  easy  then  to  find  those  who  elsewhere 

Sought  distant  beds,  whom  the  clear  token  showed 

The  hall  thane's  hate  :  he  who  escaped  the  fiend 

Held  himself  after  that  safest  afar. 

So  Grendol  ruled,  one  against  many,  warred 

Against  the  right,  until  the  best  of  halls 

Stood  empty.     For  long  time,  a  twelve  years'  space, 

The  Scyldings'  gentle  lord  endured  his  wrath, 

With  every  woe,  and  sorrows  limitless. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  mythical  way  of  representing 
assaults  of  an  enemy  upon  Hrothgar.  Grendel's 
home  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake.  He  comes 
up  out  of  the  water  to  make  his  attacks,  and  he  dis- 
appears again  into  the  water  with  his  prey.  The 
attacks  upon  Hrothgar's  hall  were  therefore,  no 
doubt,  made  by  adventurers  from  over  sea. 

Openly,  therefore,  to  the  sons  of  men 
Sadly  in  songs,  it  became  known  that  Grendel 
Made  long  war  against  Hrothgar,  waged  with  him 
Through  many  a  half-year  lasting  war  with  wrong, 
"Would  make  no  peace  with  any  Danish  man, 
Nor  end  his  deadly  feud  for  pledge  of  gifts. 

In  the  old  Scandinavian  life,  blood  feuds  were 
continued  between  enemies  until  both  sides  agreed 
at  the  Thing,  or  general  assembly,  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  every  slain  man  unavenged  was  paid  for. 
The  tidings  of  this  merciless  contest  were  spread 
from  island  to  island  and  from  land  to  land  by  the 
songs  of  the  bards.  These  sang  in  the  old  halls  for 
pleasure  of  the  bands  of  warriors,  each  gathered 
round  its  chief,  and  to  the  people  by  the  wayside, 
the  deeds  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  heroes  whom  they 
often  linked  with  gods  in  their  adventures,  and 
whose  lives  they  gradually  shaped  into  such  fables  as 
the  people  were  most  glad  to  hear.  Thus  tales  of 
battle  and  adventure  in  one  land  were  chanted  in 
another,  and  news  travelled  in  a  form  that  stirred 
imagination  and  gave  impulse  to  many  a  new  enter- 
prise. Moreover,  in  old  Scandinavian  life  there  was 
little  regard  paid  to  a  man  who  had  not  proved  his 
quality  by  making  a  sea  voyage  as  a  warrior  and 
bringing  home  his  spoil.  The  young  Norse  gentle- 
man was  not  fairly  out  in  the  world  till  he  had  gone 
out  in  a  long  boat  and  earned  credit  as  a  vikingr,  or 
otherwise  shown  his  spirit  by  success  in  war.  The 
vikingr  (r  is  the  masculine  suffix,  viking  meant  pro- 
perly the  expedition),  received  his  name  from  vik, 
meaning  a  bay,  because  he  set  out  from  or  sailed 
into  and  haunted  the  bays  and  fjords.  The  poem  of 
Beowulf  now  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  singers  brought 
to  the  court  of  Hygelac  their  tales  of  the  desolation 
of  Heorot,  and  the  suffering  of  Hrothgar  from  a 
relentless  enemy.  Beowulf,  kinsman  of  Hygelac,  a 
ruler  over  Goths,  hearing  these  tales,  was  fired  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  He,  who  had  the  strength  of 
thirty  men  in  his  hand-grip,  would  man  a  long  boat 
and  put  out  on  a  glorious  voyage.  He  would  deliver 
Hrothgar  from  his  enemy,  and  come  back  laden  with 
the  rewards  thus  earned. 


When  from  his  home  Hygelac's  thane  had  heard, 

Good  among  Goths,  of  Grendel' s  deeds,  he  then 

The  strongest  of  the  living  race  of  man, 

Noble  and  prosperous,  he  bade  prepare 

A  good  sea  traverser,  said  he  would  seek 

Over  the  swan  road  the  brave  king,  great  prince, 

Because  he  was  in  need  of  men.     That  voyage 

The  wise  blamed  little,  though  they  loved  him  much, 

But  whetted  his  keen  mind,  foretold  good  end. 

Fifteen,  the  bravest  warriors  he  could  find 

Among  the  Goths,  the  good  chief  chose,  with  them 
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He  sought  the  floating  wood.     A  warrior  skilled 
In  shallow  seas  made  known  the  bounds  of  land. 
A  space  of  time  passed  on,  afloat  on  waves 
The  boat  lay  by  the  hill,  the  ready  men 
Mounted  the  prow ;  the  shallow  waters  rolled 
Upon  the  sand ;  the  warriors  bare  bright  arms 
Into  the  bark's  hold,  war  gear  well  prepared. 
Upon  the  chosen  path  the  men  shoved  out 
The  banded  wood.     On  waves  of  the  deep  sea 
The  floater,  foamy  necked,  departed  then, 
Speeded  by  wind,  and  most  like  to  a  bird, 
Until  the  twisted  prow  had  run  for  an  hour 
Of  the  second  day,  and  then  the  voyagers 
Saw  land,  the  sea  cliffs  glitter,  the  steep  hills, 
The  broad  sea  nesses.     Then  in  shallower  sea 
The  sailors'  voyage  ended.     Quickly  thence 
Up  stepped  the  Weder's  people  on  the  plain, 
Bound  the  sea  wood,  shook  war-shirts,  and  thanked 
God, 
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Who  eased  for  them  their  way  across  the  waves. 
But  when  the  Scyldings'  warder  from  the  wall, 
He  who  should  keep  the  cliff  by  the  deep  sea, 
Saw  shields  bright  by  the  boat's  side,  ready  store 
Of  arms  for  the  war-path,  upon  his  thoughts 
Broke  the  desire  to  know  what  men  those  were. 

In  those  days  of  the  vikings  there  was  constant 
occupation  for  the  warder  of  the  coast.  This 
warder  rode  down  to  the  shore,  shaking  his  lance, 
and  asked  who  the  men  were,  in  coats  of  mail,  who 
were  bearing  arms  over  the  sea  into  his  coun- 
try. "  I  am  placed  here,"  he  said,  "  to  watch  that 
no  evil-doer  come  with  a  force  of  ships  to  harm  the 
Danes.  Men  never  came  more  boldly  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  ignorant  of  the  watchword.  I 
have  never  seen  a  greater  earl  than  one  of  you, 
a  man  not  seldom  honoured  in  arms,  unless  his 
countenance  belie  him.  Now  I  must  know  whence 
you  come,  before  you  advance  further  to  spy  the 
land.  Now,  ye  far-dwelling  seafarers,  my  plain 


ing  Hygelac  (Norse,  Hugleikr),  attacked,  in  a 
plundering  expedition,  the  Frankish  Hattuarii  who 
lived  by  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  poem  of  Beowulf 
tells  incidentally  that  Hygelac  made  such  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Hsetware,  whom  it  also  calls  Franks 
and  Merovingians.  The  Hsetware,  joined  by  the 
Frisians — that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  West  Friesland, 
that  stretches  southward  to  the  Maas — overcame 
and  slew  Hygelac  in  history  as  in  the  poem.  The 
tradition  of  the  battle  was  still  current  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
some  large  bones,  found  on  one  of  its  islands,  were 
ascribed  to  the  king  Huiglaucus,  who  ruled  over  the 
Geti  (Geaten  is  the  First- English  form  for  Goths), 
and  was  killed  by  the  Franks.  As  Hygelac  was 
living  when  his  nephew  Beowulf  left  his  court  to 
assist  Hrothgar  and  his  Danes,  the  date  of  the 
incidents  transformed  into  the  story  of  Grendel 
must  be  about  the  year  500. 

He  was  the  son,  Beowulf  said,  of  Ecgtheow,  and 
had  come  with  his  comrades   in  faithful  friendship 
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thought  is    that  you   had   best  make   this   known 
quickly." 

Beowulf  replied  that  they  were  of  the  high  race  of 
the  Goths,  from  the  hearth  of  Hygelac,  that  his  own 
father  was  a  noble  chief  named  Ecgtheow,  who  died 
in  old  age,  and  was  known  widely  through  the  earth. 

From  other  passages  of  the  poem  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Ecgtheow  was  of  the  royal  family  of 
Sweden,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Hrethel, 
chief  of  the  Goths,  and  father  of  Hygelac.  Hrethel 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Hsethcyn  when  Haethcyn 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  men  of  the  neighbouring 
Scandinavian  province,  Svearike,  under  their  chief 
Ongetheow.  Hygelac  had  then  come  with  a  new 
force  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  Goths,  whose 
chief  he  became,  and  in  that  second  struggle  Onge- 
theow had  fallen.  Beowulf,  brought  up  from  seven 
years  old  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather  Hrethel, 
was  nephew  to  Hsethcyn  and  Hygelac.  He  had 
from  his  childhood  known  his  uncle  Hygelac,  to 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  hearth- 
sharers.  Now  it  is  an  aid  to  the  fixing  of  something 
like  a  date  for  the  events  which  in  this  poem  have 
been  transformed  into  a  tale  of  wonder,  to  know 
that  Hygelac  can  be  identified  with  a  person  known 
to  history.  Between  the  years  510  and  520  there  is 
record  by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  the  Gesta  Regum 
Francorum  that  a  chief  named  Chocilaicus,  or  Choci- 
lagus,  which  would  be  the  Frankish  way  of  express- 


to  help  the  warder's  lord,  Hrothgar,  the  son  of 
Healfdene.  They  had  heard  of  the  malice  of  Grendel, 
and  were  come  to  bring  remedy. 

The  warder  replied  from  the  back  of  his  horse 
that  a  keen  warrior  distinguishes  words  from  deeds. 
But  he  hears  this  to  be  a  friendly  band,  and  he  will 
show  the  way  to  his  lord's  hall,  while  his  companions 
haul  up  their  new-tarred  boat  upon  the  sand,  to  stay 
till  the  return  of  those  who  may  escape  the  rush  of 
war.  So  they  departed,  leaving  their  boat  on  the 
soil,  bound  and  anchored. 

Enwreathed  with  gold,  over  their  faces  rose 
A  boar-like  crest,  fire-hardened,  many-hued, 
It  held  the  life  in  guard.     "Warlike  and  fierce 
The  men  pressed  on,  together  they  went  down, 
Till  gay  and  golden,  rich  in  timber  work, 
They  saw  that  greatest  house  under  the  sun, 
The  king's  house,  whose  light  lighted  many  lands. 

Their  brave  guide,  having  pointed  out  the  house 
to  Beowulf  and  his  followers,  wished  them  success, 
as  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  back  to  his  watch 
over  the  sea. 

A  stone  pavement  led  to  Hrothgar 's  hall,  and  the 
hall  itself,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Norsemen, 
was  of  a  form  which  has  its  main  features,  at  this 
day,  not  wholly  unrepresented  by  an  Icelandic 
homestead.  A  kitchen,  a  dark  store-room,  the  byre 
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for  cattle  are  clustered  against  a  large  long  room, 
of  which  the  roof,  with  a  few  small  glazed  openings, 
shows  its  outline  behind  the  other  buildings.  This 
long  room  is  the  family  room,  the  eating  room,  and 
sleeping  room.  The  sleeping  berths  surround  the 
room,  arranged  against  the  wall,  exactly  as  they 
did  of  old,  in  the  greater  hall  of  a  Norse  chief,  that 
was  also  the  living  room  for  his  followers,  their 
eating  room  and  sleeping  room ;  kitchen,  store- 
room, stabling  for  the  horses  of  the  warriors  were 
clustered  outside  its  walls.  The  hall  itself  must  be 
large  enough  to  give  room  at  the  feast  and  the  beer- 
drinking  to  the  band  that  went  out  upon  all  the 
expeditions,  helped  to  bring  plunder  in,  and  received 
from  the  chief  seat  behind  the  table  on  the  dais, 
from  the  gift-stool,  their  several  shares  of  the  spoil. 
It  must  also  be  strong  enough  to  close  its  doors 


hall  with  his  men,  there  was  a  place  of  dignity 
assigned  to  him  and  to  the  members  of  his  family ; 
but  he  might  have,  as  Hrothgar  had,  a  private 
sleeping  room  outside  the  walls  of  his  great  hall. 

Into  such  a  hall  Beowulf  marched  with  his  men, 
by  the  lower  entrance.  They  halted  within  the 
doorway,  placed  their  shields  against  the  wall,  their 
shirts  of  mail  upon  benches,  and  piled  their  javelins,  in 
sign  that  they  came  as  friends  and  meant  no  treason. 

Then  came  to  them  Wulfgar,  a  chief  who  acted  in 
Hrothgar 's  court  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  He 
asked  whence  they  came  thus  fully  armed ;  they 
seemed  to  have  come  for  pride  of  achievement,  not 
as  exiles.  Beowulf  replied,  and  Wulfgar  then 
walked  up  the  hall,  placed  himself  with  due  cere- 
mony of  obeisance  before  Hrothgar,  where  he  sat 
among  his  chiefs,  old  and  hairless,  and  repeated  what 
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against  assault,  and  serve  as  a  rude  fortress  in  the 
time  of  need.  The  breadth  of  the  hall  made  pillars 
necessary.  There  was  a  high-roofed  nave  with  side 
aisles.  Within  the  aisles,  against  the  walls,  if 
necessary  also  against  the  pillars,  were  the  benches 
used  as  beds  by  night,  and  many  of  them  by  day  as 
shelves  for  the  beer  and  mead  of  the  heroes.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hall  was  a  long  hearth  piled  with 
burning  fuel,  of  which  the  smoke  rose  and  gathered 
above ;  along  the  nave,  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  long 
tables  with  benches  on  the  side  of  them  next  the 
wall,  and  stools  on  the  side  next  the  fire,  were  used 
by  the  chief's  hearth-sharers  for  their  feasting,  and 
a  cross-table  on  a  dais  at  the  head  of  the  room  was 
for  the  chief  and  his  nobler  friends.  There  was  a 
separate  place  at  the  table  for  the  children  of  the 
household.  The  chiefs  entrance  was  immediately  to 
the  dais ;  the  entrance  for  the  people  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall.  Near  that  entrance  was  a 
sort  of  sideboard  for  the  cups  and  dishes.  There 
were  some  luxuries  of  decoration,  and  tapestries 
might  be  stretched  at  a  certain  height  from  pillar 
to  pillar.  When  the  chief  himself  slept  in  the  same 


he  had  heard.  Old  Hrothgar  at  once  knew  his 
visitor,  remembered  his  father  Ecgtheow  and  whom 
he  had  married,  knew  also  that  Beowulf  was  famed 
for  having  the  strength  of  thirty  in  his  hand-grip. 
God  in  his  mercy  must  have  sent  him  to  the  help 
of  the  West  Danes.  Then  Beowulf  was  led  up  to 
the  high  table,  and  declared  to  Hrothgar  his  whole 
purpose  in  coming  against  Grendel,  and  made  some 
boast  of  his  own  prowess  in  former  trials.  If  he  died 
in  the  conflict  he  would  need  no  burial.  Grendel 
would  eat  him.  But  let  his  breastplate  be  sent 
to  Hygelac ;  it  was  Weland's  work,  the  legacy  of 
Hrethel.  Fate  goes  ever  as  it  must. 

Old  Hrothgar  recalled,  in  answering,  his  ancient 
relations  with  Beowulf's  father  Ecgtheow,  and 
lamented  the  harms  done  by  Grendel.  Over  the 
ale-cup  his  men  had  often  promised  to  abide  Gren- 
del's  attack  and  meet  him  with  their  swords ;  but  at 
dawn  there  was  blood  on  the  floor,  and  the  number 
of  his  faithful  followers  was  less. 

"  Now  sit  to  the  feast,  and  as  thy  mind  shall  prompt 
Unseal  brave  thought  among  the  warriors." 
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Then  for  the  sons  of  Goths  a  bench  was  cL 
And  they  together  through  the  beer-hall  went 
To  take  their  seats  rejoicing  ;  and  the  thane 
Who  bare  the  twisted  ale-cup  in  his  hand 
Held  to  his  duty,  poured  the  brightly  sweet, 
At  times  the  bard  clear-voiced  in  Heorot  sang, 
So  there  was  joy  of  noble  Danes  and  Goths. 


poem  talk  over  the  feast. 
\vlio  sat  at  the  feet  of 


Then  follows  in  the 
Hunferth,  the  son  of 
Hrothgar,  twitted  Beowulf  with  failure  when  he 
matched  himself  on  the  wide  sea  with  Breca  for  a 
five-day  swimming  match.  Beowulf,  asserting  him- 
self, told  how  he  and  Breca,  being  youths  together, 
braved  the  perils  of  the  sea,  added  a  taunt  against 
Hunferth  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  own 
brother,  and  said  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  he  boasted 
of,  he  would  not  have  suffered  Grendel  to  prevail 
against  his  prince.  But  Grendel  had  found  that  he 
need  not  care  about  the  Danes.  A  Goth  now  shall 
give  him  unexpected  battle.  The  rough  taunts  and 
rough  boasting  over  the  ale-cup  were  but  after  the 
fashion  of  the  heroes  of  a  half-barbarous  time  ;  they 
gave  confidence  in  the  courage  of  the  boaster.  It 
rejoiced  Hrothgar,  hoary  and  famed  in  war,  as  he 
sat  on  the  gift-stool  ;  there  was  laughter  of  men, 
the  noise  of  music,  talk  was  pleasant.  Wealtheow, 
Hrothgar's  queen,  went  forth  and  greeted  the  men 
in  the  hall  ;  first  she  gave  the  cup  to  Hrothgar  and 
bade  him  be  blithe  at  the  beer-drinking,  then  she 
went  through  the  hall  to  old  and  young,  and  when 
she  came  to  Beowulf  with  the  mead-cup  greeted  him, 
and  thanked  God  who  had  given  her  trust  in  the 
help  of  man. 

Beowulf,  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  spake  :  "  I  meant, 

When  in  the  boat  set  with  my  warrior  band 

I  mounted  the  deep  sea,  that  I  alone 

Would  work  your  people's  will,  or  yield  my  life, 

Fast  bound  in  the  foe's  grip.     I  shall  use  strength 

Nobly,  or  in  this  mead-hall  bide  my  end." 

Those  words,  the  Goth's  proud  speech,  well  pleased 

the  woman, 

The  people's  joyful  queen,  adorned  with  gold, 
Went  to  her  lord,  she  sat.     Then  as  before 
Bold  words  were  spoken  in  the  hall  with  joy, 
The  people  raised  the  cry  of  victory, 
Till  suddenly  the  son  of  Healfdene 
Prepared  to  seek  his  rest.     Strife  was  ordained, 
He  knew,  against  the  wretch,  in  the  high  hall, 
After  the  sunlight  left  them,  and  dusk  night, 
The  shadow  helm  of  all  created  things, 
Came  rolling  onward,  wan,  beneath  the  clouds. 
The  whole  band  rose,  men  greeted  one  another, 
Hrothgar  so  greeted  Beowulf,  bade  him  Hail, 
Gave  power  over  the  wine-hall,  said  thereto  :  ^ 
"  Never  before,  since  I  raised  hand  or  shield, 
Gave  I  to  any  man  the  Dane's  strong  hall 
As  now  to  thee.     Have  thou  and  hold  thou  now 
The  best  of  houses,  have  thy  fame  in  mind, 
Show  thy  great  strength,  keep  watch  against  the  foes. 
Thou  shall  not  want  all  things  to  thy  desire, 
If  thou  complete  this  work  of  strength  and  live." 
Then  the  defence  of  Scyldings,  Hrothgar,  went 
With  all  his  warriors,  from  the  hall,  would  seek 
Wealtheow,  the  queen,  his  bedfellow.     Men  say 


The  glory  of  kings  had  against  Grendel  set 
A  guard  over  the  hall,  about  the  chief  of  Danes 
This  was  his  separate  office,  to  keep  watch 
Against  the  eoten.1     But  the  chief  of  Goths 
Gladly  put  trust  in  his  great  might  alone, 
In  the  Creator's  favour.     Then  he  doffed 
His  iron  coat  of  mail,  helm  from  his  head  ; 
His  well-forged  sword,  choicest  of  blades,  he  gave 
To  an  attendant  thane,  bade  him  take  charge 
Over  the  war  gear.     Then  Beowulf  the  Goth 
Spake  a  few  words  of  boast  ere  on  his  bed 
The  good  chief  stept :  "  I  do  not  count  myself 
Feebler  than  Grendel  for  the  toils  of  war. 
Therefore  not  with  my  sword,  though  easily 
I  may,  will  I  put  him  to  sleep,  deprive 
Of  life.     He  knows  not  of  that  way  of  war, 
To  strike  at  me  again,  hew  on  my  shield, 
Though  great  his  fame  for  deeds  of  enmity. 
But  we  two  shall  to-night  do  without  swords, 
If  he  dare  seek  war  weaponless,  and  then 
Wise  God  give  glory  as  seems  meet  to  him." 

The  warrior  bowed  him,  to  the  bolster  laid 
His  cheek,  the  earl's  face,  and  in  the  hall  around 
Many  an  eager  seaman  bowed  to  rest. 
Not  one  thought  he  should  ever  seek  again 
The  home  he  loved,  his  people,  the  free  borough 
Where  he  was  fostered,  for  they  had  heard  tell 
How  in  that  wine-hall  bloody  death  had  seized 
On  former  nights  too  many  of  the  Danes. 
But  to  the  Weder's  people  the  Lord  gave 
The  woof  of  battle-speed,  comfort  and  aid, 
So  that  by  strength  of  one,  his  single  powers, 
All  overcame  their  foe.     Sooth  is  it  shown 
That  mighty  God  has  ever  ruled  mankind. 

In  the  wan  night  the  shadow- walker  came. 
The  guards  who  should  defend  that  pinnacled  hall 
Slept,  all  but  one.     For  it  was  known  to  men 
That  the  foul  spoiler  might  not  drag  them  forth, — 
Since  the  Lord  willed  not, — under  shade  of  night, 
But  he  in  wrath  was  watching  for  attack, 
Waited  with  swelling  heart  the  strife's  ordeal. 

Then  from  the  moor,  under  the  shroud  of  mist, 
Came  Grendel  striding.     Wrath  of  God  he  bare. 
Scather  of  men,  he  thought  in  the  high  hall 
To  snare  one  of  man's  race.      He  went  under  the 

clouds 

Till  he  saw  clearly  the  gold-hall  of  men, 
The  wine-house,  gay  with  cups ;  nor  then  first  sought 
The  home  of  Hrothgar.     In  his  life-days 
Never  before  or  since  a  bolder  man 
He  found,  or  hall  thanes.     Journeying  to  the  house 
Came  then  the  man  divided  from  all  joys ; 
Quickly  he  rushed  upon  the  door  made  fast 
With  bands  fire  -  hardened ;   with  his  hands   broke 

through, 

For  he  was  swollen  with  rage,  the  house's  mouth. 
Then  soon  upon  the  many-coloured  floor 
The  foe  trod ;  on  he  went  with  ireful  mood, 


i  Eoten.  This  is  the  First-English  form  of  the  Scandinavian 
jotunn,  giant,  a  word  common  in  the  old  Norse  poetry.  The 
mountains  were  "giants'  ways,"  jotna  vegir;  the  vault  of  heaven 
was  "  the  giant's  skull,"  jotuus  hauss  ;  and  gold,  for  its  large  power 
of  persuasion,  was  called  "  the  speech  of  giants." 
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Came  from  his  eyes  a  fierce  light  likest  fire.1 

He  saw  within  the  hall  a  kindred  band 

Of  many  men  asleep,  a  company 

Of  comrades,  all  together ;  then  he  laughed  : 

For  the  dire  monster  thought  before  day  came 

To  part  life  from  the  body  of  each  one. 

Hope  of  a  glut  of  food  had  grown  in  him, 

Yet  it  was  not  his  fate  that  he  should  eat 

After  that  night  more  of  the  race  of  men. 

Hygelac's  strong  kinsman  saw  how  the  foul  foe 

Would  make  his  sudden  grasps  ;  nor  meant  the  wretch 

Delay,  for  at  the  first  he  swiftly  seized 

A  sleeper,  slit  him  unaware,  bit  through 

His  bone-case,  from  his  veins  drank  blood,  and  soon, 

Swallowing  in  large  lumps,  had  eaten  all 

The  dead  man,  feet  and  hands.     Then  nearer,  forth 

He  stepped,  laid  hands  on  the  stout-hearted  chief 

Upon  his  couch.     But  he  against  the  foe 

Stretched  out  a  hand,  soon  knew  his  foul  intent, 

And  fastened  on  his  arm.     Herdsman  of  mischiefs, 

Soon  he  found,  that  on  earth  in  all  its  parts 

A  stronger  hand-grip  never  had  he  felt. 

Fearful  in  mind  and  soul,  he  sought  escape, 

But  not  for  that  came  he  the  sooner  thence. 

He  to  his  lurking-place  would  fly,  would  seek 

The  wild  throng  of  the  devils ;  his  life-days 

Had  known  before  no  tug  so  sharp  as  this. 

Then  Hygelac's  good  kinsman  bore  in  mind 

His  evening  speech,  stood  upright,  grasped  him  hard ; 

His  fingers  burst,  outward  the  eoten  was. 

The  earl  advanced  more.    The  bold  champion  thought 

Whether  he  might  not  so  get  room  to  escape, 

Fly  to  his  fen  pool,  but  his  fingers'  strength, 

In  the  fierce  grip,  he  knew.     The  harmful  spoiler 

Found  that  his  path  to  Heorot  led  to  grief. 

The  great  hall  thundered,  for  all  Danes  who  dwelt 

There  fortified,  for  all  the  brave  men,  earls, 

The  ale  was  spilt ;  that  the  wine-hall  withstood, 

The  fair  house  of  the  world,  the  shock  of  war, 

That  it  fell  not  in  ruin,  was  great  wonder. 

But  it  was  strengthened  against  that  with  bands, 

Within,  without,  of  iron,  cunning  work 

Of  smiths.     There  many  a  mead-bench,  gold  adorned, 

Was  tilted  from  its  sill,  as  I've  heard  tell ; 

Old  counsellors  of  the  Scyldings  never  thought 

That  any  man  in  hate  and  slaughter  stained 

Could  break  it  or  unclose  it  by  his  craft, 

But  only  by  the  hot  embrace  of  fire. 

Uprose  a  cry,  new,  urgent ;  a  dire  fear 

Fell  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each  one  of  those 

Who  from  the  wall  heard  the  wild  whoop,  the  chant 

Of  horror  sung  by  God's  antagonist, 

Song  of  no  victory,  the  thrall  of  hell 

Wailing  in  pain ;  too  tightly  he  was  held 

By  him  then  strongest  of  all  living  men. 

The  help  of  earls  would  not  for  anything 

Let  go  that  deadly  guest  while  living-,  thought 

His  life-days  of  no  use  to  any  man. 

Then  many  an  earl  of  Beowulf  s  drew  his  sword, 

His  ancient  heritage,  and  would  defend, 

If  so  he  might,  the  prince's  life.     They  knew  not, 

These  eager  sons  of  battle,  when  they  joined 


1  Likest  fire.  First-English  poetry  contained  few  similes.  This  is 
only  the  second  in  Beowulf  (the  former— page  3,  col.  2,  line  8  from 
bottom— compared  the  movement  of  Beowulf's  vessel  to  that  of  a 
bird),  and  in  the  whole  of  the  long  poem  there  are  only  five. 


The  strife,  and  sought  to  hew  on  every  side, 
To  seek  his  soul,  that  no  sword  upon  earth, 
Choicest  of  blades,  could  touch  the  wicked  fiend. 
But  he  all  martial  weapons  had  foresworn, 
Every  edged  blade.     And  he  was  wretchedly 
On  that  day  of  this  life  of  men  to  die, 
His  ghost  far  journeying  to  serve  the  fiends. 
Then  he  who  erst  against  the  race  of  man 
In  mirthful  mood  had  wrought  out  many  crimes ; 
He  was  God's  foe,  found  that  his  body  failed 
To  serve  him,  because  Hygelac's  bold  kinsman 
Had  him  in  hand.     The  other's  life  to  each 
Was  hateful ;  the  fell  wretch  endured  sore  pain, 
A  wide  wound  on  his  shoulder  could  be  seen ; 
The  sinews  snapped,  the  bone  enclosures  burst, 
Glory  of  battle  was  to  Beowulf  given  ; 
To  his  fen  shades,  death-struck,  must  Grendel  flee, 
Seek  a  sad  home,  well  knowing  that  life's  end 
Was  come,  the  number  of  his  days  was  past. 

So  he  who  had  come  from  afar  fulfilled 

In  deadly  fight  the  will  of  all  the  Danes ; 

Wise  and  stout-hearted,  had  cleansed  Hrothgar's 

hall, 

Saved  it  from  malice.     Glad  in  his  night's  work, 
His  fame  for  strength,  the  chieftain  of  the  Goths 
Had  served  the  Danes  according  to  his  boast, 
Healing  the  deep-set  griefs  they  had  endured, 
No  slight  affliction,  borne  through  hardest  need. 
Clear  was  the  token  of  this,  when  the  stout  chief 
Laid  down  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder,  there  was  all 
The  grip  of  Grendel  under  that  great  roof. 

Then  in  the  morning  many  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  the  wonder.  They  followed  the  track  of 
blood  left  by  the  monster  to  the  Nickers'  Mere, 
which  they  found  surging  with  foul  blood ;  the 
death-doomed  had  dyed  it  as  he  plunged  down  to  his 
fen  shelter.  Then  from  the  Mere  glad  comrades,  old 
and  young,  went  back  exulting  to  ride  their  horses. 
They  exalted  the  name  of  Beowulf,  but  in  nothing 
they  blamed  the  glad  Hrothgar,  for  that  was  a  good 
king.  At  times,  where  the  ground  was  smooth,  they 
raced  their  fallow  steeds.  At  times  a  thane  laden, 
with  gloryings  of  song,  who  had  many  an  old  tale 
in  memory,  found  a  new  theme  with  truth  in  it. 
He  told  of  the  voyage  of  Beowulf,  and  skilfully  put 
into  words  the  story  of  his  enterprise.  The  poet, 
who  shaped  for  chanting  in  the  halls  of  chiefs  and  to 
the  people  in  their  common  gatherings  this  tale  of 
Beowulf,  here  blends  with  his  song  memories  of  older 
legends  as  he  goes  on  to  realise  the  singing  of  the 
gleemen  who  quickened  joy  after  the  victory  of 
Beowulf  over  Grendel.  There  is  a  snatch  of  the 
"  Volsunga  saga,"  the  old  Scandinavian  legend  that 
has  yielded  matter  to  the  German  "  Nibelungenlied  ;" 
and  the  form  of  its  incidents  must  have  been  that  of 
the  old  tale  as  it  was  told  before  the  days  even  of  the 
"Edda"  and  the  "Volsunga  saga,"  thus  giving  indirect 
evidence  of  the  remote  origin  of  our  First-English 
legend  of  Beowulf.  "Warriors  came  to  the  hall  to  see 
the  wonder  of  the  giant's  arm  ;  the  king  came  from  . 
his  bower,  the  queen  among  her  maidens.  Hrothgar, 
thanking  God,  declared  that  he  would  thenceforth 
look  on  Beowulf  as  a  son,  and  that  he  should  not 
want  treasure  within  his  gift.  Beowulf  told  his 
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achievement     Hunferth,  the  son  of  Ecglaf,  boasted 
less  when  the  nobles  saw  over  the  high  roof  the  hand 
and  fingers  of  the  foe,  which,  instead  of  nails,  had  | 
handspurs  likest  steel.1 

Then  Heorot  was  prepared  for  feasting;  tapestries 
were  spread  along  the  walls.  The  dwelling  was 
much  shattered  ;  bands  were  loosened,  hinges  rent, 
but  the  roof  was  sound.  Hrothgar  went  to  the  feast 
with  the  warriors.  Beside  him  was  his  nephew 
Hrothulf  (the  Rolf  Krak;i  of  Northern  legend),  son 
of  his  brother  Halga.  Then  Hrothgar  gave  to 
Beowulf  a  golden  banner,  with  chased  hilt,  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  a  costly  sword.  Then  were  led  in 
eight  horses,  one  with  a  richly  adorned  saddle,  the 
war-seat  of  the  high  king.  To  Beowulf  all  were 
given,  horses  and  weapons.  To  each  of  Beowulf's 
companions  who  had  crossed  the  sea  with  him 
Hrothgar  gave  a  rich  present,  given  as  he  sat  on  the 
mead-bench ;  and  he  ordered  that  gold  should  be  paid 
for  the  one  whom  Grendel  had  slain,  as  he  would 
have  slain  more  had  not  fate  and  the  prowess  of 
man  prevented.  Again  the  gleemen  sang,  and  again 
within  this  old  poem,  when  it  recalls  strains  of  the 
older  bards,  there  lies,  in  this  place  at  some  length, 
a  fragment  of  another  song  that  tells  the  fight  at 
Finnesburg.  The  lay  was  sung,  sport  was  again  loud 
as  the  cups  wei-e  filled.  Then  Wealtheow  came  forth 
to  where  Hrothgar  and  Hrothulf  sat  yet  at  peace 
together.2  She  offered  the  cup  to  Hrothgar,  bade 
him  be  gold-friend  of  men  and  liberal  to  the  Goths. 
Then  follows  in  the  poem  a  touch  of  the  mother's 
pleading  for  her  boys.  Heorot  is  saved,  and  when 
the  old  Hrothgar  shall  die  there  will  be  a  realm  to 
pass  to  her  children  Hrethric  and  Hrothmund.  To 
Hrothgar,  who  has  Hrothulf  at  his  side,  she  says : 

"  I  know  that  my  glad  Hrothulf  will  maintain 
The  youth  with  honour,  if,  0  Scyldings'  friend, 
Thou  leave  the  world  before  him.     He  with  good 
Will  pay  back  to  our  boys,  knowing  what  honour 
We  two  have,  for  his  pleasure  and  good  fame, 
When  he  once  was  a  child  with  us,  paid  him." 
Then  turned  she  by  the  bench  where  her  two  sons, 
Hrethric  and  Hrothmund,  sat  among  the  young 
Of  all  the  warriors,  to  where  near  them  sat 
The  good  chief  of  the  Goths,  Beowulf.    To  him 
The  cup  was  borne 

With  it  came  friendly  gifts,  armlets,  a  robe,  rings, 
and  a  collar  larger  than  men  had  heard  of  since  Hama 
bore  the  necklet  of  the  Brosings. 

"  Use  thou  this  collar,  dear  Beowulf,  in  health, 
Wear,  O  youth,  in  prosperity,  this  robe. 
Sharpen  thy  strength,  and  to  these  boys  of  mine 
Be  kind  in  counsel ;  I  will  keep  in  mind 
How  to  repay.     Thou  hast  achieved  a  deed 
That  through  all  time,  far  as  the  sea  surrounds 
The  windy  landwalls,  men  will  hold  in  praise. 
Thrive  while  thou  livost  as  a  chief,  and  I 
Will  give  thee  store  of  treasure.     To  my  sons 
Be  in  deeds  gentle,  make  their  life  a  joy. 


1  Likest  steel.    This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  third  of  the  five  similes 
in  the  poem. 
*  Hrothull  afterwards  became  his  uncle's  enemy. 


Here  each  is  true  to  other,  mild  of  mood, 
Faithful  to  his  liege  lord ;  the  thanes  are  one, 
The  people  ready ;  the  well  drunken  men 
Do  as  I  bid."     She  went  then  to  her  seat. 
There  was  of  feasts  the  choicest,  men  drank  wine, 
They  knew  not  fate,  or  grim  calamity 
That  often  has  befallen  many  an  earl. 

This  utterance  of  the  mother's  heart  in  commending 
her  young  sons  to  the  care  of  the  two  men  who  have 
power  to  usurp  their  rights  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  who  is  already  stooping  to  the  grave,  adds  a 
fine  touch  of  nature  to  the  picture  of  the  feast.  Here 
ends  what  some  regard  as  the  whole  of  a  tale  to  which 
other  adventures  afterwards  were  added — the  fight 
with  Grendel's  mother,  and  the  fight  in  which  Beowulf 
received  his  death-wound.  But  the  adventure  with 
Grendel's  mother  does  not  well  bear  separation  from 
the  other  story : 

men  drank  wine, 

They  knew  not  fate,  or  grim  calamity 

That  often  has  befallen  many  an  earl. 

When  evening  came,  and  Hrothgar  to  his  court, 

The  king,  went  to  his  rest,  unnumbered  earls, 

As  often  aforetime,  guarded  the  hall. 

They  bared  the  benchboard  ;  it  was  overspread 

With  beds  and  bolsters.     Of  the  feasters  one, 

Ready  and  doomed,  lay  on  his  bed  of  rest. 

They  set  their  wooden  war-shields  at  their  heads, 

Over  each  hero  on  the  bench  were  seen 

His  helm  of  war,  ringed  war-shirt,  and  stout  spear. 

It  was  their  usage  to  be  prompt  for  war, 

At  home  or  in  the  field,  where'er  they  slept. 

Whenever  their  great  lord  had  need  of  them 

His  men  were  ready.     Then  they  sank  to  sleep. 

One  paid  a  sore  price  for  his  evening's  rest, 

As  oft  had  happened  to  them  since  the  hall 

Was  held  by  Grendel,  till  death  stayed  his  sins. 

Then  it  was  seen,  made  clear  to  all,  that  yet 

There  lived  one  to  avenge  the  foe,  long  time 

After  the  toil  of  battle — Grendel's  mother. 

When  the  Danes  slept  throughout  the  hall,  she 
came  to  Heorot.  When  she  rushed  in,  swords  and 
shields  were  snatched  from  over  the  benches, 
helmets  and  war-shirts  were  forgotten.  Dread  of  a 
woman  is  less  than  of  an  armed  man,  with  the  boar 
above  his  helmet,  and  the  smithied  sword  blood- 
stained, whose  sharp  edge  cleaves.  In  haste  to  *ave 
her  life  she  seized  one  of  the  Athelings,  dearest  of 
Hrothgar's  warriors,  as  she  hurried  out  to  the  fen. 
Beowulf  was  not  there,  for  after  the  gifts  of  honour 
another  sleeping-place  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
Then  was  lament  again  in  Heorot.  She  took, 
covered  with  blood,  the  well-known  hand.  Hrothgar 
was  angered  by  the  death  of  his  chief  thane,  ^Eschere, 
his  dearest  friend.  Beowulf  suddenly  was  sent  for 
to  his  chamber,  and  to  him  Hrothgar  told  at  length 
his  trouble.  From  the  home  of  Grendel  had  risen 
Grendel's  mother. 

"  The  country  people  talking  in  my  hall 
I  bjjive  heard  say  that  they  upon  the  moor 
Have  seen  two  striders  of  the  border-land, 
Strange  beings,  of  which  one,  as  they  could  tell 
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M<i*t  nearly,  was  in  woman's  likeness,  one 

A  wandering  man,  larger  than  other  men, 

Whom  the  old  dwellers  on  the  land  named  Grendel. 

They  know  not  of  a  father,  whether  more 

Had  been  of  those  dark  spirits.     They  inhabit 

The  dim  land  that  gives  shelter  to  the  wolf, 

The  windy  headlands,  perilous  fen  paths, 

Where,  under  mountain  mist,  the  stream  flows  down, 

And  floods  the  ground.     Not  far  hence,  but  a  mile, 

The  mere  stands,  over  which  hang  death-chill  groves, 

A  wood  fast-rooted  overshades  the  flood ; 

There  every  night  a  ghastly  miracle 

Is  seen,  fire  in  the  water.     No  man  knows, 

Not  the  most  wise,  the  bottom  of  that  mere. 

The  firm-horned  heath-stalker,  the  hart,  when  pressed, 

Wearied  by  hounds,  and  hunted  from  afar, 

Will  rather  die  of  thirst  upon  its  bank 

Than  bend  his  head  to  it.     It  is  unholy. 

Dark  to  the  clouds  its  yeasty  waves  mount  up 

When  wind  stirs  hateful  tempest,  till  the  air 

Grows  dreary,  and  the  heavens  pour  down  tears. 

Again  now  counsel  is  with  thee  alone, 

Thou  knowest  not  yet  the  spot,  the  place  of  daring 

Where  thou  may'st  find  this  wicked  being.     Seek  it : 

If  thou  be  bold,  I  recompense  the  strife 

With  gifts,  old  treasures,  as  I  did  before, 

If  thou  return  to  us." 

Then  Ecgtheow's  sou. 

Beowulf,  replied  to  him,  "  Wise  man,  sorrow  not, 
Better  for  each  to  avenge  his  friend  than  mourn. 
An  end  to  this  world's  life  awaits  us  all ; 
Let  him  who  can,  do  high  deeds  ere  he  die, 
So  will  be  happiest  when  the  warrior's  dead. 
G-uard  of  the  realm  arise,  and  let  us  go 
Quickly  upon  the  track  of  Grendel's  kin, 
I  promise  thee  that  not  in  the  deep  sea 
Shall  she  escape,  nor  in  embrace  of  earth, 
Nor  in  the  wood  upon  the  mountain- side, 
Nor  on  the  sea's  broad  bed,  go  where  she  will. 
Have  patience,  for  to-day,  in  all  thy  woes, 
This  I  expect  of  thee." 

Then  the  old  chief 

Leapt  up,  gave  thanks  to  God  the  mighty  lord, 
For  what  the  man  had  said.     For  Hrothgar  then 
A  horse  was  bitted 

But  the  next  passage  in  the  poem  I  translate  into 
a  measure  that  repeats  the  form  of  the  original. 
First-English  was  written  to  be  chanted  to  a  rude 
stringed  instrument,  and  transmitted  from  lip  to 
lip  by  memory.  There  was  no  rhyme,  or  equal 
numbering  of  syllables,  but  accent  suited  to  the 
thought,  and  alliteration,  or  repeating  through  two 
half-lines  of  the  same  consonant  at  the  beginning 
of  three  words  of  chief  importance.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  half-lines  there  were  two  words  with 
the  repeated  initial  letter,  and  in  the  second  half- 
line  there  was  one.  Alliteration  of  a  word  with  a 
prefix  to  it  was  on  the  main  word,  not  on  the  prefix, 
as  is  shown  in  the  lines  : 

An  umrinsome  wood, 
JFater  stood  under  it. 

In  the  case  of  vowels  the  alliteration  was  obtained, 
not   by   repeating,    but    by    varying   them.      Thus, 
then,  the  old  song  runs  on  : 
234 


A  }ii>r>Hi  bitted, 
With  curling  crest. 
The  careful  prince 
Went  worthily  ; 
Warriors  marched  also 
Shining  with  shields. 
Then  there  were  shown 
Tracks  of  the  troubler, 
Telling  plainly 

Her  way  through  the  waste, — 
As  they  went  forward 
On  the  murk}'  moor, — 
With  the  murdered  thane 
Of  Hrothgar' s  heroes. 
Home  defenders, 
Best  and  bravest 
Brought  to  his  end. 
Then  they  threaded, 
Athelings'  sons, 
Steep,  stony  gorges, 
A  strait  road, 
Weird,  narrow  way, 
Wastes  unknown, 
Naked,  high  nesses, 
Nicker  houses1  many. 
Before  all  Beowulf 
And  some  of  the  brave&t 
Went  on  the  way 
Wise  men 

To  explore  the  plain, 
Till,  planted  leaning 
Over  the  rough  rock, 
He  reached  suddenly 
An  unwiiisome  wood. 
Water  stood  under  it, 
Ghastly  with  gore  ; 

,  It  was  grief  for  all  Danes, 

A  sight  of  sorrow 
For  the  Scy Mings'  friends  ; 
A  horror  for  heroes, 
When  the  head  of  ^Eschere 
Was  found  by  the  steep  Hood 
Floated  ashore. 
The  water  welled  blood. 
The  warriors  gazed 
On  the  hot  heart's  blood, 
While  the  horn  sang 
A  doleful  death-note.2 

The  band  all  sat.  They  saw  along  the  water  many 
of  the  worm  kind,  strange  sea-dragons ;  also  in  clefts 
of  the  nesses  Nickers  lying.  These  hurried  away, 


1  Nicker   houses.      The   nicker   was    a    water-goblin   who   in   old 
Scandinavian   legends  rose  out  of    lakes  in  the  shape  of    a    grey 
water-horse,  and  was  known  by  the  inverted  marks  of  its  hoof.    It 
could  transform  itself  into  many  shapes.    From  the  association  of 
nickers  with  lakes,  a  poetical  Norse  name  for  a  lake  was  nykraborg, 
nickel-borough.     The  word  nick  is  thought  by  some  to  be  allied  to 
the  nep  of  Neptune.    The  word  is  common  in  Teutonic  languages, 
and  is  applied  in  English  popular  speech  as  Old  Nick  to  the  Devil. 

2  This  bit  of  translation  is  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  my 
"English  Writers."    From  this  point  also  to  the  end  of  the  second 
adventure  I  will  tell  the  tale  as  I  told  it  sixteen  years  ago.     In  the 
volume    of    this    Library   illustrating    "Shorter    English    Poems," 
pages  8—11,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  "  The  Fortunes  of  Men,"  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  in  the  original  measure  ;  and  there 
is  another,  "The  Seafarer,"  on  pages  13—15  of  "Illustrations  of 
English  Religion." 
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bitter  and  angry,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  war- 
horn.  One  the  Goth's  lord  killed  with  an  arrow. 
Quickly  on  the  wave  he  was,  with  boar-spears, 
sharply  hooked  and  drawn  on  the  ness. 

Beowulf  clad  himself  in  weeds  of  a  chief.  His 
warbyrnie,  twisted  with  hands,  wide  and  cunningly 
dyed,  must  know  the  deeps.  But  the  white  helm 
guarded  his  head  made  worthy  with  riehes,  girt  with 
lordly  links,  beset  with  the  likeness  of  swine,  that 
no  brand  might  bite  into  it.  Nor  least  of  aids  was 
the  hat'ted  s\vord,  Hrunting  its  name,  lent  him  by 
Hrothgar's  speaker.  Its  edge  was  iron,  tainted  with 
poison  twigs,  hardened  with  warriors'  blood.  Ecglaf's 
son  bore  not  in  mind  v/hat  he  had  said  drunken  with 
wine,  when  he  lent  the  weapon  to  a  better  sword- 
wielder.  Himself  durst  not  meet  death  under  the 
stir  of  waters.  Beowulf  spake,  "  Gold-friend  of  men, 
I  am  ready.  If  I  die  for  thy  need,  be  a  helper 
to  my  fellow-thanes,  and  send,  dear  Hrothgar,  to 
Hygelac  the  gold  thou  hast  given  me,  that  the 
Goth's  lord  may  know  I  found  a  good  bestower  of 
rings.  And  let  the  far-famed  man  have  my  sword 
Hunferth,  the  old  relic.  I  will  with  Hrunting  work 
my  doom."  He  awaited  no  answer,  the  sea- wave 
took  the  warlike  man. 

It  was  a  day's  space  ere  he  sank  to  ground.  Then 
she  who  had  dwelt  in  the  flood,  grim  and  greedy,  for 
a  hundred  years,  saw  a  man  coming  from  above  into 
the  land  of  wonders,  grasped  at  him  and  clutched 
the  warrior.  But  she  could  not  break  his  ring  mail 
with  her  fingers.  The  sea-wolf  bore  the  prince  of 
rings  to  her  dwelling,  many  a  sea-beast  with  its  war 
tusks  broke  his  mail.  Then  the  warrior  found  him- 
self in  a  roofed  hall,  where  was  no  water.  A  pale 
beam  of  firelight  shone,  and  then  he  saw  the  ground 
wolf,  the  mighty  mere  wife.  He  struck  hard  with 
his  war-sword.  The  edge  failed.  The  angry  fighter 
cast  upon  the  earth  the  twisted  brand  and  trusted 
in  his  strength,  the  might  of  his  hand-grip.  So  shall 
a  man  do  when  he  thinks  to  gain  in  battle  lasting 
praise,  nor  careth  for  his  life.  Then  Gi-endel's 
mother  seized  the  Goth's  lord  by  the  shoulder. 
Fearless  he  dragged  her  till  she  bowed.  She 
caught  him  quickly  with  fierce  grasps,  and  threw 
him  weary,  pressed  him  down  and  drew  her  seax, 
broad,  brown-edged.  She  would  avenge  her  son. 
The  braided  breast-net  on  his  shoulder  withstood 
point  and  edge. 

He  saw  among  the  weapons  a  huge  bill,  an  old 
sword  of  the  Eotens,  work  of  giants,  greater  than 
any  other  man  might  bear  forth  to  the  game  of 
war.  The  Scyldings'  warrior  stood  up  and  seized 
the  knotted  hilt,  fast  and  fierce  he  struck  with  the 
brand  upon  her  neck,  her  bone  rings  brake,  the  bill 
went  through  her  flesh,  she  sank  on  the  ground. 
The  sword  was  gory,  the  beam  still  shone,  mild  as 
the  light  from  heaven's  candle.  He  looked  through 
that  dwelling  and  saw  Grendel  lying  lifeless.  His 
huge  trunk  sprang  far  away,  when  he  cut  off  the 
head.  But  then  behold!  that  sword  melted  away  as 
ice  in  the  hot  venomous  blood ;  there  was  left  only 
the  hilt.  Beowulf  took  none  of  the  wealth  that  he 
saw :  he  took  only  the  giant's  head  and  the  rich 
sword-hilt. 

The  men  who  were  with  Hrothgar  looking  on  the 


water  saw  it  mixed  with  new  blood.  They  said  this 
was  a  warning  that  the  Atheling  was  slain.  Then 
came  the  noon  of  day,  and  the  bold  Scyldings  left 
the  headland,  sick  of  mood,  gazing  upon  the  mere, 
wishing,  not  weening,  to  sec  their  dear  lord.  Forth- 
with he  was  afloat ;  he  dived  up  through  the  water, 
came  swimming  to  land,  glad  in  the  burthen  lie 
brought  with  lam.  The  stout  band  of  thanes  loosed 
quickly  his  helm  and  war-shirt,  the  stream  trickled 
down  of  water  stained  with  gore.  When  they  went 
forth  from  the  seashore,  four  men  could  hardly  bear 
upon  the  deadly  stake  the  head  of  Grendel. 

So  they  came  to  the  hall,  fourteen  brave  Goths 
marching  with  their  lord  over  the  meadows.  The 
worthiest  of  thanes  came  to  greet  Hrothgar;  then 
Grendel's  head  was  borne  by  the  hair  into  the  place 
where  men  were  drinking,  and  the  head  of  the 
woman  also.  Beowulf  said  :  "  Behold,  these  tokens 
from  the  sea  we  bring  with  gladness  to  thee,  son  of 
Healfdene,  lord  of  Scyldings.  Now  may'st  thou  with 
thy  warriors  in  Heorot  sleep  free  from  sorrow."  The 
golden  hilt,  the  giant's  work  of  old,  was  given  to 
the  hoar  war-leader.  Hrothgar  gazed  on  the  hilt ; 
in  Runic  signs  the  tale  of  its  birth  was  told  upon  it. 
Then  spake  the  son  of  Healfdeiie ;  all  were  silent : 
"  Thy  glory  is  upreai-ed  now  through  wide  ways, 
Beowulf,  my  friend.  Long  shalt  thou  be  a  blessing 
to  thy  people."  Many  words  spake  Hrothgar,  for 
he  spake  of  the  past  and  of  its  warnings  to  his 
friend  and  to  the  folk  around  him.  The  Goth,  glad 
of  mood,  went  to  his  seat;  there  was  a  new  feast 
made.  The  helm  of  night  grew  murky,  the  aged 
Scylding  sought  his  bed,  and  the  Goth  wished  for 
rest.  The  guest  slept  till  the  black  raven,  gladdener 
of  heaven,  blithe  of  heart  announced  the  coming  of 
the  light. 

The  Athelings  then  wished  to  go  to  their  own 
land,  and  Beowidf  bade  the  son  of  Ecglaf  take  again 
his  sword  ;  gave  for  the  lending  thanks,  said  that  he 
held  Hrunting  to  be  good,  he  would  not  with  blame 
hurt  pride  in  its  good  edge ;  that  was  a  high-souled 
warrior.  Hrothgar  said :  "  Peace  be  to  the  Goths 
and  the  Gar  Danes ;  wealth  in  common.  Over  the 
gannet's  bath  the  ringed  bark  shall  bring  gifts  and 
love-tokens.  Each  folk  I  know,  fast  friend,  fast  foe, 
and  in  the  old  way  stainless  always."  Twelve  gifts 
also  gave  to  Beowulf  the  son  of  Healfdene,  bade  him 
go  and  quickly  come  again.  The  good  king  kissed 
the  best  of  thanes,  and  tears  fell  as  he  took  him 
round  the  neck. 

The  bright  warriors  went  to  the  ship,  laden  with 
weapons,  steeds  and  gold ;  the  mast  rose  over 
Hi'othgar's  hoards.  Beowulf  gave  to  the  boat- 
guard  a  sword  bound  with  gold,  and  on  the  mead- 
bench  he  was  afterwards  the  worthier  for  that  heir- 
loom. They  sailed  away,  and  the  known  headlands 
of  the  Goths  were  reached.  The  hithe-guard  who 
had  seen  them  when  afar  was  ready  ;  he  bound  the 
ship  to  the  sand  and  bade  men  bear  to  the  hall  of 
Hygelac,  who  dwelt  by  the  sea-wall,  the  wealth  of 
the  Athelings.  Kinsman  faced  kinsman  ;  Haereth's 
daughter  bare  the  wine-cup  to  the  high  chiefs  hand. 

Here  the  first  great  section  of  the  poem  ends. 
German  critics  are  disposed  to  represent  Beowulf 
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as  a  product  of  the  work  of  several  minds.  The 
opinions  of  Karl  Miillenhof '  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presentative of  this  way  of  looking  at  the  poem. 
The  work  was  formed,  he  thinks,  by  the  com- 
bination of  several  old  songs — (1)  the  fight  with 
Grendel,  complete  in  itself,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
pieces;  (2)  the  fight  with  Grendel's  mother,  next 
added ;  then  (3)  the  genealogical  introduction  to  the 
mention  of  Hrothgar,  forming  what  is  now  the 
opening  of  the  poem.  Then  came,  according  to  this 
theory,  a  poet,  A,  who  worked  over  the  poem  thus 
produced,  interpolated  many  passages  with  skill, 
and  added  a  continuation  setting  forth  Beowulf's 
return  home.  Last  came  a  theoretical  interloper, 
B,  a  monk,  who  interspersed  religious  sayings  of 
his  own,  and  added  the  ancient  song  of  the  fight 
with  the  dragon  and  the  death  of  Beowulf.  The 
positive  critic  not  only  finds  all  this,  but  proceeds  to 
point  out  which  passages  are  old,  older,  and  oldest, 
where  a  few  lines  are  from  poet  A,  and  where 
other  interpolation  is  from  poet  B.  No  doubt 
there  were  old  Scandinavian  lays  of  Beowulf,  the 
work  of  several  poets,  and  united  into  a  rude  epic. 
In  Beowulf's  recital  of  his  tale  to  Hygelac  there  is  a 
description  of  a  gauntlet  worn  by  Grendel  that  had 
no  place  in  the  preceding  song.  Certainly  also, 
since  the  poem  cornes  to  us  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  not  in  its  native  tongue,  it  must  have  been 
told  afresh  for  the  settlers  in  England,  after  First- 
English  had  been  formed  by  fusion  of  dialects.  The 
English  poet  would  probably  have  been  a  monk 
when  monasteries  were  the  centres  of  education,  and 
that  he  was  a  monk  is  evident  from  the  few  touches 
of  Christianity  that  he  has  slipped  into  the  faithful 
reproduction  of  a  song  of  the  old  heathen  time.  It 
is  as  well  to  be  content  with  these  broad  facts. 

Hsereth's  daughter,  who  poured  wine  for  her  lord 
when  Beowulf  returned,  was  Hygd,  the  second  wife 
of  Hygelac.  Second  wife,  because  she  is  described 
as  very  young,  and  Hygelac  had  already,  when  he 
came  to  the  gift-stool,  a  marriageable  daughter. 
Hygd  seems  in  the  poem  to  be  first  described  as 
young,  wise,  well-bred,  and  generous,  and  then  held 
up  to  scorn  for  cruelty  and  murder,  and  spoken  of 
as  a  wife  of  Ofik  Dr.  Grein  has  suggested  that,  in 
fact,  the  word  translated  violent  is  a  proper  name, 
applied  to  a  half -mythical  she-monster,  whose  cha- 
racter is  contrasted  with  the*  mildness  of  Queen 
Hygd,  as  in  an  earlier  pai't  of  the  poem  the  praise 
of  a  good  king  had  been  enforced  immediately  by 
contrast  with  a  bad  one. 

Hygd  had  a  young  son,  Heardred.  When  Beowulf 
returned  afterwards  from  the  expedition  in  which 
Hygelac  was  slain,  Hygd  believed  that  her  child 
was  too  young  to  succeed  his  father,  and  offered 
the  chief  rule  to  Beowulf.  But  Beowulf  sustained 
the  boy  in  his  hereditary  rank,  and  served  him  as 
protector.  Onela,  the  son  of  Ongetheow,  was  then 
ruling  in  Sweden,  and  two  of  his  nephews,  sons  of  a 
younger  brother,  having  rebelled  against  him,  came 
as  exiles,  Eanmund  and  Eadgils,  to  young  Hear- 
dred's  court.  Heardred  received  them  hospitably. 
His  land  was  therefore  invaded  by  Onela,  he  was 

1  Set  forth  in  papers  contributed  to  Haupt's  "  Zeitschrift." 


besieged  in  his  high  hall,  and  killed  in  battle. 
Eanmund  also  was  then  slain.  Onela  returned  to 
his  own  land,  and  Beowulf  then  became  king  of  the 
Goths,  keeping  Eadgils  at  his  court,  and  helping 
him  afterwards  to  his  revenge  upon  Onela,  who  u  i-, 
attacked  in  his  turn  and  killed.  Beowulf  was  Goth 
only  on  his  mother's  side.  His  father,  Ecgtheow, 
was  of  another  race. 

We  may  now  go  back  to  the  old  poem  and  tell 
its  story  to  the  end.  Beowulf,  returned  from  his 
adventures  among  the  Danes,  had  landed  in  Gothland. 
He  went  with  his  chosen  band  along  the  sands, 
treading  the  sea-plain,  the  wide  shores. 

Quickly  to  Hygelac  was  Beowulf  a  voyage 

Made  known,  that  there  was  come  into  the  place, 

The  warriors'  shelter,  his  shield-friend,  alive, 

Sound  from  the  war-play,  coming  to  his  house. 

Quickly  the  hall  within  was  cleared  for  them, 

As  the  king  bade.     Then  facing  him  who  came 

Safe  from  the  conflict,  kin  looked  upon  kin. 

After  his  lord  had  greeted  with  loud  voice 

The  faithful  friend,  went  Hsereth's  daughter,  she 

Who  loved  the  people,  through  the  hall,  poured  mead, 

And  bare  the  wine-cup  to  the  high  chief's  hand. 

Then  in  the  high  hall  Hygelac  began 

Kind  question  with  his  guest,  eager  desire 

Urged  him  to  know  how  the  sea-Goths  had  fared. 

Hygelac  asked,  and  Beowulf  answered,  adding  to 
his  recital  of  the  greatness  of  Heorot,  that  at  times 
he  had  seen  the  daughter  of  Hrothgar,  whom  he 
heard  called  Freaware,  bear  the  ale-cup  to  the  earls. 

Freaware  married  Ingeld,  son  of  Froda,  king  ot 
the  Heathobards,  between  whom  and  the  Danes 
there  had  been  long  feud,  in  the  course  of  which 
Ingeld's  father,  Froda,  had  been  slain.  When 
Freaware  was  taken  to  her  husband's  court,  one 
of  her  Danish  followers  wore  as  a  trophy  Froda's 
sword.  This  was  noticed,  and  the  old  feud,  which 
the  marriage  was  to  have  ended,  broke  out  again 
fiercely.  "  Then,"  said  Beowulf,  finishing  that  episode 
in  his  narrative — 

' '  Then  on  both  sides  the  oaths  of  warriors  break. 

In  Ingeld  deadly  hate  boils,  for  his  wife 

Love  cools  after  the  burning  of  his  care. 

Therefore  I  do  not  count  the  Heathobards 

As  having  love,  or  part  in  fellowship, 

Or  any  settled  friendship  to  the  Danes. 

But  now  of  Grendel  I  speak  on,  that  thou, 

Giver  of  gifts,  may'st  know  how  went  the  fight 

Of  warriors  hand  to  hand.     When  heaven's  gem 

Had  glided  over  earth,  in  anger  came 

The  guest,  the  giant,  grim  at  eve, 

To  visit  us  who  safely  kept  the  hall. 

There  was  his  glove,  deadly  in  war,  life  bale 

To  the  doomed.     He  who  lay  first,  girt  champion, 

To  him,  the  brave  thane  of  our  blood,  became 

Grendel  mouth-murderer,  the  body,  all, 

Of  the  beloved  man,  he  swallowed.     Yet 

For  that  no  sooner  went  the  murderer 

With  bloody  tooth  and  evil  in  his  mind, 

From  that  gold  hall,  but  trial  made  of  me, 

Proud  of  his  might,  grasped  with  a  ready  hand, 

His  glove,  broad,  wondrous,  with  strange  fastenings, 
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All  cunningly  prepared  with  devil's  crafts 
And  skins  of  dragons.  Shaper  of  ill  deeds 
II.  thought  to  make,  me,  unoffending,  one 
Of  many  victims.  Hut  that  might  not  be, 
\Vhni  I  in  wrath  stood  upright.  Long  to  tell, 

0  prince,  how  I  repaid  the  miscreant's  wrongs, 
What  I  did  there  set  forth  thy  people's  worth." 

Beowulf  proceeds  in  this  manner  to  recount  how 
fiivndd  tied  t->  liis  mi-re,  leaving  his  arm  in  Heorot ; 
how  Hrotligar  rewarded  his  dianipion;  how  Grendel's 
mother  came  and  MI;  it  died  away  ^Eschere ;  how  he 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  mere  and  overcame 
that  monster  also. 

•'  Not  easily  I  lirmight  my  life  away, 

1  was  not  fated  yet.     The  shield  of  earls, 
Healfdene's  son,  again  gave  many  gifts. 

So  the  great  king  lived  as  he  should,  rewards, 
The  meed  of  strength,  have  not  been  lost  to  me, 
For  he,  Healfdene's  son,  put  in  my  power 
Treasures  that  I  will  bring,  0  warrior  king, 
To  thee,  with  joy  prepare  for  thee.     Of  thee 
Are  all  my  satisfactions.     For  I  have 
1-Vw  kinsmen  near  me,  Hygclac,  save  thee." 

Then  Beowulf  bade  them  bear  in  the  boar-head 
ensign,  the  helmet,  corslet,  and  rich  sword,  and  said, 
"These  Hrothgar  gave  me,  and  bade  me  say  that  they 
had  come  down  to  him  from  King  Heorogar,  but  he 
gave  them  to  Beowulf  rather  than  to  his  own  son, 
Heoroweard,  whom  he  loved."  With  these  Beowulf 
gave  to  Hygelac  four  steeds ;  and  the  necklet  that 
Wealtheow  had  given  him  he  gave  to  Hygd,  with 
three  black  horses  brightly  saddled.  Thus  flourished 
Ecgtheow's  son,  a  warrior  known  for  good  deeds, 
thoughtful  and  gentle,  no  rugged  soul,  though  God 
had  given  him  strength  above  other  men.  He  had 
long  been  despised,  and  made  of  small  account  on 
the  mead-bench.  Now  came  a  reverse  to  every  grief. 
Then  Hygelac  commanded  the  rich  sword  bequeathed 
by  Hrethel  to  be  brought  in,  and  laid  it  on  Beo- 
wulf's lap ;  gave  him  too  seven  thousand  pieces,  a 
manor,  and  a  princely  seat. 

But  in  the  crash  of  war  in  after-days 

When  Hygelac  lay  dead,  and  to  the  heart 

Of  Heardred  were  swords  stabbing  under  shields, 

When  Scyldings,  hardy  warriors,  triumphing, 

Attacked  Hereric's  nephew.1 

After  that 

The  broad  realm  came  next  under  Beowulf's  hand. 
For  fifty  years  he  ruled,  was  the  wise  king, 
The  land's  old  guardian,  till  one  began, 
A  dragon,  who  kept  watch  over  a  hoard 
In  a  high  heap,  began  to  spread  his  sw£v. 
Beneath  a  rocky  hill  there  lay  a  path     \ 
Unknown  to  men.     And  one  once  entered\there, 
I  know  not  who \ 

At  this  point  some  words  and  lines  of  the  MS. 
can  no  longer  be  deciphered  ;  but  the  story  is  being 
told  of  one  who  had  seen  the  treasures  hidden  there 


1  Hereric,  here  called  the  uncle  of  Hygelao's  son  Heardred,  must 
have  been  Hygd's  brotber.    These  lines  dispose  of  the  succession  of 
red,  and  the  poein  passes  on  to  the  days  when  Beowulf  was 
king. 


of  yore,  within  a  mound  near  the  waves  of  the  sea 
below  the  headland.  The  earl  who  heaped  it  there 
had  spoken  his  farbv^tsll  to  the  helmets  that  had 
fallen  from  the  fated,  the  swords  that  should 
moulder  after  the  warrior.  There  was  no  joy  to 
him  in  music,  no  hawk  in  the  hall  or  steed  in  the 
city.  Death  had  brought  desolation,  let  earth  hold 
the  treasures  of  the  dead.  The  burier  of  the 
treasure  died.  The  burning  scather  of  the  twilight, 
who  seeks  out  the  mounds,  the  naked  envious 
dragon  who  flies  by  night  girt  with  tire,  found  the 
hoard.  For  three  hundred  years  he  held  the  hoard 
in  the  earth,  until  one  man  enraged  him,  who  took 
a  cup  from  the  hoard  to  his  liege  lord  as  a  peace- 
offering.  Then  the  hoard  was  plundered,  the  hoard 
of  rings  borne  off",  the  prayer  of  the  poor  man  was 
granted.  The  lord  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ancient 
work  of  men.  When  the  dragon  awoke  the  deed 
had  been  renewed.  Then  he  smelt  along  the  rock, 
the  strong-hearted  found  the  foot-trace  of  the  foe. 
He  had  stepped  forth,  by  secret  craft,  near  to  the 
dragon's  head.  Thus  may  an  undoomed  man  escape 
from  woe  when  the  Almighty  favours  him.  The 
dragon  sought,  and  found  no  man  in  the  surround- 
ing desert.  He  returned  sometimes  to  his  hoard  and 
found  it  plundered.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  wait 
till  evening  came,  then  he  would  requite  the  wrong 
with  fire.  When  the  day  was  ended  to  his  wish,  he 
would  abide  no  longer  in  his  mound,  but  carried  fire 
over  the  land.  He  vomited  fire  over  the  bright 
dwellings,  the  scather  of  the  Goths  would  leave 
nothing  alive.  He  had  wrapped  the  land  in  flame 
with  fire  and  burning.  He  trusted  in  his  mount, 
his  war,  and  his  wall.  That  hope  deceived  him. 
It  was  made  known  to  Beowulf  that  his  own  home, 
the  best  of  houses,  was  burnt,  with  the  gift-stool  of 
the  Goths.  The  wise  chief  weened  that  he  had 
angered  the  Almighty.  The  fire-dragon  had  wasted 
with  fire  an  island  without,  the  country's  safeguard. 
Then  the  warlike  king  bade  fashion  for  himself  a 
wondrous  shield,  all  iron,  for  he  knew  that  wood  of 
the  foi-est  would  not  help  him  against  fire.  Life's 
miseries  must  end  for  the  prince,  and  for  the  worm 
with  him,  though  he  long  had  held  the  hoard-wealth. 
The  giver  of  rings  disdained  to  seek  the  highflier 
with  a  host  of  men,  he  dreaded  not  the  battle  for 
himself.  Rashly  daring,  he  had  escaped  from  many 
strifes  since  he  had.  cleansed  Hrothgar's  hall  and 
taken  Grendel  in  his  grasp.  That  was  not  the  least 
of  conflicts  when  Hygelac  was  slain,  lorldly  friend 
of  the  peoples,  in  the  Frieslands.  Thence  Beowulf 
escaped  by  his  own  power.  He  had  need  to  swim. 
He  had  on  his  arm  thirty  war-coats,  spoils  of  the 
slain,  when  he  went  down  to  the  sea.  The  Het- 
waras  who  bore  spears  against  him  in  that  battle 
had  no  need  of  boast,  few  who  met  him  saw  their 
homes  again.  Here  follows  in  the  poem  the  refer- 
ence to  the  events  following  Beowulf's  return,  to 
the  death  of  Heardred  and  his  own  coming  to  the 
throne.  Thus  Ecgtheow's  son  had  outlived  all  con- 
flicts till  the  day  came  when  he  must  go  forth 
against  the  dragon.  A  man  who  had  visited  the 
hoard  and  stolen  from  it  a  cup  must  show  the  path 
to  the  mound  under  the  rock  by  the  near  stir  and 
strife  of  \va\cs. 
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Then  on  the  headland  sat  the  warrior-kin"-, 

Gold-friend  of  Goths,  and  there  he  bade  farewell 

To  his  hearth  companions.     He  was  sad  of  mind, 

Wavering,  ready  to  depart,  the  fate 

Most  near  which  now  must  meet  him  in  his  age, 

Seek  his  soul  treasure,  part  his  limhs  from  life, 

Not  long  was  flesh  to  enwrap  the  prince's  soul. 

The  son  of  Ecgtheow,  Beowulf,  spake  :  "  In  youth 

I  have  out-battled  many  a  rush  of  war. 

Seven  winters  I  had  seen  when  Hrethel,  people's 

friend, 

The  king,  received  me  from  my  father,  kept  me, 
Gave  me  good  gifts  and  feasts,  mindful  of  kin. 
I  was  not  in  his  courts  a  whit  less  loved 
Than  any  of  his  children,  Herebeald 
Or  Heathcyn,  or  my  Hygelac.     For  one, 
The  eldest,  by  his  brother's  deed  the  bier 
Was  strewn.     He  missed  his  mark,  and  shot 
His  kinsman,  brother,  not  to  be  avenged, 
When  Heathcyn  with  an  arrow  from  his  bow 
Laid  low  his  lord  and  friend.     So  sad  it  is 
For  an  old  father  to  await  the  death 
Of  his  young  child  upon  the  gallows.     Then 
Rises  his  song  of  sorrow,  when  his  son 
Hangs  to  delight  the  raven,  and  he,  old 
And  feeble,  has  no  help  that  he  can  bring : 
With  every  morning  will  come  memory 
Of  his  boy's  death  ;  he  cares  not  to  await 
Another  heir  within  his  gates,  when  one 
Has  died  for  his  life's  deeds.     In  his  son's  hall 
Wind  whistles,  and  he  sees  the  wine-bench  empty, 
Reft  of  its  cheer ;  sleeps  hanging  in  the  dark 
The  warrior ;  there  is  no  sound  of  harp, 
Mirth  in  his  homestead  as  there  was  of  old. 
Then  passes  he  to  songs,  lay  after  lay 
Of  sorrow,  all  around  him  desolate ; 
The  home,  the  world  is  empty."     Thus  then  mourn jl 
The  prince  for  Herebeald,  and  bore  heart's  pain. 

The  old  Beowulf  continues  in  the  poem  to  tell  of 
the  past  to  his  surrounding  followers,  sadly  recalling 
life  with  the  foreshadowing  of  death  upon  him.  He 
tells  of  the  invasion  by  Ongetheow,  the  death  of 
Hrethel,  the  succession  of  Heathcyn,  the  return 
attack  upon  Ongetheow,  in  which  Ongetheow  was 
slain,  of  his  slaying  of  Daeghrefn,  the  Haga's  cham- 
pion, not  with  sword,  but  by  a  hand-grasp  in  the 
fight. 

"  Now  shall  the  falchion's  edge,  hand  and  hard  sword 

Do  battle  for  the  hoard."     Then  Beowulf  spake 

And  uttered  for  the  last  time  words  of  threat : 

"  Yet  will  I,  a  wise  guardian  of  my  land, 

Seek  conflict,  do  great  deeds,  if  the  vile  scather 

Will  from  his  cavern  seek  me."     Helmeted 

And  bold,  for  the  last  time  he  greeted  dear  companions ; 

"  I  would  not  bear  a  weapon  if  I  knew 

How  I  might  grapple  with  this  evil  one, 

As  once  with  Grendel.     But  now  I  expect 

Fire,  hot,  fierce,  poisonous ;  for  this  I  bear 

The  shield  and  buckler.     Not  by  a  foot's  step 

Will  I  allow  the  guardian  of  the  mount 

To  take  his  flight  from  me.     Here  at  the  mound 

As  Fate  wills  shall  it  be  to  one  of  us." 

Beowulf  bade  his  companions,  protected  by  corslets, 
await  on  the  hill  the  end  of  the  adventure.  Then  he 


arose,  and  with  his  shield  went  down  in  helmet  and 
buckler  under  the  crags  ;  he  trusted  in  his  single 
strength.  He  saw  where  a  stream  broke  from  the 
hill  and  passed  out  hot  with  fierce  tires  from  under  a 
stone  arch.  For  the  dragon's  name,  he  could  not  dive 
under  it  unburnt.  Then  his  voice  stormed  in  loud 
rage;  the  dragon  heard  the  voice  of  man,  and  first 
there  came  his  breath  out  of  the  rock,  hot  sweat  of 
battle.  The  rock  resounded  with  the  roar  of  fire. 
Beowulf  turned  his  shield  against  the  enemy ;  already 
his  sword  was  drawn.  Each  feared  the  other.  The 
stroke  of  Beowulf  s  sword  bit  less  deep  than  there 
was  need.  The  dragon  threw  his  deadly  fire.  Again 
they  met.  The  dragon  breathed  with  new  force; 
Beowulf,  encompassed  by  flame,  was  in  sore  need. 
His  companions  had  turned  to  the  wood  to  save 
their  lives,  but  in  one  of  them,  Wiglaf,  Wexstan's 
son,  there  was  grief  for  the  suffering  of  his  liege 
lord.  He  remembered  the  rich  dwelling-place  of 
the  Wsegmuiidings  that  Beowulf  had  given  him,  and 
all  the  rights.  He  grasped  his  shield,  drew  his  old 
sword,  which  had  belonged  to  Eanmund,  Ohthere's 
son,  whom  Wextan  slew,  taking  his  helm  and  sword. 
To  Wiglaf,  his  son,  he  had  left  the  relic,  and  now  was 
the  first  time  that  the  young  champion  should  brave 
death  for  his  chief.  Wiglaf  reminded  his  comrades 
of  what  the  band  of  followers  owed  to  its  chief. 
Now  is  the  day  come  when  they  could  help  him. 
Then  he  waded  through  the  deadly  smoke,  en- 
couraged Beowulf  to  fight  as  he  had  fought  in  the 
days  of  youth,  "  I  will  support  thee."  Then  came 
again  the  angry  dragon,  the  waves  of  his  fire  burnt 
the  youth's  shield,  but  he  defended  himself  boldly 
behind  the  iron  shield  of  his  kinsman.  Again  Beo- 
wulf recalled  his  past  prowess,  and  struck  with  his 
main  force  upon  the  dragon's  head.  His  good  sword, 
No3gling,  snapped  asunder  with  the  stroke.  It  was 
not  granted  to  Beowulf  to  prevail  with  edge  of  the 
sword.  His  hand-stroke  was  too  strong.  It  broke 
every  blade.  A  third  time  the  dragon  rushed  on 
the  great  chief.  Then  Beowulf  fiercely  grasped  his 
neck  with  its  horrid  bones.  Blood  bubbled  forth 
in  waves,  staining  him  with  the  life-gore.  Then 
Wiglaf  sought  to  aid  his  kinsman,  heeded  not  the 
head,  struck  lower.  The  sword  went  deep  ;  the  fire 
began  then  to  abate.  The  protector  of  the  Goths 
drew  then  the  deadly  knife  that  he  bore  on  his 
corslet,  and  stabbed  the  dragon  in  the  midst.  Then 
the  kindred  chiefs  had  destroyed  the  foe.  There  was 
to  the  prince  a  pause  of  victory.  Then  the  wound 
at  first  given  by  the  dragon  began  to  burn  and  swell, 
the  poison  worked  within  him.  The  prince  sat  on  a 
seat  by  the  mound,  looked  on  the  giant's  work,  saw 
how  the  stone  arches,  firm  on  their  pillars,  held  for 
ever  the  cave  within.  Then  the  thane  laved  with 
water  the  wound  of  his  prince.  Beowulf  spake  of 
the  deadly  livid  wound,  knew  that  his  joy  of  earth 
was  ended.  "  I  have  ruled,"  he  said,  "  fifty  winters, 
and  had  I  a  son  of  my  own  would  now  bequeath  to 
him  my  arms.  I  have  held  my  own  well,  sought  no 
treachery,  sworn  no  false  oath  ;  though  wounded  to 
death,  I  have  joy,  for  I  have  done  no  wrong  to  my 
kinsmen.  Now  go,  dear  Wiglaf,  to  see  the  hoard 
under  the  rock,  let  me  behold  the  treasure  of  the 
past  before  I  resign  life  and  kingdom."  The  poem 
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then  tells  of  the  treasures  seen  by  Wiglaf  in  the 
cavern.  With  treasui'e  for  his  prince  to  see  he 
hurried  out,  lest  when  he  returned  he  should  find 
life  at  end.  The  aged  man  looked  at  the  gold  with 
sorrow,  and  thanked  the  glory  king  that  he  had  been 
al>le  before  death  to  acquire  this  riches  for  his 
people. 

"  My  life  is  well  paid  for  this  hoard ;  and  now 
Care  for  the  people's  needs,  I  may  no  more 
Be  with  them.     Bid  the  wurriors  raise  a  barrow, 
After  the  burning,  on  the  ness  by  the  sea, 
On  Hronesness,  which  shall  rise  high  and  be 
For  a  remembrance  to  my  people.     Seafarers 
Who  from  afar  over  the  mists  of  waters 
Drive  foamy  keels  may  call  it  Beowulf's  Mount 
Hereafter."     Then  the  hero  from  his  neck 
1'ut  off  a  golden  collar ;  to  his  thane, 
To  the  young  warrior,  gave  it  with  his  helm, 
Armlet  and  corslet,  bade  him  use  them  well. 
"  Thou  art  the  last  Wiegmuudiug  of  our  race, 
For  fate  has  swept  my  kinsmen  all  away. 
Earls  in  their  strength  are  to  their  Maker  gone, 
And  I  must  follow  them."     The  aged  chief 
Spake  not  again.     That  was  his  latest  word. 

The  ten  who  had  fled  to  the  wood  came  now  with 
shields  and  arms  to  where  the  dying  champion  lay 
with  his  face  turned  to  Wiglaf.  He  sat,  wearied,  by 
the  shoulders  of  his  lord,  laving  him  with  water. 
But  there  was  no  power  on  earth  to  revive  the  chief- 
tain. Then  easily  came  a  fierce  answer  from  the 
youth  to  those  who  had  lost  courage.  For  every 
earl,  he  told  them,  death  is  better  than  a  life  of  re- 
proach. Then  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  dwellings, 
where  the  return  of  Beowulf  was  in  vain  expected, 
with  news  that  Wiglaf  sat  over  Beowulf,  the  living 
over  the  lifeless.  The  poem  following  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Beowulf  to  surrounding  nations,  again 
falls  into  an  episode  of  retrospect.  Then  is  told  the 
coming  out  of  the  people  to  bring  Beowulfs  body 
with  all  honour  to  the  burning  on  the  funeral  pile. 
They  went  sad  and  tearful  to  the  rocks  under  the 
eagle's  ness,  and  found  the  good  chief  soulless  on  the 
sands.  The  fire-dragon  lay  near,  fifty  feet  of  mea- 
sure ;  by  him  were  rich  cups  and  bowls,  dishes  and 
costly  swords,  with  rust  as  of  a  thousand  years  upon 
them.  Wiglaf  told  with  lament  the  prince's  wish 
that  a  lofty  mound  should  be  raised  over  his  ashes. 
The  bier  was  made  ready.  Wood  was  brought  from 
afar  for  the  funeral  pile.  Seven  men  entered  the 
cavern  with  Wiglaf,  one  carrying  a  torch,  to  bring 
out  the  treasures.  The  dragon's  body  was  rolled 
over  the  clift'  into  the  sea.  Twisted  gold  was  drawn, 
heaped  in  a  wain,  to  Hronesness. 

Then  the  Goth's  people  reared  a  mighty  pile 
With  shields  and  armour  hung,  as  he  had  asked, 
And  in  the  midst  the  warriors  laid  their  lord, 
Lamenting.    Then  the  warriors  on  the  mount 
Kindled  a  mighty  halo  fire  ;  the  smoke  rose 
Black  from  the  Swedish  pine,  the  sound  of  flame 


Mingled  with  sound  of  weeping  ;  the  wind  fell ; 

Until  hot  on  the  breast  the  bone-case  burst. 

Sadly  they  waited  their  lord's  death,  while  smoke 

Spread  over  heaven.     Then  upon  the  hill 

The  people  of  the  Weders  wrought  a  mound, 

High,  broad,  and  to  be  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

In  ten  days  they  had  built  and  walled  it  in 

As  the  wise  thought  most  worthy,  placed  in  it 

Kings,  jewels,  other  treasures  from  the  hoard. 

They  loft  the  riches,  golden  joy  of  earls,  < 

In  dust,  for  earth  to  hold ;  where  yet  it  lies, 

Useless  as  ever.     Then  about  the  mound 

The  warriors  rode,  and  raised  a  mournful  song 

For  their  dead  king,  exalted  his  brave  deeds, 

Holding  it  fit  men  honour  their  liege  lord, 

Praise  him  and  love  him  when  his  soul  is  fled. 

Thus  the  Goth's  people,  sharers  of  his  hearth, 

Mourned  their  chief's  fall,  praised  him,  of  kings,  of 

men, 

The  mildest,  and  the  kindest,  and  to  all 
His  people  gentlest,  yearning  for  their  praise. 


So  ends  the  most  ancient  heroic  song,  not  only 
in  English  literature,  but  in  the  literature  of  any 
Teutonic  language.  Not  less  ancient  than  the  shaping 
of  "Beowulf"  into  our  own  speech  was  the  use  of 
this  manner  of  recital  for  bringing  home  to  the  First- 
English  the  essentials  of  the  Bible  story  in  Csedmon's 
"  Paraphrase,"  of  which  account  has  been  given  in 
another  volume  of  this  Library.1  The  two  noblest 
pieces  of  First-English  are  also  the  most  ancient,  and 
stand  worthily  at  the  beginning  of  a  literature  that 
represents,  without  a  break,  the  life  and  labour  of 
the  people  of  this  country  for  twelve  hundred  years. 

The  oldest  heroic  piece  in  the  High  German 
language  is  the  song  of  "  Hildebrand,"  which  con- 
sists of  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  half-lines, 
and  belongs  to  the  eighth  century.  It  tells  how 
Hildebrand,  who  had  followed  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  Great),  is  travelling  home  from  the  wars,  with 
the  Goths  who  are  his  followers.  He  is  old,  and 
had  left  at  home  his  son  Hadxibrand,  an  infant. 
Hadubrand,  now  a  man,  meets  Hildebrand  with  an 
armed  troop.  Battle  impends.  Each  leader  asks 
the  other's  name.  Hildebrand  recognises  Hadu- 
brand, his  son.  Hadubrand  mocks  at  the  claims  of 
the  enemy  to  be  his  father.  Battle  begins,  and  the 
fragment  ends  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  the  legend 
was  that  old  Hildebrand  proved  his  kindred  by 
sparing  his  son's  life  when  he  had  him  at  his 
mercy.  This  tale  also  allies  itself  to  sagas  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  short  fragment  of  a  poem  upon 
Doomsday,  written  also  in  High  German  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  name 
"  Muspilli  " — which  occurs  also  in  the  ninth  century 
Old  Saxon  poem  (a  poem  of  nearly  six  thousand 
lines)  on  the  Saviour,  the  "  Heliand  " — is  one  with 
Miispell,  the  name  in  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology 
for  an  abode  of  fire. 

1  See  "  Illustrations  of  English  Eeligion,"  pages  3—9. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
LAYAMON'S    "BRUT." 


INITIAL   WITH    POR- 
TRAIT OF  LAYAMON. 

(From   MS.  Cotton. 
Caligula,  A.  ix.) 


T  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth     century 
Layarnon,  the  son  of 
Leovenath,     was     a 
priest  who  read  the 
services  of  the  church 
at  Ernley,  now  called 
Areley  Kings,  011  the 
banks  of  the  Severn, 
three  or  four  miles 
from     Bewdley,     in 
Worcestershire.    He 
had  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  ancient  legend  that  had  begun  half 
a  century   before,   in  1147,  with  the 
appearance  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
Latin  "  History  of  the  Britons."     In 
that  book  a  Welsh  monk,   who   died 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1154,  had  pro- 
duced, in  the   form  of  a  chronicle  of 
historical  events,  a  romance  of  history 
from  the  first  mythical   days  of  the 
settlement  of  Britons  in  this  country 
under    Brut,    the    great-grandson    of 
.^Eneas,  from  whom  they  received  their 
name.    In  the  course  of  this  "  History," 
King  Arthur  appears  as  a  mighty  hero, 
and  it  is  here  that  Arthur,  whose  fame 
had  almost  gone  out  of  the  land,  re- 
appeared  in    England.     He   was   the 
chief  hero  of  Geoffrey's  chronicle ;  and 
a  good   English    chronicler,   who  was 
particular    about    facts,     William    of 
Newbury,  said  that  Geoffrey  was  lying 
shamelessly  almost  throughout,  and  had 
(~\  £   \MC      made  the  little  finger  of  his  Arthur 
bx  H  stronger  than  the  back  of  Alexander 

f  '•  \        the  Great.    The  book  was  in  such  great 

demand  that  Alfred  of  Beverley  made 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  Latin ;  Geoffrey 
Gaimar  translated  it  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  to  please  the  wife  of 
a  baron  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and 
Wace,  a  poet  born  at  Jersey,  com- 
pleted a  version  of  it  into  French 
verse,  with  many  additions  to  the 
stories  about  Arthur,  as  "Li  Romans 
de  Brut."  This  was  completed  within 
about  eight  years  after  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  "  History  of  the  Britons  " 
first  appeared.  The  demand  for  ro- 
mances of  King  Arthur  was  soon  met  by  a  large 
supply  from  Brittany,  and  Walter  Map,  one  of 
Henry  II. 's  chaplains,  harmonised  them,  with  ad- 
dition of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Holy  Graal "  to 
supply  the  missing  element  of  spiritual  life.  The 
simple  priest  by  the  Severn,  who  loved  poetry  and 
had  skill  of  his  own  in  verse,  heard  of  these 
things,  and  desired  possession  of  the  famous  history, 
that  he  might  amuse  himself  by  reproducing  it 


in  English  verse.  He  obtained,  by  travelling  for 
it,  the  required  material,  set  to  work,  and  pro- 
duced a  poem  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines. 
This  is  Layamon's  "  Brut,"  twice  as  long  as  the 
"  Brut "  of  Wace,  upon  which  it  was  chiefly  founded, 
and  including  new  details  to  enrich  the  legends 
of  King  Arthur.  His  poem,  of  which  there  are 
two  MSS.,  both  in  the  British  Museum,  appears 
by  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  in  the 
years  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  from  A.D.  1200  to  1205,  or  a  little 
later.  Until  that  time  there  had  been,  since  the 
Conquest,  no  literature  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
Latin  was  in  literature  the  language  of  the  clergy 
and  the  educated  classes,  French  the  language  of 
the  court.  With  the  thirteenth  century  came  the 
renewal  of  a  literature  in  the  mother-tongue,  as  it 
was  at  that  stage  of  the  transition  from  First- 
English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  to  the  English  of  the 
present  day.  The  metre  used  by  Layamon  was 
still  the  old  First-English  unrhymed  measure,  with 
alliteration ;  but  influence  of  the  rhymed  French 
verse  caused  Layamon  to  blend  sometimes  with  the 
Teutonic  measure  a  few  rhymes.  This  is  his  begin- 
ning, in  his  own  words  : 

An1  preost  wes  on  leoden  : 
La3amon  wes  ihoten. 
he  wes  Leouenathes  sone  : 
lithe  him  beo  drihten. 
he  wonede  at  Ernle3e  ; 
at  sethelen  are  chirchen. 
vppen  Scuarnc  stathe : 
Sel  thar  him  thuhte. 
on  f  est  Kadestone : 
ther  he  bock  radde. 
Hit  com  him  on  mode  : 
and  on  his  mern  thonke. 
thet  he  wolde  of  Engle  : 
tha  aethelajn  tellen. 
wat  heo  ihoten  weoren  : 
and  wonene  heo  comen. 
tha  Englene  londe : 
serest  ahten. 

Or  in  our  modern  tongue  thus  it  begins  : 

There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  Who  was  named  Layamon. 
He  was  son  of  Leovenath, — May  the  Lord  be  gracious  to 
him  ! — He  dwelt  at  Ernley,  At  a  noble  church  Upon  Severn's 
bank,  Good  it  seemed  to  him,  Near  Radstone,  Where  he  read 
book.  It  came  to  him  in  mind,  And  in  his  chief  thought, 
That  he  would  of  England  Tell  the  noble  deeds.  What  the 
men  were  named,  And  whence  they  came  Who  English  land 
First  had,  After  the  flood  That  came  from  the  Lord  That 
destroyed  all  here  That  is  found  alive  Except  Noah  and  Sem 
Japhet  and  Cam  And  their  four  wives  That  were  with  them 

i  The  initial  to  this  chapter  is  the  A  of  this  first  word  in  the  older 
MS.  In  the  following  account  of  the  poem,  except  in  the  verse  trans- 
lation and  the  legends  of  Vortigern  and  King  Arthur,  use  is  made 
of  a  digest  which  I  gave  some  time  since  in  my  "  English  Writers." 
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in  the  ark.  Layomon  began  the  journey  Wide  over  this  land 
and  procured  the  noblo  books  Which  he  took  for  pattern. 
He  took  the  English  book  That  Saint  Bede  made.  Another 
he  took,  in  Latin,  That  Saint  Alhin  inade  Anil  tin  fair 
Atutin  Who  brought  btptum  in  hither;  Tlie  tliird  hook  he 
took,  Laid  there  in  the  midst,  That  a  French  elerk  made, 
Who  was  named  Waco  Who  well  could  write  And  he  gave  it 
to  the  noble  Eleanor  that  was  Henry's  queen,  The  high  king's. 
Layamon  laid  down  those  hooks  And  turned  the  leaves.  He 
beheld  them  lovingly,  May  the  Lord  he  inereiful  to  him! 
Pen  he  took  with  fingers  And  wrote  a  hook-skin  And  the  true 
word  Set  together  And  the  three  Hooks  Compressed  into  one. 
Now  prayeth  Layanion  Karh  good  man,  For  the  Almighty's 
love,  That  reads  this  book,  And  learns  this  rune  (counsel) 
That  ho  these  soothfast  words  Say  together  For  his  father's  soul 
That  brought  him  forth,  And  for  his  mother's  soul  That  bore 
him  to  be  a  man.  And  for  his  own  soul  That  it  be  the  better. 
Amen.  Now  saith  with  lofty  song  He  that  was  a  priest  in 
the  land  All  as  the  books  speak,  That  he  took  for  pattern. 
The  Greeks  had  Troy  With  mischief  conquered,  &c. 


Eneas  escaped  with  his  son  Ascanius  and  his 
retinue  in  twenty  ships  to  Italy,  landed  where  Rome 
now  stands,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the  wise 
old  King  Latin.  He  was  to  marry  also  the  king's 
daughter,  Lavinia,  and  be  his  heir.  Turnus,  who  loved 
her,  fought  for  her  and  fell.  Eneas  took  Lavine  to 
wife,  and  had  the  country,  and  after  four  years  died, 
and  after  his  death  the  queen  had  a  son  for  her 
comfort,  Silvius  Eneas,  of  whom  his  brother,  As- 
canius, son  of  Eneas,  by  Creusa,  daughter  of  Priam, 
took  charge.  In  his  day  the  Fiend  carried  away, 
from  Alba  Longa  that  he  built,  the  idol  that  Eneas 
brought  from  Troy.  Ascanius  had  a  son  named 
Silvius,  who  secretly  loved  Lavine's  niece  ;  and  when 
the  lady  was  with  child,  Ascanius  called  all  who 
knew  songs  of  magic  art,  the  Devil  was  among  them, 
to  tell  what  that  was.  And  they  found  by  their 
sorrowful  spells  that  it  was  a  son,  who  should  slay 
both  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  be  through  their 
death  driven  from  the  land.  And  his  mother  died 
through  him  in  his  birth,  but  the  child  lived,  and 
was  named  Brutus,  throve,  and  loved  virtue.  When 
fifteen  years  old,  he  went  to  the  wood  with  his 
father.  They  found  a  herd  of  harts.  The  father 
drove  them  to  his  son ;  Brutus  set  on  his  arrow, 
he  thought  to  shoot  the  tall  deer,  and  hit  his  own 
father  through  the  breast.  Woe  was  Brutus  there- 
fore !  Woe  was  him  alive  when  his  father  was 
dead  !  When  his  kindred  heard  that  he  had  slain 
his  father,  they  banished  him  from  the  land,  and  he 
went  sorrowful  to  Greece,  where  he  found  his  kin- 
dred of  the  Troy  folk,  but  they  were  all  slaves. 
The  men  were  become  numerous ;  the  women  had 
thriven ;  the  cattle  were  abundant.  Brutus  had 
been  but  a  little  while  in  the  land  when  he  became 
dear  to  all;  for  he  WHS  a  man  most  good  to  please 
the  people ;  bountiful,  which  is  great  honour ;  be- 
loved by  all  who  looked  on  lii'u.  They  gave  him 
gifts  and  greeted  him  courteously  ;  they  said  to  him 
secretly  that  if  he  were  bold  ana\  durst  do  it,  he 
would  lead  them  out  of  slavery  to  freedom,  and  he 
should  be  their  duke.  "  We  have,"  sawl  they,  "seven 
thousand  good  knights,  besides  the  women,  who 
know  nothing  of  weapons,  children,  and  hinds  t<> 


mind  the  cattle."  In  Greece  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty  years  old,  named  Assaracus,  his  father  a 
Greek,  his  mother  a  Trojan  concubine.  Assaracus 
had  a  brother  born  in  wedlock,  who  took  from  him 
the  castles  that  his  father  gave  him ;  so  there  was 
much  fighting,  and  Assaracus,  who  was  a  good 
knight,  joined  the  Trojans  who  were  of  his  mother's 
kindred.  By  his  advice  Brutus  was  made  Duke, 
Wiir  was  prepared,  and  a  letter 'was  sent  by  Brutus 
to  Pandrasus,  the  Greek  king,  telling  him  that  he 
had  seven  thousand  men  in  castles,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains many  thousands,  who  would  rather  live  on 
roots  like  swine  of  the  forest  than  endure  more 
slavery,  and  that  they  prayed  him  in  friendship  to 
set  them  free.  The  king  raised  a  great  army,  but 
Brutus,  disposing  his  men  in  a  forest  pass,  smote 
the  king's  army,  so  that  many  fell  by  sword  and 
spear;  many  were  drowned  in  the  river  Achalon. 
Then  the  king's  brother,  Antigonus,  marched  against 
Brutus,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  king 
besieged  the  castle  of  Sparatin,  in  which  were  six 
hundred  Trojan  knights  ;  and,  as  the  king  thought, 
his  captive  brother,  but  he  was  safe  in  the  woods. 
The  king  could  not  take  the  castle,  and  when 
famine  approached,  the  knights  in  it  sent  for  help 
to  Brutus.  There  was  a  well-born  man,  named 
Anacletus,  taken  with  Antigonus.  Brutus  rushed 
on  him,  threatening  him  grimly  with  naked  sword, 
"  unless  thou  dost  my  bidding ;  but  if  thou  do  it, 
ye  may  help  yourselves."  Anacletus  consented  to 
go  to  his  own  men  as  an  escaped  prisoner,  say  that 
Antigonus  was  escaped  also,  and  lying  in  the  wood 
for  rescue,  and  so  bring  the  knights  of  the  Greeks 
into  an  ambush.  This  he  did,  for  he  was  the 
betrayer  of  his  people.  And  then  Brutus,  dividing 
his  army,  crept  by  stealth  on  the  king's  camp ;  and 
when  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  king's  tent,  he 
leapt  from  his  horse  and  blew  a  loud  blast  on  his 
horn.  The  Trojans  heard  that  and  advanced  ;  they 
awakened  the  Greeks  with  their  terrible  slaughter. 
Heads  flew  on  the  field.  The  fated  fell  ;  many 
hand,  many  foot,  the  hap  was  worse,  and  Brutus 
with  his  knights  captured  the  king.  All  whole 
and  sound  loudly  he  called,  "  I  have  the  king  of 
this  folk  !  Fell  down  his  people.  Let  none  escape 
alive  to  the  woods,  and  I  will  lead  this  king  with 
myself."  So  Brutus  took  all  and  delivered  Sparatin. 
On  the  morrow  they  buried  the  slain  and  divided 
the  spoil. 

Then  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Trojans  should 
come  to  the  hustings,  and  their  lord  spake,  and 
thus  said  to  them,  "  Listen,  my  knights  ;  listen, 
my  dear  men;  tell  me  the  counsel  that  seems  to 
you  good.  I  have  this  king  and  his  brother  pri- 
soners, have  slain  his  people,  and  parted  his  goods 
among  my  friends.  If  ye  that  are  my  brave  men 
advise  it,  I  will  smite  off  his  head  ;  and  if  ye  so 
advise  me,  I  will  free  him,  if  he  give  xis  treasure 
for  his  life."  Then  the  knights  answered  with 
differing  opinions,  and  while  they  debated  Mem- 
bricius  spoke,  and  counselled  that  they  demand  of 
the  king  freedom,  his  daughter,  Ignogen,  for  wife 
to  Lord  Brutus,  gold,  steeds,  provision,  and  all  the 
ships  that  were  in  his  land,  so  that  the  Trojans 
might  depart  over  the  seas  to  a  country  pleasant  to 
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them,  where  they  would  make  Brutus  king.  When 
he  had  spoken  [and  his  whole  hasting  speech  is  given 
in  the  poem],  there  was  great  talking,  great  din, 
much  clamour  of  people,  and  they  all  cried  thus, 
"  Sooth  saith  Membricius."  So  was  agreed,  and  so 
was  done,  and  the  good  knights  went  right  to  the 
sea ;  great  was  the  joy  that  Brutus  had  with  him  ! 
Brutus  took  Ignogen  and  led  her  into  the  ship.  They 
righted  their  ropes,  they  reared  their  masts,  they 
wound  up  sails,  the  wind  stood  at  their  will ;  six- 
teen times  twenty  ships  went  from  the  haven,  and 
four  great  ships  that  were  full  laden  with  the  best 
weapons  that  Brutus  had. 

First  they  landed  at  the  island  of  Leogice,  that 
had  been  ravaged  by  outlaws,  and  bereft  of  inha- 
bitants. There  the  men  killed  as  much  wild  deer  as 
they  would,  and  found  a  ruined  castle  with  a  temple 
made  of  marble  stone,  lofty  and  spacious,  "  the  Worse 
had  it  to  wield."  Therein  was  an  image  of  woman's 
form,  fair  and  very  noble,  called  by  her  heathen 
name  Diana,  the  Devil  loved  her.  She  worked 
wondercraft  with  the  fiend's  help.  She  was  queen  of 
all  the  woods  that  were  on  earth.  Brutus  took  his 
twelve  wisest  men  and  a  priest,  bare  a  gold  vessel  of 
wine  mixed  with  the  milk  of  a  hind  shot  by  his  own 
hand,  lighted  a  fire  on  the  altar,  and  went  nine  times 
around  it.  He  entreated  the  beloved  lady,  often 
kissed  the  altar,  poured  milk  on  the  fire,  with  mild 
words,  "  Lady  Diana  !  loved  Diana  !  high  Diana, 
help  in  need.  Teach  me,  counsel  me  by  thy  wise 
craft,  whither  to  lead  my  people  to  a  winsome  land, 
where  they  may  dwell.  And  if  I  may  get  the  land 
and  my  people  spread  over  it,  I  will  make  a  spacious 
dwelling  in  thy  name,  and  honour  thee  with  high 
worship."  Thus  spake  Brutus,  and  he  took  the  hide 
of  the  hind,  spread  it  before  the  altar,  kneeled,  lay 
down  on  it  and  slept.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  his  lady,  Diana,  beheld  him  lovingly, 
and  cotirteously  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
said,  "  Beyond  France  thou  shalt  find  in  the  West  a 
winsome  land  that  is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Thereon 
thou  shalt  prosper.  There  is  fowl,  there  is  fish  ; 
there  dwell  fair  deer.  There  is  wood,  there  is  water, 
there  is  much  wilderness.  The  land  is  most  win- 
some. Springs  there  are  fair.  Eotens  most  strong 
dwell  in  the  land.  Albion  is  the  land's  name,  but 
men  there  are  none.  Thereto  shalt  thou  go,  and  a 
new  Troy  there  make  ;  there  shall  arise  of  thy  kin 
royal  progeny,  and  over  all  lands  shall  their  fame  be 
high."  Brutus  when  he  awoke  promised  the  lady  in 
that  land  a  temple  and  an  image  of  red  gold. 

So  [with  divers  lesser  adventures]  they  sailed  on, 
and,  escaping  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  siren 
snares  of  the  mermaids,  saw  Spain,  and,  there 
landing,  found  a  four-fold  host  of  their  own  kindred, 
who  had  been  led  thither  by  Atenor  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  After  Atenor  was  dead,  Corineus,  strong 
as  a  giant,  was  their  duke,  and  he  it  was  who  gave 
Brutus  the  kiss  of  welcome.  When  Brutus  told 
whither  he  was  bound,  Corineus  said,  "  And  I  will 
go  with  thee,  with  my  good  folk,  and  have  part  with 
thee ;  and  hold  thee  for  chief  and  obey  thee  for  lord." 

So  they  came  by  Armorica,  and  anchored  in  the 
Loire  for  seven  nights  and  a  day,  and  sent  over 
the  land  and  viewed  the  people.  Goflfar,  King  of 
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Poitou,  was  displeased,  and  sent,  to  inquire  why 
these  people  came,  his  alderman,  Numbert,  who 
met  Corineus,  with  five  hundred  knights,  and  horn 
and  hounds,  hunting  the  deer  in  the  king's  park. 
Numbert  in  wrath  shot  an  arrow  against  Corineus, 
but  Corineus,  leaping  on  him  like  a  lion,  seized  the 
bow  from  which  the  arrow  had  been  shot,  and  smote 
him  with  it,  so  that  hi.s  head-bone  broke  to  bits,  and 
his  blood  and  brains  dashed  out.  Nuinbert's  com- 
panions fied  with  the  tidings  to  King  Goffar,  who 
raised  an  army.  Then  there  was  a  battle  lasting 
for  a  day,  and  Coriueus  slew  two  hundred  with  his 
sword  before  it  broke.  After  the  sword  broke,  he 
wrenched  a  war-axe  from  a  man's  hand,  and  with 
that  hewed  among  the  flying  Poitou  folk.  The 
king's  strong  man  Suard  he  chopped  in  two,  right 
by  the  ribs.  The  folk  that  fled  from  Corineus  came 
to  Brutus,  and  they  slew  all  that  they  came  nigh. 

Goffar  fled  ont  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Emperor 
and  twelve  companions,  who  were  kings,  of  France. 
While  Brutus  was  harrying  Armorica,  they  gathered 
forces,  and  presently  they  besieged  Brutus  In  a 
strong  castle  that  he  had  built.  In  a  sally  made  by 
Brutus,  a  strong  knight,  and  relation  of  his,  named 
Turnus,  was  so  furious  in  fight  that,  when  he  was 
killed,  from  him  the  castle  was  named  Tours,  and 
the  whole  land  Touraine. 

The  French  wei'e  beaten,  Brutus  blew  his  horn, 
assembled  his  forces,  and  they  held  counsel  together, 
and  resolved  to  march  to  the  sea.  So  they  went  to 
their  ships  with  treasure  of  Goffar  and  of  the 
Frenchmen  dead  in  fight,  and  voyaged  till  they 
came  to  land  at  Dartmouth,  by  Totness.  Then  had 
Brutus  the  gift  Di  ma  promised  him,  and  his  men 
made  mirth  and  were  thankful.  They  found  in  the 
land  twenty  giants,  whose  names  I  never  have  heard 
tell  in  song  or  speech,  except  the  name  of  one  who 
was  their  chief  lord,  hight  Geomagog,  who  was  the 
most  powerful.  God's  enemy :  the  Worse  loved 
him.  The  arrows  of  the  Trojans  at  first  drove  these 
fiends  into  the  caverns.  But  one  day,  when  Brutus 
and  all  his  folk  were  blithe,  there  came  twenty  tall 
giants  descending  from  the  hills,  mighty  and  strong ; 
great  trees  were  their  clubs,  and  in  a  little  time 
they  slew  five  hundred.  Then  the  Trojan  men 
turned  on  them  with  arrows,  and  slew  all  but  Geo- 
magog, who  was  taken  alive,  and  brought  before 
Brutus,  to  wrestle  with  Coi'ineus. 

Brutus  sat  as  judge  upon  a  down,  the  folk  came  together 
upon  a  sea-cliff.  Forth  came  Corineus,  and  advanced  him- 
self, and  the  giant  also,  that  all  beheld  it.  There  was  many 
a  man,  there  was  many  a  woman,  there  was  mickle  folk  at 
the  wrestling.  They  yoked  their  arms  and  made  themselves 
ready ;  breast  against  breast — bones  they  cracked.  They 
thrust  out  their  shanks,  the  heroes  were  strong;  they 
rammed  their  heads  together,  the  people  beheld.  Oft  they 
fell  down,  as  they  would  lie ;  oft  they  leaped  up,  as  they 
would  fly.  Loathly  glances  they  flashed  with  their  eyes. 
Their  gnashing  of  teeth  was  all  as  the  wild  boar's  rage. 
Awhile  they  were  black  and  loathly  swollen,  awhile  they 
were  red  and  highly  enraged.  Either  of  them  willed  to 
conquer  the  other  with  wiles,  with  stratagems,  and  with 
wondrous  strength.  Geomagog  bethought  what  he  might 
do,  and  thrust  Corineus  from  off  his  breast,  eft  drew  him 
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back  and  broke  him  by  the  back  four  of  his  ribs,  evilly  he 
marred  him;  but  he  no  whit  mimlrd  that.  It  wantod  little 
that  Corinous  was  not  overcome.  Nevertheless  In-  bethought 
him  what  ho  might  do ;  he  took  Geomagog  to  heart  and 
Btretched  out  his  arms  and  hugged  him  so  that  his  back 
broke,  grasped  him  by  the  girdle,  and  grimly  liravi •<!  him  up. 
The  rock  was  most  high  where  on  the  cliff  they  fought. 
Corineus  foiled  him,  and  hurled  him  with  strength  down  the 
rock,  so  that  his  bones  clave  asunder,  HO  the  fiend  broke 
all  to  pieces  ere  he  came  to  the  ground,  and  thus  went 
the  mighty  wretch  to  hell.  Now  and  evermore  is  the  cliff 
known  to  each  people  as  Geomagog's  leap. 

Then  the  Trojans  spread  over  the  land,  tilled  it, 
built  towns.  It  had  been  named  Albion;  they 
called  it  as  the  land  of  Brutus,  Britain ;  and  the 
Trojan  men  after  their  lord  called  themselves  Britons. 
Brutus  gave  Corineus,  his  dear  warrior,  one  part  of 
the  land.  The  lord  hight  Corineus  and  the  land 
Corinie.  Afterwards,  through  the  people  who  were 
in  the  land,  they  called  it  Cornwall,  through  their 
foolish  custom.  [It  was  a  Cornwall  that  included 
Devonshire.]  Their  own  Trojan  speech  they  called 
British,  but  Englishmen  changed  its  name  after 
Gurmund  came  into  this  land. 

Gurrnund  drove  out  the  Britons,  and  his  folk 
were  named  Saxons  from  one  end  of  Alemaine  that 
was  named  Angles,  and  of  Angles  come  Englishmen, 
and  they  called  it  England.  The  English  overcame 
the  Britons.  Brutus  had  Britain,  and  Corineus 
Cornwall.  The  people  increased  and  throve,  and 
the  fair  land  was  dear  to  Brutus. 

Then  thinking  of  Troy,  he  journeyed  over  all  this 
land  to  view  the  country,  and  found  a  winsome  spot 
upon  a  water,  and  reared  there  a  rich  burgh,  with 
bowers,  and  halls,  and  high  stone  walls,  and  named 
it  Troy  the  New.  Afterwards  the  people  called  it 
Trinovant.  And  many  winters  afterwards  there 
arose  a  king  of  Brutus'  kin  named  Lud,  who  loved 
this  burgh  much,  dwelt  in  it  many  winters,  and 
caused  loudly  to  be  proclaimed  that  it  should  be 
called  Kaer-Lud,  after  his  own  name.  Afterwards 
came  other  dominion  and  new  customs,  so  that  men 
called  it  Lund  in  all  over  the  country.  Then  came 
English  men  who  called  it  Lundene ;  thereafter  the 
French,  who  conquered  it  with  fight  and  called  it, 
with  their  country  manners,  Lundres. 

Brutus  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  he  and 
Ignogen  had  three  sons.  Locrine,  the  eldest  and 
wisest,  who  had  the  south  land,  of  people  called 
after  him  Locres  [Lloegr] ;  and  Camber  was  the 
second  who  had  all  westward  of  Severn,  Cambria, 
"that  is  the  wild  land  that  the  Welshmen  love." 
Afterwards  it  was  called  Wales  on  account  of  the 
Queen  Galues,  and  for  the  Duke  Gualun  men  call 
them  Welshmen.  The  third  brother  was  Albanac, 
whom  King  Humber  afterwards  destroyed ;  he  had 
the  north  land  now  called  Scotland,  but  in  his  day 
Albanie.  I 

A  king  of  Huns  then  came  into  the  land, 
Humber  his  name,  evil  his  ways  ;  his  men 
Were  bold,  and  he  had  wasted  many  lands, 
And  many  hundred  islands  by  tho  strand, 
All  that  lay  between  us  ;md  Alcmaine. 
King  Humber  and  his  fleet  came  with  a  host 


Upon  the  land  of  Albanac,  they  warred 

Against  his  people,  burning,  ravaging, 

Much  harming.     Against  him  Albanac  marched 

With  many  men.     They  met,  and  warriors  fell. 

Albanac's  people  were  laid  low,  save  those 

Who  fled  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

And  in  the  fight  fell  Albanac  himself, 

Such  harm  strong  Humber  brought  into  the  land. 

They  who  escaped  the  fight  fled  to  Locrine, 

For  he  was  strong.     And  him  they  told,  in  sooth, 

That  Albanac  was  dead,  Humber  had  slain  him. 

Then  the  two  brethren,  Camber  and  Locrine, 

Joined  force,  with  all  their  people  and  their  knights, 

And  against  Humber  with  great  strength  they  marched 

Humber  was  passing  wroth  ;  the  land  was  his  ; 

He  crossed  the  Scottish  water  with  his  knights, 

With  busy  fight  would  win  the  land  of  Britain. 

Locrine  and  Camber  met  him.     Fiercely  rose 

A  stir  of  weapons,  and  the  people  fell. 

There  Humber  went  to  bale ;  blithe  were  the  Britons. 

There,  through  Locrine  and  Camber,  he  lost  all, 

Barely  escaping,  fled  into  the  water, 

Where  he  was  drowned  with  many  of  his  people. 

For  Humber's  death,  they  called  the  water  Humber. 

With  his  great  army  Humber  had  made  war 
In  Alemaine,  sorely  despoiled  the  land, 
And  hurt  the  people.     He  had  taken  there 
Three  most  fair  maidens,  one  was  named  ./Estrild, 
A  high  king's  daughter,  fairest  upon  earth. 
In  the  ships  were  these  maidens  with  the  men 
Who  guarded  Humber's  treasure  while  he  fought. 
Then  came  Locrine  and  Camber  to  the  ships, 
When  Humber  in  the  Humber  had  been  drowned, 
To  have  all  treasure  the  King  Humber  owned. 
They  found  among  the  sailors  the  three  maids. 
Locrine  there  saw  ./Estrild,  and  lovingly 
He  looked  upon  hor,  took  her  in  his  arms, 
Glad-hearted. 
"  Good,"  he  said,  "  shall  betide  thee,  for  thou  art, 

0  woman,  comely,  and  I  for  my  queen 
Will  hold  thee  in  high  honour ;  while  I  live 
None  other  will  I  have  ;  never  in  life 
Was  I  so  blithe,  as  now  I  am  for  thee." 

But  there  yet  lived  in  Cornwall  Corineus 
As  duke,  whose  only  daughter  was  most  dear. 
Locrine  had  pledged  himself  to  marry  her, 
And  plighted  troth  with  her  before  his  men, 
Yet  she  was  now  forsaken  for  ^Estrild. 
Corineus,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  heard  of  this, 
That  his  loved  daughter  was  loathed  by  Loorine. 
Uneasy,  sad  of  mood,  he  journeyed  hither, 
To  Locrine,  with  a  great  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
Sternly  he  looked  upon  Locrine,  and  said : 
"  Tell  me,  thou  hated  man,  manifest  fool, — 
Sorrow  be  thino,  shield  thoe  no  man  from  death  !  — 
Thou  hast  shamed  my  daughter,  the  child  dear  to  me, 
Me  thou  hast  shamed,  and  therefore  shalt  thou  die ! 

1  shared  thy  father's  dangers,  led  his  men, 
And  many  a  toil  and  many  a  sweat  I  bore, 
Many  a  grim  onset,  many  a  rush  of  war, 

Many  a  hard  blow,  and  wound,  and  wondrous  fight, 
In  many  a  field  for  Brut,  who  was  my  friend, 
And  my  loved  lord.     Wherefore  thou  shalt  be  slain, 
For  he  was  not  thy  father.     \Vert  thou  son 
Of  Brut,  thou  never  couldst  bring  shame  on  me. 
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For  love  of  him  have  I  foiled  to  the  ground 
Many  a  giant,  and  thou  wilt  ropay 
All  my  great  toils  with  harm,  and  set  aside 
My  fair  and  gracious  daughter  Guendolene 
For  a  strange  maiden  who  is  named  ^Estrild. 
Whence  she  came,  or  what  king  her  father  is, 
What  queen  her  mother  is,  thou  canst  not  toll. 
Have  for  her  love  that  which  thou  lovest  least, 
I  cut  thee  piecemeal  with  this  battle-axe  !  " 
Then  high  upheaving,  down  struck  Corineus, 
Smote  with  his  axe  and  struck  on  a  great  stone, 
As  Locrine  started  from  it,  the  great  stone 
Brake  all  to  pieces.     All  from  every  side 
Hastened  to  part  the  two,  and  there  was  strife 
Among  the  people,  many  a  high  word. 
Then  a  great  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held. 
For  foreign  treasure  they  would  not  allow 
A  strife  between  Corineus  and  Locrine. 
"  But  we  advise  and  counsel  that  we  take 
For  queen  to  Locrine  Guendolene,  and  keep 
Our  oaths  to  both  kings  with  the  people's  love 
A  faithful  pledge,  and  send  ^Estrild  away." 

But  Locrine  did  not  so ;  he  would  deceive. 

He  took  a  trusty  servant  of  his  own 

And  sent  him  to  the  town  named  Trinovant, 

Called  in  our  language  London,  bade  him  there 

Make  in  all  haste  a  cavern,  stately  and  fair, 

The  walls  of  stone,  with  doors  of  the  whale's  bone, 

In  a  fair  place  beyond  the  search  of  men ; 

Place  therein  fuel  and  good  store  of  clothes, 

Palls,  purples,  golden  vessels,  with  much  wine, 

Much  wax,  and  winsome  things,  and  afterwards 

Go  thither  straight  by  night,  with  secret  craft, 

And  place  2Estrild  therein.     As  Locrine  bade, 

So  did  this  noble,  for  his  lord's  behests 

Each  good  man  should  fulfil.     Thus  in  the  cave 

^Estrild  dwelt  seven  years,  nor  passed  the  door, 

Nor  was  it  known  of  man,  except  the  king 

And  his  companion  knight,  that  she  was  there. 

But  when  he  went  to  Trinovant  he  said 

To  Guendolene  that  there  for  seven  nights 

He  was  in  secret  worshipping  his  god. 

He  would  not  that  men  knew  what  there  he  sought ; 

And  Guendolene  believed  him ;  all  his  crafts. 

So  fared  Locrine  the  wild  that  at  one  time 

Both  Guendolene  and  ^Estrild  were  with  child. 

A  daughter  had  ^Estrild,  born  in  the  cave ; 

She  was  baptised  into  the  faith  then  held, 

And  was  named  Abren  ; l  fairer  child  was  none. 

A.  son  had  Guendolene  to  glad  her  heart : 

He  was  named  Madan,  the  king's  noble  son. 

This  child  grew,  throve,  and  was  beloved  of  all. 

When  he  could  walk  and  speak,  the  king  Locrine 

Sent  his  fair  son  Madan  to  Corineus 

Into  his  land,  that  he  should  train  him  well 

And  teach  him  manhood,  which  he  mainly  did 

The  while  he  might.     Then  there  slipped  on  the  time 

That  each  awaits,  when  Corineus  the  strong 

Must  end  his  life  ;  the  king  heard,  and  was  pleased, 

When  he  knew  for  a  truth  that  Corineus 

Was  dead ;  he  took  twelve  good  men  of  his  folk, 

And  sent  back  Guendolene  to  her  own  land, 

Her  father's  land,  to  Cornwall.     There  she  was 

1  This  is  the  Sabrina,  "  virgin  daughter  of  Locrine,"  of  Milton's 
"  Comus." 


At  home,  and  Madan  with  her,  and  to  all 

The  men  who  served  her  father  in  his  life 

She  made  sore  plaint,  and  gathered  in  a  band 

Her  kindred  and  all  knights  she  could  collect, 

And  all  the  country  people,  friends  to  her, 

And  all  the  foreigners  who  came  to  her 

From  many  lands  for  silver  and  for  gold. 

Freely  she  gave  to  her  good  champions, 

And  bade  them  for  her  love  avenge  her  wrong. 

Locrine,  the  king,  had  taken  to  himself 

JEstrild,  she  pleased  him  and  he  made  her  queen. 

Under  that  bliss  of  theirs  lay  many  harms. 

Locrine,  the  king  over  this  folk,  was  told 

That  Guendolene  was  speeding  with  a  host 

Against  his  land  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on 

The  king  and  queen.     Then  with  his  folk  the  king 

Hastened  against  her,  and  the  armies  met 

Upon  a  river  that  was  named  the  Stour, 

There  was  stern  fight  between  them  both,  in  Dorset. 

Locrine  died  there,  an  arrow  struck  his  heart 

And  down  he  fell.     He  died  there,  with  much  people. 

The  living  fled,  great  was  the  flight  of  them. 

And  Guendolene  prevailed,  and  had  the  land. 

Then  she  went  to  the  castle  where  ^Estrild 

Was  dwelling,  she  took  ^Estrild  and  Abren, 

And  caused  them  to  be  bound,  and  had  them  cast 

In  a  great  water,  where  they  drowned  and  died. 

Then  Guendolene  was  lady  of  the  land, 

And  with  a  deep  wit  bade  that  men  should  call 

The  water  Auren  where  Abren  was  drowned 

Because  of  the  maid  Abren,  and  for  love 

Of  Locrine,  her  own  lord,  by  whom  Abren 

Was  daughter  of  jEstrild.     So  she  had  slain 

The  king,  the  new  queen,  and  her  child,  and  still 

The  river's  name  is  always  said  to  be 

Auren  that  flows  by  Christchurch2  to  the  sea. 

Queen  Guendolene,  who  is  also  said  to  have  drowned 
Sabrina  and  her  mother,  ^Estrild,  in  the  Severn,  that 
now  bears  Sabrina's  name,  reigned  fifteen  years  and 
nine  days  after  Locrine's  death.  But  she  afterwards 
retired  to  her  own  Cornwall,  giving  to  Madan, 
her  son,  his  father's  kingdom.  Madan  had  two 
sons,  Malin  and  Membrez,  both  of  them  wicked; 
at  his  death  he  gave  his  kingdom  in  their  hands. 
Then  there  was  strife  between  them.  Membrez 
slew  his  brother,  and  reigned  twenty  years  as  a 
monster  of  wickedness ;  but  at  last,  parted  from  his 
followers  in  the  hunt,  was  set  upon  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  wolves.  His  son  and  successor,  Ebrauc, 
was  the  noblest  of  kings.  He  conquered  France 
and  more  than  France.  "This  was  the  first  king 
that  went  out  a  robbing,  who  passed  over  sea  out  of 
this  land.  Very  long  after  his  time  was  all  his 
people  immeasurably  rich  from  his  plunder.  He  it 
was  who  built  Kaer  Ebrauc ;  afterwards  it  was 
called  Eborac ;  then  came  foreign  men  and  named 
it  Eoverwic ;  and  the  northern  men,  not  long  since, 
through  an  ill-usage,  named  it  Yeorc."  He  reigned 
sixty  years,  and  had  twenty  sons,  each  by  a  different 
mother,  and  thirty  fair  daughters,  after  the  fairest 
of  whom,  Galues,  Wales  was  named.  Sihius,  King 
of  Lombardy,  sent  for  all  Ebrauc's  daughters,  to  be 

2  Christchurch  is  by  the  sea  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and 
Stour. 
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married  to  his  knights  of  Trojan  kin,  who  could  not 
endure  the  women  of  the  Lombard  country.  Some 
of  their  brothers  went  with  them  and  passed  as 
conqueroin  into  Alemaine,  but  the  eldest  son  re- 
mained by  his  father  Kin-am-,  and  his  name  was 
Brutus  Vert-Escu.  He  reigned  twelve  years  after 
his  father's  death,  and  had  a  son  named  Leil,  who 
reigned  after  his  father  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
built  Kaer  Leil  (Carlisle).  "In  all  the  north  land 
is  there  no  burgh  so  fair."  Leil  died  when  his 
kingdom  was  disturbed  by  strife  among  his  noble 
barons.  His  son,  Ruhhudibras,  who  reigned  thirty- 
nine  winters,  established  jK'ace.  He  made  a  noble 
burgh,  and  called  it  Winchester,  such  work  seemed 
to  him  most  pleasant,  and  afterwards  he  made 
Canterbury.  An  eagle  spoke  from  a  castle-wall  the 
warning  of  his  death. 

His  son,  Bladud,  who  followed,  was  a  busy  man, 
strong  and  huge,  rich  and  mighty.  He  knew  the 
evil  craft,  so  that  he  spake  with  the  Worse,  and  all 
that  ever  he  would  the  Worse  told  him.  He 
wrought  baths  with  a  kind  of  stone  as  great  as  a 
beam  which  he  laid  in  a  well-spring.  This  stone 
makes  the  water  hot  and  heals  folk.  He  built  (at 
Bath)  near  the  bath  a  temple  of  Minerva,  wherein 
was  a  fire,  never  extinguished.  He  boasted  that 
lie  would  tiy  like  a  bird,  made  wings,  and  went  to 
London  with  much  folk,  put  on  his  wings,  and  went 
very  high,  got  very  near  the  Welkin.  Then  the 
wind  turned  against  him,  his  flight  was  weak,  his 
cords  broke,  and  he  fell,  so  that  he  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Appollon,  the 
mighty  Fiend  who  was  worshipped  in  London. 

Hladud  had  a  son  who  was  named  Leir,  who  ruled 
sixty  winters;  he  built  Kaer  Leir,  which  we  in  our 
country  speech  call  Leirchestre  (Leicester).  Yore 
it  was  a  most  noble  burgh,  and  afterwards  there  fell 
towards  it  very  much  sorrow,  so  that  it  was  all 
destroyed  through  slaughter  of  the  people.  The 
king  had  three  daughters,  but  he  had  no  son.  The 
eldest  daughter,  hight  Gornoille,  the  second  Ragan, 
the  third  Cordoille.  She  was  the  youngest,  of  beauty 
fairest :  she  was  to  her  father  dear  as  his  own  life. 
[Here  follows  the  legend  of  King  Lear  that  Shake- 
speare has  idealised.  Its  end  here  is  with  Lear's 
triumph  by  help  of  his  daughter's  husband  from  over 
the  sea-stream,  Aganippus,  King  of  France.]  The 
old  king  also  lived  three  years  after  giving  the  land 
to  Oordoille,  and  after  death  was  buried  by  her  at 
Leicester,  in  the  temple  of  Janus.  But  after  Lear's 
death,  and  her  husband's  death,  which  happened  five 
years  later,  Cordoille  was  attacked  by  her  sisters' 
sons,  Morgan  and  Cunedagius,  who  slew  her  armies, 
captured  her,  put  her  in  a  prison,  a  torture-house, 
and  angered  their  aunt  till  "she  took  a  long  knife 
and  deprived  herself  of  life." 

Then  her  two  nephews  divided  the  land;  but  two 
years  afterwards  Morgan  wasted  the  country  of  his 
cousin,  who  chased  him  and  smote  off  his  head. 
Then  for  thirty-three  years  Cunedagius  was  sole 
lord.  In  his  days  Remus  and  Romulus  made  Rome. 
In  the  days  of  his  son  Riwald  it  rained  blood  three 
days  and  three  nights ;  then  came  black  flies  that 
destroyed  men  by  flying  into  their  eyes,  mouths,  and 
noses,  and  that  ate  the  com  and  grass.  Thereafter 


was  such  a  mortality  that  few  remained  alive. 
King  Riwald's  son,  Gurgustius,  reigned  half  a  year ; 
Sisillius  t-ame  next,  who  was  soon  dead.  Then  came 
Lago,  who  lived  eight  weeks.  Next  came  King 
Marke,  who  was  king  thirty  weeks. 

Then  came  Gorbodiago ;  he  was  a  good  king  five 
years.  He  had  two  sons,  both  wicked,  the  elder 
hight  Fereus,  the  younger  Poreus. 

Then  came  a  good  king,  Gorbodiago. 

Five  years  he  reigned,  and  had  two  sons,  both  evil ; 

Fereus  the  elder  son,  Poreus  the  younger. 

They  were  so  wild  and  froward,  that  they  lived 

Always  in  discord  and  at  variance. 

And  each  of  them  had  hatred  for  the  other 

Such  as  no  man  should  have  towards  his  brother. 

They  held  the  land  in  such  feud  that  their  father, 

Gorbodiago,  was  afraid  of  them, 

For  often  they  would  fight  before  himself. 

The  elder  said  he  would  hold  all  this  land. 

The  younger  answered,  "  I  would  rather  slay  thee 

With  my  own  spear  than  live  to  see  thee  have  it." 

So  bad  a  heart  had  Poreus,  and  such  hate 

Had  he  towards  his  brother  that  he  thought 

In  some  way  to  destroy  him.     Fereus  heard 

From  soothfast  men  that  Poreus  would  slay  him. 

Sadly  therefore  he  went  beyond  the  sea, 

So  seemed  him  best.     He  found  in  France  a  king 

Named  Siward,  offered  him  obedience, 

Awhile  to  serve  him,  be  by  day  and  night 

His  faithful  knight.     His  coming  and  the  knights 

Who  came   with  him  made   the   king  glad.     Seven 

years 

He  dwelt  in  the  king's  household,  dear  to  him, 
Pleasing  both  king  and  queen.     When  seven  years 
Were  passed,  he  would  return  into  this  land  ; 
Asked  leave ;  an  army  of  his  bravest  men 
The  king  then  lent  him,  messengers  he  sent 
Through  all  the  land  for  knights  that  might  be  had. 
He  gathered  that  strong  host  and  safely  came 
Into  this  land  ;  at  once  he  began  war 
And  slew  his  people.     Fereus,  his  brother, 
Marched  then  against  him ;  Poreus  in  strong  fight 
Struck  down  his  brother  and  destroyed  his  force. 
Judon  their  mother  hight,  the  rich  and  strong, 
Grievous  her  sorrow  that  her  younger  son 
Had  slain  the  elder ;  dearer  was  the  dead, 
More  loathed  the  living.     So  she  loathed  the  living 
That  she  took  thought  to  kill  him.     In  his  chamber 
Poreus  lay,  there  he  fell  into  great  danger. 
There  he  lay  softly  and  securely  sleeping, 
With  hateful  craft  came,  with  six  other  women 
With  six  long  knives,  his  mother  secretly, 
And  thus  her  son  the  unblest  mother  murdered, 
She  cut  his  throat  in  two.     Ah !  woe  betide  her  ! 
The  unblest  mother  had  him  hewn  to  pieces, 
And  limb  from  limb  divided. 

Then  was  there  ;i  groat  talk  through  all  the  kingdom 
Of  the  queen  Judon  who  had  killed  her  son, 
And  of  the  sorrow  that  was  in  the  land. 
When  Fereus  was  dead,  and  Poreus, 
Rule  of  the  land  was  taken  from  the  mother. 
There  was  no  kindred  to  possess  the  throne, 
Woman  or  man,  save  the  sad  Judon.     Her 
Men  thronged  and  threw  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Then  strife  arose,  men  brake  peace  everywhere. 
Stiff  were  the  contests  here,  with  rapine  strong, 
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Each  man  would  rob   his  neighbour,  though  his 

brother, 

Wrong  was  wreaked  in  the  land,  woe  to  the  weak  ! 
Hunger  was  here  and  hatred,  worst  of  harms, 
Slaughter  of  men  till  few  remained  alive. 
Four  chiefs  with  a  great  host  oppressed  all  others, 
They  spake  together,  would  divide  the  land, 
So  they  would,  and  so  did.     Stater  was  king 
In  Scotland  ;  in  Logres  was  Finer  ;  Cloten  had 
Cornwall,  and  Itudaeuc  possessed  North  Wales. 
Cloten  had  the  most  right,  but  they  most  men, 
Most  gold  and  land  and  treasure.     Him  they  hated, 
And  they  despised  his  power.     A  fair  son 
Had  Cloten,  bold  in  the  land,  and  tall,  and  strong 
In  battle  ;  brave  and  liberal  of  gifts, 
And  many  a  well-trained  thought  was  in  his  mind.1 

Of  Cloten  came  a  son,  the  fairest  this  kingdom 
ever  had,  and  his  name  was  Donwallo  Molinus,  or 
Dunwale ;  he  reconquered  the  land,  and  was  the 
first  after  Brutus  who  put  on  the  golden  crown. 
He  reigned  well  forty  years,  and  left  two  sons, 
Belin  and  Brennes.  Belin  gave  to  Brennes  the 
land  by  the  sea  north  of  Humber,  and  the  brothers 
were  friends  five  years,  till  evil  counsellors,  traitorous 
Malgod  the  chief,  sowed  strife  between  them. 
Brennes,  too,  being  in  Norway,  was  wedded  against 
her  will  to  Delgan,  the  king's  daughter  there,  who 
had  for  her  true  lover  Godlac,  King  of  Denmark. 
When  Brennes  was  about  to  take  her  to  England, 
she  sent  to  Godlac  that  he  might  rescue  her. 
Godlac,  therefore,  met  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  the 
seven  hundred  returning  ships  of  Brennes,  fought 
them,  dispersed  them,  and  took  Delgan  out  of  the 
Queen's  ship,  that  she  might  go  with  him  to  Den- 
mark. But  a  fierce  storm  arose,  and  cast  Godlac 
and  Delgan  on  the  English  coast,  in  Belin's  land, 
where  they  were  taken  prisoners.  Brennes,  return- 
ing with  four  hundred  ships,  sent  with  threats  for 
his  queen  and  the  King  Godlac ;  but  Belin  denied 
them,  overcame  his  brother  in  battle,  and  caused 
him  to  fly  as  an  exile  in  a  single  ship.  Then  Godlac 
and  Delgan  were  set  free  on  leaving  hostages  for 
payment  of  ransom  and  tribute. 

After  this  Belin  was  sole  king,  and  he  made  three 
streets,  one  called  Fosse,  from  Totness  to  Caithness, 
one  from  Southampton  to  St.  David's,  and  a  third 
that  divided  this  land  in  the  midst;  and  he  ordained 
death  for  any  who  should  on  these  streets  break  the 
king's  peace.  Brennes  went  with  twelve  companions 
where  he  became  rich,  and  was  much  beloved.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  the  Britain  that  is  beyond  the  sea-strand,  and 
succeeded  to  his  lordship.  Then,  he  came  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  his  brother ;  but  their  mother,  the 
old  Queen  Tonuenne,  walked  to  him  barefoot  in  a 
tattered  kirtle,  embraced  him,  kissed  him,  and  with 
tears  persuaded  him  to  lay  down  his  red  shield,  and 
his  long  spear,  and  his  strong  sword,  trust  his 
mother,  and  love  his  brother.  So  the  brothers 
kissed,  and  trumpets  blew,  and  peace  was  among 
the  people.  But  the  brothers  joined  arms  to  go 


1  For  the  treatment  of  this  story  in  the  play— our  first  tragedy— see 
the  volume  of  this  Library  containing  "  English  Plays,"  pages  51 — 61. 


into  France,  where  there  were  four  kings,  and  they 
won  the  land  in  fight.  After  this  they  agreed  to  go 
to  Rome  and  avenge  the  death  of  Reams,  whom 
Romulus  slew  many  years  there  before.  They 
conquered  their  way  to  within  four  days'  march  of 
Rome,  when  the  Romans  sent  traitors  compassing 
their  death  under  promises  of  submission  in  the 
name  of  their  god  Dagon.  The  brothers  would 
go  through  Lombardy  to  conquer  Germany,  and  the 
Alemanish  emperor  prepared  a  host,  to  which  the 
Romans  sent  ten  thousand  knights  in  aid.  Then 
Rome  was  taken ;  and  Brennes  dwelt  in  it  as  em- 
peror, and  governed  Rome  for  fifteen  years.  After 
he  died,  the  Romans  took  their  land  again. 

Belin  came  home,  and  made  good  laws,  and  went 
to  Wales  and  built  a  noble  burgh  upon  the  River 
Usk,  and  named  it  Kaer-Usk.  And  afterwards  it 
was  called  Caer-Leon,  because  after  Belin's  death  the 
Romans,  desiring  revenge  on  the  Britons  who  had 
conquered  them,  sent  four  Legions,  each  of  6,666 
men,  who  harried  the  people  and  won  Caer-Usk,  and 
held  it  till  there  came  more  of  their  countrymen. 
Wherefore  the  place  was  called  Kaer-Legiun,  the 
City  of  Legions,  and  afterwards  people  called  it 
Kaer-Liun. 

When  Belin  had  built  Kaer-Usk,  he  went  to 
London,  and  built  the  strongest  tower  in  the  town, 
and  made  a  gate  thereunder.  The  men  called  it 
Belin' s-gate  (Billingsgate),  and  now  and  evermore 
the  name  standeth  there.  In  Belin's  days  there  was 
so  much  meat  that  it  was  without  measure,  and  so 
much  drink  that  through  it  thousands  perished. 
He  was  so  much  loved  that  when  he  died  they  put 
him  in  a  tomb  of  gold  and  gems  out  of  his  hoard, 
and  raised  him  high  011  the  top  of  his  tower,  so  that 
men  might  behold  it  wide  over  the  land. 

After  Belin,  came  his  son,  Gurguint  Bertruc,  a 
good  man,  who  fought  and  slew  the  Danish  king, 
and  forced  the  Danes  to  pay  their  tribute.  As  he 
came  home  by  Orkney,  he  found  thirty  ships  con- 
taining men  and  arms,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  bid 
the  seafarers  say  whence  they  were  and  what  they 
sought.  Their  chief  was  Pantolaus,  driven  with 
his  folk  from  Spain.  He  sought  a  land  for  his 
people,  and  offered  homage  and  service  in  Gurguint's 
kingdom.  The  king  took  the  homage,  but  refused 
to  admit  the  unknown  men  into  his  land.  But  he 
gave  them  steersmen,  lent  them  four  hundred  of  his 
knights,  and  sent  them  into  Ireland,  where  no  man 
ever  was  since  Noah's  flood  had  gone  over  it.  There 
Pantolaus  ruled  over  his  people,  who  had  wandered 
seven  years  on  the  sea ;  their  clothes  were  much 
damaged,  and  evilly  they  were  clad;  naked  they 
were,  and  nothing  cared  who  saw  their  limbs. 

After  Gurguint,  who  died  in  Caer-Leon,  reigned 
his  son  Guencelin,  who  had  a  good  and  learned  wife, 
Marcie,  and  she  made,  and  caused  to  be  written,  a 
book  of  laws  called  after  her,  Marcian.  jVlany 
hundred  winters  after,  came  Alfred  the  King, 
England's  Darling,  and  wrote  the  law  in  English 
as  it  was  before  in  British,  and  changed  its  name 
in  his  day,  and  called  it  Msercene  law ;  but  it  was 
not  Alfred,  it  was  Queen  Marcia  who  made  it. 

This  wise  woman  had  a  little  son,  named  Sillius, 
for  whom  she  was  Regent  till  he  could  be  bold  on 
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horseback.  Sillius  had  two  sons,  Ruminanis  and 
Damns.  Damns  had  an  illegitimate  son,  Morpidus, 
who  always  slew  on  the  sj>ot  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  aiiirry,  wen-  it  right  or  were  it  wrong.  He 
slew  the  Duke  of  Moraine  (Moray),  who  ravaged  his 
coast  and  built  a  castle  in  Northumberland,  and  iri 
the  same  battle  slew  with  his  own  hand  seven 
hundred.  In  his  time  there  came  a  wonderful 
beast  out  of  the  sea  from  Ireland-ward  that  slew 
often  a  hundred  in  a  day,  and  went  back  at  night 
into  the  sea,  its  den.  Morpidus  went  to  tight  with 
it;  and  when  he  gave  the  beast  its  death-blow,  its 
last  rush  and  snap  bit  him  in  two. 

This  king  had  tive  sons,  Gorbonian,  Argal,  Elidur, 
Jugenes,  and  Peredur.  Gorbonian  ruled  first,  he  was 
prudent  and  moderate ;  then  Argal,  the  wickedest 
man  that  ever  had  the  kingdom.  He  being  banished, 
Elidur  ruled,  a  keen  good  knight.  Argal  returned 
to  the  land  in  disguise,  met  his  brother  hunting 
in  a  valley,  made  himself  known  with  brotherly 
greeting,  and  was  lovingly  and  secretly  taken  to 
a  castle  named  Clud.  Thither  King  Elidur,  feigning 
himself  sick  to  death,  called  a  council  to  advise 
about  his  burial,  and  sent  in  to  his  chiefs  when 
they  were  met,  bidding  them  not  talk  so  loudly, 
because  his  head  ached.  Then  he  sent  for  them  to 
his  chamber  one  by  one,  and  as  each  entered,  the 
king  leaped  upon  him  with  a  battle-axe,  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  knights,  and  forced  him  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  king's  brother,  Argal.  So  he  did  with 
all,  and  made  his  brother  king  again;  and  ever  after- 
wards was  Argal  noblest  of  all  kings.  When  Argal 
died,  Elidur  returned  to  his  succession ;  but  his 
younger  brothers,  Jugenes  and  Peredur,  rose  against 
him,  took  him,  shut  him  in  a  tower,  and  parted  the 
land  between  themselves.  Jugenes  ruled  south, 
Peredur  north  of  the  Humber.  In  seven  years 
Jugenes  died,  and  Peredur  had  all,  but  was  so  wicked 
that  the  devil  seized  him.  Then  Elidur  was  released 
by  his  people,  and  was  made  a  third  time  king. 

Next  follow  more  kings  of  divers  characters,  until 
we  come  to  Lud,  the  son  of  Heli,  in  whose  day 
Trinovant  was  named  Kaer-Lud,  afterwards  altered 
into  London.  They  buried  him  by  a  gate  that  was 
called  Port-Lud,  afterwards  by  the  bold  English- 
men who  came,  Ludesgate  (Ludgate).  Lud  left  two 
little  children,  Androgeus  and  Tennancius,  who  were 
lovingly  cared  for  by  his  brother  Cassibelaunus,  who 
became  king,  and  gave  to  the  children  when  they 
grew  up  two  eai-ldoms.  Androgeus  had  Kent,  Ten- 
nancius Cornwall. 

Then  came  the  enraged  enemy,  Julius  Caesar,  with 
an  innumerable  host  from  Rome.  He  had  won 
with  his  own  hand  five-and-fifty  kingdoms.  Here 
follow  the  speech  of  Caesar  on  the  opposite  coast; 
his  letter  to  Cassibelaunus ;  the  British  king's  reply  ; 
Caesar's  speech  of  wrath  thereat ,  the  invasion ;  the 
muster  of  the  British;  the  battle  in  which  Caesar, 
keen  beyond  measure,  killed  a  hundred,  fought  as  a 
wild  boar,  and  laboured  "  till  he  was  all  lathered  in 
sweat."  Nennius,  the  brother  of  the  British  king, 
smote  Caesar  on  the  helm  so  that  the  sword  bit. 
Cresar  smote  Nennius  so  that  his  helm  gave  way 
and  his  head  bled.  Caesar  raised  his  brand  again, 
and  Nennius  lifted  his  shield.  The  sword  bit  into 


the  shield.  "Julius  wrested  it,  and  the  sword  stuck 
fast.  Julius  held  the  sword  and  Nennius  the  shield. 
Long  they  tugged  thus,  but  Ctesar  could  not  draw 
the  sword  out."  Androgeus  advanced  then  to  the 
help  of  Nennius,  and  Caesar,  relinquishing  his  sword, 
fled  empty-handed.  Afterwards  Nennius  drew  out 
the  sword.  Defeated  Caesar  went  back  with  his 
host  to  Flanders.  Nennius  died  of  his  head-wound, 
and  was  buried  with  Caesar's  sword  by  his  side,  a 
sword  very  broad  and  long,  and  engraven  with 
letters  saying  that  it  was  called  CROCEA  MORS. 

So  the  sword  hight 
For  it  had  much  might. 

At  his  second  coming  Caesar  was  again  beaten 
by  the  British.  But  afterwards  Evelin,  a  relative  of 
Androgeus,  slew  in  wrath  at  a  mock  combat  Herigal, 
one  of  the  king's  kin  [this  part  of  the  story  first 
appears  in  Layamon],  and  fled  to  Androgeus,  in  Kent, 
for  protection  from  the  king's  wrath.  Because  An- 
drogeus did  not  deliver  this  man  up,  Cassibelaune 
took  London  from  him,  banished  him  from  court, 
and  slew  many  of  his  knights.  For  which  reason 
Androgeus,  who  had  in  Kent  twenty  strong  castles, 
wrote  a  letter  offering  his  help  to  Caesar.  As  he 
gave  hostages  of  his  faith,  Caesar  came,  and  he  was 
well  received  by  Androgeus  at  Dover.  So,  by  help 
of  Androgeus,  Cassibelaune  was  defeated,  and  had 
lain  three  days  in  distress  on  a  hill  when  he  sent 
to  appease  Androgeus.  Then  Androgeus,  going  to 
Caesar,  begged  favour  for  Cassibelaune,  promising 
tribute  on  his  behalf.  But  Caesar  averted  his  head 
wrathfully,  on  which  Androgeus  spoke  in  a  bolder 
tone,  and  Caesar  replied,  "Androgeus,  my  dear  man, 
all  thy  will  I  will  do."  Cassibelaune,  therefore, 
came  down  the  hill,  and  was  nobly  received,  and 
became  Caesar's  man,  promising  three  thousand 
pounds  of  tribute. 

Caesar  went,  taking  Androgeus  with  him  to  Rome, 
where  Androgeus  ruled  all  that  he  would.  Cassi- 
belaune dying  in  York,  Tennancius  was  king.  He 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  had  a  son  named 
Kinbelin,  who  had  gone  with  his  uncle  Androgeus  to 
Rome,  had  been  made  a  knight  by  Augustus  Caesar, 
and  had  defended  the  Rome  folk  against  foreign 
nations.  He  was  sent  for  to  succeed  his  father.  In 
his  time  Our  Lord  was  born.  In  his  day  also  was 
a  marvellous  man  in  this  country  named  Teilesin 
(Taliesin).  He  prophesied  of  the  Saviour.  Kinbelin 
[Shakespeare's  Cymbeline]  left  two  sons,  Wither 
(Guiderius)  and  Arviragus.  Wither  succeeded  his 
father,  and  refused  tribute  to  Rome.  Therefore 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  landed  with  an  araiy  at  Port- 
chester,  and  destroyed  it.  King  Wither  joined 
battle,  and  a  Roman  knight,  named  Hamun,  who 
could  speak  British  well,  treacherously  put  on  the 
armour  of  a  British  knight,  and  fought  by  King 
Wither's  side,  yet  slaying  Britons.  When  the  king, 
hot  with  battle,  went  aside  from  the  fight,  and  let 
his  cuirass  drop  from  his  back,  treacherous  Hamun 
pierced  him  with  a  spear,  and  fled  to  his  own  folk. 
But  Arviragus,  who  saw  this,  made  haste  and  put  on 
his  brother's  armour,  mounted  his  brother's  horse, 
and,  as  if  he  were  King  Wither,  led  the  Britons 
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forward,  so  that  they  slew  nine  thousand  Roman 
knights,  and  Claudius  and  his  folk  fled.  They  left 
behind  five  thousand  who  were  captured  in  a  wood, 
and  Ham un  who  was  torn  to  pieces  with  horses  ;  and 
where  that  was  done,  for  Hamun's  death  the  king 
named  the  place  Hamton  (Hampton)  ;  now  and 
evermore  the  name  standeth  there.  Claudius  went 
over  sea  safely,  but  with  a  change  of  wind  came  back, 
took  Portchester  again,  and  besieged  Arviragus  in 
Winchester,  where  peace  was  made.  Arviragus 
there  agreed  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter, 
Genuis,  and  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  At  the  wedding 
there  was  much  rejoicing ;  and,  upon  Severn,  a  fair 
burgh,  raised  to  celebrate  the  day,  was  given  by 
Arviragus  to  Claudius,  with  the  land  thereabout, 
and  called  in  his  honour  Kair-Clou.  But  Claudius 
loved  a  fair  maid  who  had  been  taken  by  his  knights 
at  Portchester,  and  she  was  with  him  at  Kair-Clou, 
and  they  had  there  a  son,  who  was  baptised  Gloi. 
When  the  boy  grew,  Claudius  gave  him  the  burgh, 
and  for  his  son's  love  named  it  Gloichestre  (Glou- 
cester). [This  legend  also  we  have  first  from 
Layamon.]  After  this  Claudius  went  to  Rome  with 
the  child's  mother,  for  other  queen  he  had  not. 
After  the  death  of  Claudius,  Arviragus  refused 
tribute,  and  Vespasian  came  and  besieged  Exeter. 
There  was  a  great  battle,  but  Queen  Genuis  per- 
suaded her  lord  to  hold  by  his  compact  to  her 
father,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  she 
rode  between  the  hosts  as  peace-maker. 

The  son  of  Arviragus  was  Maurius.  In  his  reign 
Rodric  from  Scythia  first  came  with  the  Picts  into 
Scotland.  [This  tradition  also  is  of  Layamon's  addi- 
tion to  the  store.]  When  Maurius  defeated  the 
Picts  and  slew  Rodric,  he  set  up  a  wonderful  stone 
pillar,  and  caused  thereon  to  be  engraven  in  strange 
characters  how  he  slew  Rodric,  and  with  horses  drew 
him  in  pieces,  and  how  he  overcame  the  Picts  with 
his  fight.  Up  he  set  the  stone  ;  yet  it  there  standeth, 
so  it  will  do  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  A  name 
the  king  shaped  to  it,  and  called  the  stone  West- 
mering,  and  he  took  a  great  part  of  the  land  there, 
and  called  it  West-meringland  (Westmoreland) ;  for 
the  name  of  the  stone  the  land  is  so  called.  Fifteen 
hundred  Picts  that  remained  alive  were  made  the 
king's  thrall,  and  had  land,  before  that  time  unin- 
habited, given  to  them  in  Caithness.  The  British 
refused  their  petition  for  wives,  so  the  Picts  sent  for 
wives  to  Gille  Coar,  King  of  Ireland,  and  had  Irish 
women,  for  which  reason  their  folk  began  to  use  the 
Irish  speech. 

After  this  was  good  King  Coil,  who  was  succeeded 
by  a  dear  son  Luces  (Lucius),  the  best  that  ever  had 
ruled  in  Britain.  Through  him  the  land  received 
Christendom.  [Then  follows  the  story  of  the  letter 
of  Lucius  to  Pope  Eleutherius.]  Luces  left  no  heir. 
Then  Severus  came  from  Rome,  and  they  who 
resisted  him  fled  to  the  Picts,  who  received  them, 
and  were  led  by  a  noble  knight,  Fulgenes,  who  took 
one  end  of  Scotland  in  his  hand,  the  end  was  dear  to 
him,  it  hight  Doairse.  He  leapt  into  Britain  with 
baleful  onset,  goods  he  took,  men  he  slew,  he  did 
sorrow  enow.  Then  Severus  caused  a  strong  deep 
dike  to  be  made  from  sea  to  sea  beside  Scotland,  and 
thereupon  he  made  a  broad  wall,  and  set  knights  to 


guard  it  day  and  night.  Fulgenes  then  went  into 
Scythia  and  brought  back  a  ship-army  of  Picts,  who 
came  by  the  sea-strand  into  the  land  and  b«-sii-j.-(| 
York.  There  Britons  joined  him,  Severus  att;> 
him,  and  in  a  fierce  tight  Severus  was  slain,  Fulgenes 
being  wounded  so  that  in  three  days  he  died. 

Severus  left  two  sons,  Basian  of  a  British,  Geyan 
of  a  Roman  mother.  Between  these  there  was  con- 
test for  rule  ;  Basian  slew  Geyan,  and  the  Romanish 
folk  fled.  A  subtle  knight  of  low  birth,  named 
Canais,  went  to  the  Emperor  Cyrian  at  Rome,  got 
ships,  and  returned  to  harry  Britain,  where,  by  help 
of  the  Picts,  he  killed  Basian,  and  got  the  land. 
Then  came  Allec  and  Livius  Callus  from  Rome  and 
slew  Canais,  and  Allec  took  much  of  the  land.  The 
Britons  who  refused  submission  took  for  their  king 
Asclepidiot,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  slew  Allec,  and 
besieged  Livius  in  London  till  he  was  suffered  to  go 
forth,  swearing  never  to  return.  But  he  and  his 
men  met  on  their  way  Columban,  King  of  Scots, 
with  men  of  Galloway  and  Moray,  who  said  they 
had  no  part  in  the  compact,  and  did  not  spare  them. 
They  smote  off  the  head  of  Livius  Gallus,  and  cast  it 
in  a  brook  that  stood  by ;  and  all  the  dead  they 
brought  into  the  brook ;  and  the  Britons,  because 
Gallus  was  slain,  thereby  named  the  brook  Galli, 
and  in  the  English  books  it  is  named  Walbrook. 

The  story  then  passes,  with  curious  perversion  of 
history  into  British  romance,  through  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  under  Diocletian ;  the  legend  of 
Helen,  wife  of  Constantine  and  daughter  of  King 
Coel,  who  slew  and  succeeded  Asclepidiot ;  the  birth 
and  life  of  Constantine ;  his  war  with  Maxentius  ; 
Helen's  finding  of  the  Cross ;  the  struggle  between 
the  Strong  Duke  Octaves,  of  Welshland,  and  Helen's 
uncle,  Trahern ;  the  deeds  of  Maximian  and  of  the 
wicked  King  Gratian.  It  tells  of  the  coming  to 
Northumberland  of  Melga  and  Wanis,  with  a  great 
army  of  Gothland  outlaws,  of  men  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  Irish  and  Scot ;  of  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  weary  of  their  losses  and  sorrows  in  the 
land  ;  of  the  despair  of  the  Britons,  who  once  were 
good  knights,  but  now  were  helpless  and  weak ;  of 
the  ravages  of  Melga  and  Wanis  ;  of  the  fetching  of 
Constantine,  the  brother  of  King  Aldroein  of  Brit- 
tany, by  the  Archbishop  Gueucelin,  and  of  the  great 
battle  in  which  Melga  and  Wanis  were  slain,  most 
of  the  heathens  were  destroyed,  and  the  fugitives 
were  hunted  over  hill  and  dale,  and  torn  to  pieces 
with  loud  laughter  by  the  women  of  the  country. 
To  Constantine  they  gave  a  British  wife.  His  child, 
Constantius,  was  made  a  monk  in  Winchester.  His 
second  child  was  named  Aurelius  Ambrosius.  His 
last  born  was  Uther,  who  was  the  father  of  King 
Arthur. 

Constantine  was  stabbed  in  an  orchard  by  a 
traitorous  Pict,  when  Ambrosius  could  not  yet  ride 
on  a  horse,  and  Uther  was  at  his  mother's  breast 
The  people  came,  therefore,  to  a  husting  at  London, 
and  would  have  chosen  Ambrosius,  but  the  crafty 
Vortigern,  who  was  lord  of  half  Welshland,  and  had 
forty  knights,  counselled  that  they  should  wait  a 
fortnight.  He  then  went  to  the  child-monk,  Con- 
stantius, in  Winchester,  offering  to  take  him  from 
the  monastery,  and  in  due  time  transfer  to  him  the 
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kingdom  if  he  would  make  him  his  steward.  The 
boy  gladly  assented,  for  he  hated  his  monk's  clothes. 
Vortigern  put  a  knight's  cape  on  the  boy,  and  put  a 
young  swain  in  the  monk's  habit,  and  talked  to  the 
swain  as  if  he  were  the  monk,  while  Constance  rode 
away.  But  when  the  prince  was  safely  escaped, 
Vortigern  and  his  people  departed,  leaving  the  empty 
clothes.  The  abbot  rode  after  them  in  wrath,  but 
when  he  was  overtaken,  Vortigern  swore  to  the  abbot 
that  he  would  hang  him  if  he  did  not  unhood  the 
boy.  Then  was  Constantius  unhooded,  and  gave  to 
the  abbot  twenty  ploughlands. 

Vortigern  came  to  London,  where  the  knights  of 
the  land  again  held  a  busting,  and  said  they  would 
have  Ambrosius  for  king,  because  Uther  was  too 
little,  and  Constance,  the  eldest,  was  a  monk.  Then 
Vortigern  produced  Constance,  with  monks  to  prove 
that  his  abbot  had  taken  off  his  hood.  Vortigern 
was  strong,  the  archbishop  was  dead ;  no  bishop 
dared  say  that  he  should  not  take  the  monk-child 
and  make  him  king  of  Britain.  So  he  was  made 
king,  and  for  want  of  another  to  give  the  blessing, 
Vortigern  gave  it  himself.  Constance  deserted  God's 
holy  order,  therefore  he  had  sorrow.  Constance  set 
all  his  kingdom  in  Vortigern's  hand  ;  he  had  learnt 
nothing  himself  but  a  monk's  duties.  Then  Vortigern 
told  the  king  that  he  must  levy  force  because  foreign 
invaders  threatened,  and  had  liberty  to  do  as  he 
would,  and  went  through  the  land  and  took  fealty, 
and  brought  to  court  as  his  men  three  hundred 
chosen  knights  of  the  Picts,  despising  the  Britons. 
For  two  years  they  dwelt  with  the  king,  and  Vor- 
tigern was  stewai'd  and  lord  over  all.  They  had 
diink,  they  had  meat,  they  had  eke  much  bliss. 
Then  it  befell  on  a  day  that  he  made  them  so  drunk 
that  their  shanks  weakened,  told  them  that  he  had 
spent  all  his  own  wealth  on  them  because  he  loved 
them,  and  was  now  so  poor  that  he  must  seek 
another  king.  And  he  took  horse,  with  twelve 
men,  as  if  he  would  depart  out  of  the  land.  Then 
the  drunken  knights  were  unwilling  to  lose  their 
friend  and  be  under  a  monk-king.  They  said  they 
would  go  into  the  king's  chamber  and  drink  his  beer 
and  revel,  and  some  should  stand  at  the  king's  door 
with  swords,  and  some  should  smite  off  his  head  ; 
and  then  they  would  send  after  Vortigern,  and  he 
should  have  all.  And  so  they  did.  But  Vortigern, 
who  was  a  secret  ti-aitor,  called  a  husting,  and  wept 
and  sighed  ;  but  it  was  in  his  head,  not  in  his  heart. 
He  went  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  killed  the 
Picts,  and  their  chamber  servants,  their  cooks  and 
their  boys.  Thus  fared  Constance;  but  worldly- 
wise  men  took  charge  of  his  brothers  for  distrust  of 
Vortigern,  and  they  sent  Ambrosius  and  Uther  into 
Lesser  Britain  (Brittany)  to  Biduz,  the  king,  who 
received  them  gladly,  and  they  were  with  him  many 
years. 

Then  Vortigern  was  king  here  five-and-twenty 
years.  He  was  mad,  he  was  wild,  he  was  cruel,  he 
was  bold.  The  Picts  afflicted  his  kingdom  to  avenge 
their  kin.  Then  came  tidings  that  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius was  knight,  and  also  Uther,  and  that  they 
would  come  to  this  land  with  a  strong  army,  and 
avenge  their  brother  Constance,  and  burn  Vortigern 
to  dust.  Vortigern  sent  for  foreign  knights  to 


defend  him.  Tidings  came  that  three  ships  with 
three  hundred  strange  knights,  fairest  of  men,  but 
heathens,  had  come  with  the  flood,  and  were  in  the 
Thames.  They  came  to  the  king  at  Canterbury,  and 
he  was  glad,  and  would  take  them  into  his  service, 
but  first  he  would  know  what  knights  they  were  and 
whence  they  came.  They  were  Hengist  and  Hors, 
heathens,  out  of  Alemaine.  In  their  land  many 
children  are  born,  there  are  too  many  people. 
Every  fifteen  years  the  folk  is  assembled!  and  lots 
are  cast.  He  upon  whom  the  lot  falls,  one  man  in 
every  six,  must  depart  and  seek  other  lands.  That 
lot  had  fallen  upon  Hengist  and  Hors  and  their 
companions.  The  king  received  them  as  his  de- 
fenders. Hengist's  swains  were  better  clothed  and 
better  fed  than  Vortigern's  knights.  With  Hengist's 
help,  and  the  strong  knights  who  came  from  Sax- 
land,  and  the  brave  Alemanish  that  came  thither 
with  Hors,  Vortigern  overcame  the  Picts. 

One  day  at  a  feast  Hengist  told  Vortigern  how 
the  people  said  that  Ambrosius  and  Uther  would 
come  over  sea  to  avenge  Constance,  and  how  they 
hated  Hengist,  who  had  served  Vortigern  well.  For 
his  defence,  therefore,  Hengist  asked  that  he  might 
have  a  castle,  and  then  he  would  bring  over  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Saxish  woman,  and  his  daughter  Rou- 
wene,  and  would  serve  Vortigern  the  better.  "  Send 
for  thy  wife,"  said  Vortigern,  "  and  I  will  give  thee 
wealth,  but  not  a  castle."  "  I  will  be  content,"  said 
Hengist,  "  with  as  much  land  as  a  bull's  hide  can 
cover,  far  from  any  castle,  in  a  field."  He  sent 
messengers  for  his  wife,  found  a  broad  field,  cut  a 
small  long  thong  of  the  bull's  hide,  and  encompassed 
with  it  a  great  deal  of  land.  He  dug  a  ditch  round 
it,  walled  it,  and  it  was  called  Kaer  Cserri  in  British. 
English  knights  called  it  Thongchester,  till  the  Danes 
came,  who  called  it  Lane-castel  (Lancaster),  so  it  came 
by  its  three  names.  Hengist's  wife  came  with  fifteen 
hundred  riders,  and  many  good  ships,  and  much  of 
his  kin,  and  Rouwene,  his  daughter,  who  was  to  him 
most  dear.  When  the  burgh  was  completed,  Hen- 
gist  bade  the  king  to  a  banquet,  where  Rouwene  in 
the  best  array  di-ank  to  him  from  a  golden  bowl, 
"  Wses  heel,"  in  English  tongue.  Vortigem  did  not 
understand,  and  one  explained  to  him  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Saxland  when  men  drink  and  are  merry 
that  friend  says  to  friend,  "Waes  heel "  (wassail, 
health  be  to  you)  ;  the  other  replies,  "Drink  heel." 
He  who  holds  the  cup  empties  it,  another  full  cup  is 
brought  to  his  comrade,  and  when  it  is  come  they 
kiss  thrice.  These  are  the  customs  of  Saxland,  and 
in  Alemaine  they  are  accounted  noble.  Vortigern, 
hearing  this,  said  in  British,  for  he  knew  no  English, 
"  Maiden  Romvene,  drink  blithely  then."  The 
maiden  emptied  the  cup  and  had  it  filled  again,  and 
gave  it  to  him  and  kissed  him  thrice.  And  through 
this  came  into  the  land  the  custom  of  "wassail"  and 
"  drinkhail,"  of  which  many  are  glad.  Rouwene 
won  the  king,  and  he  wedded  her,  a  heathen,  without 
priest,  bishop,  or  handling  of  God's  book,  in  heathen 
fashion.  The  heathens  ruled  the  land,  and  the 
king's  three  sons  were  grieved  that  they  had  a 
heathen  stepmother. 

The  king  had  after  a  time  a  great  feast,  at  which 
the  heathens  were  blithe,  for  the  king  loved  them 
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greatly.  The  Christians  stayed  away.  Hengist 
counselled  the  king  to  send  for  his  son  Octa,  and 
Ebissa,  his  cousin,  hardy  men  both,  and  give  them 
land  in  the  north ;  they  would  defend  him,  so 
that  he  might  spend  his  life  in  joy.  "  Send  for 
them,"  said  Yortigern,  "and  for  their  friends; 
though  they  bring  ten  thousand  knights,  they  shall 
be  welcome."  Hengist  was  glad,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers into  Saxland,  and  they  gathered  three  hun- 
dred ships.  Octa  came  with  thirty  thousand  men 
and  more.  Ebissa  followed  with  numberless  men. 
He  led  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Thereafter 
ships  came  by  five  and  five,  by  six,  by  seven,  by 
ten,  by  eleven ;  and  thus  the  land  was  so  full  that 
none  might  distinguish  Christians  from  heathens. 
Then  the  chiefs  of  the  Britons  reasoned  with  Vor- 
tigern,  and  bade  him  drive  out  the  heathen  from 
the  land,  for  if  the  heathen  became  the  stronger, 
they  would  not  have  him  for  king  unless  he  were 
of  the  heathen  faith.  So  he  should  perish  and 
descend  to  hell.  Vortigern  held  to  his  heathens, 
and  the  Britons  turned  from  him.  There  was  a 
husting  in  London,  and  all  the  folk  that  loved 
Christendom,  and  the  king's  three  sons,  Vortimer, 
Pascent,  and  Catiger,  went  thither.  Then  was  Vor- 
timer  made  Christian  king ;  and  the  young  king 
ordered  Hengist,  and  Hors,  his  brother,  to  depart, 
or  he  would  blind,  them  and  hang  them,  and  destroy 
his  father  and  all  the  heathens.  Hengist  replied, 
"  Here  we  abide,  winter  and  summer ;  we  ride  and 
run  with  King  Yortigern,  and  all  that  go  with  Yor- 
timer  shall  have  sorrow  and  care."  Sixty  thousand 
men  fought  together  at  Epiford,  on  the  Derwent. 
Hors  was  wounded  by  Catiger,  Catiger  by  Hors. 
Hengist  fled  into  Kent,  followed  by  Yortimer. 
Upon  the  shore  Hengist  saw  ships,  and  on  his 
right  hand  the  isle  of  Thanet.  Thither  he  and  his 
men  went ;  thither  they  were  pursued.  Then  Hen- 
gist  asked  peace,  and  oifered  to  leave  the  land.  He 
spoke  apart  with  Vortigern.  Yortigern  went  on 
land  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  and  while  they 
spoke  of  peace  the  Saxons  leapt  into  their  ships, 
drew  up  their  sails,  put  out  into  the  wild  sea, 
leaving  their  wives  and  children,  and  Yortigern  who 
loved  them.  Yortigern  wandered  over  the  land  five 
years,  reproached  by  every  man,  but  Yortimer  was 
a  strong  king,  and  his  people  loved  him. 

Yortimer  taught  all  how  to  be  Christians.  He 
sent  letters  to  Saint  Remain,  the  Pope,  and  caused 
two  holy  bishops,  Germain  and  Louis,  to  come 
hither.  They  set  all  the  land  in  God's  hand,  and 
taught  the  people. 

But  the  sad  Yortigern  yet  loved  Rouwene,  who 
sent  many  messengers  to  Yortimer  asking  that  she 
might  dwell  with  Yortigern,  his  father.  He  granted 
her  prayer  if  she  became  a  Christian.  She  came  to 
his  court,  and  said,  "  Hail  be  thou,  Britain's  darling  ! 
I  am  come.  I  will  receive  Christendom  what  day 
thou  wilt."  Then  was  great  feast,  and  Rouwene 
drank  "  Wses  hsel  "  to  Yortimer  ;  and  while  the  king 
laughed  she  set  the  bowl  to  her  chin,  and  poured 
into  it  secretly  poison  out  of  a  vial.  Then  she  de- 
livered the  cup  to  the  king,  who  knew  not  the 
treachery,  for  he  saw  Rouwene  drink  half  of  the 
same  wine  from  the  same  bowl.  At  night  Rouwene 
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stole  away  with  her  men  to  Thongchester,  where 
they  shut  themselves  in  a  castle,  saying  to  Vortigern 
that  his  son  would  besiege  them. 

Now  Vortimer  knew  that  he  had  taken  poison ;  and 
he  called  his  knights,  and  delivered  his  land  to  them, 
and  bade  them  hold  the  land  against  the  Saxish  men, 
and  bury  his  body  by  the  waterside  where  Saxish  men 
would  land,  for  if  they  knew  him  to  be  there  they 
would  depart  again,  since,  alive  or  dead,  they  could 
not  abide  him.  But  they  buried  him  at  London,  by 
Belin's  Gate,  and  no  whit  carried  him  as  he  ordered. 
The  Britons  then  took  baleful  counsel,  and  made  Vorti- 
gern king.  Vortigern  called  Hengist  back,  "for  dead," 
he  said,  "  is  Vortimer  rny  son,  bxit  bring  with  thee  a 
hundred  riders,  and  not  much  folk,  lest  my  Britons 
again  be  angry."  Hengist  came  into  the  Thames  at 
London  with  seven  hundred  ships,  and  in  each  ship 
were  three  hundred  knights,  saying  that  he  was 
come  with  peace,  as  a  father  to  his  son.  He  had 
brought  the  bravest  of  his  knights,  and  would  lead 
them  all  to  the  king  on  a  set  day,  when  the  king 
should  pick  three  hundred  to  be  his  own  guard,  and 
the  rest  should  return  to  Saxland.  The  day  was  set 
when  they  were  to  meet  in  a  pleasant  plain  by 
Ambresbury;  the  place  then  was  called  ^Elinge, 
now  it  is  named  Stonehenge. 

There  the  false  Hengist,  or  by  word  or  writ, 
Told  the  king  that  he  came  with  all  his  force 
To  pay  him  honour.     But  his  company 
Should  be  three  hundred  of  his  wisest  knights, 
No  more.     The  king  should  bring  as  many  thanes, 
Brave  and  wise  Britons,  well  clothed,  but  unarmed, 
Lest  evil  happened  through  the  arms  at  hand. 
Such  was  the  word  they  spake,  the  word  they  brake. 
For  thus  the  treacherous  Hengist  taught  his  friends : 
That  each  should  lay  a  long  seax  by  his  shank, 
Hidden  within  his  hose.     And  when  they  met, 
Saxons  and  Britons,  "  Hail  be  thou,  lord  king," 
Said  Hengist,  falsest  knight.     "  Each  of  us  is 
Thy  servant.     If  there  be  one  of  thy  men 
With  weapon  by  his  side,  send  it  away, 
In  friendship  to  us,  and  so  let  us  meet 
In  peace,  and  all  our  talk  be  of  well  doing." 
Thus  the  deceitful  man  spake  to  the  Britons. 
Then  answered  Vortigern,  unwise  in  this  : 
"  If  there  be  knight  here  mad  enough  to  bear 
A  weapon  at  his  side,  with  his  own  brand 
Strike  off  his  hand  unless  he  send  it  home." 
They  sent  away  their  weapons,  had  at  hand 
Nothing ;  and  up  and  down  knights  went  together, 
Each  spake  with  othfr  as  with  brother.     Then, 
When  Britons  with  the  Saxons  were  all  mixed, 
Hengist,  the  falsest  knight,  cried,  "  Take  your  saxes  ! 
Bestir  you,  my  good  warriors,  and  spare  none !  " 
The  noble  Britons  there  knew  not  the  speech 
Among  the  Saxish  men,  who  suddenly 
Drew  out  the  saxes  on  all  sides,  they  smote 
To  right  and  left,  before,  behind,  slew  all, 
Laid  low  the  king's  men,  all  whom  they  came  near. 
Soon  fell  four  hundred  and  five.     Woe  was  to  the 

king ! 

Hengist  in  grim  grip  seized  him,  by  the  mantle, 
Dragged  him  until  the  strings  brake ;  and  the  Saxon* 
Set  on  him  and  would  kill  him.     Hengist  then 
Defended  him,  and  would  not  let  him  die, 
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But  held  him  fast  until  the  fight  was  done. 

.Many  a  rich  Briton  was  robbed  there  of  life ; 

Over  the  broad  plain  many  tied;  with  stones, 

lli  ing' weaponless,  sought  to  di-t'end  themselves. 

Hard  was  the  tight,  fell  many  a  knight.     There  was 

A  bondsman  out  of  Salisbury  who  bore 

A  great  club  in  his  hand  for  stonebrcaking. 

A  noble  earl  named  Aldolf,  best  of  knights, 

He  who  owned  <;l.iinv>ter,  loapt  upon  the  churl, 

As  were  it  a  lion,  snatched  from  him  the  club 

Borne  on  his  back.     Whom  that  club  struck,  he  died. 

Before,  behind,  they  were  laid  low.     He  slew 

'I'll,  iv  thn -i  -md-tifty,  came  upon  a  steed, 

Leapt  on  it,  and  gan  ride  swiftly  to  Gloucester, 

Locked  the  gates  fast,  and  let  his  knights  straight  arm, 

Went  through  the  land,  took  what  they  found  of  corn, 

Cattle  and  live  thing,  brought  them  home  with  joy, 

Shut  fast  the  gates,  and  strictly  guarded  them. 

Leave  we  that  so,  and  speak  now  of  the  king. 

Saxons  leapt  at  the  king,  would  slaughter  him. 

But    straightway    Hengist    called,    "  Rest    ye,    my 

knights, 

Ye  shall  not  kill  him,  he  cared  much  for  us, 
And  he  has  my  fair  daughter  for  his  queen. 
But  all  his  boroughs  he  shall  yield  to  us 
If  he  will  live,  or  else  come  bale  to  him." 
Then  Vortigern  was  strongly  bound,  great  gyves 
They  put  upon  his  feet  ;  he  must  no  more 
Bite  meat,  or  speak  with  any  friend,  until 
On  the  most  sacred  relics  he  had  sworn 
To  give  into  their  hands  his  castles,  burghs, 
And  his  whole  kingdom.     As  they  doomed,  he  did. 
And  all  this  noble  kingdom  Hengist  took 
In  his  own  rule,  dividing  much  of  it 
Among  his  people  ;  all  Kent  to  an  earl, 
And  Essex  to  his  steward,  Middlesex 
He  granted  to  his  chamberlain. 

The  Britons  named  these  lands  after  the  saxes  of 
the  traitors.  Vortigern  fled  into  Wales,  and  raised 
an  army  with  his  treasure.  When  he  had  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  and  all  West  Welshland  was  in  Yortigern's 
hand,  he  began  in  the  wilderness  to  build  a  strong 
castle  on  the  mount  of  Reir.  They  dug  the  dyke, 
and  laid  a  wall,  and  laid  together  lime  and  stone. 
Of  machines  there  was  a  wondrous  store,  five-and- 
twenty  hundred.  Every  day  they  raised  the  wall, 
every  night  it  gan  to  fall.  The  king  sent  for  wise 
men,  and  asked  why  the  wall  that  was  so  strong 
woiild  not  last  for  one  night  long.  The  wise  men 
went  some  to  the  wood,  some  to  the  cross  ways  ;  they 
cast  lots  with  their  runes,  practised  thus  for  three 
nights,  and  could  not  answer.  But  a  sage  named 
Joram  said  he  had  found  that  the  walls  would  stand 
if  the  lime  were  mingled  with  blood  from  the  breast 
of  a  man  child  bo^n  without  a  father.  Then  Vorti- 
gem  sent  messengers  over  the  land  in  search  of  such 
a  child.  And  two  of  the  knigdits  went  west,  and  sat 
weary  and  sad  in  a  broad  wky  beside  Carmarthen, 
where  the  boys  of  the  burgh*  were  at  play  together. 
After  a  time  they  quarrelled, )as  the  custom  always 
is  when  children  play,  ami  one  struck  the  other ; 
and  Dinabuz,  who  had  the  blow,  said  to  the  other, 
"  It  is  a  shame,  Merlin,  and  thou  shalt  suffer  for  it. 
I  am  ;i  king's  son,  and  thou  nothing  ;  thou  never 
hadst  a  father."  The  knights  listened  and  rose,  and 


asked  earnestly  about  this.  There  was  a  reve 
named  Eli  in  Carmarthen.  To  him  they  went,  and 
he  sent  to  the  king  with  them  Merlin,  and  Merlin's 
mother,  who  had  become  a  nun.  King  Vortigern 
was  glad,  and  asked  the  lady  who  her  father  was. 
"He  was  king."  she  said,  "of  a  third  part  of  all  this 
land,  Conan,  lord  of  knights."  "  And  who,"  the 
king  asked,  "  is  the  father  of  your  son  ] "  Then  she 
bent  her  head,  and  sat  a  while  by  the  king's  side, 
softly  thinking,  and  after  a  while  she  said,  "  King,  I 
will  tell  thee  a  strange  thing.  When  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  my  father  loved  me,  and  I  dwelt  in  my 
bower  with  my  maidens,  and  w;is  wondrous  fair. 
And  there  came  to  me  in  my  dreams  the  fairest 
thing  that  ever  was  born,  like  a  tall  knight  with 
gold  bedight.  Every  night  when  I  slept  it  came  to 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  in  time  there  came  to  me — 
I  know  not  what  his  father  was — this  boy.  I  know 
no  more."  The  nun  bowed  her  head,  and  covered 
her  face.  The  king  called  his  counsel,  and  they 
bade  him  send  for  the  wise  Magan,  and  Magan 
explained  that  the  child's  father  was  a  spirit  called 
an  Incubus.  Then  Merlin  was  told  why  he  had 
been  brought  to  the  king,  and  was  angered,  and 
said,  "Joram  is  my  foe,  but  I  was  shapen  to  his 
bane.  Let  him  come  with  all  his  companions  before 
the  king,  and  if  I  say  sooth  against  their  leasings, 
and  show  why  the  wall  falls  every  night  that  five 
thousand  men  have  built  up  in  the  day,  and  if  I 
bring  heal  to  thee,  give  me  their  heads."  The  king 
agreed,  the  sages  were  summoned,  and  Merlin  said, 
"  Say  to  me,  Joram,  why  the  wall  falls.  What  is 
there  at  the  bottom  of  this  dyke  ?"  Joram  was  still. 
He  could  not  tell.  Then  Merlin  bade  them  dig 
seven  feet  deeper,  and  they  should  find  a  stone 
wondrously  smooth  and  broad.  They  did  so,  and 
there  was  the  stone.  Then  asked  Merlin,  "  Say  to 
me,  Joram,  and  to  this  king,  what  is  under  the 
stone."  Joram  was  still.  He  could  not  tell.  Then 
said  Merlin,  "  Water  is  below.  Remove  the  stone, 
and  you  shall  find  it."  They  did  so,  and  there  was 
the  water.  Then  said  Merlin,  "Ask  me,  Joram, 
my  foe,  what  dwells  under  the  water,  winter 
and  summer."  The  king  asked  Joram,  but  he 
could  not  tell.  Said  Merlin  again,  "  King,  keep 
covenant  with  me.  Cause  this  water  to  be  carried 
off.  At  the  bottom  are  two  dragons ;  one  on 
the  north  side,  one  on  the  south  ;  the  one 
milk  white,  the  other  red  as  blood.  Always  at 
midnight  they  begin  to  fight,  and  because  of  their 
fighting  the  earth  sinks  and  these  walls  fall.  The 
cause  is  in  this  water,  not  my  blood."  When  the 
water  was  all  can-ied  off  and  the  pit  was  empty, 
there  came  out  two  dragons,  who  fought  fiercely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dyke.  Never  was  fight  more 
hateful.  Flames  of  fire  flew  from  their  mouths. 
First  the  white  was  above,  and  then  he  was  beneath, 
and  the  red  dragon  wounded  him  to  death ;  then 
each  went  to  his  hole,  and  no  man  born  has  ever 
seen  them  since.  Then  the  king  loved  Merlin,  and 
hated  Joram  and  cut  otf'  his  head.  The  king  offered 
to  Merlin  land  and  treasure,  and  thought  to  win 
all  the  land  through  him.  And  he  asked  what  the 
fight  of  dragons  meant,  and  how  he  might  win  his 
kingdom  from  Hengist,  his  wife's  father,  who  had 
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harmed  him  greatly.  The  dragons,  Merlin  s;ii<l, 
betokened  kings  that  were  to  come.  Of  the  king's 
future  triumph  he  had  nothing  to  tell,  but  he  could 
tell  him  of  his  coming  sorrow.  Sorrow  was  on  its 
way  to  him  from  Constantino's  heir,  because  he  had 
caused  Constance  to  be  slain.  Aurelius  and  Uther 
will  land  to-morrow  with  seven  hundred  ships  at 
Dartmouth,  by  Totness. 

"  Now  they  are  sailing  swiftly  on  the  sea. 

Fly  for  thy  life ;  but  still  they  follow  thee. 

Ambrosie  Aurelie  shall  first  have  rule, 

But  death  shall  reach  him  through  a  poison  draught. 

Uther  Pendragon  then  shall  have  the  kingdom. 

Thy  kin  shall  poison  him,  but  ere  he  die, 

There  shall  be  din  of  war.     Uther  shall  have 

A  son  from  Cornwall.     He  as  a  wild  boar 

Bristling  with  steel  shall  come.     Then  shall  the  boar 

Consume  the  burghs,  destroy  strong  traitors,  kill 

Thy  kindred.     He,  most  brave,  of  noble  thought, 

Shall  rule  in  Rome  and  beat  down  all  his  foes. 

Sooth  I  have  spoken,  though  not  soft  to  thee. 

Flee  with  thine  host,  thy  foemen  are  upon  thee  !  " 

Then  the  king  caused  thirteen  trumpets  to  be 
blown,  and  quickly  departed.  After  the  space  of  but 
one  night,  the  brothers  landed  at  Dartmouth.  The 
Britons  heard  this,  and  were  glad.  They  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  out  of  the  waste  by  sixty,  and  by 
sixty,  and  by  seven  hundred,  by  thirty,  and  by  thirty, 
and  by  many  thousands.  The  brothers  brought  a 
great  host.  The  Britons  who  had  been  scattered, 
hidden  in  the  woods,  through  dread  of  the  misery 
that  Hengist  wrought,  held  husting  and  took  Aurelie, 
the  elder  brother,  to  be  king.  Vortigern  went  far 
to  a  castle  called  Genoire,  high  on  a  hill  called  Cloard, 
in  the  land  called  Hergin  by  the  fair  water  of  the 
Wye.1  Aurelius  and  Uther  marched  to  Genoire. 
King  was  without,  king  was  within.  Knights  fought 
fiercely  till  a  great  force  went  to  the  wood  and  felled 
it,  and  filled  with  it  the  deep  dyke  to  the  top,  and 
sent  in, fire  on  every  side.  The  fire  went  over  all, 
burnt  house  and  burnt  hall ;  and  the  King  Vorti- 
gern began  to  burn  therein.  It  consumed  all  who 
therein  dwelt.  Thus  ended  Vortigern,  and  Aurelie 
ruled  over  all  the  land,  and  the  strong  earl,  Aldolf  of 
Gloucester,  he  made  his  steward. 

Hengist  heard  this  and  fled  towards  the  Scots. 
Aurelie  followed  over  the  land  for  seven  days,  finding 
land  wasted,  people  slain,  the  churches  burned.  Then 
said  Aurelie,  Britain's  darling,  "  If  I  win  my  right 
I  will  build  churches  and  worship  God.  Each  man 
shall  have  his  own,  and  to  all  I  will  be  gracious."  In 
the  battle,  Aldolf,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  sought  vengeance 
on  Hengist,  who  betrayed  his  friends  with  his  long 
saxes  beside  Ambresbury.  The  armies  met  in  rush 
of  war ;  the  fields  were  dyed,  the  grass  withered. 
Hengist  fled.  The  Christians  pursued.  The  heathen 
cried,  "  God  Termagant,  why  dost  thou  fail  us  now!" 

1  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  the  editor  of  Layamon,  while  identifying 
Genoire  with  Gennarew  in  the  hundred  of  Wormelow,  three  miles 
from  Monmouth,  believes  Layamon's  Cloard,  the  Cloarcius  of  Geoffrey 
of  Moumouth  and  Clowart  of  Wace,  to  have  been  formed  by  mis- 
writing'  Cl  for  the  D  of  Mount  Doward,  which  is  in  the  same  hundred, 
not  far  from  Geiiiiarew. 


Hengist  fled  to  Coningsburgh,2  and  when  he  saw  the 
host  that  followed,  he  said,  "  Now  will  I  fly  no  more, 
but  turn  to  fight,  I,  my  son  Octa,  and  his  cousin 
Ebissa,  and  all  my  force.  March  we,  and  let  us 
strike  them  down  or  die!" 

Then  was  a  mighty  struggle.     In  the  fight 
Aldolf  of  Gloucester  smote  on  Hengist' s  shield 
And  shivered  it  in  two,  then  leapt  on  him, 
With  lion's  spring,  and  clove  his  helm  in  two, 
Then  hewed  they  both  with  swords,  the  strokes 

were  grim, 

Oft  and  again  the  fire  flew  from  the  steel. 
Aldolf  leapt  to  the  ground  and  saw  by  him 
Gorlois,  brave  knight  of  Cornwall,  widely  known. 
Bolder  for  that,  he  heaved  his  sword  on  high, 
Let  it  sweep  down,  struck  Hengist  on  the  hand, 
So  that  he  dropped  his  sword,  and  grimly  then 
Grasped  at  the  hood  upon  his  shirt  of  mail 
Over  his  head  and  strongly  swept  him  down, 
Then  plucked  him  up  and  held  in  outspread  arms 
As  if  to  crush  him,  and  so  led  him  forth. 
So  the  brave  Aldolf  took  Hengist,  and  said, 
"  Hengist,  it  is  less  pleasant  to  thee  now 
Than  when,  with  saxes  drawn,  at  Ambresbury 
Thou  slewest  Britons  with  much  treachery, 
Slowest  my  kindred.     Now  have  thy  reward, 
And  lose  thy  friends  and  die  a  rueful  death!" 
Hengist  went  silently,  he  saw  no  help, 
And  Aldolf  led  and  gave  him  to  the  king. 

Octa  and  Ebissa  fled  to  York.  Many  of  the  heathen 
sought  for  shelter  in  the  woods.  Aurelius  rested  for 
three  days  at  Coningsburgh,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
earls  came  to  husting  and  took  counsel  about  the 
death  of  Hengist.  Then  ^Eldadus  told  at  length 
how  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces.  Aldolf  heard 
this,  and  leapt,  as  a  lion,  upon  Hengist,  grasped  him 
by  the  head  and  dragged  him  up  and  down  through 
Coningsburgh ;  then  Aldolf  smote  off  his  head,  and 
they  laid  him  in  earth,  after  heathen  manner,  and 
prayed  for  his  soul  that  it  might  never  come  to  bliss. 

Then  Octa  was  besieged  in  York,  and  he  and 
Ebissa  came  out  naked  with  chains  about  their  necks 
offering  submission  and  asking  baptism,  for  their 
gods  Appollin  and  Termagant  had  failed  them,  and 
their  old  faith  was  away.  So  peace  was  made  ;  Octa 
and  his  companion  were  baptised  ;  fifty-three  of  their 
children  were  given  to  the  king  as  hostages,  and 
sixty  hides  of  land  were  then  given  to  Octa  and  his 
friends,  whereon  they  dwelt  for  many  years.  Then 
Aurelie  gave  to  each  man  his  right,  and  bade 
churches  be  built,  and  bells  be  rung,  and  God's  praise 
to  be  sung. 

Aurelie  repaired  London  and  Winchester,  and  then 
he  went  to  Ambresbury,  to  the  burial-place  of  his 
dear  friends  whom  Hengist's  knives  had  murdered. 
He  asked  after  hewers  of  stone  and  good  workers 
with  the  axe,  that  he  might  raise  a  work  to  be  a 
wonder  for  ever.  Then  Tremorien,  who  was  a  wise 
bishop  of  Caerleon,  told  of  a  prophet  in  his  land 
named  Merlin.  If  he  were  found  and  brought  to 
that  plain,  he  would  show  how  to  make  a  work  so 
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strong  that  it  would  last  while  there  were  men. 
.Merlin  was  sought,  and  found  in  Wales  by  a  fair 
spring,  ut  Aliban.  Merlin  loved  that  well,  and  often 
bathed  in  it.  The  knights  found  him  sitting  by  its 
brink,  and  fairly  greeted  him,  and  said,  "Hail  be 
thou,  Merlin,  wisest  of  men  !  The  king  of  this 
land,  Aurelie,  beseeches  thee  to  come  to  him,  and 
will  give  land,  silver  and  gold  for  counsel."  Then  to 
the  grief  of  the  knights  Merlin  answered,  "  I  care 
not  for  his  land,  silver  and  gold,  nor  for  his  clothes, 
nor  fur  his  horses.  I  have  enough."  Then  he  sate 
for  a  long  time  still,  and  the  knights  feared  he  would 
escape  them  ;  but  when  he  next  spoke,  it  was  good  : 
"You  are  two  knights  come  straight  from  the  king. 
Yesterday  at  noon  I  expected  you.  I  knew  him 
before  he  landed  here,  and  his  brother  Uther.  I 
knew  them  before  they  were  born,  though  my  eyes 
have  not  seen  either.  Ah,  well  away  !  well  away  ! 
that  he  may  not  live  long.  But  now  I  will  make 
haste,  and  go  with  you." 

When  Merlin  went  to  Aurelie  he  told  him  that 
there  was  in  Ireland  a  great  work  named  the  Giant's 
Ring.  "  The  work  is  of  stone  ;  there  is  none  like  it 
in  the  world.  The  stones  are  great,  and  have  virtue 
in  them.  When  men  are  sick,  they  go  to  the  stones, 
wash  them,  bathe  their  bones  with  the  water,  and  in 
a  little  while  are  sound.  But  the  stones  are  of  un- 
measured bigness,  no  man  was  ever  born  who  might 
move  them."  Aurelie  asked  who  then  could  bring 
them  to  Ambresbury.  Merlin  replied,  "Better  is  art 
than  strength.  Gather  thine  army.  Lead  it  to  Ire- 
land. I  will  go  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  have  thy 
will,  and  bring  this  work  to  the  burial-place,  and 
honour  the  spot  where  thy  friends  lie.  Thine  own 
bones  shall  lie  therein,  when  thy  life  endeth  and  thou 
come  to  rest." 

So  they  went  to  Ireland,  but  Uther  led,  because 
they  would  not  take  the  king  out  of  the  land.  And 
when  they  left  the  haven,  Merlin  showed  them  a 
great  hill,  where  was  the  Giant's  Ring,  marvellous, 
like  no  other  work;  it  came  from  Africa.  When 
Gillomar,  king  of  the  land,  heard  that  the  Britons 
came  for  stones,  he  laughed  them  to  scorn,  said  he 
should  teach  them  to  seek  stones.  But  the  Britons 
were  in  war-shirts  and  the  Irish  bare ;  they  fought 
with  him,  killed  seven  thousand  of  his  people,  and 
drove  him  into  the  woods.  Then  Merlin  bade  them 
take  one  stone  at  a  time  and  haul  at  it  with  sail- 
ropes,  and  fell  trees  and  all  heave  at  it  with  long 
tree-trunks.  But  they  could  not  stir  one  stone. 
Then  Merlin  bade  Uther  and  his  army  stand  aside, 
and  Merlin  went  about  the  stones  stirring  his  tongue 
as  if  he  sang  a  prayer.  Then  li§  called  Uther,  and 
said,  "Uther,  come  quickly  with  tl^y  knights,  take  all 
these  stones  and  leave  not  one,  you  may  lift  them  as 
feather  balls  and  carry  them  home  in  your  ships." 
They  did  so,  and  took  them  to  the  pleasant  plain  by 
Ambresbury,  where  Hengist  deceived  the  Britons 
with  saxes.  Merlin  raised  them  as  they  had  stood 
before,  and  as  no  man  before  was  so  wise  that  he 
could  raise  them.  Then  there  was  a  busting  sum- 
moned throughout  all  the  land,  and  a  great  feast  held 
on  Whit-Sunday,  nine  thousand  tents  on  the  broad 
plain,  and  Aurelie  bare  his  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  hallowed  the  place  that  was  called  Stonehenge. 


And  the  king  dwelt  there  three  days,  and  on  the 
third  day  he  made  two  bishops,  wondrously  holy 
men,  Saint  Dubriz,  of  Caerleon,  and  Saint  Samson, 
of  York. 

Pascent,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  had  been  in  Wales 
an  outlaw.  He  went  to  Germany,  brought  thence 
five  hundred  men  into  the  H umber,  where  he 
wrought  much  harm.  The  king  marched  thither, 
and  he  fled  to  Ireland.  There  he  joined  Gillomar. 
They  came  together  in  ships  with  a  foi-ce  to  Meneve, 
then  a  very  fair  town,  which  is  now  called  St. 
David's.  There  they  heaixl  that  Aurelie  was  dying. 
The  sickness  was  under  his  ribs  so  that  he  might  not 
live.  Aurelie  sent  Uther  against  the  enemy,  and 
said  that  he  would  follow  if  he  recovered.  Pascent 
and  Gillomar  spread  ruin.  Pascent  held  all  the 
West  Welsh  land.  On  a  day  there  came  to  Aurelie 
Appas,  who  had  heard  at  Winchester  of  the 
king's  illness  and  desire  to  live.  For  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  pounds  he  undertook  to  kill  him.  So 
Appas,  who  was  a  heathen  out  of  Saxland,  put  on 
the  clothes  of  a  monk  and  shaved  his  crown,  and 
went  to  Winchester  to  the  door  of  the  king's  house, 
and  said  that  Uther,  the  king's  brother,  had  sent 
him  as  a  good  leech,  the  best  in  any  land,  to  bring 
him  out  of  sickness.  Who  would  have  doubted  him  1 
For  he  wore  a  loathsome  haircloth,  and  a  cowl  of 
black  cloth,  and  had  blackened  his  body  as  if  smutted 
with  coal.  He  went  to  the  king  and  said  that  he 
sought  no  reward.  He  cured  men  for  the  love  of 
God.  Then  he  examined  the  case,  and  said  that  the 
king  should  be  made  all  whole  by  next  day  at  eve. 
All  in  the  room  were  glad.  Then  Appas  went 
into  another  chamber,  and  thought  of  his  bale  and 
put  in  it  a  poison  that  is  called  scammony.  Then 
he  came  out  among  the  knights  in  the  chamber  and 
began  to  give  them  lovingly  much  canella,  ginger,  and 
liquorice.  They  took  the  gifts,  and  were  deceived. 
Then  the  traitor  knelt  before  tbe  king,  and  said, 
"  Lord,  receive  this,  drink  a  part  and  it  shall  be  thy 
health."  The  king  drank  the  poison,  and  then 
Appas  laid  him  down,  and  said  to  the  chamber- 
knights,  "  Wrap  the  king  well  now,  that  he  may 
sweat,  for  through  all  this  he  shall  recover.  And  I 
will  go  to  my  inn  and  speak  with  my  men,  and  come 
again  at  midnight,  with  other  leech  craft  that  shall 
be  to  his  health."  Forth  went  the  traitor,  while  the 
king  slept,  Appas  to  his  inn,  and  secretly  stole  from 
the  town.  All  this  detail  of  the  mock  physician, 
and  something  more,  Layamon  elaborates  out  of  his 
own  fancy  from  half  a  dozen  lives  in  Wace's  "Brut." 
So  died  Aurelie.  and  was  buried,  according  to  his 
dying  wish,  at  the  east  end  within  Stonehenge. 

Uther  at  this  time  was  in  Wales,  and  had  Merlin 
with  him.  He  saw  a  great  comet  with  a  fair  dragon 
at  the  end  of  the  tierce  gleam  that  came  from  it,  and 
from  the  dragon's  mouth  came  many  gleams,  but  two 
were  brighter  than  the  rest,  one  pointing  towards 
France  and  one  to  Ireland.  Uther  roused  Merlin, 
who  told  him  that  now  Aurelie  was  killed  by  the  kin 
of  Vortigern.  The  comet  was  Aui'elie ;  the  dragon 
was  Uther.  The  great  gleam  from  the  dragon's 
mouth  that  stretched  over  France,  signified  a  power- 
ful son  who  should  rule  many  nations.  The  other 
great  ^leaiu,  stretching  west,  should  be  a  daughter 
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exceeding  dear.  The  seven  gleams  into  which  that 
gleam  spread  should  be  seven  sons  of  the  fair 
daughter,  who  should  win  to  their  own  hands  many 
a  kingdom.  Now  let  him  arm  at  midnight  and 
attack  and  slay  Pascent  and  Gillomar.  Having  said 
this,  Merlin  turned  to  sleep  again.  Uther  marched 
to  Meneve  and  destroyed  his  enemies.  He  smote 
Gillomar  in  the  side,  so  that  the  spear  pierced  to  the 
heart ;  passed  swiftly  by  him  and  soon  overtook 
Pascent,  cried  to  him,  "  Pascent,  thou  shalt  abide,  for 
here  I,  Uther,  ride ; "  smote  him  upon  the  head  so 
that  he  fell,  then  put  the  sword  into  his  mouth — that 
was  strange  meat  to  him — so  that  the  point  went 
through  into  the  earth. 

Uther  went  back  to  Winchester  and  was  made 
king,  maintained  good  laws  and  loved  his  people. 
But  Merlin  had  disappeared,  and  no  man  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  The  king  sent  men  in  vain 
to  seek  for  him,  and  mourned  for  his  loss,  even  his 
brother  was  not  dearer.  He  thought  of  the  dragon 
of  which  Merlin  spake,  and  caused  to  be  made  two 
dragons  of  red  gold,  for  love  of  Merlin.  When  they 
were  ready,  one  was  his  standard  in  every  battle ; 
the  other  he  gave  to  the  Bishop's  See  at  Winchester, 
and  gave  with  it  his  good  spear,  that  men  might  bear 
the  dragon  when  they  carried  relics  in  procession. 
The  Britons  saw  this  and  made  for  Uther  a  surname, 
Uther  Pendragon;  Pendragon  in  British,  Dragon- 
head  in  English. 

Octa,  Hengist's  son,  to  whom  Aurelie  had  granted 
peace,  became  heathen,  with  all  his  men.  He 
gathered  the  Irish  who  had  fled  from  Uther,  and 
the  Alemaines  who  had  gone  to  the  woods,  marched 
with  a  host,  besieged  York,  and  wasted  the  land  to- 
wards Scotland.  There  was  a  good  knight,  Gorlois, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  wise,  and  in  all  things  excellent. 
Uther  asked  his  counsel,  and  he  counselled  that  to 
whomsoever  God  will,  He  gives  worship.  Let  them 
shrive  themselves,  each  to  other  as  to  brother,  promise 
to  God  amendment  of  their  sins,  and  at  midnight 
come  by  stealth  on  Octa's  camp,  and  attack  it.  So 
was  done,  and  the  heathen  were  slain  and  Octa  taken, 
with  his  cousin  Ebissa  and  his  comrade  Ossa. 

So  Uther  established  peace,  and  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  earls,  with  wife  and  child,  to  Uther 
Pendragon  at  London.  The  king  heard  mass,  and 
Gorlois,  and  many  knights.  Trumpets  were  blown 
and  tables  spread.  Uther  sat  on  high  in  his  chair ; 
opposite  to  him  at  the  feast  was  Gorlois  with  his 
noble  wife.  The  king  drank  often  to  Ygerne  the  fair, 
Gorlois  the  earl's  wife,  fairest  of  all  women.  The  king 
was  not  wise ;  Gorlois  was  angered,  and  rose  with 
his  knights  and  went  forth  with  the  woman  angrily. 
The  king  sent  twelve  knights  to  bid  Gorlois  return 
quickly,  he  had  wronged  the  king  because  he  was 
cheerful  with  him  and  drank  health  to  his  wife.  If 
he  would  not  come  back  and  acknowledge  his  offence, 
the  king  would  follow  after  him  and  take  from  him 
land,  silver  and  gold.  Gorlois  replied  angrily  that 
he  would  never  again  come  back,  and  bade  them  tell 
the  king  that  he  would  find  him  at  Tintagel.  Then 
the  king  went  into  Cornwall,  threatening  Gorlois 
and  his  thanes.  He  had  there  two  strong  castles. 
He  sent  to  Tintagel  his  wife,  noblest  of  women,  and 
there  shut  her  fast.  Ygerne  was  sorry  that  so  many 


men  should  die  because  of  her.  The  earl  gathered 
fifteen  thousand  good  thanes,  who  fast  enclosed 
Tintagel.  Tintagel  stands  by  the  sea  fast  shut  in 
cliffs,  so  that  no  man  may  win  it  unless  hunger  come 
therein.  The  earl  marched  thence  with  seven  thou- 
sand men  to  guard,  with  his  brother,  another  castle. 
Uther  heard  that  Gorlois,  his  earl,  had  raised  war, 
gathered  his  force,  and  fared  out  of  London  so  long 
that  they  came  into  Cornwall,  and  passed  over  the 
water  called  Tambre  [the  river  Camel]  and  came 
to  the  castle  where  they  knew  Gorlois  to  be.  They 
fought  for  seven  days,  and  nothing  sped.  There  was 
an  old  man  with  the  king,  a  rich  man,  named  Ulfin, 
skilled  in  judgment.  Uther  asked  his  counsel,  and 
told  of  his  longing  for  Ygerne.  Ulfin  counselled 
the  king  to  find  Merlin.  A  hermit  had  yesterday 
sworn  by  his  chin  that  he  knew  where  Merlin  was. 
Merlin  was  found,  and  prophesied  of  a  mighty  son 
that  should  be  born  to  Uther  and  Ygerne.  He  made 
Uther  into  the  shape  of  Gorlois  and  himself  into  the 
shape  of  the  knight  Britael,  steward  to  Gorlois,  and 
Ulfin  into  the  shape  of  Jordan,  the  earl's  chamber- 
knight.  So  Uther  was  admitted  into  Tintagel,  and 
received  by  Ygerne  as  her  husband  Gorlois.  And 
when  Uther  had  left  his  army  he  was  missed,  and 
his  people  thought  he  had  fled.  That  they  might 
not  be  shamed,  they  made  Aldolf  their  leader,  and 
they  lifted  up  the  standard  of  the  Dragon,  and  attacked 
Gorlois  where  he  lay  in  his  other  castle,  and  in  that 
fight  Gorlois  was  slain.  News  of  the  death  of  Gor- 
lois came  to  Tintagel  while  Uther  was  there  in  the 
earl's  shape.  He  said  that  the  news  was  false,  for 
he  had  left  his  other  castle  to  visit  Ygerne,  and  that 
he  would  now  go  to  meet  Uther.  So  he  returned  to 
his  men,  and  Merlin  restored  him  to  his  own  shape, 
and  his  men  were  glad.  So  all  the  kingdom  stood  in 
Uther's  hand,  and  he  took  Ygerne  for  queen.  Then 
the  time  came  that  Arthur  was  born,  the  son  of 
Uther  and  Ygerne.  So  soon  as  he  came  on  earth 
elves  took  him,  and  one  gave  him  to  be  the  best 
of  knights,  another  gave  him  to  be  a  rich  king, 
another  gave  him  long  life,  another  gave  him  virtues 
so  that  he  was  the  most  generous  of  men.  This  the 
elves  gave,  and  the  child  throve.  After  Arthur, 
was  born.  Anna,  the  blest  maid,  who  married  Loth, 
who  possessed  Leoneis. 

When  Uther  was  an  old  man,  illness  came  on  him 
for  seven  years.  Then  rebellion  arose.  Octa  and 
Ebissa  were  in  prison  in  London,  guarded  by  twelve 
knights,  who  were  weary  with  watching.  They 
escaped  by  offer  of  gifts,  and  went  down  the  Thames 
at  night  to  the  sea,  and  crossed  to  Saxland.  Soon 
they  returned  with  an  unnumbered  host,  brought 
fire  and  sword  among  the  Scots,  and  destroyed  thirty 
hundred  towns.  Uther  was  grieved,  and  sent  to 
Loth,  his  son-in-law,  and  bade  him  take  all  into  his 
own  hand  as  sovereign,  for  he  was  a  good  knight  and 
liberal.  But  the  Britons  despised  Loth.  Then  Uther 
ordered  to  be  made  for  himself  a  good  horse-litter, 
and  summoned  his  men  on  pain  of  their  lives  to  come 
to  him  quickly  and  avenge  his  shame.  They  came 
to  the  army,  fat  or  lean,  they  durst  not  stay  away. 
So  Uther  went  to  Verulam,  where  Octa  was  within. 
And  Octa  said  to  Ebissa,  "  Here  is  come  Uther  the 
lame  man,  and  will  fight  us  in  his  litter,  and  thinks 
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to  knock  us  down  with  his  crutch."  So  Octfi  and 
Ebissa  rode  out  with  their  men  against  Uther ;  but 
it  happened  otherwise  than  they  thought.  There 
were  slain  Octa,  Ebissa,  and  <  )*sa,  there  seventeen 
thousand  went  to  hell,  and  many  Ilrd  thence  to  the 
north.  Then  said  Uther,  "They  scorned  me  because 
I  was  led  here  in  a  horse-litter,  and  called  me  the 
dead  king,  but  now  this  dead  king  hath  killed 
the  quick." 

The  Saxish  men  went  north,  and  took  for  their 
leader  Colgrim  the  Fair.  He  was  of  Hengist's  kin, 
and  Octa  loved  him  while  he  lived.  The  Saxish 
men  then  sent  to  Winchester  six  wicked  knights, 
who  put  on  almsmen's  clothes,  and  went  to  the 
kind's  dole  as  if  they  were  infirm,  and  hearkened  of 
the  king's  sickness,  and  sought  how  he  might  be  put 
to  death.  They  said  they  were  thanes  ruined  by  the 
Saxish  men.  Then  Uther  was  told  of  this,  and  he 
said,  "  Let  them  come  in  hither.  While  I  live,  I 
will  clothe  and  feed  them  for  the  love  of  God."  So 
the  traitors  came  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  were 
clothed  and  fed,  and  there  at  night  each  laid  him  on 
his  bed.  One  night  the  rain  began  to  pour,  and  the 
leech  bade  men  run  to  close  the  well,  that  no  rain 
might  enter  and  spoil  the  cold  spring  water,  which 
was  best  of  draughts  for  the  king's  sickness.  Then 
the  six  knights  went  out  by  night  to  the  same  well, 
and  poured  into  it  six  bottles  of  poison.  Imme- 
diately came  two  chamber-knights,  bearing  two 
golden  bowls.  They  filled  their  bowls  from  the  well, 
and  went  to  Uther  the  king,  and  said,  "  Hail  be 
thou,  Uther ;  we  have  brought  thee  the  cold  well 
water;  receive  it  with  joy."  Up  rose  the  king  and 
sat  on  his  bed.  He  drank  of  the  water,  and  soon 
he  began  to  sweat,  his  heart  weakened,  his  face 
blackened,  his  body  swelled,  he  burst.  There  was 
Uther  the  king  dead,  and  dead  were  all  who  drank 
of  that  water.  Active  knights  went  to  the  well,  and 
it  was  stopped,  and  with  earth  and  stones  they  raised 
a  steep  hill  over  it.  But  they  took  the  body  of  the 
king  and  laid  him  by  his  brother.  Side  by  side, 
there  they  both  lie. 

Then  earls  and  barons  and  book-learned  men  came 
to  a  great  husting  in  London,  and  took  counsel,  and 
sent  over  the  sea  to  Brittany  to  bid  Arthur,  the  best 
of  all  knights,  come  soon  to  his  kingdom,  for  Uther 
Pendragon  had  no  other  son,  and  bold  Colgrim  was 
yet  settled  in  the  land  with  many  thousands  of  the 
Saxish  men.  Arthur  was  fifteen  years  old  when  this 
tiding  was  brought  to  him,  and  all  the  years  had 
been  well  spent,  for  he  was  much  instructed.  Arthur 
gathered  his  knights,  and  they  sailed  from  Michael's 
Mount,  and  at  Southampton  came  ashore  and  rode 
right  to  Silchester  [the  other  version  has  Cirencester], 
and  called  his  folk  together  with  great  joy.  Then 
he  held  in  London  a  great  husting,  and  knelt  thrice 
before  chosen  relics  and  swore  that  he  would  drive 
the  Saxons  from  the  land.  And  his  knights  swore 
that  they  would  truly  hold  with  him  and  avenge  the 
King  Uther  whom  the  Saxons  killed.  Next  follow 
the  wars  of  Alfred  against  Colgrim,  and  Baldolf  the 
Fair,  his  brother,  and  Childric,  a  strong  kaiser  who 
owned  the  land  in  Alemaine.  Arthur  sent  for  aid 
to  his  kinsman,  Howel  the  Fail1,  who  held  Brittany, 
and  Howel  came  to  him  with  many  knights.  And 


when  these  foes  were  overcome,  and  Gillomar  driven 
back  to  Ireland,  there  came  the  three  brethren  of 
royal  birth,  Loth,  Angel  and  Urien,  and  knelt  and 
said,  "  Hail  betbou,  Arthur  !  We  are  three  brethren. 
born  of  kings.  All  our  land  is  gone  from  us.  The 
heathen  have  wasted  all  Leoneis,  Scotland  and  Moray. 
We  pray  thee  for  aid,  and  shall  hold  thee  in  each 
land  for  lord.  Each  became  Arthur's  man,  and 
Arthur  gave  to  each  his  land.  Then  was  Walwain 
[Gawain]  a  little  child  ;  so  was  his  brother  Modred. 
But  alas  !  that  Modred  was  born.  Then  Arthur  set 
peace  and  freedom  and  established  all  good  laws  that 
stood  in  elder  days. 

Then  Arthur  marched  into  Cornwall  and  found  a 
maid  of  Romanish  race,  Cador's  kin.  And  Caclor  gave 
the  maid  to  him,  was  in  no  land  any  maid  so  courteous 
of  speech  and  deed.  She  was  named  Wenhaver 
[Guinevere].  Arthur  took  her  to  wife  and  loved 
her  wondrously.  Arthur  was  in  Cornwall  all  the 
winter  for  love  of  Wenhaver,  dearest  of  women. 
Then  Arthur  made  war  against  King  Gillomar,  until 
he  had  all  Ireland  in  his  hand,  and  the  king  became 
his  man.  Then  spake  Arthur  to  his  good  knights, 
"  Go  we  to  Iceland  and  take  it."  He  took  Iceland, 
and  its  King  ^Elen  became  his  man,  and  delivered 
him  to  be  dubbed  Arthur's  knight  his  dear  son 
Escol,  whose  mother  was  the  king's  daughter  of 
Russia.  Then  the  heathen  Gonwais,  King  of  Orkney, 
expecting  invasion,  made  haste  to  pay  homage  to 
Arthur  for  all  Orkneyland  and  two-and-thirty  islands, 
and  made  covenant  to  send  every  year1  to  London 
sixty  shiploads  of  good  sea-fish.  Then  Arthur  sum- 
moned the  King  Doldanim  of  Gutland  to  be  his  man, 
or  he  would  send  sixteen  thousand  warriors  to  waste 
his  land  ;  and  Doldanim  delivered  his  two  sons,  and 
took  Arthur  to  be  his  lord.  Then  Arthur  summoned 
Rumareth,  the  King  of  Winetland,  and  he  delivered 
up  his  eldest  son  as  hostage  and  was  Arthur's  under- 
ling. Then  Arthur  said  he  would  return  again  into 
his  own  land  and  see  Wenhaver,  the  comely  queen. 
So  he  landed  at  Grimsby,  and  there  was  fiddling 
and  song,  harping,  piping  and  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Poets  sang  of  the  deeds  of  Arthur  the  king,  wide 
and  far  his  people  prospered,  all  that  he  saw  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  there  was  no  poor  man  in  Britain. 
For  twelve  years  after  this  he  dwelt  in  peace. 

None  fought  with  him,  nor  made  he  strife  with  any, 
In  no  land  could  man's  thought  imagine  bliss 
More  than  was  here,  with  Arthur  and  his  people. 

On  a  yule  day  Arthur  lay  in  London,  where 
there  were  come  to  him  men  of  all  his  kingdoms 
with  their  horses  and  with  their  swains.  There 
were  seven  kings'  sons  with  seven  Inmdred  knights, 
They  had  proud  hearts,  and  each  thought  himself 
better  than  his  neighbour.  Trumpets  were  blown, 
tables  were  spread.  Arthur  sat  by  Wenhaver,  his 
queen,  and  the  meat  was  served.  But  men  became 
angry,  blows  were  rife,  they  threw  the  loaves  while 
they  lasted,  then  the  silver  bowls,  and  then  fought 
first  to  neck,  and  then  fought  with  knives  from  the 
table.  The  king  came  with  a  hundred  knights  in 
helms  and  war-shirts,  their  swords  drawn,  and  said, 
"Sit  ye  down,  each  man  in  his  own  place,  for  his 
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life.  He  who  does  not,  dies.  Take  the  man  who 
began  this  contest,  put  a  withy  about  his  neck,  draw 
him  to  a  moor,  and  bury  him  in  the  mud.  Take 
the  men  of  his  nearest  kindred  and  strike  off  their 
In 'IK  Is;  take  the  women  of  his  nearest  kindred  and 
cut  off  their  noses.  Let  their  beauty  die.  If  any 
man.  of  you  renew  this  strife,  he  dies.  Bring  ye  the 
relics,  I  will  swear  thereon,  and  so  shall  ye."  They 
swore  that  they  would  not  renew  the  strife.  They 
buried  the  dead.  Then  the  trumpets  were  again 
blown  merrily,  cup-bearers  thronged,  gleemen  sang, 
for  seven  days  the  people  were  in  joy. 

Afterwards  the  king  went  to  Cornwall,  and  there 
came  to  him  a  craftsman  who  said,  "  Hail  be  thou, 
Arthur  !  I  am  thine  own  man.  I  know  wondrous 
crafts  of  carpentry.  I  heard  of  the  fight  of  knights 
at  thy  board  for  pride  of  place  when  each  would  be 
within.  But  I  will  make  a  fair  Table  at  which 
sixteen  hundred  may  sit  so  that  none  be  without. 
And  when  thou  ridest  thou  may'st  carry  it  and  set 
it  where  thou  wilt,  and  needest  never  fear  to  the 
world's  end  a  strife  of  knights,  for  there  the  high 
will  be  as  the  low."  Timber  was  brought,  and  in 
four  weeks  the  Table  was  completed.  This  was  the 
same  Table  that  Britons  boast  of.  So  was  foreboded 
ere  Arthur  was  born ;  so  said  Merlin,  that  a  king 
should  come  of  Uther  Pendragon ;  that  gleemen 
should  make  a  table  of  this  king's  breast,  and 
happy  poets  should  sit  there  and  eat  their  fill  ere 
they  departed,  and  take  out  of  this  king's  tongue 
draughts  of  wine,  and  revel  night  and  day  to  the 
world's  end.  And  that  he  whom  Arthur  looked  on 
should  bow  to  him,  and  in  his  end,  saving  it  were 
at  Doomsday,  should  no  man  believe. 

None  tell  of  Arthur's  death,  for  he  himself 
Said  to  his  Britons  when  AValwain  was  slain, 
That  he  would  fare  to  the  isle  Avalon, 
To  fair  Argante,  who  should  heal  his  wounds 
With  balm,  and  when  he  was  made  whole  again 
He  would  come  back  to  them.     This  they  believe, 
And,  as  he  promised,  look  for  his  return. 

His  men  said  to  him,  "Go  we  to  France,  and 
win  the  land."  Arthur  answered,  "Your  will  I 
will  do,  but  first  I  will  to  Norway,  where  King 
Sichelin  is  dead,  and  has  left  his  kingdom  to  Loth, 
his  sister's  son,  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  Walwain's 
father.  I  will  make  Loth  king  in  Norway,  and 
teach  him  to  rule.  When  I  have  done  that  I  will 
make  ready  my  army  and  pass  into  France."  But 
the  earls  of  Norway  took  Pviculf  for  king,  and 
opposed  Arthur.  There  was  a  great  fight,  heads 
flew  in  the  field,  faces  paled,  Riculf  was  slain  with 
five-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
Loth  held  Norway  as  Arthur's  man.  Then  came 
Loth's  eldest  son  Wai  wain  [Gawain]  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  trained  and  dubbed  knight  by 
the  Pope  Supplice.  He  was  noble,  liberal,  and 
brave.  Arthur  sailed  then  to  Denmark,  where  the 
strong  king  ^Escil,  without  battle,  gave  hostage 
and  became  King  Arthur's  man.  Then  Arthur 
went  to  France,  with  knights  from  all  the  kingdoms 
under  him,  to  fight  King  Frolle.  He  took  Flanders, 
he  took  Boulogne.  France  was  then  named  Gaul, 


and  Frolle  had  lately  come  from  Rome,  whither  he 
sent  as  tribute  of  the  land  ten  hundred  pounds  of 
silver  and  of  gold.  Frolle  was  routed  in  battle,  and 
fled  to  Paris  and  fastened  the  gates.  Arthur  beset 
Paris  for  four  weeks,  and  the  people  despaired. 
But  Frolle,  free  man  in  heart,  said  he  would  never 
sue  to  Arthur,  but  would  fight  him,  man  to  man. 
Arthur  left  all  his  host,  and  alone  upon  an  island 
with  Frolle,  in  presence  of  the  armies  fought  with 
him  in  single  combat,  and  clave  him  from  the  helm 
down  to  the  breast.  Then  Arthur  conquered  all 
France,  and  abolished  the  Romanish  laws,  and  took 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  and  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  on  Easter  Day  he  gave  gifts  and  possessions  of 
land  to  his  knights.  To  Kay,  his  steward,  he  gave 
Anjou ;  and  Neustria  to  Beduer,  his  cup-bearer.  In 
May  he  returned  to  London,  and  there  was  great 
welcoming. 

On  Whit-Sunday  King  Arthur  was  crowned  at 
Caerleon  by  Usk.  There  was  no  burgh  so  fair  or  so 
widely  known,  save  it  be  Rome,  and  some  with  the 
king  held  Caerleon  to  be  better  than  Rome,  and 
Usk  the  happiest  of  waters.  But  since  Arthur  left, 
Caerleon  has  never  thrived,  nor  will  it  thrive  till 
Doomsday.  Three  archbishops  there  set  the  crown, 
on  Arthur's  head.  Saint  Dubric  went  before,  on 
either  side  went  the  two  Archbishops  of  London 
and  York.  Fifteen  bishops  went  before,  embroidered 
all  with  burning  gold.  There  walked  four  kings 
before  Arthur,  each  bearing  a  golden  sword,  and 
four  queens  walked  before  Wenhaver.  Dubric  sang 
the  mass,  and  after  the  mass  there  was  joy  and 
pomp  of  feasting.  In  those  days  Britons  had  bliss. 
The  women  had  sworn  that  they  would  take  no 
husband  from  the  land  who  had  not  thrice  made  his 
courage  known  in  combat.  After  the  feasting  there 
was  racing  and  shield-play,  there  were  rich  gifts. 
During  this  feast  there  came  twelve  knights  from 
Rome,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Luces,  and  claimed  of 
Arthur  homage  and  amends  for  the  death  of  Frolle 
at  Paris.  The  Britons  attacked  these  men  furiously, 
but  Arthur  protected  them  as  messengers  obedient 
to  their  lord.  Then  he  called  his  earls,  and  heard 
many  counsels,  and  sent  writs  of  defiance  to  Rome. 

The  twelve  knights  returned  to  Rome  adorned  by 
Arthur  with  silver  and  gold,  and  carried  word  to  the 
Emperor  Luces  that  Arthur  would  pay  no  tribute, 
but  would  come  and  bind  him,  and  hang  him,  and 
destroy  his  land.  Then  the  emperor  gathered  his 
force,  and  there  came  to  him  many  kings.  There 
were  four  hundred  thousand  knights,  and  never  was 
he  born  who  could  count  the  number  of  the  men  on 
foot.  Arthur  gathered  his  men,  and  set  his  king- 
dom in  the  hand  of  Modred,  his  sister's  son,  brave 
knight,  though  false,  and  trusted  because  he  was 
Walwain's  brother ;  he  set  it  in  the  hand  of  Modred 
and  of  Wenhaver,  his  queen.  All  that  he  had., 
Arthur  gave  to  Modred ;  his  land,  his  people,  his 
dear  queen ;  and  led  his  army  to  Southampton. 
As  they  sailed  forth  on  a  calm  sea  Arthur  dreamed 
of  a  terrible  fight  in  the  sky  between  a  hateful 
bear  and  a  burning  dragon,  who  slew  the  bear 
and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  When  he  landed 
he  heard  of  a  fiendish  giant  in  Brittany  that  held 
Mount  Saint  Michel,  and  had  carried  off  and 
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destroyed  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Howel  of  Brittany. 
Arthur  went  with  Sir  Beduer,  and  in  single  fight 
destroyed  the  monster.  Then  are  told  the  adventures 
of  Arthur  in  his  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Rome  and 
all  his  power.  Walwain  was  a  bold  knight,  and  he 
knew  Romanish  speech.  When  he  went,  one  of 
three,  to  bid  the  emperor  in  Arthur's  name  with- 
draw from  his  march  upon  France,  Walwain  in 
presence  of  the  emperor  clave  the  skull  of  a  coun- 
cillor who  spoke  with  scorn  of  Arthur  and  the 
Britons ;  then  the  three  leapt  to  horse  and  with  a 
host  after  them  escaped,  turning  often  to  destroy 
the  foremost  of  their  pursuers.  Beduer  was  slain  in 
those  wars,  and  Kay  was  sorely  wounded,  so  that  he 
died,  and  was  buried  among  hermits  at  a  castle  called 
after  him  Caen.  When  Luces,  the  emperor,  was 
slain,  his  body  was  laid  by  Arthur  in  a  long  chest 
covered  with  gold,  and  Arthur  sent  it  on  a  bier  to 
Rome  with  a  great  taunt,  that  he  himself  would 
follow.  But  otherwise  it  befell,  because  of  Modred. 
There  came  a  knight  riding  with  tidings  of 
Modred,  but  he  would  not  speak  until  the  king  had 
rested.  In  the  morning  the  knight  asked  how 
Arthur  had  slept,  and  Arthur  said  that  he  had  been 
made  sad  by  a  dream. 

"  I  dreamt  that  my  men  set  me  on  a  hall 
That  I  bestrode,  owning  all  lands  I  saw. 
Before  me  sat  Walwain  who  bare  my  sword. 
Then  Modred  came,  leading  unnumbered  folk, 
And  with  a  strong  axe  hewed  upon  the  posts 
That  held  my  hall  aloft,  and  Wenhaver, 
Dearest  of  women,  with  her  hand  drew  down 
All  the  great  roof ;  so  the  hall  fell ;  and  I 
Fell  to  the  ground,  so  that  my  right  arm  brake, 
And  Modred  struck  on  me  ;  down  fell  the  hall, 
And  Walwain  fell,  breaking  both  arms.     And  I 
With  my  left  hand  took  grip  of  my  good  sword, 
And  smote  off  Modred's  head." 

The  knight  sought  to  give  comfort,  but  he  brought 
tidings  that  Modred  was  false,  and  had  taken  to  him- 
self all  Britain,  with  Wenhaver,  the  queen.  Arthur 
vowed  vengeance,  and  Walwain  openly  cast  off  his 
brother.  Modred  called  Childric  from  Saxland  to 
help  him  in  the  fight  against  his  uncle.  He  would 
give  Childric  all  the  realm  beyond  the  Humber. 
Modred  gathered  a  hundred  thousand,  and  withstood 
Arthur's  landing  at  Romney.  In  that  fight  Walwain, 
who  there  slew  eleven  thanes  and  Childric's  son,  was 
slain  by  a  Saxish  earl.  Modred  was  driven  back,  and 
fled  to  London.  London  denied  him  entry.  Then 
he  was  received  at  Winchester.  But  while  the  people 
fought  with  Arthur,  he  was  treacherous  still  to  his 
own,  and  stole  away  to  Hampton.  Thence  he  went 
into  Cornwall,  while  Winchester  was  besieged  and 
burnt.  Wenhaver,  who  was  at  York,  escaped  by 
night,  with  two  of  her  knights,  to  Caerleon,  and 
became  a  nun.  Modred,  in  Cornwall,  gathered  men 
from  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and  from  Saxland. 
Fast  as  rain  men  poured  in  upon  Arthur  as  he 
marched.  The  hosts  met  upon  the  Tambre  [the 
river  Camel],  the  river  was  flooded  with  blood.  There 
was  Modred  slain.  There  was  Arthur  wounded  ;  he 
had  fifteen  wounds,  in  the  Jeast  of  them  one  might 
thrust  two  gloves.  No  more  remained  in  the  fight, 


of  two  hundred  thousand  men  that  there  lay  hewed 
in  pieces,  but  only  King  Arthur  and  two  of  his 
knights.  Then  came  to  him  a  young  lad,  Constantine, 
who  was  Cador's  son,  and  Arthur  welcomed  him  and 
said, 

"  I  give  thee  here  my  kingdom,  v*hile  thou  livest. 

Defend  my  Britons  and  maintain  my  laws. 

But  I  will  faro  to  Avalon,  to  Argante, 

Fairest  of  maidens,  fairest  elfin  queen, 

And  she  shall  heal  my  wounds,  and  make  me  whole 

With  healing  draughts,  and  I  will  come  again 

And  dwell  among  my  Britons  with  all  joy." 

Even  at  the  words  there  came  in  from  the  sea 

A  little  boat  borne  forward  by  the  waves, 

Two  women  in  it  wondrously  attired, 

And  straightway  they  bare  Arthur  to  the  boat, 

And  softly  laid  him  in,  and  passed  away. 

Constantine  slew  Modred's  sons,  and  reigned  in 
peace  till,  after  four  years,  his  foes  slew  him,  arid  he 
was  buried  in  Stonebenge.  Then  ruled  his  sister's 
son,  the  wicked  Conan,  for  six  years.  Then  Vorti- 
porus,  who  reigned  seven  years.  In  his  time  the 
Saxish  folk  attacked  the  land,  but  they  were  driven 
home  again.  Next  followed  Malgus,  fairest  of  men 
except  Adam  and  Absalom.  Cinric,  one  of  his 
kindred,  took  the  kingdom  ;  he  was  derided,  hated  ; 
war  began  over  all  the  countiy,  and  the  Saxish  men 
had  all  beyond  the  Humber.  Gurmuiid,  a  king's 
son  from  Africa,  wasted  the  land  in  Cinric's  time. 
He  burnt  Cirencester  by  catching  its  sparrows  in  a 
fine  net,  and  sending  them  back  with  burning  tinder 
in  nut  shells  tied  to  their  feet.  The  sparrows  flew  into 
their  holes  among  the  houses,  and  set  fire  to  them. 
Then  Gurmund  went  to  London.  He  slew  Britons, 
and  was  a  friend  to  Saxish  people,  and  gave  the  land 
as  he  had  promised  into  the  hand  of  Engles,  whose 
land  is  near  Alemaine.  When  they  came  they  were 
called  English,  and  the  land  was  then  called  Engle- 
land,  for  it  was  all  theirs. 

Layamon  ends  the  long  romance  of  British  his- 
tory with  the  departure  of  Cadwalader,  who  was 
King  of  Britain,  to  the  good  Pope  Sergius  at 
Rome,  leaving  his  stepson  Yvor,  and  Yuni,  his 
sister's  son,  to  lead  the  Britons  into  the  Welsh 
land  and  rule  them  there,  while  the  Alemannish 
men  should  possess  England.  For  an  angel  had  said 
to  him  in  a  dream  : 

"  Awake,  Cadwalader,  Christ  hath  thee  dear  ! 
Make  ready  to  go  forth  and  fare  to  Rome. 
There  thou  wilt  find  a  Pope,  the  best  of  priests, 
And  he  shall  shrive  thee  of  thy  worldliness. 
Thy  sins  shall  fall  from  thee,  and  by  God's  doom 
Through  the  Lord's  might  thou  shalt  be  purified  ; 
Then  pass  to  Heaven,  for  thou  must  never  more 
Own  England :  that  the  Alemaines  shall  own, 
And  never  more  the  Britons,  till  there  come 
The  time  that  whilom  Merlin  prophesied. 
Then  shall  the  Britons  come  to  Home  and  bear 
Thy  bones,  in  gold  and  silver  shrined,  with  bliss 
To  Britain,  and  they  shall  be  bold  again, 
And  all  they  do  shall  prosper  to  their  will, 
And  happiness  be  theirs,  and  fruits  abound, 
And  sun  and  wind  be  with  them  as  they  would." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHAUCER'S  "CANTERBURY  TALES." 


From  John  Stowe's  FoKo  of 
Chaucer,  1561. 


EOFFREY  CHAUCER 
died  on  the  25th  of 
October,  in  the  year 
1400,  aged  seventy- two, 
and  left  "  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  "  unfinished. 
The  evidence  of  his  age 
during  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  in  which 
he  was  producing  and 
arranging  his  chief 
work,  is  taken  from 
his  monument,  and  is 
corroborated  by  his  works.  His  monument  was 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1556,  by  a 
poet  named  Nicholas  Brigham.  There  was  a  pre- 
ceding inscription,  from  which  the  precise  date  of 
death  and  record  of  age  at  death  were  probably 
transferred.  According  to  this  record,  Chaucer  was 
born  in  1328,  and  in  1386,  when  he  was  deprived  of 
his  offices  in  the  Customs,  he  was  fifty-eight  years 
old.  Before  that  date  he  must  have  written  "The 
House  of  Fame,"  in  which  he  thus  describes  himself 
as  going  home  to  his  study  from  his  day's  work  as 
Comptroller  of  Customs : 

For  when  thy  labour  all  done  is, 
And  has  made  all  thy  reckonings, 
Thou  goest  home  to  thy  house  anone, 
And  al  so  dombe  as  a  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  another  booke 
Till  fully  dased  is  thy  looke, 
And  livest  thus  as  an  hermite, 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite.1 

In  the  same  poem  Chaucer  speaks  of  himself  as  old. 

An  eagle  who  is  carrying  him  up  to  the  House  of 

Fame  asks  : 

"  Wilt  thou  lerne  of  sterres  ought  ?" 
"Nay,  certainly,"  quod  I,  "right  nought." 
"  And  why  ?"  quod  he.     "  For  I  am  old." 

In  some  year  when  his  age  was  not  much  under 
fifty-eight  he  might  say  this.  He  would  hardly  have 
said  it  if  he  had  been  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
younger. 

Again,  John  Gower,  writing  in  or  soon  after  1393, 
when  Chaucer's  age,  if  he  was  born  in  1328,  was 
sixty-five,  or  a  year  or  more  older,  makes  Venus  send 
a  message  to  Chaucer,  "  now  in  his  dayes  olde," 

That  ho  upon  his  latter  age 
To  sette  an  end  of  all  his  werke, 

do  make  his  Testament  of  Love.  If  we  are  to  place 
Chaucer's  birth-date  twelve  or  fourteen  years  later 
than  1328,  this  must  have  been  written  when  he  was 
not  many  years  older  than  fifty. 

Confusion  of  opinion  as  to  Chaucer's  age  has  arisen 
from  accepting  testimony  of  which  the  untrust- 
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Lite,  little. 


worthiness  was  clearly  shown  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  edited  with  minute 
care  the  documents  by  which  some  critics  have  been 
since  misled.  Between  the  years  1385  and  1390 
there  were  many  hearings  of  evidence  in  the  Court 
of  Chivalry  in  a  controversy  between  two,  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  upon  a  question  of 
right  to  certain  armorial  bearings.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1386,  Chaucer  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
favour  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  and  is  described  as 
"  Geoffray  Chaucere,  Esquier,  del  age  de  xl.  ans  et 
plus,  armeez  p.  xxvij.  ans  "  ("  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Es- 
quire, aged  forty  years  and  upwards,  having  borne 
arms  twenty-seven  years").  In  1832  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  was  publishing  by  subscription  a  transcript 
of  all  the  records  of  this  case,  with  biographical 
sketches  of  the  witnesses.  The  minute  study  of  the 
depositions  thus  published,  by  a  writer  who  was 
foremost  among  experts  in  family  history,  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  errors  and  discrepancies  abound  in 
the  statements  of  the  age  of  witnesses.  Sir  Guy 
Brj^an,  described  as  aged  sixty  and  upwards,  was 
nearer  eighty.  Sir  John  Massy,  of  Tatton,  when 
examined  in  1386  for  Scrope,  was  fifty  years  old; 
when  examined  in  the  same  year  for  Grosvenor  he 
was  forty-three.  Sir  Richard  Bingham  and  Sir 
Robert  Conyers  must  both  have  married  at  the  age 
of  eight  "and  more,"  if  the  record  be  true.  Sir 
Sampson  Strauley  was  fifty-two  years  old  when  he 
was  called  forty  and  more,  "but,"  said  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  "the  word  'pluis'  is  often  used  with  great 
latitude  in  the  depositions,  and  sometimes  meant 
ten  or  even  twenty  years."  Sir  Robert  Marney  is 
said  to  be  fifty-two  years  old,  and  to  have  first  borne 
arms  at  the  first  relief  of  Stirling.  As  that  was  in 
the  summer  of  1336,  he  must  have  gone  into  battle 
at  the  age  of  two.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  at 
the  siege  of  Tournay  in  1340;  aged  six,  if  we  accept 
evidence  of  age  from  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
depositions.  Sir  Bernard  Brocas  was  aged  fifty-six 
when  as  a  witness  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  case 
he  is  set  down  as  forty ;  and  the  same  faithful  record 
adds  that  he  was  first  armed  at  La  Hogue — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  John  Schakel  is  said, 
as  a  witness  in  1386,  to  be  forty-five  years  old,  and 
to  have  first  borne  arms  in  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Morlaix — that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  one  year  old. 
John  Thirlewall  is  made  to  represent  himself  as  born 
when  his  father  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
old.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  such 
gross  errors,  there  they  are ;  and  of  a  piece  with  them 
is  the  assertion  that  Chaucer's  age  in  1386  was  forty 
and  more  when  it  was  fifty-eight. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  lost  his  offices  in  the 
Customs,  and  he  was  so  far  from  being  soured  by 
adversity  that  after  this  date  he  was  putting  his 
most  genial  work  into  the  shaping  and  arranging  of 
"The  Canterbury  Tales."  Some  of  them  had  been 
written  as  detached  pieces  in  former  years ;  these, 
with  the  new  tales  written  in  later  life,  were  now 
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to  be  set  in  a  collection  bound  together  by  connected 
narrative,  after  the  fashion  set  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
"  Decameron." 

Before  the  "  Decameron  "  there  was  an  Italian  col- 
lection of  tales,  the  "  Hundred  Old  Stories  "  ("  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche"),  collected  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  "Decameron"  is  said  to 
have  been  planned  by  Giovanni  Boccaccio  when  he 
was  about  thirty-six  years  old,  after  Florence  had 
been  desolated  by  the  great  plague — the  Black  Death 
— in  1348.  Between  March  and  July  a  hundred 
thousand  perished  in  Florence  only.  The  date  of 
production  should  be  put  a  few  years  later,  for  in 
the  opening,  where  Boccaccio  feigns  that  seven  ladies, 
all  in  deep  mourning,  as  most  proper  for  that  time, 
met  during  the  plague  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  where  they  formed  the  whole  congregation, 
and  agreed  to  escape  to  a  country  house  two  miles 
from  the  city,  he  says,  "I  do  not  mention  their 
names,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  put  to  the  blush 
by  something  hereinafter  related  of  them ;  for  the 
limits  of  allowed  disport  ai%e  much  narrower  in  our 
day  than  they  were  in  those  times."  The  scourge 
of  pestilence,  regarded  as  God's  punishment  for  sin, 
caused  for  a  time  afterwards  some  outward  show  of 
a  more  decent  life  than  had  before  been  common. 
The  seven  ladies,  "  all  relations  or  near  friends,  all 
discreet,  nobly  descended,  and  perfectly  accomplished, 
both  in  person  and  behaviour,"  found  for  companions 
three  gentlemen,  lovers  of  three  of  the  ladies,  the 
other  four  being  all  related  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  ten  went  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  the 
ladies  with  some  of  their  women,  and  the  gentlemen 
eveiy  one  with  his  servant,  to  their  chosen  retreat. 
"  It  was  a  little  eminence,  remote  from  any  great  road, 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  an  agreeable  ver- 
dure ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  stately  palace,  with  a 
grand  and  beautiful  court  in  the  middle;  within 
were  galleries,  and  fine  apartments  elegantly  fitted 
up,  and  adorned  with  the  most  curious  paintings ; 
around  it  were  fine  meadows,  and  most  delightful 
gardens,  with  fountains  of  the  purest  and  best  water. 
The  vaults  also  were  stored  with  the  richest  wines, 
suited  rather  to  the  taste  of  copious  topers  than  of 
modest  and  virtuous  ladies.  This  palace  they  found 
cleared  out,  and  everything  set  in  order  for  their 
reception,  with  the  rooms  all  graced  with  the  flowers 
of  the  season,  to  their  great  satisfaction."  In  this 
pleasant  retreat  the  friends  chose  day  after  day,  in 
due  succession,  one  of  their  number  to  be  king  or 
queen  of  the  day,  and  among  their  pleasures  they  in- 
cluded .story-telling,  when  they  gathered  at  midday 
about  a  fountain.  Each  of  the  ten  told  a  tale  every 
day,  and  the  ten  days,  or  Decameron  (from  5e'/co,  ten, 
and  iufpa,  a  day),  thus  yielded  a  hundred  stories,  told 
in  the  prose  of  a  master.  The  days  are  opened  with 
pleasant  preludes  of  rural  description,  that  make  part 
of  a  short  recital  of  the  morning  occupations ;  and 
each  day  closes  with  like  pleasant,  suggestion,  enriched 
with  a  song  from  one  of  the  company. 

The  charm  of  Boccaccio's  setting  to  his  hundred  tales 
established  a  fashion.  Franco  Sacchetti,  a  Florentine 
magistrate,  after  1376,  made  a  considerable  collection 
of  stories.  Ser  Giovanni,  a  notary  of  Flo  re  nee,  began 
in  1378  to  put  together  tales  under  the  title  of  "II 


Pecoroiie  "  ("  The  Dunce  ").  He  supposed  a  young 
Florentine,  Auretto,  to  have  fallen  in  love,  by  hear- 
say, with  a  nun  of  Forli.  To  see  her  he  became  a 
monk  of  her  order,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  her 
convent,  and  had  liberty  to  visit  her  daily.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that,  when  they  met,  each 
should  tell  the  other  a  story.  They  met  in  this 
manner  for  twenty-five  days,  each  day  yielding  two 
stories,  and  ending  with  song. 

Our  English  poets  Chaucer  and  Govver  planned, 
under  the  same  influence,  "  The  Canterbury  Tales," 
and  the  "  Confessio  Amantis ; "  but,  though  Chaucer 
did  not  mean  wholly  to  exclude  prose  tales  from 
his  plan,  they  did  not  follow  Boccaccio  in  his  use 
of  prose.  Each  fashioned  a  framework  for  his  tales 
as  his  own  genius  prompted,  and  framework  and 
tales,  except  two  moral  pieces  given  by  Chaucer  as 
prose,  were  fashioned  in  verse. 

Chaucer  formed  for  his  tales  a  company  of  story- 
tellers, who  figured  in  its  chief  forms,  from  the  knight 
to  the  ploughman,  the  real  fellowship  of  English  life 
in  his  own  day.  They  were  not  to  be  persons  of 
equal  rank  and  like  character,  amusing  one  another 
in  luxurious  idleness.  Each  of  his  stories  was  to  be 
told  by  a  person  to  whose  character  it  was  fitted. 
The  companions  were  also  to  be  companions  in  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure,  and  represent  in  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  variety  the  pilgrimage  of  life. 

Spring  was  the  favourite  season  for  old  English 
pilgrimages  that  united  satisfaction  to  the  wish  for  a 
holiday  trip  with  the  sense  of  doing  a  religious  duty. 
Of  all  pilgrimages  that  to  Canterbury  was  most  con- 
venient to  the  Londoners.  They  who  now  spend  a 
holiday  in  foreign  travel  might  then  have  taken  a 
pilgrimage  to  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  or  Rome, 
or  Jerusalem ;  they  who  would  now  take  an  autumn 
at  Margate  or  Ramsgate,  might  then  go  on  a 
spring  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  The  Church  had 
done  its  utmost  to  encourage  pilgrimage  to  Thomas 
a  Becket's  shrine.  He  had  been  murdered  for  his 
support  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  be  king  of  kings.  A 
great  resort  of  Englishmen  to  Becket's  shrine  could 
be  made  to  stand  for  indirect  assent  of  the  people 
of  England  to  the  Church's  claim  of  supremacy  over 
the  temporal  power ;  and  although  even  then  that 
cause  was  virtually  lost  in  England,  it  was  a  cause 
worth  battling  for,  and  battled  for  not  hopelessly. 
This  influence  went,  with  the  convenient  nearness  of 
Canterbury  to  London,  as  a  reason  for  the  special 
popularity  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  in  London 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

As  pilgrims  started  on  their  holiday  with  money 
in  their  pockets,  although  they  might  come  back 
with  none,  they  were  worth  plundering.  Country 
roads  were  in  those  days  unsafe,  and  pilgrims  who 
were  not  rich  enough  to  go  with  an  escort  of  servants 
found  it  a  prudent  as  well  as  pleasant  custom  to  join 
company.  They  could  ride  more  safely  and  find 
better  entertainment  by  the  way.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  invent  any  form  of 
companionship  that  would  naturally  bring  together 
persons  so  widely  differing  in  character  and  station 
as  the  representatives  of  human  life  among  whom 
Chaucer  fancies  himself  trotting  on  the  high-road  as 
a  Canterbury  pilgrim. 
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CHAUCER  AS  A  CANTERBURY  PILGRIM. 
MS.  of  Chaucer. ) 


(From  the  Ellesmere 


THE    PROLOGUE. 

Whan  that  Aprille l  with  his  showres  swoote 

The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour  ; 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  i-ronne, 

And  smale  fowles  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  2  corages  3  : — 


10 


1  In  reading  Chaucer  aloud,  for  household  pleasure,  the  old  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  sounds,  which  is  partly  retained  in  northern 
provincial  English,  and  akin  to  that  of  modern  German,  should  be  so 
far  marked  as  to  bring  out  the  old  music  of  the  lines  without  too 
much  disguising  the  sense  of  a  word  for  ears  familiar  with  modern 
English.  The  reader's  purpose  is  to  send  home  Chaucer's  meaning 
through  his  music,  in  the  way  best  suited  for  that  purpose.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  final "  e  "  is  sounded  before  a  consonant,  but  not  before 
a  vowel.  Words  of  French  origin,  being  nearer  their  source,  have  in 
Chaucer's  English  a  nearer  resemblance  to  French  in  pronunciation 
than  in  English  of  the  present  day,  the  accent  falling  usually  where 
it  would  fall  if  the  word  were  altogether  French. 

1  Here,  their.  The  old  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  he,  she, 
it,  was  "he,  heo,  hit;"  genitive,  "his,  hire,  his"  (not  "its"); 
dative  and  ablative,  "  him,  hire,  him  ;  "  accusative,  "hine,  heo,  hit." 
In  the  plural,  nominative  and  accusative,  "  hi  "  for  they ;  genitive, 
"hira"  for  tbeir  ;  and  dative  and  ablative ,"  him  "  or  "  heom,"  in 
Chaucer  "hem."  When,  as  in  Chaucer's  time,  the  genitive  plural 
"hira"  had  ita  final  "  a  "  weakened  to  "  e,"  it  did  not  differ  in  form 
from  the  feminine  singular  "hire,"  of  her,  or  to  her,  and  in  Chaucer's 
English  they  may  have  to  be  distinguished  by  the  context.  The 
forms  they,  their,  and  them,  "thai,"  "  thaire,"  and  "  thain,"  super- 
seded the  inflexions  of  "  hi "  by  spreading  southward  from  the  northern 
dialect  of  English,  into  which  they  were  first  brought  from  Scandi- 
navia. The  old  Norse  third  personal  pronoun,  corresponding  to 


Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondea, 

To  feme  halwes,4  couthe 5  in  sondry  londes  ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  endo 

Of  Engelond,  to  Caunterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seeke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seeke.6 

Byfel  that,  in  that  sesoun  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  7  as  I  lay,  20 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Caunterbury  with  f ul  devout  corage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrio 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye, 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  i-falle 
In  felawschipe,8  and  pilgryms  were  thei  alle, 
That  toward  Caunterbury  wolden  ryde. 
The  chambros  and  the  stables  weren  wyde, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  9  atte  beste. 
And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  to  reste,  30 

So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everychon, 
That  I  was  of  here  felawschipe  anon, 
And  made  forward 10  erly  to  aryse. 
To  take  oure  weye  ther  as  I  yo\v  devyse.11 
But  natheles,12  whiles  I  have  tyme  and  space, 
Or  that 13  I  ferthere  in  this  tale  pace, 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  resoun, 
To  telle  yow  alle  the  condicioun 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semede  me, 
And  which  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre  ;  40 

And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne  : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  first  bygynne. 

A  KNIGHT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy 14  man, 
That  from  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  riden  out,  he  lovede  chevalrye, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre, 
And  thereto  hadde  he  riden,  noman  ferre,18 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  hethenesse, 
And  evere  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.  50 


"he,  heo,  hit,"  was  "hann,  hon,  that,"  and  made  in  its  plural 
masculine,  nominative,  "thei-r;"  genitive,  "thei-rra;"  dative, 
"thei-m ;  "  accusative,  "tha."  Cbaucer  uses  the  uomiuative  "  thei," 
as  in  line  25. 

8  Corages.  From  French  "  ceeur,"  "  courage,"  disposition  of  the 
heart.  "  II  n'a  su  vaincre  son  courage,"  he  could  not  get  the  better 
of  his  temper.  Chaucer  is  not  using  the  word  in  its  now  restricted 
sense. 

4  Halwes,  saints.    So  in  English  "  Hallowmas  "  for  All  Saints'  Day. 
"  Hal,"  whole  ;  "  halig,"  holy  ;  "  ha'ga,"  a  holy  one.     The  final  "  a  " 
weakens  to  "  e,"  and  the  softening  of  the  "  g  "  before  a  weak  vowel  is 
then  represented  by  the  spelling  "  hilwe." 

5  Couthe,  known,  old  past  of  "  can." 

6  Seeke,  sick. 

i  Tabard.  The  Tabard,  sign  of  this  inn,  was  the  sleeveless  coat 
worn  by  the  labourers  who  needed  free  use  of  their  arms.  Its  form 
is  now  seen  only  in  the  coats  of  heralds. 

8  By  aventure  i,  falle  in  felawschipe,  fallen  by  chance  into  fellowship. 

9  Esed.     "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have 
my  pocket  picked  ?  "  ("  1  Henry  IV.,"  iii.  3.)    The  first  sense  of  ease  is 
undisturbed  rest,  Latin  "  otiuin,"  or  undisturbed  possession.     First- 
English  "eath,"  easy;    "ead,"  prosperity,  possession;   as  we  say, 
"  easy  circumstances." 

10  Forward,  First-English  "  foreweard,"  agreement. 

11  Devyse,  French  "devis,"  was  in  the  old  sense  used  to  express 
talk,  chat,  prattling  together. 

12  Natheles,  nevertheless. 
is  Or  that,  ere  that. 

14  Worthy,    worth,     First  English    "weorth,"    kin    to    the    Latiu 
"  virt-us,"  has  here,  for  its  first  sense,  strength  and  valour. 

15  Noman  ferre,  no  man  farther.  First-English  "feor,"  far;  "fyrre," 
farther. 
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At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne, 

Ful  oft6  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord '  bygonne 

Aboven  allo  naciouns  in  Pruce. 

In  Lettowe  hadde  reysed  3  and  in  Ruce  8 

No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 

In  Gernade  atte  siege  hadde  he  be 

Of  Algesir,4  and  riden  in  Belmarie.* 

At  Licys  was  he,  and  at  Satalie,' 

Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Greete  see  ' 

At  many  a  noble  arive  s  hadde  he  be.  60 

At  mortal  butailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 

And  foughton  for  oure  feith  at  Tramassene  9 

In  listes  thries,  and  ay  10  slayn  his  foo. 

This  ilke  worthi  knight  hadde  ben  also 

Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye,11 

Ayeyn  another  hethene  in  Turkye  : 

And  everemore  he  hadde  a  sovereyn  prys.12 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wys, 

And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 

He  never  yit  no  vilonye  ne  sayde  70 

Inal  his  lyf,  unto  no  maner  wight.18 

He  was  a  verray  perfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  telle  you  of  his  array, 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  nought  gay. 


1  Bord,  strife,  tourney.  Old  French  "  bohorder,"  to  joust  with 
Ian  ;es. 

*  Rt'jKed,  made  military  expedition,  from  First-English  "rse's,"  a 
rush,  an  attack,  a  rapid  course.    So  in  mill-race,  horse  race.    Another 
word  of  like  spelling  lias  a  different  origin,  from  Latin  "  radix,"  root, 
as  a  race  (root)  of  ginger,  the  race  of  man,  or  a  style  racy  of  (having 
roots  that  draw  life  from)  the  soil. 

I  Pruc«,  Lettowe,   Ruce.     In  Prussia,   English  adventurers  joined 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  after  long  war  had  subdued  the 
Borussi   and   occ'ipied   their   lauds,   in    their   wurs   with   heathen 
neighbours  of  Lithuania,  Rugoia,  .to. 

*  Alyesir,  Algesiras,  Old  Gibraltar,  by  which  the  Moors  entered 
Spain  in  the  year  710,  was  held  by  them  till  it  was  lost  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Qranada  in  1343. 

*  Belmarie.     Probably  equivalent  to  Palmarye,  from  Palma  in  the 
Bay  of  Palmas  (Majorca),  capital  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  which 
were  held  by  the  Moors  from  A.D.  711  until  1492. 

'  Lieys  .  .  .  Satalie.  Layas  in  Armenia,  taken  by  Pierre  de 
Lusiguan,  Kine  of  Cyprus,  1367.  Satalie,  Sataliah,  or  Adalia,  in  Asia 
Mhi'i  ,  a  maritime  town  of  Anatolia,  on  a  cliff  by  the  Gulf  of  Sataliah 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  height  above  it  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
It  was  taken  by  the  same  King  of  Cyprus,  before  his  capture  of  Layas. 

7  T/ID  Gfeete  See,  Mare  Magnum,  the  Mediterranean.     So  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  i.  4,  "  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
and  unto  the  Great  Sea,  towards  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be 
your  const." 

8  Arive,  Latin  "  ad  ripas,"  coming  to  the  banks  or  shore,  a  landing. 
In  old  English  "  arrive  "  was  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  coming 
to  shore.     So  Cassius,  when  he  speaks  of  swimming  across  the  Tiber 
with  Caesar  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  side,  says  : 

"  Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Csesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  ! ' " 

9  Tramassene.  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  within  the  old 
Numidia.     Chaucer's  fancy  carries  his  knight  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  his   contests  with   the  Saracen,  beginning  at  Gibraltar, 
touching  at  the  Balearic  Islands,  carrying  him  to  the  other  end  for 
exploits  in  Asia  Minor,  and  then  bringing  him  round  to  the  midst  of 
the  southern  coast  for  enterprise  at  Tramassene. 

10  AIJ,  ever,  aye. 

II  Pnlnti/e,    in    Aua'olia,    one   of    the   lordships    then   held,    like 
Sataliah,  by  Christian   kuights   within  the  bounds  of  the  Turkish 
empire.     Froissart  has  record  of  three  barons  who  held  lordship  over 
surrounding  tribes,  and  had  peaceful  possession  by  acknowledging 
Amurath  as  suzerain ;  these  were  "  the  lord  de  Satalia,  the  lord  de 
la  Palice,  and  the  lord  de  Haute  Loge." 

11  Pry*,  estimation,  praise. 

ls  Unto  no  maner  wight.  The  multiplication  of  negatives  in  old 
English  served  only  to  make  the  negation  more  emnhat:c.  The 
knight  spoke  unbecomingly  to  no  person,  whatever  might  be  his 
position. 


Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gepoun 14 
Al  bysmotered  with  his  habergeoun. 
For  he  was  late  comen  from  his  viage,15 
And  wente  for  to  doon  his  pilgrimage. 
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THE  SQUIRE.     (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yong  SQUYER, 
A  lovyer,  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lokkes  crulle  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yeer  he  was  of  age  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  evene  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  delyver,16  and  gret  of  strengths. 
And  he  hadde  ben  somtyme  in  chivachie,17 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artoys,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  born  him  wel,  as  in  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace.18 
Embrowdid'  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Al  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  reede. 
Syngynge  he  was,  or  flowtynge,19  al  the  day ; 
He  was  as  fressh  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sleeves  long  and  wyde. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  faire  ryde. 
He  coude  songes  wel  make  and  endite,20 
Juste21  and  eek  daunce,  and  wel  purtray  and  write. 


i«  Gepoun,  habergeoun.  French  "jupon,"  the  close  tunic  worn 
under  the  armour,  which  was  stained  by  rust,  &c.,  of  the  steel  worn 
over  it ;  the  habergeon,  German  "  halsbeorg,"  neck  protection, 
"  hauberc  "  of  ring  mail  worn  from  the  neck  to  the  middle. 

ij  Fiage,  voyage. 

16  Delyver,  nimble,  from  Latin  "  liber,"  free.    See  in  the  volume  of 
this  Library  containing  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  127,  in  Gavin 
Douglas's  "  King  Hart,"  lines  921—924  : 

"  Deliverness  has  oft  times  done  me  good, 
When  I  was  young,  and  stood  in  tender  age ; 
He  gart  me  run  full  reckless,  by  the  rood, 
At  ball  and  bowl ;  therefore  greet  well  that  page." 

17  Chivachie,  French  "  chevauch^e,"  a  swift  raid  of  a  party  of  knights 
into  an  enemy's  country,  to  attack  a  castle,  or  plunder  a  district,  and 
then  ride  as  swiftly  back  laden  with  spoil.    "Raid"  was  the  cor- 
responding word  upon  the  English  border.    See  "  Shorter  English 
Poems,"  pa?e  102. 

18  His  lady  grace.     Lady,  being  feminine,  does  not  take  the  genitive 
in  "  8,"  which  used  to  be  confined  to  masculines  and  neuters.    Com- 
pare  "  Lady  Day  "  and  "  Lord's  Day." 

1»  Flmrtynge,  flirting. 

*>  Make  and  endite.  The  "maker"  was  the  "poet"  (which  is  Greek 
for  maker)  in  old  English.  To  "  make "  was  to  invent  verse ;  to 
"  endite  "  was  to  recite  it.  n  Juste,  joust  at  tournaments. 
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So  liotc  he  lovede,  that  by  nightertale1 
He  slep  nomore  than  doth  a  nightyngale. 
Curteys  he  was,  lowly,  and  servysable, 
And  carf  byforn  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  YEMAN  had  he,  and  servantes  namo 
At  that  tyme,  for  him.  lust  ryde  soo  ; 
And  he  was  clad  in  cote  and  hood  of  grene. 
A  shef  of  pecok  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belte  he  bare  f ul  thriftily. 
Wei  cowde  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  ; 
His  arwes  drowped  nought  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 
A  not-heed2  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage. 
Of  woode-craft  coude  he  wel  al  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gay  bracer,3 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gay  daggere, 
Harneysed  wel,  and  sharp  as  poynt  of  spere  ; 
A  Cristofre4  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  horn  he  bare,  the  bawdrik5  was  of  grene  ; 
A  forster  was  he  sothety,  as  I  gesse. 
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THE  PKIOEESS.    (From  the  Ettesmere  MS.) 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  PRIORESSE, 
That  of  hire  smylyng  was  f  ul  symple  and  coy : 
Hire  grettest  othe  nas  but  by  seynt  Loy ; ' 


120 


1  Nightertale,  night  time. 

*  A  not-heed,  a  head  like  a  nut,  browned  and  with  a  light  smooth 
crown  (of  close -cut  hair). 

3  Bracer,  guard  to  protect  the  sleeve  on  the  arm  (French  "bras") 
from  wear  by  the  drawing  of  the  bowstring. 

*  A  Cristofre.     It  was  a  part  of  mediaeval  faith  that  he  who  had  seen 
an  image  of  St.  Christopher  was  safe  for  the  day  against  sudden  or 
accidental  death.    For  this  reason  the  forester,  liable  to  accident  by 
his  calling,  carried  such  an  image  as  a  charm  about  his  person. 

5  Sawdrik,  the  belt  worn  across  the  breast  by  which  a  horn  or 
sword  hung.  It  has  the  same  root  as  the  word  "  belt." 

«  St.  Eloy  (Elegius)  died  A.D.  658.  He  was  a  thriving  goldsmith  of 
Limoges  who  made  a  throne  for  Clothaire,  and  had  great  influence 
over  his  successor  Dagobert.  He  was  much  employed  in  founding 
cloisters,  and  became  a  brilliant  bishop  of  Noyon,  but  gave  much  to 
the  poor,  and  preached  much  of  the  virtue  of  free-giving  to  churches 
and  cloisters.  This  was  a  fit  saint  for  the  Prioress  to  swear  by.  It 
should  be  observed  of  this  character,  pointed  by  Chaucer  with  such 
tender  humour,  thnt  she  was  by  her  position  probably  at  the  head 
of  a  nunnery  school,  with  special  desire  to  set  an  example  of  good 
breeding  to  the  young  ladies  under  her  charge,  and  "  to  ben  holden 
digne  of  reverence."  The  broad  forehead  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
sketch. 


And  she  was  cleped  madame  Englentyne. 

Ful  wel  she  sang  the  servise  divine, 

Entuned  in  hire  nose  f  ul  semely  ; 

And  Frensch  she  8pak  ful  faire  and  fetysly,7 

After  the  scole  s  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  Frensch  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

At  mete  wel  i-taught  was  she  withalle ; 

She  leet  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  hir  fyngres  in  hir  sauce  deepe. 

Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  keepe,  130 

That  no  drope  ne  fil  uppon  hir  brest. 

In  curtesie  was  sett  al  hire  lest.9 

Hire  overlippe  wyped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draught. 

Ful  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raught.10 

And  sikurly  she  was  of  gret  disport, 

And  ful  plesant,  and  amyable  of  port, 

And  peyned  hire  to  counterfete  cheere 

Of  court,  and  ben  estatlich  of  manere,  140 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 

She  wolde  weepe  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 

Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  f  edde 

With  rested  fleissh,  or  mylk,  or  wastel  breed.11 

But  sore  wepte  she  if  oon  of  hem  were  deed, 

Or  if  men  smoot  it  with  a  yerde  smerte : u 

And  al  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte,  150 

Ful  semely  hir  wymple  i-pynched  was  ; 

Hire  nose  was  streight ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 

Hire  mouth  ful  smal,  and  therto  sof te  and  reed ; 

But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fair  forheed. 

It  was  almost  a  spunne  brood,  I  trowe  : 

For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  f  etys  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  waar. 

Of  smal  coral  aboute  hire  arme  she  baar 

A  peire  of  bedes  gaudid  al  with  grene ; 13 

And  theron  heng  a  broch  of  gold  ful  shone,  160 

On  which  was  first  i-writen  a  crowned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Anothur  NONNE  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 

That  was  hire  chapelleyn,  and  PRESTES  thre. 


'  Fetysly,  neatly. 

8  Scole,  style.    After  the  manner  of  Stratford  le  Bow,  where  we  may 
suppose  she  was  at  home.      William  Langland,  in  the  "  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,"  has  a  like  reference  to  "  French  of  Norfolk."    In  a 
part  of  the  same  poem,  written  about  1377,  B.  Text,  Passas.  iv.,  line 
369,  Langland  censures  "these  new  clerks"  for  neglect  of  French 
studies : 

"  Ne  nought  one  amonge  an  hundreth  that  an  auctor  can  construe, 
Ne  rede  a  lettre  in  any  langage,  but  in  latyn  or  in  Englyssh." 

Mr.  Skeat,  in  his  noble  edition  of  "  Piers  Plowman,"  points  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  in  the  revision  of  the  poem  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  this  rebuke  was  omitted.  French  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  third  language  of  England,  as  it  had  been  when  it  was  spoken 
by  the  king  and  court.  Langland's  "  French  of  Norfolk,"  and 
Chaucer's  French  "after  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bow,"  are 
glances  at  this  noticeable  lowering  of  the  old  position  of  French 
in  our  schools. 

9  Lest,  pleasure.    In  those  days  there  were  no  forks  used,  and 
pieces  of  meat  were  taken  out  of  the  dish  by  the  fingers.    It  became 
the  Prioress  to  show  how  daintily  this  might  be  done. 

10  Raught,  reached. 

11  Wastel  Ireei,  the  finest  bread,  cake  bread,  from  French  "  gateau." 

12  With  a  yerde  smerte,  with  a  rod  smartly. 

"  Gaudid  al  with  grene,  the  gaudyes  were  large  beads.     "  Gaudye  of 
beads  :  Signeau  de  Paternoster  "  (Palsgrave). 
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A  MONK  ther  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-ridere,'  that  lovede  venerye  ; 2 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  iibbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deynte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bride\  heere 
Gyngle  in  a  whistlyng  wynd  as  cleere  170 

And  eek  as  loude  as  doth  the  chapel  belle. 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle, 
The  reule  of  seint  Maure  or  of  seint  Benoyt, 3 
Because  that  it  was  old  and  somdel  streyt, 
This  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  helde  after  the  newe  world  the  space. 
He  yaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  seith,  that  hunters  been  nat  holy  men  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  recheles,  * 
Is  likned  to  a  fisshe  that  is  waterles ;  180 

This  is  to  seyn,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloystre. 
But  thilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oystre. 
And  I  seide  his  opinioun  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood,6 
Uppon  a  book  in  cloystre  alway  to  poure, 
Or  swynke  with  his  handes,  and  laboure, 
As  AustyTi6  bit  ?    How  shal  the  world  be  served  ? 
Let  Austyn  have  his  swynk  to  him  reserved. 
Therf ore  he  was  a  pricasour  7  aright ; 
Greyhoundes  he  hadde  as  swifte  as  foul  in  flight ;    190 
Of  prikyng  and  of  huntyng  for  the  hare 
Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 
I  saugh  his  sieves  purfiled8  atte  hond 
With  grys,9  and  that  the  fynest  of  a  lond. 
And  for  to  festne  his  hood  under  his  chyn 
He  hadde  of  gold  wrought  a  f  ul  curious  pyn  : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  gretter  ende  ther  was. 
His  heed  was  balled,  and  shon  as  eny  glas, 
And  eek  his  face  as  he  hadde  ben  anoynt. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  poynt ; 10  200 

His  even  stepe, n  and  rollyng  in  his  heed, 


I  Out-ridere,  traveller  about  on  horseback.    Addison  used  "  out- 
rider "  in  that  sense. 

*  Venerye,  Latin  "  veuatio,"  hunting. 

3  Seint  Maure  or  seint  Beneyt.  Benedict  of  Nursia  was  born  about 
A.D.  480.  When  he  was  Abbot  of  Vicovaro  the  monks  tried  to  poison 
him  for  his  strictness.  (He  kept  down  his  flesh  with  thorns  and 
nettles.)  He  retired  into  the  wilderness  and  founded  monasteries. 
Persecution  by  a  priest  named  Florentinus  drove  him  to  Cassiuo  in 
Campania.  He  destroyed  a  heathen  temple  and  grove  in  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  founded  the  first  monastery  of  his  order,  for  which 
he  planned  a  strict  Rule,  completed  A.D.  529.  Benedict  was  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino  for  fourteen  years,  and  died  A.D.  543.  Only  his  Rule 
remains,  planned  for  a  cloistered  community  which  was  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  meditation,  with  seven  hours  a  day  of  manual 
labour,  and  strict  obedience  to  the  Abbot,  who  was  despotic,  with  aid 
of  one  deacon  for  each  ten  monks. 

Saint  Maur,  a  disciple  of  Benedict  mentioned  in  St.  Gregory's 
Dialogue,  is  said  to  have  died  A.D.  584.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur  a  Society  of  Benedictines  was  established 
in  France  in  1618  Ion?  alter  Chaucer's  time,  proposing  to  follow 
primitive  rule,  and  it  bebame  famous  for  the  researches  of  its 
members  in  science,  &c. 

*  Recheles,  rekel-les  =  German  "regel-los,"  out  of  rule. 
5  Wood,  mad. 

8  Auxtyn,  Augustin,  born  A.D.  353,  made  Bishop  of  Hippo,  A.D. 
395. 

'  Pricowtir,  pricking  d  sueur,  spurring  his  horse  into  sweat. 

8  Purfiled,  embroidered,  overlaid. 

'  Grys,  a  rich  grey  fur,  perhaps  of  the  grey  squirrel. 

10  In  good  pnynt  =  French  "  embonpoint.  " 

II  Stepe,  bright,  burning.    So  Skelton : 

"  Hir  eyen  gray  and  stepe 
Causeth  myu  herte  to  lepe." 


That  stemed12  as  a  forneys  of  a  leed  ;13 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat. 
Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat ; 
He  nas  nat  pale  as  a  f  or-pyned  u  goost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost. 
His  palfray  was  as  broun  as  is  a  berye. 


THE  FRIAR.     (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

A  FRERE  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye, 
A  lymytour, 15  a  ful  solempne 16  man. 
In  alle  the  ordres  foure  is  noon  that  can  210 

So  moche  of  daliaunce  and  fair  langage. 
He  hadde  made  many  a  fair  manage 
Of  yonge  wymmen,  at  his  owne  cost. 
Unto  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  biloved  and  famulier  was  he 
With  f rankeleyns 17  overal  in  his  cuntre, 
And  eek  with  worthy  wommen  of  the  toun  : 
For  he  hadde  power  of  confessioun, 
As  seyde  himself,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat.18  220 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confessioun. 
And  pleasaunt  was  his  absolucioun  ; 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeve  penance 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance  ; 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  geve 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  i-shreve. 19 
For  if  he  yaf,  he  dorste  make  avaunt, 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentaunt. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  thougli  him  sore  smerte.  230 

Therfore  in-stede  of  wepyng  and  prayeres, 
Men  mote  yive  silver  to  the  pore  freres. 
His  typet  was  ay  farscd20  ful  of  knyues 
And  pynnes,  for  to  yive  faire  wyfes. 
And  certaynly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 


12  Stemed,  shone.    So  Wyatt  : 

"  As  she  lookt  askance, 
Under  a  stole,  she  spied  two  stemyng  eyes 
In  a  round  head." 

!3  Forneys  of  a  leed,  tire  under  a  cauldron.     So  Tusser : 
"  Mo  haulm  to  burn  to  serve  thy  turn, 
To  bake  thy  bread,  to  serve  under  lea'l." 

14  For-pyned,  tormented. 

15  Lymytour,  a  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  the  limits  of  a  certain 
district. 

16  Solempne,  festive. 

17  Frankeleyns,  a  rich  freeholder. 

is  Licencing.  Licensed  by  the  Pope  to  give  absolution  in  all  cases 
at  his  own  discretion.  The  curate  had  to  refer  some  cases  to  the 
bishop. 

19  I-shreve,  shriven. 

10  Farsed,  stuffed.  French  "  farcir  ;  "  whence  forcemeat  or  stuffing;. 
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Wel  couthe  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote. l 

Of  yeddynges2  he  bar  utterly  the  prys. 

His  nekke  white  was  as  the  flour-de-lys. 

Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 

He  knew  the  tavernes  wel  in  every  toun,  240 

And  every  osteller  and  tapestere, 

Bet  than  a  lazer,  or  a  beggestere, 

For  unto  such  a  worthi  man  as  he 

Acorded  not,  as  by  his  faculte, 

To  have  with  such  sike  lazars  aqueyutaunce. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avaunce, 

For  to  delcn  with  no  such  poraile,3 

But  al  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And  oueral,  theras  profyt  shulde  arise, 

Curteys  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servyse.  250 

Ther  was  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous. 

He  was  the  beste  begger  in  his  hous, 

For  though  a  widewe  hadde  not  a  shoo, 

So  plesaunt  was  his  In  principio, 

Yet  wolde  he  have  a  ferthing  or4  he  wente. 

His  purchace8  was  wel  better  than  his  rente. 

And  rage  he  couthe  right  as  it  were  a  whelpe, 

In  love-dayes6  ther  couthe  he  mochil  helpe. 

For  ther  he  was  not  like  a  cloysterer, 

With  a  thredbare  cope  as  i?  a  pore  scoler,  260 

But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Of  double  worstede  was  his  semy-cope, 7 

That  rounded  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 

Somwhat  he  lipsed,  for  his  wantounesse, 

To  make  his  Englissh  swete  upon  his  tunge ; 

And  in  his  harpyng,  whan  that  he  had  sunge, 

His  eyghen  twynkeled  in  his  heed  aright, 

As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  night. 

This  worthi  lymytour  was  cleped  Huberd. 

A  MAKCHAUNT  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd,         270 
In  motteleye,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 
Uppon  his  heed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat ; 
His  bootes  elapsed  faire  and  fetously. 
His  resons  he  spak  f ul  solempnely, 
Sowning8  alway  the  encres  of  his  wynnyng. 
He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 


1  Rote.     The  coitntry  fiddle.      Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  says  : 

"  Romanusque  lyra  plaudat  tibi,  Barbaras  harpa, 

Grsecus  Achilliaca,  chrotta  Britauna  canat." 

This  British  "  chrotta "  is  the  Celtic  "  crwth,"  crowth  or  crowd. 
Notker,  Bishop  of  Liege  in  the  ninth  century,  says  that  the  rotte  (or 
chrotte)  was  derived  fr<  >m  the  psaltery,  a  mystical  triangle  with  ten 
strings,  of  which  the  angles  had  been  rounded  and  the  number  of  the 
strings  increased.  Bede's  contemporary,  Cuthbert,  speaks  of  the 
rotta  as  the  cithara,  which  he  is  glad  (since  he  has  one)  to  have  found 
a  citharist  who  can  play.  Long  before  the  fourteenth  century  the 
rote  came  to  be  played  with  a  bow,  while  the  psaltery  (known  as 
dulcimer)  was  not  bowed.  There  is  an  eleventh  century  figure  of  a 
three-stringed  rote  played  with  a  bow  of  one  string. 

2  Yeddynges.    Contests  in  singing.    First-English  "  gyddian  "  means 
to  sing  ;  but  in  Scottish  "  yed  "  is  to  contend,  from  the  old  contests 
in  singing  and  story- telling.     The  Friar  took  the  prize. 

3  Poraile,  poor  folk. 
*  Or,  ere. 

5  Purchace,  from  "  pourchasser,"  to  hunt  after.    Proceeds  of  beg- 
gring'     The  word  was  applied  afterwards  to  proceeds  of  robbery.  The 
Friar  made  good  profit  of  his  licence  as  a  limitour.  Tho  saying  is  taken 
from  a  line  in  the  Eoman  "de  la  Rose,"  "  Mieux  vault  mon  pourchas 
que  ma  rente." 

6  Love-dayes,  appointed  days  in  which  ecclesiastics  settled  disputes 
by  arbitration. 

7  Semy-cope,  short  cape. 

8  Sowninge,  tending  to.  "  Sono  "  is  allied  to  "  tono,"  "  tonus,"  Greek 
Teii/a>,  Latin  "  tendere,"  stretch,  strain,  tend.    In  "attend "  the  sense  is 
ol  a  straining  on  the  mind. 


Betwixe  Middelburgh  and  Orewclle.9 
Wel  couthe  he  in  eschang6  sheeldcs10  selle. 
This  worthi  man  f  ul  wel  his  wit  bisette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  stately  was  he  of  his  governaurice, 
With  his  bargayns,  and  with  his  chevysaunce.11 
For  sothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  soth  to  say,  I  not12  what  men  him  calle. 
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THE  CLEEK  OF  OXENJTORD.    (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

A  CLEEK  ther  was  of  Oxenford  also, 
That  unto  logik  hadde  longe  i-go. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy, 13 
For  he  had  geten  him  yit  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  office. 
For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  bed  heed 
Twenty  bookes,  clothed  in  blak  and  reed, 
Of  Aristotil,  and  his  philosophic, 
Then  robes  riche,  or  fithel,  or  sawtrie. 
But  al  be  that  he  were  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  a  litel  gold  in  cofre ; 
But  al  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente,14 
On  bookes  and  his  lernyng  he  it  spente, 
And  busily  gan  for  the  soules  pray 
Of  hem  that  yaf  him  wherwith  to  scolay. 
Of  studie  took  he  most  cure  and  heede. 
Not  oo  word  spak  he  more  than  was  neede ; 
And  that  was  seyd  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short,  and  quyk,  and  ful  of  heigh  sentence. 
Sownynge8  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 
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9  Middleburgh  is  a   port    in    the  island   of   Walcheren,  opposite 
Harwich,  which  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell. 

10  Sheeldes,  French  "  (5  cus,"  Italian  "scudi,"  from  Latin  "scutum," 
crowns. 

11  Clwvysaunce,  profit,  from  French  "  achever." 

12  I  not  =  "  I  ne  wot,"  I  know  not. 

13  Courtepii,  short  coarse  upper  coat.    Dutch  "  pije,"  a  coarse  cloth, 
whence  pea-jacket. 

14  Hente,  obtained  by  active  seeking  for  it.    First-English  "  hentan," 
to  pursue  and  take. 
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THE  MAN  OF  LAW.    (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

A  SERGEANT  OF  THE  LAWE,  war  and  wys, 
That  often  hadde  ben  at  the  parvys,1  310 

Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discret  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence, 
Ho  semed  such,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
By  patent,  and  hy  pleyn  commissioun  ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  heih  renoun, 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  oon. 
So  gret  a  purchasour  was  nowher  noon. 
Al  was  fee  symple  to  him  in  eifecte, 
His  purchasyng  mighte  nought  ben  infecte.2  320 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  caas  and  domes  alle, 
That  fro  the  tyme  of  kyng  William  were  falle. 
Thereto  he  couthe  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  couthe  no  wight  pynche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  couthe  he  pleyn  by  rote. 
He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Gird  with  a  seynt  of  silk, 3  with  barres  smale ; 
Of  his  array  telle  I  no  lenger  tale.  330 

A  FRANK.ELEYN  was  in  his  companye ; 
Whit  was  his  berde,  as  is  the  dayesye. 
Of  his  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 
Wcl  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  wyn. 
To  lyven  in  delite  was  euere  his  wone, 
For  he  was  Epicurus  owne  sone, 
Thnt  heeld  opinioun  that  pleyn  delyt 
Was  verraily  f  elicite  parfyt. 
An  householdere,  and  that  a  greet,  was  he  ; 
Seynt  Julian4  he  was  in  his  countre.  340 

1  Parvys,  "  Parvisum,"  the  church  porch,  where  lawyers  met. 

*  Infecte,  tainted  with  suspicion. 

*  Seynt  of  silk,  silken  "  ceinture,"  cincture  or  girdle. 

*  Seynt  Julian.     Not  the  St.  Julian  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Auvergne,  under  Diocletian ;   nor  St.  Julian  of  the  third  century, 
apostle  of  the  Maine ;  nor  St.  Julian  of  the  seventh  century,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  but  the  mediaeval  story-teller's  Julian  of 
the  "  Gesta  Eomanorum,"  who,  after  he  had  fulfilled  unwittingly  the 
prophecy  of  a  stag  that,  when  he  was  hunting  it,  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "  Yon  will  kill  your  father  and  mother,"  founded,  together  with 
his  wife,  a  magnificent  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  so  became  "Saint  Julian,  the  gode  herberjour."    "I  always," 
says  the  merchant  Einaldo,  in  one  of  Boccaccio's  stories  (Day  II., 
Novel  2),  "when  I  am  upon  a  journey,  before  I  go  out  of  mine  inn, 
say  one  Pater-Noster  and  one  Ave-Maria  for  the  souls  of  the  father 
and  mother  of  St.  Julian,  and  after  that  I  pray  to  God  and  St.  Julian 
to  send  me  a  good  lodging  at  night." 


His  breed,  his  ale,  was  always  after  oon  ;6 

A  bettre  envyned  6  man  was  neuer  noon. 

Withoute  bake  mete  was  never  his  hous, 

Of  fissh  and  fleissh,  and  that  so  plenteuous, 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drynktf, 

Of  alle  deyntees  that  men  cowde  thynke. 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 

So  chaunged  he  his  mete  and  his  sopere. 

Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  me  we,7 

And  many  a  breme  and  many  a  luce8  in  stewe.        350 

Woo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sauce  were 

Poynant  and  sharp,  and  redy  al  his  gere. 

His  table  dormant9  in  hia  halle  alway 

Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 

Ful  ofte  tyme  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 

An  anlas  and  a  gipser10  al  of  silk 

Heng  at  his  girdel,  whit  as  morne  milk. 

A  shirreve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  comptour ; 

Was  nowher  such  aworthi  vavasour.11  360 

An  HABEHDASSHER  and  a  CARPENTER, 
A  WEBBE,  a  DYER,  and  a  TAPICER, 
And  they  were  clothed  all  in  oo  lyvere,12 
Of  a  solempne  and  a  gret  fraternite. 
Ful  fressh  and  newe  here  gere  apiked13  was  ; 
Here  knyfes  were  i-chaped14  nout  with  bras, 
But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 
Here  gerdles  and  here  pouches  every  del. 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys, 
To  sitten  in  a  yeldehalle  on  the  deys.15  370 

Everich  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shaply  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadde  they  inough  and  rente, 
And  eek  here  wyf  es  wolde  it  wel  assente ; 


5  After  oon,  after  one. 

6  Envyned,  stored  with  one. 

'  Mewe,  coop,  originally  the  place  where  hawks  were  kept  while 
moulting,  from  Latin  "  muto,"  "mew,"  or  "change."  So  Dryden 
wrote,  "nine  times  the  moon  hath  mewed  her  horns."  From  hawks 
the  word  was  transferred  to  any  cage  or  place  of  confinement,  and 
from  birds  to  beasts,  as  in  the  "  mews  "  for  horses. 

8  Luce,  fresh-water  pike. 

9  Table  dormant.     The  table,  once  a  board  placed  at  need  upon 
trestles,  became  a  table  dormant  when  it  was  fastened  to  its  legs  and 
made  fixed  furniture  of  the  hall. 

10  An  anlas  and  a  gipser.    Anlas,  a  short  dagger  worn  at  the  side.   la 
the  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Gawayne  "  it  is  the  name  given  to  the 
spike  on  the  frontlet  of  a  horse : 

"  Tfl.  his  cheveron  hiforne 

Stood  as  on  unicorne, 

Als  sharp  as  a  thorne, 

An  anlas  of  steele." 

The  word  has  been  derived  from  "an,"  diminutive,  and  the 
Annorican  "lac,"  to  strike;  also  from  "lez,"the  side.  The  French 
"anelaz  "  is  defined  as  "  adlaterale  telum."  Gipser,  a  pouch,  French 
"  gibbeciere." 

11  Vavasour,  a  middle-class  landholder,   next   in   rank  above  the 
citizen. 

12  In   oo  lyvere,  in   one  livery.     In   the   reigns  of   Edward  III., 
Bichard  II.,  and  Henry  IV. ,  the  wearing  of  liveries  by  members  of 
trade  guilds  was  formally  exempted  from  prohibitions  of  the  wearing 
of  livery  by  other  than  household  servants.    The  custom  is  not  quite 
extinct,  and  it  lives  in  the  name  "  liveryman." 

1S  Apiked,  trimmed,  cut  into  points. 

14  I-chaped,  having  metal  plates  in  the  sheath.    There  was  an  Act 
of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Edward  III.  forbidding  tradesmen  to 
wear  •silver  on  their  knives,  girdles,  &c.,  unless  the  wearers  were  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  in  goods  and  chattels.     For  this  reason  Chaucer 
speaks  of  silver  plates.    Of  these  five  tradesmen  we  are  presently  told 
that  "of  chattels  hod  they  enough  and  rent,"  i.e.,  income. 

15  In  a  yrldehaVe  on  the  deys,  in  a  guildhall  on  the  dais — at  the  high 
table  with  the  master,  wardens,  and  past  masters. 
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And  elles  corteyn  woron  thei  to  blame. 
It  is  right  fair  for  to  be  clept  madame, 
And  gon  to  vigilies  al  byfore, 
And  han  a  mantel  rially l  i-bore. 
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THE  COOK.    (From  the  Ellcsmere  MS.) 

A  COOK  thei  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boyle  the  chiknes  with  the  mary  bones, 
And  poudre  marchaunt  tart  and  galyngale.2 
Wei  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  Londone  ale. 
He  coude  roste  and  sethe,  broille  and  frie, 
Maken  mortereus,3  and  wel  bake  a  pye. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 
That  on  his  shyne  a  mormal4  hadde  he  ; 
For  blankmanger  that  made  he  with  the  beste. 

A  SHIPMAX  was  ther,  wonyng  5  f er  by  weste : 
For  ought  I  woot,  he  was  of  Dertemouthe. 
He  rood  upon  a  rouncy,6  as  he  couthe, 
In  a  gowne  of  faldynge  to  the  kne. 
A  dagger  hangyng  on  a  laas7  hadde  he 
Aboute  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  hoote  somer  had  maad  his  hew  al  broun; 
And  certeinly  he  was  a  good  felawe. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  wyn  had  he  i-drawe 
From  Burdeux-ward,  whil  that  the  chapman  sleep. 
Of  nyce  conscience  took  he  no  keep. 
If  that  he  foughte,  and  hadde  the  heigher  hand, 
By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom  to  every  land.  400 

1  Rialiy  i-bore,  royally  carried.  That  is  to  say,  the  well-to-do 
•wives  were  attended  by  a  servant  to  carry  the  mantle  that  was  put 
on  and  taken  off  as  weather  prompted. 

a  Poudre  marchaunt  tart  and  galyngale.  Powder  here  is  a  verb ;  the 
cook  is  to  boil  chickens  and  to  powder  spices.  The  root  of  galangal 
was  a  stomachic  once  common  as  ginger,  and  so  popular,  that  in 
Germany  it  was  usual  for  patients  to  chew  it  during  venesection. 
"  Merchant  tart  "  is  some  corrupted  form  of  the  name  of  another 
spice,  possibly  moschata  nut,  moschaut  nut,  which  is  nutmeg. 

3  Mortereus.    Mortress  was  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  of  any  kind  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  eaten  in  pulp  as  a  meat  soup  flavoured  with  eggs, 
saffron,  &c.     Bread,  pepper,  and  ale  were  inaredients  in  a  mortress 
of  fish.       The  blauc-mange  afterwards   mentioned  was  made  with 
white  meat  as  well  as  milk. 

4  Mormal,  mort-mal,  the  sore  leg,  to  which,  from  the  much  standing 
and  the  unhealthy  nature  of  their  calling,  men  who  work  in  bake 
Jiouses  are  still  liable. 

*   Wonyng,  dwelling. 

6  Rouncy,  Trench  "roncin,"  a  hack.    Faldynge,  coarse  frieze. 

7  Laas  (Latin  "laqueus  "),  lace. 
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But  of  his  craft  to  rekne  wel  the  tydes, 

His  stremes  and  his  dangers  him  bisides, 

His  herbergh  and  his  mono,  his  lodemenage,8 

Ther  was  non  such  from  Hulle  to  Cartage. 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake ; 

With  many  a  tempest  had  his  berd  ben  shake, 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  havenes,  as  thei  were, 

From  Scotlond  to  the  cape  of  Fynestere, 

And  every  cryke  in  Bretayne  and  in  Spayne  ; 

His  barge  y-cleped  was  the  Magdelayne.  410 

Ther  was  also  a  DOCTOUK  OF  PHISIK, 
In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  lyk 
To  speke  of  phisik  and  of  surgerye ; 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 
He  kepte  his  pacient  a  ful  grete  dele 
In  houres  by  his  magik  naturel.9 
Wel  coude  he  fortune  the  ascendent 
Of  his  ymages  for  his  pacient. 
He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye, 
Were  it  of  hot  or  cold,  or  moyst  or  drye,  420 

And  where  thei  engendred,  and  of  what  humour  ; 
He  was  a  verray  parfit  practisour. 
The  cause  i-knowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  roote, 
Anon  he  yaf  the  syke  man  his  boote.10 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apotecaries, 
To  sende  him  drugges,  and  his  letuaries, 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  wynne ; 
Hir  frendshipe  nas  not  newe  to  begynne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius, 
And  Deiscorides,  and  eeke  Rufus ;  43C 

Old  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  Galien ; 
Serapyon,  Razis,  and  Avycen  ; 
Averrois,  Damascen,  and  Constantyn ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertyn.u 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluite, 
But  of  gret  norishing  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  12  he  clad  was  al 
Lyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendal.  440 

And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence  ; 13 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  pestilence. 

8  Lodemenage,  pilotage. 

9  By  his  magik  naturel.    So  in  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame" : 

"And  clerkes  eke  which  conne  wel 
Al  this  magike  naturel, 
That  craftily  doon  her  ententes 
To  make  in  certeyn  ascendentes 
Images,  lo,  through  which  magike 
To  make  a  man  ben  hool  or  sike." 

10  His  boote,  First-English  "  b<5t,"  remedy. 

11  Esculapius,  fabulous  god  of  medicine,  son  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Corouis,  and  taught  physic  by  the  centaur  Chiron.     JKosco- 
rides,  a  famous  physician  of  Cilicia,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  turned 
from  arms    to  medicine,  and  wrote  a  great  treatise  upon  Simples, 
which  remains.    Kti/iis,  a  physician  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  and  left  several  works.     Tpocras,  Hippocrates,  the  most 
famous  of  the  physicians  of  antiquity,  born  at  Cos  about  460  B.C.    He 
published  a  body  of  writings  that  remained  text-books  of  the  physi- 
cians for  many  centuries.     Galen  was  the  other  chief  authority  from 
ancient  times.    He  practised  in  Borne  in  the  second  century.    Haly, 
an  Arabian  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  commentater  upon  Galen 
Serapion  was  another  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  of  whom  the  most 
famous  was  Avicenna,  who  died  A.D.  1036.    Averroes,  torn  at  Cordova 
of  an  Arab  family,  translated  Aristotle  into  Arabic,  and  wrote  upon 
the  theory  of  medicine.    He  died  A.D.  1206.     Gatisdtn  taught  physic 
at  Oxford  in  Chaucer's  earlier  days.     Bernard  was  a  contemporary 
professor  at  Montpellier.     Gilbertyn,  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  wrote  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

12  Sangwyn  and  in  pers,  blood-red  and  dark  blue. 

13  Esy  of  dixpence,  "  otiosus,"  slow  in  spending. 
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For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial ; 
Thorfore  ho  louedc  gold  in  special. 


450 
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THE  WIFE  OF  BATH.    (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

A  good  WIF  was  ther  of  byside  BATHE, 
But  she  was  somdel  deef,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth-makyng  she  hadde  such  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ypris  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  al  the  parisshe  wyf  ne  was  ther  noon 
That  to  the  offryng  byforn  hire  shulde  goon, 
And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charite. 
Hire  keverchefs  ful  fyne  weren  of  grounde  ; 
I  durste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pounde 
That  on  a  Sonday  were  upon  hire  heed. 
Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  Scarlett  reed, 
Ful  strcyte  y-tejred,  and  shoos  ful  moyste  and  newe 
Bold  was  hir  face,  and  fair,  and  red  of  hewe. 
She  was  a  worth)'  womman  al  hire  lyfe, 
Houshondes  at  chirche  dore  she  hadde  fyfe, 
"VVithouten  other  companj-e  in  youthe  ; 
But  thereof  needeth  nought  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusalem ; 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  streem ; 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloyne, 
In  Galice  at  seynt  Jame,  and  at  Coloyne. 
She  ooude  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  weye. 
(rat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  seye. 
Upon  an  amblere  esely  she  sat, 
I -\wmpled  wel,  and- on  hire  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bocler  or  a  targe  ; 
A  foot-mantel  aboute  hire  hipes  large, 
And  on  hire  feet  a  paire  of  spores  sharpe. 
In  felawshipo  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe. 
Of  rcmedyes  of  love  she  knew  perchaunce, 
For  of  that  art  she  knew  the  olde  dauiice. 


Several  of  the  characters  of  Chaucer's  ^Canterbury 
Pilgrims  are  further  developed  by  incideiUs  or  talk 
upon  the  road,  and  by  light  touches  associated  with 
the  introduction  of  their  stories.  In  this  way  the 
sketch  of  Wife  of  Bath  has  been  finished  by  addition 
of  so  many  details  that  the  whole  sketch,  put  into 
prose,  comes  to  be  this  : 
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Alisoun,  a  Wife  of  Bath,  some  part  deaf,  which 
was  pity ;  a  most  skilful  clothmaker  (Batli  was 
famous  of  old  for  its  cloth  trade),  and  wroth  was 
she  if  any  wife  in  the  parish  went  before  her  to  the 
offering  at  mass.  The  fine  coverchiefs  she  wore  on 
her  head  on  Sunday  weighed  a  pound,  her  scarlet 
hose  were  tied  up  tight,  her  shoes  were  new,  bold 
was  her  face,  and  fair  and  red  of  hue.  She  thanked 
God  that  since  she  was  twelve  years  old  she  hau 
five  husbands  at  the  church  door  (where,  in  the  old 
marriage  service,  the  couple  stood  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ceremony),  had  been  faithful  to  each,  was 
ready  to  welcome  the  sixth  when  her  fifth  should 
die,  and,  as  a  pilgrim,  had  been  thrice  to  Jerusalem,, 
to  Rome,  to  Bologna,1  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at 
Compostella,  and  to  that  of  the  three  kings — the 
Wife  of  Bath  would  hardly  have  set  out  for  the  shrine 
of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins — at  Cologne.  She 
had  prominent  teeth,2  and  that,  she  said,  became  her 
well ;  sat  easily  upon  an  ambler,  well  wimpled  about 
the  neck,  with  a  hat  broad  as  a  buckler,  a  foot-mantle 
about  her  large  hips,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  spurs  on  her 
feet.  She  could  laugh  well  in  fellowship,  and  tell,  as 
an  expert,  of  remedies  of  love.  Saint  Paul,  she  said,, 
counselled  virginity,  but  God  bade  man  increase  and 
multiply.  Holy  virginity  is  great  perfection,  but 
Christ,  the  fountain  of  perfection,  bade  not  every  one 
go  sell  all  that  he  had.  She  chose  another  part.  It 
was  not  for  no  reason  that  God  made  us  male  and 
female.  Our  Lord  and  many  of  the  saints  lived  ever 
in  perfect  chastity.  She  honoured  holy  virgins  : 

"  Let  hem  be  bred  of  pured  whete  seed, 
And  let  us  wyves  eten  barley  breed. 
And  yet  with  barly  bred,  men  telle  can 
Oure  Lord  Jhesii  refreisschide  many  a  man." 

Of  her  five  husbands,  the  first  three  were  good  men, 
and  rich  and  old,  and  she  gossipped  at  length  jest- 
ingly about  the  way  she  ruled  them  : 

"  But  that  I  pray  to  al  this  companye, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie 
As  taketh  nought  agreef  of  that  I  say, 
For  myn  entente  is  nought  but  for  to  play." 

1  The  foundation  in  1390  of  the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St.  Petronius, 
the  local  saint,  which  was  planned  on  a  scale  beyond  that  of  St.  Peter, 
must  have  caused  in  and  after  that  year  special  effort  to  attract  t<> 
Bologna  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  and  the  mention  of  that  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  connection  with  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  Santiago  de  Com- 
postella may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  smnll   indication  of  the  fact, 
sufficiently  established  upon  other  grounds',  that  Chaucer  wrote  the 
Prologue  and  Introductions  to  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  within  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  his  death  in   1-100,  and  hardly  earlier 
than  1336. 

2  "  Gat-toothed  was  she."     Tyrwhitt  gave  up  this  word,  which  h:i-; 
been  read  in   so  many  ways  that  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add 
another.      Mr.   Wedgwood     ("Etymological     Dictionary,"    vol.    ii.) 
believes  "  gat ''  to  be  allied  to  the  N.  "  glisa,"  to  shine  through,  and  tc. 
mean  open  in  texture,  thinly  scittered,  so  as  to  allow  the  liirht  to  shine 
through,  and  allies  the  word  to  G.  "  glatt,"  shining,  and  "  gat 
lattice.     "  Geat,"  which  in  modern  Dutch  is  "  gat,"  was  A.-S   for  an 
opening;  "  gash-gabbit,"   where   "gab"  mear.s   mouth,   is  a  north- 
country  phrase  for  having  a  projecting  under- jaw   ("Brown's    I>k •- 
tiouary  of  the  Scottish  Language");   and  "  gat-toothe  1"  meant.  1 
believe,  that  the  two  rows  of  teeth  did  not  meet  when  tbe  mouth  was 
closed,  but  left  a  "  gat  "  or  "  gash  "  between,  because  one  of  the  rows 
projectel.     Such  a  peculiarity,  allied  by  Chaucer  to  the  colt's  tooth, 
that  proverbial'y  suggested  fleshly  appetite,  has  shrewd  relation  to 
the  re*t  of  the  picture  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and,  if  not  excessive,  doe* 
seem  to  become  some  faces  in  which  it  occurs. 
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Her  fourth  liusband  was  a  reveller,  who  was  un- 
faithful to  her  ;  and  without  loss  of  her  own  honesty, 
she  made  him  fry  in  his  own  grease  for  wrath  and 
very  jealousy.  He  died  when  she  came  back  from 
Jerusalem,  and  lies  under  the  rood-beam.  His  tomb 
is  not  so  curious  as  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  that 
Apelles  wrought.  It  is  but  waste  to  bury  them 
preciously.  Her  fifth  husband  was  Jarikin,  a  jolly 
clerk  of  Oxford,  who  lodged,  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
predecessor,  with  her  gossip  Alisoun  ;  and  she  told 
him,  in  some  Lenten  holiday  time,  that  if  she  were 
a  widow  he  should  wed  her.  She  liked,  in  holiday 
time,  to  see  and  be  seen,  wherefore  she  went  to 
marriages,  miracle-plays,  and  to  these  pilgrimages, 
and  wore  her  scarlet  gowns.  Moth  did  not  corrupt 
her  raiment,  and  why  1  because  it  was  well  used. 
When  her  fourth  husband  was  buried,  she  thought 
what  a  clean  pair  of  legs  Jankin  had  as  he  followed 
the  bier.  He  was  twenty,  and  she  forty ;  but  in  a 
month  she  married  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  land 
and  fee  left  to  her  by  the  husbands  that  were  gone. 
But  he  checked  her  gadding,  and  struck  her  with  his 
fist  because  she  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  book,  "  that  of 
that  strok  myn  eere  wax  al  deef."  So  the  Wife  of 
Bath  came  by  her  deafness.  The  leaf  she  had  torn 
out  was  from  a  book  in  which  he  had  many  works 
bound  together,  and  out  of  which  he  amused  his 
leisure  in  reading  stories  about  wicked  wives.  Clerks 
in  their  oratories  never  can  write  well  of  women  ;  but 
if  the  women  had  the  writing  of  the  books,  the  stories 
would  be  different.  Jankin  one  night  was  reading 
by  the  fire  how  Eve  began  by  bringing  all  mankind 
to  wretchedness,  how  Samson  was  shorn,  of  Dejanira, 
Xantippe,  and  many  others,  and  therewithal  quoted 
proverbs  against  women.  She  chafed,  till  suddenly 
ishe  tore  three  leaves  out  of  the  book,  and  took  him 
with  her  fist  upon  his  cheek,  so  that  he  fell  back- 
ward in  the  fire.  He  started  up  like  a  wild  lion, 
and  struck  her  on  the  head.  She  lay  as  dead.  He 
was  aghast,  and  would  have  fled  away.  She  woke 
from  her  swoon,  complained,  and  asked  to  kiss  her 
murderer  before  she  died.  When  he  put  down  his 
cheek,  she  bit  him,  and  said,  "  Thief,  thus  much  I 
am  awreek."  But  after  this  battle  a  lasting  peace 
was  made.  Jankin,  the  clerk,  burnt  his  book,  and 
gave  the  sovereignty  to  his  own  true  wife  : 

"  After  that  day  we  never  had  debate, 

God  help  me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kynde 

As  eny  wyf  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 

And  al  so  trewe  was  he  unto  me, 

I  pray  to  God  that  sit  in  magcste, 

So  blesse  his  sowle,  for  His  mercy  deere." 

With  the  skill  of  an  artist  Chaucer  gives  to  every 
character  the  advantage  of  a  foil  in  the  pair  between 
which  it  is  set.  After  the  Wife  of  Bath  comes,  there- 
fore, the  Town  Parson. 

A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 
And  was  a  pore  PERSOUN  of  a  toun  ; 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk  480 

That  Cristes  gospel  trewly  wolde  preche; 
His  parischens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 


Bcnignc  he  was,  and  wondor  diligent, 

And  in  adversitec  ful  pacient ; 

And  such  he  was  i-proved  ofte  sithcs.1 

Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 

But  rather  wolde  he  yeven2  out  of  dowte, 

Unto  his  pore  parisschens  aboutc, 

Of  his  offrynge,  and  eek  of  his  substaunce. 

He  coude  in  litel  thing  han  suffisance.  490 

Wide  was  his  parisshe,  and  houses  fer  asondoi, 

But  he  ne  lafte  not  for  reyne  ne  thondeiv 

In  siknesse  nor  in  meschief 3  to  visite 

The  ferrest  in  his  parisshe,  moche  and  lite,4 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hond  a  staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  yaf, 

That  first  he  wroughte,  and  after  that  he  taughte, 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  caughte, 

And  this  figure  he  added  eek  therto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shulde  yren  doo  ?  500 

For  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  truste, 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste ; 

And  shame  it  is,  if  a  prest  take  kepe, 

A  shiten  shepperd  and  a  clene  schepe ; 

Wei  oughte  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yive, 

By  his  clennesse,  how  that  his  sheep  shulde  lyve. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hyre, 

And  lefte  his  sheep  encombred  in  the  myre, 

And  ran  to  London,  unto  seynte  Poules, 

To  seken  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules,  510 

Or  with  a  bretherhede  to  be  withholde  ; 

But  dwelte  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  myscarye. 

He  was  a  shepherde  and  no  mercenarie  ; 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 

He  was  to  senful  man  nought  dispitous, 

Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne,8 

But  in  his  teching  discret  and  benigne. 

To  drawen  folk  to  heven  by  clennesse, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  busynesse  :  520 

But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 

What-so  he  were  of  high  or  lowe  estat, 

Him  wolde  he  snybbe,6  sharply  for  the  nones. 

A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowher  non  is. 

He  wayted  after "  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 

Ne  maked  him  a  spiced  conscience, 

But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  PLOUGHMAN,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  i-lad  of  dong  ful  many  a  f other.8  530 

A  trewe  swynker9  and  a  good  was  hee, 
Lyvynge  in  pees  and  parfit  charitee. 


1  Ofte  sithes,  many  times. 

2  Yeven,  give. 

3  Meschief,  misfortune. 

4  Moche  and  lite,  great  and  small. 

6  Daungerous,  difficult  of  approach  ;  digne,  assuming  dignity. 

6  Snyble,  reprove  sharply.     The  modern  form  snub  is  not  used  in 
serious  writing,  but  in  the  Northumbrian  Psalter  the  passage  of  the 
eighteenth   Psalm   now  translated  "  The  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered  at  thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of 
thy  nostrils,"  was  rendered. 

"  Groundes  of  ertheli  werlde  unhiled  are 
Tor  thi  snilbing,  Lauerd  myue. 
For  one  sprute  of  gast  of  wreth  thine." 

7  Wayted  after,  looked  for.     The"ed"  coming  after  a  final  "t"  in 
the  root  of  a  verb  was  not  sounded. 

8  Father,  a  cart-load. 

9  Sicynfcer,  labourer.       First-English  "swine,"  labour.     Milton,  in 
"  Comus,"  speaks  of  "  the  swinked  hedger." 

"  And  the  swinked  hedger  at  his  supper  sat." 
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God  loved  he  best  with  al  his  hoole  herte 
At  alle  tymes,  though  him  gamed  or  smerte, 
And  thanne  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  threisshe,  and  therto  dyke  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake,  with  every  pore  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  laye  in  his  might. 
His  tythes  payede  ho  f ul  faire  and  wol, 
Bathe  of  his  owne  swynk  and  his  catel. 
In  a  tabbard2  he  rood  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  reeve  and  a  millere, 
A  sompnour  and  a  pardoner  also, 
A  maunciple,  and  my-solf,  ther  were  na  mo. 
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THE  MILLER.    (From,  the  Ettesmere  MS.) 

The  MILLERE  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  big  he  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  boones ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  ouer  al  ther  he  cam, 
At  wrastlynge  he  wolde  have  alwey  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldred,  broode,  a  thikke  knarre, 
There  nas  no  dore  that  he  nolde  heve  of  harre,3       550 
Or  breke  it  with  a  rennyng  with  his  heed. 
His  berd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  reed, 
And  therto  brood,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cope  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  werte,  and  theron  stood  a  tuft  of  heres, 
Keede  as  the  bristles  of  a  souwes  eeres. 
His  nose-thirles4  blake  were  and  wyde. 
A  swerd  and  a  bocler  baar  he  by  his  side, 
His  mouth  as  wyde  was  as  a  gret  forneys. 
He  was  a  jangler  and  a  golyardeys,s  560 

And  that  was  most  of  synne  and  harlotries. 
Wel  cowde  he  stolen  corn,  and  tollen  thries : 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he. 


1  Though  him  gained  or  smerte,  whether  he  had  spore  01  p.iiu. 

*  The  Ploughman  wears  the  sleeveless  coat  of  the  labourer,  the 
tabard,  after  which  the  inn  was  named  from  which  the  pilgrims  were 
supposed  to  start. 

8  Of  harre,  off  its  hinge.    First-English  "  heorra,"  a  hinge. 
4  Nose-thirles,  nostrils.    First-English  "  thirlian,"  to  drill  or  pierce. 
•'  Theril,"  a  hole. 

*  A  jangler  and  a  yolyardeys,  a  lying  jester  and  a  sensual  buffoon. 


A  baggepipe  wel  cowde  he  blowe  and  sowne, 

And  therwithal  he  brought  us  out  of  towne. 
A  geritil  MAUXCIPLE'  was  ther  of  a  temple, 

Of  which  achatours7  mighten  take  exemple 

For  to  be  wys  in  beyyng  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  payde,  or  took  by  taille,8         570 

Algate  he  wayted  so  in  his  acate, 

That  he  was  ay  biforn  and  in  good  state. 

Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 

That  such  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace9 

The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  lerned  men  ? 

Of  maystres  hadde  he  moo  than  thries  ten, 

That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious ; 

Of  which  ther  were  a  doseyn  in  an  hous 

Worthi  to  ben  stiwards  of  rente  and  lond 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond,  580 

To  maken  him  lyve  by  his  propre  good, 

In  honour  dotteles,  but  if  he  were  wood,10 

Or  lyve  as  scarsly  as  him  list  desire ; 

And  able  for  to  helpen  al  a  shire 

In  any  caas  that  mighte  falle  or  happe ; 

And  yit  this  maunciple  sette  here  aller  cappe.11 
The  EEEVE  12  was  a  sclendre  colerik  man, 

His  berd  was  shave  as  neigh  as  euer  he  can, 

His  heer  was  by  his  eres  ful  rownd  i-shorn. 

His  top  was  docked  lyk  a  preest  biforn.  590 

Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 

Y-like  a  staff  ther  was  no  calf  y-sene. 

Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gerner  and  a  bynne ; 

Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  wynne. 

Wel  wiste  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  reyn, 

The  yeeldyng  of  his  seed  and  of  his  greyn. 

His  lordes  sheep,  his  neet,  his  dayerie, 

His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  pultrie, 

Was  holly  in  this  reeves  governynge, 

And  by  his  covenaunt  yaf  the  rekenynge,  600 

Syn  that  his  lord  was  twenti  yeer  of  age  ; 

Ther  coude  noman  bringe  him  in  arrerage. 

Ther  nas  baillif ,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, l3 

That  he  ne  knewe  his  sleight  and  his  covyne  ; 14 

They  were  adrad  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 

His  wonyng  was  ful  fair  upon  an  heth, 

With  grene  trees  i-shadewed  was  his  place. 

He  coude  bettre  than  his  lord  purchace. 

Ful  riche  he  was  a  stored  prively, 

His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly,  610 

To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owne  good, 

And  have  a  thank,  a  cote,  and  eek  an  hood. 

In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mester ; 15 

He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpenter. 

This  reeve  sat  upon  a  ful  good  stot, 

That  was  a  pomely  gray,16  and  highte  Scot. 

A  long  surcote  of  pers l*  uppon  he  hadde, 

And  by  his  side  he  bar  a  rusty  bladde. 

6  Maunciple,  Latin  "inanceps,"  was  the  purchaser  or  taker  in  hand 
of  victual  for  an  inn  of  court  or  college. 

I  Achatours,  buyers     French  "  acheter." 

s  By  taille,  by  tally,  or  running  up  a  score. 

9  Pace,  pass. 

10  But  if  he  were  wood,  unless  he  were  mad. 

II  Sette  here  aller  cappe,  set  tbe  cap  of  all  of  them.   Cheated  them  all. 
w  Reeve,  steward  or  bailiff.    First-English  "  gerefa." 

13  Hyne,  hind,  servant.     First-Euglish  "  hiiia." 

14  Cooyne,  a  fraudulent  compact.    Latin  "  convenire." 

"  Mester,  trade.  French  "  metier,"  Latin  "  ministerium."  Whence 
"mystery"  applied  to  a  trade;  a  word  of  wholly  different  origin 
from  mystery  meaning  a  secret,  which  is  from  the  Greek  n^tm,  to 
shut  the  eyes. 

»6  Pomely  gray,  dapple  gray.  17  Pers,  dark  blue. 
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Of  Northfolk  was  this  reeve  of  which  I  telle, 

Byside  a  toun  men  clepen  Baldeswelle.1  620 

Tukked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 

And  euer  he  rood  the  hynderest  of  our  route. 

A  SOMPNOUK  2  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubynes  face, 
For  sawceflem  3  he  was,  with  eyghen  narwe. 
As  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous,  as  a  sparwe, 
With  skalled  4  browes  blak,  and  piled  5  berd ; 
Of  his  visage  children  were  af  erd. 
Ther  nas  quyksilver,  litarge,  ne  bremstone, 
Boras,  ceruce,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon,  630 

Ne  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  byte, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sittyng  on  his  cheekes. 
Wei  loved  he  garleek,  oynouns,  and  ek  leekes, 
And  for  to  drinken  strong  wyn  reed  as  blood. 
Thanne  wolde  he  speke,  and  crye  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  hadde  the  wyn, 
Than  wolde  he  speke  no  word  but  Latyn. 
A  fewe  termes  hadde  he,  tuo  or  thre, 
That  he  hadde  lerned  out  of  som  decree ;  640 

No  wonder  is,  he  herde  it  al  the  day ; 
And  eek  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  Watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who-so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Thanne  hade1  j  he  spent  al  his  philosophic, 
Aye  Questio  :  quid  juris,6  wolde  he  crye. 
He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kynde  ; 
A  bettre  felaw  shulde  men  noght  fynde. 
He  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wyn 
A  good  felawe  to  han  his  concubyn  650 

A  twelve  moneth,  and  excuse  him  atte  fulle. 
And  pryvely  a  fynch  eek  coude  he  pulle. 
And  if  he  fond  owher  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  teche  him  for  to  have  non  awe 
In  such  a  caas  of  the  archdekenes  curse, 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  sholde  punyssched  be. 
"  Purse  is  the  ercedekenes  helle,"  quod  he. 
But  wel  I  woot  he  lyeth  right  in  dede  ; 
Of  cursyng  oghte  ech  gulty  man  to  drede ;  660 

For  curse  wol  slee  right  as  assoillyng  7  saveth ; 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  significavit? 
In  daunger  9  he  hadde  at  his  owne  assise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 
And  knew  hire  counseil,  and  was  al  hire  reed  l° 
A  garland  had  he  set  upon  his  heed, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake  ;  u 
A  bokeler  had  he  maad  him  of  a  cake. 


1  Bawdeswell  is  a  village  seven  miles  from  East  Dereham. 

2  A  Somjmemr  was  the  summoner  of  those  charged  with  offences 
within  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

3  Sawceflem,  red  and  pimpled,  from   "sanguinis  flegma  "   (Greek 
0A<-'Wa,  inflammation,  heat),  a  burning  of  the  blood.    The  first  sense 
of  "  phlegm  "  was  matter  from  suppuration. 

*  Slcalled,  scabbed. 

5  Piled,  stripped  of  hair. 

6  "  Question  :  What  says  the  law  ?  " 

7  Assoillyng,  absolving. 

8  A  significavit  was  a  writ,  beginning  with  that  word,  for  seizure  and 
imprisonment  of  a  man  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  the  space 
of  forty  days  and  remained  obstinate. 

9  In  daunger,  within  his  power. 

10  Was  al  hire  reed,  was  the  counsellor  of  all  of  them. 

11  An  ale-stake.    A  large  garland  or  bush  at  the  end  of  a  stake  or 
pole  was  the  sign  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment.    Thus  we  still 
apply  to  the  keeping  of  open  house  the  phrase  "  hang  out  the  broom." 


THE  PARDONER.    (From  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

With  him  ther  rood  a  gentil  PARDONERE 
Of  Rouncival,  his  frend  and  his  compeer,  670 

That  streight  was  comen  from  the  court  oi  Rome. 
Ful  lowde  he  sang,  Come  hider,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnour  bar  to  him  a  stif  burdoun, 
Was  nevere  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelwe  as  wex, 
But  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flex ; 
By  ounces  hynge  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shuldres  overspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons 12  on  and  oon, 
But  hood,  for  jolitee,  wered  he  noon,  680 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  walet. 
Him  thought  he  rood  al  of  the  newe  jet,13 
Dischevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rood  al  bare. 
Suche  glaryng  eyghen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  vernicle  u  hadde  he  sowed  up  on  his  cappe. 
His  walet  lay  byforn  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful15  of  pardoun  come  from  Rome  al  hoot. 
A  voys  he  hadde  as  smale  as  any  goot. 
No  berd  hadde  he,  ne  never  sholde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  ware  late  i-schave ;  690 

I  trowe  he  were  a  geldyng  or  a  mare. 
But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwyk  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  such  another  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male16  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,17 
Which,  that  he  saide,  was  oure  lady  veyl  : 
He  seide,  he  hadde  a  gobet18  of  the  seyl 


12  Culpons,  French  "coupons,"  shreds,  bundles. 

13  Newe  jet,  new  manner  or  fashion. 

14  Vernicle.  A  small  piece  of  linen  with  a  face  on  it,  said  to  be  copied 
from  a  miraculous  transference  of  the  features  of  Christ  to  the  hand- 
kerchief of  St.  Veronica.    Veronica,  Beronica,  or  Berenice,  was  said 
to  have  been  a  niece  of  Herod's  who  lived  550  paces  from  the  house  of 
Pilate.    As  Christ  passed,  bearing  the  cross,  she  went  out  and  gave 
him  the  kerchief  from  her  head  to  wipe  his  face  with.  It  was  returned 
to  her  with  the  image  of  his  face  upon  it.     Some  say  that  the  mark 
of  a  blow  from  an  armed  hand  was  on  the  features.    Veronica  went, 
the  legend  adds,  to  Koine  with  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Magdalene.  She 
gave  the  miraculous  kerchief  to  St.  Clement,  and  it  is  in  Borne.    As 
there  is  another  in  Spain,  and  another  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  said  that 
the  miraculous  image  was,  by  folding,  miraculously  tripled. 

"  Bret-/..!,  brimful. 

16  Male,  bag. 

17  Pilwebere,  pillow-case. 

is  Gobet,  morsel.    Gaelic  "  gob,"  the  mouth. 
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That  seynt  Peter  hadde,  whan  that  he  wente     . 

Ilppon  the  see,  til  Jhesu  Crist  him  hente.1 

He  hadde  a  cros  of  latoun2  f  ul  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones.  700 

But  with  thise  relikes,  whan  that  ho  fand 

A  pore  parson  dwellyng  upon  land, 

Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneye 

Than  that  the  parson  gat  in  monthes  tweye. 

And  thus  with  feyned  flaterie  ami  y.i\><-*, 

He  made  the  parson  and  the  people  his  apes. 

.But  trewcly  to  tellen  atte  laste, 

He  was  in  churche  a  noble  ecclesiaste. 

Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lessoun  or  a  storye, 

But  althcrbest  he  sang  an  offertorie  ;  710 

For  wel  ho  wyste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  moste  preche,  and  wel  affyle  his  tunge, 

To  wynne  silver,  as  he  ful  wel  cowde  ; 

Therefore  he  sang  the  merierly  and  lowde. 

-Now  have  1  told  you  soothly  in  a  clause 

Thestat,  tharray,  the  nombre,  and  eek  the  cause 

Why  that  assembled  was  this  companye 

Jn  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  ostelrie, 

'That  highte  the  Tabbard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 

.But  now  is  tyme  to  yow  for  to  telle  720 

.How  that  we  beren  us  that  ilke  night, 

AVhan  we  were  in  that  ostelrie  alight ; 
.And  after  wol  I  telle  of  oure  viagc, 

And  al  the  remenaunt  of  oure  pilgrimage. 

But  ferst  I  pray  you  of  your  curtesie, 
'  That  ye  ne  rette3  it  not  my  vilanye, 

Though  that  I  speke  al  pleyn  in  this  matere, 
'To  telle  you  here4  wordes  and  here  cheere ; 

Ne  though  I  speke  here  wordes  properly. 

.For  this  ye  knowen  al-so  wel  as  I,  730 

Who-so  shal  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  mote  reherce,  as  neigh  as  euer  he  can, 

Eucrich  as  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
-Al  speke  he  neuer  so  rudely  ne  large  ; 

Or  elles  he  moot  telle  his  tale  untrewe, 

•Or  feyne  thing,  or  fynde  wordes  newe. 

.He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother  ; 

.He  mote  as  wel  sey  oo  word  as  another. 

Crist  spak  himself  ful  broode  in  holy  writ, 

.And  wel  ye  woot  no  vilanye  is  it.  740 

Eke  Plato  seith,  who-so  that  can  him  rede, 

The  wordes  mot  be  cosyn  to  the  dede. 
.Also  I  pray  you  to  foryeve  it  me, 
.Al  have  I  folk  nat  set  in  here  degre 

Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  thei  shulde  stonde  ; 

My  witt  is  short,  ye  may  wel  undurstonde. 

Greet  cheere  made  oure  ost  us  everichon, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon ; 
He  served  us  with  vitaille  at  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  wyn,  and  wel  to  drynke  us  leste.6    750 
A  semely  man  oure  ooste  was  withalle 
For  to  han  been  a  marchal  in  an  halle  ; 

'•  Hente,  took. 

*  Latoun,  French  "laiton,"  a  sort  of  brass;  a  composition  of  70 
•parts  copper  and  30  zinc.    Its  later  form  was  "  latten."    There  is  a 
•fable  that   Shakespeare  stood  godfather  to  a  child  of  Ben  Jonson's, 
and  as  Ben  Jonson  prided  himself  upon  his  scholarship,  Shakespeare 
said,  "I  will  give  my  godchild  a  dozen  latten  spoons,  and  thou  shalt 
translate  them." 

s  Rette,  impute.    Old  Norse  "  retta." 

*  Here,  their.    First- English  "  hira,"  of  then. 

s  Euerich  n,  every  one.    The  a  is  "  an  "  the  numeral,  and  used  em- 
iphatically.  «  r;,  kgfe,  it  pleased  us. 


A  large  man  he  was  with  eyghen  strpr, 

A  faircre  burgeys  is  ther  noon  in  Chcpe  : 

Bold  of  his  spec-he,  and  wys,  and  wel  i-taught, 

And  of  manhede  him  lakkede  right  naught. 

Eke  therto  he  was  right  a  mery  man, 

And  after  sopcr  playen  he  bygan, 

And  spak  of  myrthe  amonges  other  thinges, 

Whan  that  we  hadde  maad  our  rekenynges ;  760 

And  sayde  thus  :  "  Now,  lordyngcs,  trewly 

Ye  ben  to  me  right  welcome  hertily  : 

For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lye, 

I  saugh  not  this  yeer  so  mery  a  company  •• 

At  oones  in  this  herbergh  as  is  now. 

Fayn  wold  I  do  you  rnerthe,  wiste  I  how. 

And  of  a  murthe  I  am  right  now  bythought, 

To  doon  you  eese,  and  it  shal  coste  nought. 

Ye  goon  to  Caunterbury  ;  God  you  speede, 

The  blisful  martir  quyte  you  youre  meede  !  770 

And  wel  I  woot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  weye, 

Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen  and  to  pleye  ; 

For  trewely  comfort  ne  merthe  is  noon 

To  ryden  by  the  weye  domb  as  a  stoon  ; 

And  therfore  wol  I  make  you  disport, 

As  I  seyde  erst,  and  do  you  som  confort. 

And  if  yow  liketh  alle  by  oon  assent 

Now  for  to  standen  at  my  juggemcnt ; 

And  for  to  werken  as  I  shal  you  seye, 

To  morwe,  whan  ye  riden  by  the  weye,  780 

Now  by  my  fadres  soule  that  is  deed, 

But  ye  be  merye,  I  yeve  you  myn  heed. 

Hold  up  youre  hondes  withoute  more  speche." 

Oure  counseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  ; 

Us  thoughte  it  nas  nat  worth  to  make  it  wise, 

And  graunted  him  withoute  more  avise, 

And  bad  him  seie  his  verdite,  as  him  leste. 

"  Lordynges,"    quoth    he,   "  now   herkeneth   for  the 

beste 

But  take  it  not,  I  pray  you,  in  disdayn  ; 
This  is  the  poynt,  to  speken  short  and  playn,  790 

That  ech  of  yow  to  shorte  with  oure  weie 
In  this  viage,  shal  telle  tales  tweye, 
To  Caunterburi-ward,  I  mene  it  so, 
And  horn-ward  he  shal  tellen  othur  tuo, 
Of  aventures  that  whilom  han  bifalle. 
And  which  of  yow  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  seyn,  that  telleth  in  this  caas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  han  a  soper  at  our  aller  cost 

Here  in  this  place  sittynge  by  this  post,  800 

Whan  that  we  cornen  ageyn  fro  Caunterbury. 
And  for  to  make  you  the  more  mory, 
I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ryde, 
Right  at  myn  owen  cost,  and  be  youre  gyde. 
And  who-so  wole  my  juggement  withseie 
Shal  paye  for  al  we  spenden  by  the  weye. 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  me  anobn,  withouten  wordes  moo, 
And  I  wole  erely  shape'  me  therfoer." 


This  thing  was  graunted,  and  oure  othes  swore 
With  ful  glad  herto,  and  prayden  him  also 
That  he  would  vouchesauf  for  to  doon  so, 
And  that  he  wolde  ben  oure  govcrnour, 
And  of  our  tales  jugge  and  reportour, 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certeyn  price  ; 
And  we  wol  rewled  be  at  his  device, 
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In  hcygh  and  lowe ;  and  thus  by  oon  assent 
Wo  boon  acordcd  to  his  juggement. 
And  therupon  the  wyn  was  fet  anoon  ; 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wente  echoon, 
Withouten  eny  longer  taryinge. 

A  morwe  whan  the  day  bigan  to  sprynge, 
Up  roos  oure  ost,  and  was  oure  aller  cok, 
And  gadered  us  togider  in  a  flok, 
And  forth  wo  riden  a  litel  more  than  paas,1 
Unto  the  waterynge  of  seint  Thomas. 
And  there  oure  ost  bigan  his  hors  areste, 
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And  telle  he  mostc  his  tale  as  was  resoun, 

By  forward  and  by  composicioun, 

As  ye  han  herd  ;  what  needeth  wordes  moo  ? 

And  whan  this  good  man  saugh  that  it  was  so, 

As  he  that  wys  was  and  obedient 

To  kepe  his  forward  by  his  fro  assent, 

He  seyde  :  "  Syn  1  shal  bygynne  the  game, 

What !  welcome  be  the  cut,  a  Goddes  name 

Now  lat  us  ryde,  and  herkneth  what  I  seye 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  oure  weye ; 
And  he  bigan  with  right  a  merie  chere 
His  tale  anon,  and  seide  as  ye  may  here.2 
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THE  KNIGHT.     (From  John  Stowe's  Folio  Edition  of  Chaucer,  1561.) 


And  seyde,  "  Lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 

Ye  woot  youre  forward,  and  I  it  you  recorde. 

If  even-song  and  morwe-song  acorde,  830 

Let  so  now  who  shal  telle  the  f  erst  tale. 

As  evere  inoote  I  drinke  wyn  or  ale, 

Who-so  be  rebel  to  my  juggement 

Shal  paye  for  al  that  by  the  weye  is  spent. 

Now  draweth  cut,  er  that  we  ferther  twynne  ; 

Which  that  hath  [drawn]  the  shortest  shal  bygynne." 

"  Sir  knight,"  quoth  he,  "  my  maister  and  my  lord, 

Now  draweth  cut,  for  that  is  myn  acord. 

Cometh  nor,"  quod  he,  "  my  lady  prioresse  ; 

And  ye,  sir  clerk,  lat  be  your  shamfastnesse,  840 

Ne  studieth  nat ;  ley  hand  to,  every  man." 

Anon  to  drawcn  every  wight  bigan, 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas, 
The  soth  is  this,  the  cut  fel  to  the  knight, 
Of  which  ful  blithe  and  glad  was  every  wight ; 

1  Paas,  a  foot-pace. 


So  the  series  of  tales  is  opened  with  the  Knight's 
Tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  a  story  suited  to  the 
teller.  This  was  a  condensed  version  of  Boccaccio's 
"  Teseide,"  made  by  Chaucer  some  years  before  lm-> 
famous  story-book  was  planned. 

2  For  the  wood'.-uts  showing  some  of  the  sketches  of  Chaucer".-- 
Pilgrims  which  illustrate  the  Ellesmere  MS.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Chaucer  Society,  which  has  published  coloured  fac-similes  of  the 
whole  series,  and  also  woodcuts  of  them  in  drawing  without  colour. 
Of  the  selection  here  given,  five  are  from  casts  of  the  woodcuts  made 
for  the  Society;  the  others  are  fresh  copies  from  the  coloured  pictures. 
Toe  Ellesmere  MS.  is  a  folio  on  vel:um  with  illuminated  capitals, 
as  well  as  a  coloured  drawing  of  each  of  the  pilgrims,  faitht'ully 
presentiiig  them  in  the  dress  of  Chaucer's  time.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Johu  Todd,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  G^wer  and  Chaucer"  (1810),  gave 
a  copy  from  this  MS.  of  the  figure  of  Chaucer,  and  described  the 
MS.,  brought  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  library  at  Ashridtre,  ami 
then  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  as  of  unequalled  beaut>, 
and  in  a  handwriting  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  present  possessor 
is  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  paying 
honour  to  the  Chaucer  Society  for  the  noble  work  it  bus  done  in 
producing  not  only  the  text  of  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  but  the  texts  also 
of  five  other  good  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  six  in  all— three  from  priyate, 
and  three  from  public  libraries  —upon  broad  pages  side  by  side.  Sucb 
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While  the  pilgrims  are  on  their  journey,  Chaucer 
describes  himself,  through  Harry  Bailly  the  host,  as 
one  who  looked  on  the  ground  as  he  would  find  a 
hare ;  seemed  elvish  by  his  countenance,  for  he  did 
unto  no  wight  dalliance ;  yet  was  stout,  for,  says  the 
host,  "  he  in  the  wast  is  shape  is  as  wel  as  I." 

These  thirty-one  were  the  pilgrims,  but  on  the 
way  they  were  overtaken  at  Boughton-under-Blean, 
seven  miles  on  the  London  side  of  Canterbury,  by  a 
Canon's  Yeoman  and  his  master,  who  addressed  them 
with  great  courtesy,  the  Yeoman  saying  that  he  had 
seen  them  in  the  morning  leave  their  hostelry,  and 
told  his  master,  who  rode  after  to  join  them,  because, 
said  the  Yeoman  at  that  first  accost  of  the  pilgrims, 
his  master  was  full  of  mirth  and  jollity.  The  Canon 
wore  his  white  surplice  under  his  black  cloak  and 
hood,  and  between  his  hood  and  his  head  had  a 
burdock  leaf  for  sweat,  to  keep  his  head  from  heat. 
He  came  in  mad  haste,  on  a  dapple-grey  hack,  and 
"it  semed  he  hadde  priked  myles  thre."  He  was  a 
ragged,  joyless  alchemist,  at  home  in  a  thieves'  lane 
of  a  town  suburb,  making  no  gold  but  what  he  could 
extract  from  men  whom  he  persuaded  that  he  knew 
by  his  art  how  to  turn  one  gold  piece  into  two. 
He  and  his  hungry  man  will  try  so  much  of  the 
alchemist's  art  upon  some  soft-headed  member  of 
this  large  and  promising  company  of  pilgrims.  The 
Yeoman  represents  his  master's  coming  after  them  to 
be  for  his  disport,  because  he  loveth  dalliance,  and 
"  can  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jollity  not  but  enough." 
Next  he  informs  the  pilgrims  that  his  master  has 
such  subtilty, 

"  That  all  this  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding 
Til  that  we  come  to  Caunterbury  town, 
He  could  all  clene  turnen  up  so  doun, 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold." 

Together  with  these  two  statements  comes  the 
Yeoman's  assertion  that  he  had  seen  the  pilgrims 
ride  out  of  their  inn-yard  that  morning.  With 
excellent  dramatic  instinct,  Chaucer  represents  the 
Yeoman's  opening  upon  his  game ;  his  finding  that 
the  birds  will  not  be  caught ;  and,  as  the  home- 
thrusts  of  Harry  Bailly,  the  host,  knock  over  his 
story  and  spoil  his  prospect  of  turning  a  penny,  his 
rapid  slide  out  of  allegiance  to  his  unprofitable 
master  into  a  more  promising  state  of  fellowship 
with  other  folk  who  might  do  him  some  good. 
This  Canon,  said  his  Yeoman,  after  other  flourishing, 


a  reproduction  makes  it  possible  to  learn,  in  most  coses  with  reason- 
able certainty,  not  how  Chaucer  spelt,  which  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  what  were  the  words  he  wrote,  and  in  what  order  he  placed 
them.  In  collating  another  printed  text  of  the  Prologue  with  the 
text  given  by  the  Chaucer  Society  of  these  six  MSS.,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  many  corrections  that  restore  the  poet's  music  or 
improve  his  meaning.  No  student  of  English  literature,  however 
often  he  may  differ  from  Mr.  Furnivall  in  matters  of  criticism,  can 
ever  fail  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  large  body  of  literature  which 
he  has  made  available  for  study  by  the  printing  of  MSS.,  edited  either 
by  himself  or  by  scholars  to  whom  he  has  given  the  first  impulse, 
and  for  whom,  in  the  various  publishing  societies  established  by  him, 
he  has  created  fields  of  labour.  The  Chaucer  Society  has  also 
published  valuable  essays  by  several  good  scholars  upon  points  illus- 
trative of  Chaucer's  text,  has  printed  also  the  originals  of  tales  by 
him,  or  other  pieces  having  some  relation  to  them.  Of  the  six  text 
edition  an  independent  issue  to  the  public  would  be  a  substantial 
service  to  good  literature. 


could  pave  all  their  road  to  Canterbury  with  silver 
and  gold.  "  I  wonder,  then,"  said  Harry  Bailly, 
"  that  your  lord  is  so  sluttish,  if  he  can  buy  better 
clothes.  His  overs!  op  is  not  worth  a  mite,  it  is  all 
dirty  and  torn."  The  home-thrust  at  the  poverty 
of  which  he  knows  the  pinch,  causes  the  Yeoman  to 
begin  his  slide.  This,  although  swift,  is  natural,  and 
is  characterised  with  Chaucer's  genuine  dramatic 
instinct : 

"  Why  ?  "  quoth  this  Yeoman,  "  wherto  ask  ye  me  ? 

God  help  me  so,  for  he  shall  never  the,1 

(But  I  will  not  avowe  that  I  say, 

And  therefore  keep  it  secret  I  you  pray) 

He  is  too  wise  in  faith,  as  I  believe, 

That  that  is  over-done,  it  wil  not  preve 

Aright,  as  clerkes  sayn,  it  is  a  vice ; 

Wherefore  in  that  I  hold  him  lewd  and  nice. 

For  when  a  man  hath  over-great  a  wit, 

Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it ; 

So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  grieveth  sore." 

Presently  the  Host  asked,  "  Where  dwellen  ye,  if  it 
to  tellen  be  ? "  "In  the  suburbs  of  a  town,"  said 
the  Yeoman,  "  lurking  in  corners  and  blind  lanes, 

"  Where  as  these  robbers  and  these  thieves  by  kind, 

Holden  their  privy  fearful  residence, 

As  they  that  dare  not  shewen  their  presence ; 

So  faren  we,  if  I  shall  say  the  sooth." 

"Why,"  asked  the  Host  again,  "is  your  face  so  dis- 
coloured 1 "  "  That  is  with  constant  blowing  in  the 
fire.  We  blunder  ever,  and  pore  in  the  fire ;  and 
for  all  that  we  fail  of  our  desire.  We  borrow  gold 
of  men  who  think  that  of  a  pound  we  can  make 
two. 

"  Yet  is  it  false  ;   and  aye  we  have  good  hope 
It  for  to  doon,  and  after  it  we  grope." 

The  Canon,  who  had  drawn  near,  suspicious  of  the 
conversation,  overhead  his  Yeoman,  and  cried  at  him 
as  a  slanderer,  who  was  discovering  what  he  should 
hide.  The  Host  bade  the  Yeoman  tell  on,  and  not 
mind  his  master.  The  Yeoman  said  that  he  did  not 
mind  him.  The  Canon  fled  away  for  very  sori'ow 
and  shame ;  upon  which  his  Yeoman  said  he  was 
glad  to  be  quit  of  him,  for  he  had  dwelt  with  him 
seven  years,  and  lost  all  that  he  had,  yet  never  until 
now  had  he  been  able  to  leave  him.  Hereupon  the 
Yeoman,  before  telling  a  tale,  speaks  his  mind  at 
length  concerning  his  experience  of  alchemy. 

Harry  Bailly,  also  called  Henry  Bailif,  the  host, 
was  fit  to  be  the  marshal  in  a  hall — large,  deep-eve  1. 
bold  of  speech,  shrewd,  manly,  well-informed.  He 
had  a  big-armed,  blabbing  shrew  for  his  wife,  who* 
brought  him  the  great  clubbed  staves  when  he  beat 
his  boys,  and  cried,  "  Slay  the  dogs  every  one,  and 
break  them  back  and  bone."  She  ramped  in  his  face 
and  cried  at  him  as  a  milksop  who  would  not  avenge 
her,  if  any  neighbour  failed  to  bow  to  her  in  church ; 
and  he  must  bear  with  her,  unless  he  would  iiirlit 
her,  which  he  dared  not  do.  Some  day  she  would 
be  driving  him,  he  said,  to  sky  a  neighbour,  and 

»  Th«,  thrive.     First-English  "  theon." 
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then  go  his  way,  for  he  is  dangerous  with  knife  in 
hand.  No  wonder  that  the  Host  was  ready  for  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  while  his  wife  stayed  by 
the  "Tabard." 

After  the  Knight  has  told  his  tale  of  chivalry,  the 
Monk  is  asked  for  the  next  story,  but  the  Miller 
is  drunk  and,  with  oaths  and  loud  voice,  thrusts  in 
his  offer  of  what  he  declares  to  be  a  noble  tale.  As 
the  tale  bears  hard  on  a  carpenter,  and  Oswald  the 
Reeve  was  bred  a  carpenter,  he  takes  his  revenge 
at  once  by  matching  it  with  a  tale  that  bears  hard  on 
a  miller.  In  these  two  tales  the  coarser  side  of  life 
is  shown,  and  Chaucer,  with  a  sense  of  piirity  that 
takes  a  form  unknown  in  any  other  writer  of  his 
time,  declares  beforehand  to  his  reader  that  these 
two  men  are  churls,  gives  its  plain  name  to  the 
matter  of  their  story-telling,  and  says  : 

Whoso  list  it  not  to  hear, 

Turn  over  the  leaf  and  choose  another  tale, 
For  he  shall  find  enow  both  great  and  small 
Of  storial  thing  that  teacheth  gentilesse 
And  eke  morality  and  holiness. 

Yet  the  coarser  of  the  two  stories  so  introduced 
with  warning  to  the  reader,  the  Reeve's,  was  the 
sixth  novel  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  "  Decameron," 
where  it  is  told  to  a  circle  of  ladies  by  the  polite 
Pamfilo  at  bidding  of  Emilia,  queen  for  the  day. 
The  temper  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales "  has  been 
already  illustrated  in  this  Library  by  the  Clerk's 
Tale  of  the  Patience  of  Griselda.1  The  whole 
range  of  life  is  in  them,  from  purest  religious 
aspiration  to  the  grosser  humours  of  the  flesh,  but 
whoever  reads  "The  Canterbury  Tales"  straight 
through  is  left  with  a  most  healthy  sense  of  human 
fellowship,  knit  by  a  sense  of  the  true  beauty  of 
womanhood,  and  of  the  true  source  of  strength  in 
man. 

The  Squire's  Tale,  to  which  both  Spenser  and 
Milton  have  referred,  is  of  the  Tartar  Cambys  Kan, 
or  Carnbuscan,  who  warred  with  Russia,  and  who 
had  two  sons,  Algarsif  and  Camballo,  and  a  daughter 
Canace.  When  Cambuscan  had  ruled  for  twenty 
years,  he  kept  the  feast  of  his  nativity  "at  Sarra  in 
the  lond  of  Tartarie."  To  that  feast  the  King  of 
Arabia  and  India  sent  as  gifts  a  flying  horse  of 
brass,  able  to  carry  its  rider  to  any  place  where  so 
he  list  within  four-and-twenty  hours ;  a  mirror  in 
which  coming  adversity  or  enmity  would  show  itself, 
or  falsehood  in  a  lover;  and  a  ring  that  gave  the 
power  to  converse  with  birds  and  know  the  healing 
virtue  of  each  herb.  The  mirror  and  ring  were,  for 
Canace.  The  King  of  Arabia  gave  also  a  naked 
'sword  which  would  cut  through  all  armour,  and 
inflict  a  wound  that  the  sword  itself  only  could  heal, 
by  stroking  over  with  the  flat  side  of  the  blade. 
The  ignorant  people  doubted,  dreaded, 

As  lewed  peple  demeth  comunly 
Of  thinges  that  ben  maad  more  subtily 
Than  they  can  in  her  lewednes  comprehende 
They  deemen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  38—50. 
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After  supper  the  strange  knight  who  brought  these 
gifts  told  how  to  set  the  horse  in  motion  by  turning 
a  pin  in  its  ear,  and  saying  where  it  was  to  go. 
Canace,  who  did  not  wish  on  the  morrow  to  look 
pale  or  unfit  for  festival,  went  early  to  rest ;  but, 
delighting  in  her  ring  and  mirror,  awoke  after  her 
first  sleep,  before  all  her  women,  and  roused  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  to  walk  abroad  with  her.  In  her 
walk  she  saw  on  a  dead  tree  a  fair  fajcon,  that 
seemed  a  peregrine  from  strange  lands,  shrieking, 
beating  herself  with  her  wings,  and  tearing  herself 
with  her  beak.  She  offered  help  and  comfort  to  the 
bird,  which  fell  in  swoon.  She  took  it  in  her  lap, 
and,  when  the  bird  revived,  it  spoke  to  her ;  began, 
with  a  line  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  Chaucer's 
poetry — 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte,2 

to  tell  how  she  was  bred  in  a  rock  of  grey  marble, 
and  exchanged  her  plighted  love  with  a  false  tercelet, 
and,  flying  away  from  her,  gave  his  love  to  a  kite 
and  left  her  forlorn.  Canace  took  the  falcon  home, 
healed  her  with  herbs,  made  a  mew  for  her  near  her 
own  bed's-head,  covered  with  blue  velvet  "in  sign 
of  trouth  that  is  in  woman  sene  "  : 

And  al  without  the  mew  is  peinted  grene, 
In  which  were  peinted  al  thise  false  foules 
As  bene  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes  and  owlcs, 

with  pies  beside  to  cry  and  chide  at  them.  Now, 
says  the  poet,  he  will  leave  this  part  of  his  tale 

To  speke  of  aventures  and  of  batailles, 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  great  mervailles. 
First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif, 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  great  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  win, 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  againe  beginne. 

Here  the  tale  is  left  unfinished,  with  stately 
promise  of  a  sage  and  solemn  tune,  which  after- 
wards suggested  to  Milton  the  wish  that  divinest 
Melancholy  would  raise  Musseus  or  Orpheus, 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half -told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Cambell  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass , 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 

II  Penseroso "  represents  the  thoughtful  side  of 
a  man's  nature  ;  and  our  old  master-poet  was  named 
rightly  in  such  context  by  Milton,  who  could  recog- 
nise the  deep  religious  earnestness  that  lay  at  the 
heart  of  Chaucer's  verse. 

2  In  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  the  God  of 
Love  says  to  the  poet : 

"  Thou  hast  deservdl  sor6  for  to  smart, 
But  pit<5  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

GOWER'S  "  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS." 


From  the  Hnrleian  3fS.  of  Gower'a 
"  Coti/essio  Amantis." 


ORAL  Gower,  as  Chaucer 
called  his  friend  in  his 
own  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
"sida,"  was  a  gentleman 
with  property  in  more 
than  one  county,  and  a 
home — he  was  signing  a 
deed  there  in  1373 — at 
Otford,  where  the  valley 
of  the  Darent  opens  upon 
meadows  and  thick  woodlands  of  south-western 
Kent.  He  wrote  three  great  poems,  one  in  each  of 
the  languages  then  used  in  England.  In  Latin  "Vox 
Clamantis,"  in  seven  parts,  a  review  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  society,  which  filled  the  state  with  disease ; 
this  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Jack  Straw  re- 
bellion of  1381.  In  French  "Speculum  Meditantis," 
-divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  treating  of  the  vices 
and  virtues,  and  of  the  various  degrees  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  way  by  which  a  sinner  should  return  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  This  book,  called  also 
"  Speculum  Hominis  "  ("  The  Mirror  of  Man"),  has 
been  lost. 

The  third  book  was  in  English  octosyllabic  verse, 
"Confessio  Amantis  "  ("The  Confession  of  a  Lover  "), 
and  was  begun  in  1393.  when  his  age  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy.  Like  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  it  was  a  collection  of  stories  in  verse,  joined 
by  the  setting  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Gower's  genius  is  unmixed  Anglo-Saxon,  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  literature  before  the  Conquest, 
in  the  simple  earnestness  of  a  didactic  manner 
leavened  by  no  bold  originality  of  fancy.  In  his 
Latin  verse  Gower  writes  easily  and,  having  his 
soul  in  his  theme,  forcibly.  But  he  tells  that  which 
he  knows,  and  invents  rarely.  He  does  not  see  as 
he  writes,  and  so  write  that  all  they  who  read  see 
with  him.  But  in  his  own  way  he  puts  his  soul 
into  his  work.  Thus,  in  the  "  Vox  Clamantis,"  he 
asked  that  the  soul  of  his  book,  not  its  form,  be 
looked  to;  and  spoke  through  Latin  the  truest 
English  in  such  sentences  as  that  "the  eye  is  blind 
and  the  ear  deaf,  that  convey  nothing  down  to  the 
heart's  depth ;  and  the  heart  that  does  not  utter 
what  it  knows  is  as  a  live  coal  hid  under  ashes.  If 
I  know  little,  there  may  be  another  whom  that  little 
will  help.  Poor,  I  give  of  my  scanty  score,  for  I  would 
rather  be  of  small  use  than  of  none.  But  to  the 
man  who  believes  in  God  no  power  is  unattainable 
if  he  but  rightly  feels  his  work  ;  he  ever  has  enough 
whom  God  increases."  This  is  the  old  spirit  of  Ctedmon 
and  of  Bede,  in  which  are  laid,  while  the  earth  lasts, 
the  strong  foundations  of  our  literature.  It  was  the 
strength  of  such  a  temper  in  him  that  made  Gower 
strong.  "  God  knows,"  he  says  again,  "  my  wish  is 
to  be  useful ;  that  is  the  prayer  that  directs  my 
labour."  And  while  he  thus  touches  the  root  of  his 
country's  philosophy,  the  form  of  his  prayer  that 
what  he  has  written  may  be  what  he  would  wish  it 
to  be,  is  still  a  thoroughly  sound  definition  of  good 


English  writing.  His  prayer  is  that  there  may  be 
no  word  of  untruth,  and  that  "  each  word  may 
answer  to  the  thing  it  speaks  of,  pleasantly  and  fitly ; 
that  he  may  flatter  in  it  no  one,  and  seek  in  it  no 
praise  above  the  praise  of  God.  Give  me,"  he  asks, 
"  that  there  shall  be  less  vice  and  more  virtue  for  my 
speaking." 

It  was  the  strength  of  this  aspiration  shown  in 
the  "Vox  Clamantis,"  that  caused  Chaucer  in  his 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida " — before  Gower's  English 
poem  had  appeared  —  to  give  to  his  friend  the 
epithet,  that  his  countrymen  agreed  thereafter  in 
fastening  upon  him,  as  "  the  moral  Gower." 

Gower's  English  poem,  the  "  Confessio  Amantis," 
or  "  Lover's  Confession,"  abounds  in  tales  connected 
by  a  story  in  the  way  made  popular  by  the  "De- 
cameron." But  while  professing  to  amuse  the  idle 
with  discourse  of  love,  it  is  as  earnest  as  it  could  be 
made  by  a  writer  hampered  with  the  working  of  a 
fashionable  piece  of  intellectual  machinery  for  which, 
writing  also  when  aged  and  in  ill-health,  he  did  not 
really  care.  To  the  best  of  his  power  Gower  uses 
the  device  of  this  poem  as  a  sort  of  earthwork,  from 
behind  which  he  sets  himself  the  task  of  digging  and 
springing  a  mine  under  each  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  There  are  a  prologue  and  eight  books.  The 
Prologue  repeats  briefly  the  Cry  of  the  "Vox 
Clamantis."  The  Eight  Books  are,  one  for  each  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  with  one  interpolated  book, 
seventh  in  the  series,  which  rhymes  into  English  a 
"  Tresor "  of  the  physical  and  political  science  and 
philosophy  of  the  time,  from  the  "  Secretum  Secre- 
torum,"  that  includes  an  argument,  applied  covertly 
to  Richard,  on  the  state  and  duties  of  a  king. 

This  is  the 

PROLOGUE. 

Of  hem,  that  writen  us  to-fore, 

The  bokes  dwelle,  and  we  therfore 

Ben  taught  of  that  was  writen  tho.1 

Forthy  good  is,  that  we  also 

In  oure  time  amonge  us  here 

Do  write  of  newe  some  matere 

Ensampled  of  the  olde  wise, 

So  that  it  might  in  suche  a  wise, 

Whan  we  be  dede  and  elleswhere, 

Beleve  2  to  the  worldes  ere 

In  time  comend  after  this. 

But  for  men  sain,  and  sothe  it  is, 

That  who  that  al  of  wisdom  writ 

It  dulleth  ofte  a  mannes  wit 

To  hem  that  shall  it  alday  rede, 

For  thilkc  cause  if  that  ye  rede 

I  wolde  go  the  middel  wey 

And  write  a  boke  betwene  the  twey 

Somwhat  of  lust,  somwhat  of  lore, 

That  of  the  lasse  or  of  the  more  20 

Som  man  may  like  of  that  I  write. 

And  for  that  fewe  men  endite 

i  Tho,  then.  *  Beleve,  remain.    German  "  bleibeii  " 
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In  cure  Englishe,  I  thenke  make l 

A  boke  for  Englondes  sake 

The  yere  sixtenthe  of  King  Richard, 

What  shall  befalle  here  afterward, 

God  wot,  for  nowe  upon  this  side 

Men  seen  the  worlde  on  every  side 

In  sondry  wise  so  diver sed, 

That  it  wel  nigh  stant  all  reversed. 

As  for  to  speke  of  time  ago 

The  cause  why  it  chaungeth  so 


30 


1  After  King  Bichard's  murder  of  his  uncle  Gloucester  and  the 
other  outrages  of  his  coup  d'etat  of  1397,  Gower  turned  his  back 
upon  the  king,  and  desired  his  deposition.  For  this  reason  he  struck 
out  the  reference  to  Eichard  written  in  1393,  when  the  king,  fearing 
his  lords  and  his  people,  was  behaving  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
substitxited  the  lines  in  the  text,  which  transferred  allegiance  to 
Bolingbroke  before  King  Richard's  actual  deposition.  These  were 
the  lilies  as  first  written  (MS.  Harl.  3i90)  : 

In  our  Englishe  I  thenke  make 

A  bokd  for  King  Eichardes  sake, 

To  whom  belougeth  my  legeiunce 

With  all  min  hertes  obeisaunoe, 

In  all  that  ever  a  lege  man 

Unto  his  king  may  done  or  can, 

So  ferforth  and  me  recommauude 

To  him,  which  all  me  may  commaunde, 

Preiend  unto  the  highe  regue, 

Which  causeth  every  king  to  regne, 

That  his  corone  longe  stonde. 

I  thenke  and  have  it  understonde, 
As  it  befell  upon  a  tide, 
As  thing,  which  shulde  tho  betide, 
Under  the  town  of  newe  Troy, 
Which  toke  of  Brute  his  firste*  joy, 
In  Themse",  whan  it  was  flowend, 
As  I  by  bote"  came  rowend 
So  as  fortune  her  time"  sette. 
My  lege  lord  perchauiica  I  inette. 
And  so  befell  as  I  came  nigh 
Out  of  my  bote,  whan  he  me  sigh, 
He  bad  me  come  into  his  barge. 
A  .id  whan  I  was  with  him  at  large, 
Amonge°s  other  thinge's  said 
He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  laid 
And  bad  me  do  my  besinesse, 
That  to  his  highe"  worthynesse 
Same  newe  thing  I  shulde  boke, 
That  he  him  self  it  mighte  loke 
After  the  forme  of  my  writing. 
And  thus  upon  his  commaunding 
Min  herte  is  well  the  more  glad 
To  write  so  as  he  me  bad. 
And  eke  my  fere  is  well  the  la^se, 
That  none  envie  shall  compasse 
Without  a  resonable  wite 
To  feigne  and  blame,  that  I  write. 
A  gentil  herte  his  tunge  stilleth, 
That  it  malice  none  distilleth 
But  preise,  that  is  to  be  preised. 
But  he  that  hath  his  worde  uupeised 
And  haudleth  out  wrong  any  thing, 
I  pray  unto  the  heven  king 
Fro  suche  tunges  he  me  shilde 
And  netheles  this  world  is  wilde 
Of  suche  jangHng  and  what  befalle, 
My  kinges  heste  shall  nought  falle, 
That  I  in  hope  to  deserve 
His  thank  ne  shall  his  will  observe 
And  elles  were  I  nought  excused. 

For  that  thing  may  nought  be  refused, 
What  that  a  king  him  selfe  bit.* 
Forthy  the  simplesse  of  my  wit 
I  thenke  if  that  I  may  availe 
In  his  service  to  travaile, 
Though  I  sikenesse  have  upon  honde<- 
And  longe  have  had,  yet  woll  I  fonde.t 


*  Bit,  commands. 


t  For.de,  try. 


It  nedcth  nought  to  specific, 

The  thing  so  open  is  at  eye, 

That  every  man  it  may  beholde. 

And  netheles  by  daies  olde, 

Whan  that  the  bokes  weren  lever,2 

Writinge  was  beloved  ever 

Of  hem  that  weren  vertuous. 

For  here  in  erthe  amonges  us,  40 

If  no  man  write,  howe  it  stood, 

The  pris  of  hem  that  were  good 

Shulde,  as  who  saith  a  great  partie, 

Be  lost,  so  for  to  magnifie 

The  worthy  princes  that  tho  were 

The  bokes  shewen  here  and  there 

Wherof  the  worlde  ensampled  is 

And  tho  that  diden  than  amis 

Through  tiranny  and  cruelte, 

Right  as  they  stonden  in  degrc  50 

So  was  the  writinge  of  here  worke. 

Thus  I  which  am  a  borel 3  clerke 

Purpose  for  to  write  a  boke 

After  the  world,  that  whilom  toke 

Long  time  in  olde  dales  passed. 

But  for  men  sain  it  is  now  lassed 

In  worse  plight  than  it  was  tho 

I  thenke  for  to  touche  also 

The  world,  which  neweth  every  day, 

So  as  I  can,  so  as  I  may.  60 

Though  I  sikenesse  have  upon  honde 

And  longe  have  had,  yet  wol  I  fonde 

To  write  and  do  my  besinesse, 

That  in  some  part  so  as  I  gesse 

The  wise  man  may  ben  advised. 

For  this  prologue  is  so  assised, 

That  it  to  wisdome  all  belongeth, 

That  wise  man  that  it  underfongeth 

He  shal  drawe  into  remembraunce 

The  fortune  of  this  worldes  chaunce,  70 

The  which  no  man  in  his  persone 

May  knowe  but  the  God  alone. 

Whan  the  prologue  is  so  dispended, 

This  boke  shall  afterward  ben  ended 

Of  love,  which  doth  many  a  wonder 

And  many  a  wise  man  hath  put  under 

And  in  this  wise  I  thenke  to  treate 

Towardes  hem,  that  now  be  greate, 

Betwene  the  vertue  and  the  vice, 

Which  longeth  unto  this  office. 

But  for  my  wittes  ben  to  smale 

To  tellen  every  man  his  tale, 

This  boke  upon  amendement 

To  stonde  at  his  commaundement, 


So  as  I  made  my  beheste, 
To  make  a  boke  after  his  heste 
And  write  in  such  a  inaner  wise, 
Which  may  be  wisdom  to  the  wise 
And  play  to  hem  that  list  to  play. 
But  in  proverbe  I  have  herde  say, 
That  who  that  wel  his  werk  beginueth, 
The  rather  a  good  end  he  winneth. 

And  thus  the  prologue  of  my  boke 
After  the  world,  that  whilom  toke, 
And  eke  somdele  after  the  uewe, 
I  woll  beginne  for  to  newe. 
*  Lever,  more  dear  to  men. 

»  Bora,  rude  or  clownish,  from  borel,  "burellus,"  a  coarse  cloth. 
So  in  Spenser's  "  Shepheard's  Calendar"  : 

"  How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know." 
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With  whom  uiin  horto  is  of  accorde, 

I  sendc  unto  min  owne'lorde, 

Which  of  Lancastre  is  Henry  named. 

The  highe  God  him  hath  proclamed 

Full  of  knighthod  and  alle  grace, 

So  wol  I  now  this  werke  embrace  90 

With  hoi  trusto  and  with  hoi  beleve, 

God  graunte  I  mote  it  well  acheve. 

If  I  shall  drawe  into  my  minde 
The  time  passed,  than  I  findo 
The  woreld  stode  in  al  his  welthe, 
Tho L  was  the  life  of  man  in  helthe, 
Tho  was  plente,  tho  was  richesse, 
Tho  was  the  fortune  of  prowesse, 
Tho  was  knighthode  in  pris  by  name, 
Wherof  the  wide  worldes  fame  100 

Writ  in  croniques  is  yet  witholde. 
Justice  of  la  we  tho  was  holde, 
The  privelege  of  regalie 
Was  sauf,  and  all  the  baronie 
Worshiped  was  in  his  estate. 
The  citees  knewen  no  debate, 
The  people  stode  in  obeisaunce 
Under  the  reule  of  governaunce, 
And  pees  with  rightwisnesse  keste, 
With  charite  tho  stode  in  reste,  110 

Of  mannes  herte  the  corage  2 
Was  shewed  than  in  the  visage. 
The  word  was  liche  to  the  conceipte 
Withoute  semblaunt  of  deceipte, 
Tho  was  there  unenvied  love, 
Tho  was  vertue  set  above, 
And  vice  was  put  under  fote. 
Now  stant  the  crope  under  the  rote, 
The  worlde  is  chaunged  overall, 
And  therof  moste  in  speciall  120 

That  love  is  falle  into  discorde. 
And  that  I  take  to  recorde 
Of  every  lond  for  his  partie 
The  comun  vois,  which  may  nought  lie, 
Nought  upon  one,  but  upon  alle 
It  is  that  men  now  clepe  and  calle 
And  sain,  that  regnes  ben  devided, 
In  stede  of  love  is  hate  guided, 
The  werre  wol  no  pees  purchace, 
And  la  we  hath  take  her  double  face,  130 

So  that  justice  out  of  the  wey 
With  rightwisnesse  is  gone  awey. 
And  thus  to  loke  on  every  halve 
Men  sene  the  sore  without  salv^, 
Whiche  al  the  worlde  hath  overtake. 
Ther  is  no  regne  of  alle  out  take, 
For  every  climat  hath  his  dele 
After  the  torninge  of  the  whele, 
Which  blinde  fortune  overthroweth, 
Wherof  the  certain  no  man  knoweth,  140 

The  heven  wot  what  is  to  done. 
But  we  that  dwelle  under  the  rnone 
Stonde  in  this  worlde  upon  a  were,3 
And  namely  but  the  powere 
Of  hem.  that  ben  the  worldes  guides. 
With  good  counseil  on  alle  sides 
I3e  kept  upright  in  suche  a  wise, 
That  hate  breke  nought  thassise 

Tho,  then.        »  See  note  3,  pjge  35.        s  Were,  confusion. 


Of  love,  whiche  is  all  the  chefe 

To  kepe  a  regne  out  of  mischefe.  loC 

For  alle  reson  wolde  this, 

That  unto  him,  which  the  heved4  is, 

The  membres  buxom  shall  bowe, 

And  he  shulde  eke  here  trouth  alowe 

With  all  his  hert  and  make  hem  chere. 

For  good  counseil  is  good  to  here, 

All  though  a  man  be  wise  him  solve, 

Yet  is  the  wisdome  more  of  twelve. 

And  if  they  stouden  both  in  one, 

To  hope  it  were  than  anone  1GO 

That  God  his  grace  wolde  sende 

To  make  of  thilke  werre  an  ende, 

Whiche  ever}-  day  now  groweth  newe. 

And  that  is  gretely  for  to  rewe 

In  speciall  for  Cristes  sake, 

Which  wolde  his  owne  life  forsake 

Amonge  the  men  to  yeven  pees. 

But  nowe  men  tellen  netheles, 

That  love  is  fro  the  world  departed, 

So  stant  the  pees  uneven  parted  1 70 

With  hem  that  liven  now  a  daies. 

But  for  to  loke  at  all  assaies 

To  him,  that  wolde  reson  seche 

After  the  comun  worldes  speche, 

It  is  to  wonder  of  thilke  werre, 

In  which  none  wote  who  hath  the  werre. 

For  every  lond  him  self  decciveth 

And  of  disese  his  parte  receiveth, 

And  yet  ne  take  men  no  kepe. 

But  thilke  lorde,  which  al  may  kepe,  180 

To  whom  no  counseil  may  be  hid 

Upon  the  world,  whiche  is  betid, 

Amende  that,  wherof  men  pleine 

With  trewe  hertes  and  with  pleine, 

And  reconcile  love  ayeine 

As  he,  whiche  is  king  sovereine 

Of  all  the  worldes  governaunce, 

And  of  his  highe  purveyance 

Afferme  5  pees  bitwene  the  londes 

And  take  here  cause  into  his  hondes,  190 

So  that  the  world  may  stande  appesed 

And  his  godhede  also  be  plesed. 

To  thenke  upon  the  daies  olde 
The  life  of  clerkes  to  beholde 
Men  sain,  how  that  they  were  tho 
Ensample  and  reule  of  alle  tho, 
Which  of  wisdom  the  vertue  soughtcn. 
Unto  the  God  first  they  besoughten 
As  to  the  substaunce  of  here  scole, 
That  they  ne  sholden  nought  befole  200 

Her  witte  upon  none  erthly  werkes, 
Whiche  were  ayein  thestate  of  clerkes, 
And  that  they  mighten  fle  the  vice, 
Which  Simon  hath  in  his  office, 
Wherof  he  taketh  the  golde  in  honde. 
For  thilke  time  I  understonde 
The  Lumbarde  made  non  eschaunge 
The  bishoprich.es  for  to  chaunge, 
Ne  yet  a  letter  for  to  sende 

For  dignite  ne  for  provende  210 

Or  cured  or  withoute  cure. 
The  chirche  keie  in  adventure 

*  Hered,  head.    First-English  "heafod."          s  Afferme,  strengthen. 
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Of  armes  and  of  brigantaillo 

Stood  no  thing  than  upon  bataillc 

To  fight  or  for  to  make  cheste 1 

It  thought  hem  thanne  nought  honeste. 

But  of  simplcsce  and  pacience 

They  madon  thanne  no  defence. 

The  courte  of  worldly  regalie 

To  hem  was  thanne  no  bailie.  220 

The  vein  honour  was  nought  desired, 

Which  hath  the  proude  herte  fired. 

Humilite  was  tho  witholde 

And  pride  was  a  vice  holde. 

Of  holy  chirche  the  largesse 

Yaf  thanne  and  did  groat  almesse 

To  pouer  men  that  hadden  nede. 

They  were  eke  chast  in  word  and  dede, 

Wherof  the  people  ensample  toke. 

Their  lust  was  al  upon  the  boke  230 

Or  for  to  preche  or  for  to  preie 

To  wisse  men  the  righte  weie 

Of  such  as  stode  of  trouth  unlered.2 

Lo,  thus  was  Peters  barge  stered 

Of  hem  that  thilke  time  were. 

And  thus  came  first  to  mannes  ere 

The  feith  of  Criste  and  alle  good 

Through  hem,  that  thanne  weren  good 

And  sobre  and  chaste  and  large  and  wise. 

And  now  men  sain  is  other  wise.  -  240 

Simon  the  cause  hath  undertake, 

The  worldes  swerde  on  bond  is  take, 

And  that  is  wonder  netheles, 

Whan  Criste  him  self  hath  bode  3  peea 

And  set  it  in  his  testament, 

How  now  that  holy  chirche  is  went 

Of  that  here  lawe  positife 

Hath  set  to  make  werre  and  strife 

For  worldes  good,  which  may  nought  last. 

God  wote  the  cause  to  the  last  250 

Of  every  right  and  wronge  also. 

But  while  the  lawe  is  reuled  so 

That  clerkes  to  the  werre  entende, 

I  not4  how  that  they  sholde  amende 

The  woful  worlde  in  other  thinges 

To  make  pees  between  the  kinges 

After  the  lawe  of  charite, 

Which  is  the  propere  duete 

Belongend  unto  the  presthode. 

But  as  it  thenketh  to  make  manhode,  260 

The  heven  is  fer,  the  worlde  is  nigh, 

And  veingloire  is  eke  to  sligh,5 

Which  covetise  hath  now  witholde, 

That  they  none  other  thing  beholde, 

But  only  that  they  mighten  winne. 

And  thus  the  werres  they  beginne, 

Wherof  the  holy  chirche  is  taxed, 

That  in  the  point  as  it  is  axed 

The  disme  goth  to  the  bataile, 

As  though  Crist  mighte  nought  availe  270 

To  don  hem  right  by  other  weie. 

Into  the  swerd  the  chirche  keie 

Is  torned,  and  the  holy  bede6 

1  Cheste,  strife.    First-English  "ceast." 

2  Wisse,  make  known.     Unlered,  unlearned,  untaught. 

3  Bode,  commanded.  *  Not,  know  not. 

5  To  s/iyJi,  too  tricky.  So  Dnnbar :  "  The  flesh  is  truckle,  the  fiend 
is  see  "  ("  Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  110,  line  7  of  the  "  Lament 
for  the  Makars  ")•  6  Bede,  prayer. 


Into  cursinge,  and  every  sti  i> 

Whicho  sholde  stonde  upon  the  fcith 

And  to  this  cause  an  ere  leith 

Astoned  is  of  the  quarele. 

That  sholde  be  the  worldes  helo 

Is  now,  men  suin,  tho  pestilence, 

Which  hath  exiled  pacience  280 

Fro  the  clergie  in  speciall. 

And  that  is  shewed  overall, 

In  any  thing  whan  they  be  greved. 

But  if  Gregoire  be  beleved 

As  it  is  in  the  bokes  write, 

He  dothe  us  somdele  for  to  wite  7 

The  cause  of  thilke  prelacie, 

Where  God  is  nought  of  compaignio. 

For  every  werke  as  it  is  founded 

Shall  stonde,  or  elles  be  confounded.  290 

Who  that  only  for  Cristes  sake 

Desireth  cure  for  to  take 

And  nought  for  pride  of  thilke  estate 

To  beare  a  name  of  a  prelate, 

He  shal  by  reson  do  profite 

In  holy  chirche  upon  the  plite 8 

That  he  hath  set  his  conscience. 

But  in  the  worldes  reverence 

Ther  ben  of  suche  many  glade 

Whan  they  to  thilke  estate  ben  made  300 

Nought  for  the  merite  of  the  charge, 

But  for  they  wolde  hem  self  discharge 

Of  pouerte  and  become  grete, 

And  thus  for  pompe  and  for  beyete9 

The  scribe  and  eke  the  pharisee 

Of  Moi'ses  upon  the  see10 

In  the  chaire  on  high  ben  set, 

Wherof  the  feith  is  ofte  let,11 

Whiche  is  betaken  hem  to  kepe. 

In  Cristes  cause  all  day  they  slepe,  310 

But  of  the  worlde  is  nought  foryete.18 

For  wel  is  him,  that  now  may  gete 

Office  in  court  to  be  honoured. 

The  stronge  cofre  hath  al  devoured 

Under  the  keie  of  avarice 

The  tresor  of  the  benefice, 

Wherof  the  pouer  shulden  clothe 

And  etc  and  drinke  and  house  bothe. 

The  charite  goth  all  unknowe, 

For  they  no  greine  of  pity  sowe,  320 

And  slouthe  kepeth  the  librarie, 

Which  longeth  to  the  seintuarie. 

To  studie  upon  the  worldes  lore 

Sufficeth  now  withoute  more. 

Delicacie  his  swete  tothe 

Hath  soffred  so  that  it  fordothe 

Of  abstinence  al  that  ther  is. 

And  for  to  loken  over  this, 

If  Ethna  brenne  in  the  clergie, 

Al  openly  to  mannes  eye 

At  Avinon  thexperience 

Therof  hath  yove 13  an  evidence 

Of  that  men  seen  hem  so  devided. 

And  yet  the  cause  is  nought  decided, 

But  it  is  saide  and  ever  shall : 

Bitwen  two  stoles  is  the  fall, 

1  Dothe  us  somdele  for  to  wite,  makes  us  partly  to  know. 

8  Plite,  condition.  9  Beyete,  what  can  be  got. 

10  See,  seat.  n  Let,  hindered.    Betaten,  entrusted. 

12  Foryete,  forgotten.  ls  Tove,  given.. 
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Whan  that  men  wenen  best  to  sitte. 

In  holy  chirche  of  suche  a  slitte 

Is  for  to  rowe  unto  us  alle.1 

God  graunte  it  mote  wel  befalle  340 

Towardea  him,  which  hath  the  trouth. 

But  ofte  is  seen,  that  mochel  slouth, 

Whan  men  ben  drunken  of  the  cuppe, 

Doth  mochel  harme,  whan  fire  is  uppe, 

But  if  2  somwho  the  flamme  staunche. 

And  so  to  speke  upon  this  hruunchc, 

Which  proud  envie  hath  made  to  spiinge 

Of  scisme,  causeth  for  to  bringe 

Tliis  newe  secte  of  lollardie 

And  also  many  an  heresie  350 

Among  the  clerkes  in  hem  selve. 

It  were  better  dike  and  delve 

And  stonde  upon  the  righte  feith 

Than  knowe  al  that  the  Bible  saith 

And  erre  as  some  clerkes  do. 

Upon  the  hond  to  were  a  sho 

And  set  upon  the  foot  a  glove 

Accordeth  nought  to  the  behove 

Of  resonable  mannes  use. 

If  men  behelden  the  vertuse,  60 

That  Criste  in  erthe  taught  us  here, 

They  shulden  nought  in  such  manere 

Among  hem,  that  ben  holden  wise, 

The  papacie  so  desguise 

Upon  divers  election, 

Whiche  stant  after  thaffection 

Of  sondry  londes  al  aboute. 

But  whan  God  wol,  it  shal  were  oute 

For  trouth  mot  stonden  atte  laste. 

But  yet  they  argumenten  faste  370 

Upon  the  pope  and  his  estate, 

Wherof  they  fallen  in  great  debate 

This  clerk  saith  yea,  that  other  nay, 

And  thus  they  drive  forth  the  day, 

And  eche  of  hem  him  self  amendeth 

Of  worldes  good,  but  none  entendeth 

To  that,  which  comun  profite  were. 

They  sain,  that  God  is  mighty  there 

And  shal  ordeine,  what  he  wille, 

There  make  they  none  other  skillc,  380 

Where  is  the  perill  of  the  feith. 

But  every  clerke  his  herte  leith 

To  kepe  his  worlde  in  speciall 

And  of  the  cause  generall, 

Whiche  unto  holy  chirche  longeth, 

Is  none  of  hem  that  underfongeth3 

To  shapen  any  resistance. 

And  thus  the  right  hath  no  defence 

But  there  I  love,  there  I  holde. 

Lo,  thus  to-broke  is  Cristes  folde,  390 

Wherof  the  flock  withoute  guide 

Devoured  is  on  every  side 

In  lacke  of  hem,  tliat  ben  unware 


1  The  reference  is  to  the  schism  in  the  Papacy.  The  Papal  see  was 
removed  to  Avignon  in  1309,  and  there  were  Popes  at  Avignon  till 
1408.  But  after  the  return  of  a  Papal  Court  to  Borne  in  1371,  there 
were  two  Popes.  A  Pope  under  control  of  the  King  of  France  was  in 
political  antagonism  with  England,  and  the  following  experience  of 
two  Popes  with  conflicting  claims  assisted  in  weakening  the  influence 
of  the  Papacy  in  England  and  quickening  the  Reformation  movement 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  next  lines  show  that  Gower's  desire 
for  reform  was  that  of  an  orthodox  churchman  of  his  day  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Lollards. 

*  But  if,  unless.  *  Underfongeth,  undertakes. 


Shepherdes,  which  here  wit  beware4 

Upon  the  worlde  in  other  halve. 

The  sharpe  pricke  in  stede  of  salve 

They  usen  now,  wherof  the  hele5 

They  hurte  of  that  they  shulden  hele. 

And  what  sheep  that  is  full  of  wulle 

Upon  his  backe,  they  toose  and  pullc,  400 

While  ther  is  any  thinge  to  pile. 

And  though  there  be  none  other  skile  6 

But  onely  for  they  wolde  winne, 

They  leve  nought  whan  they  beginne 

Upon  here  acte  to  precede, 

Whiche  is  no  good  shepherdes  dede. 

And  upon  this  also  men  sain 

That  fro  the  leese  whiche  is  pleine, 

Into  the  breres  they  forcacche 

Here  orf,7  for  that  they  wolden  lacche  8  410 

With  such  duresse  and  so  bereve 

That  shal  upon  the  thornes  leve 

Of  wulle,  whiche  the  brere  hath  tore, 

Wherof  the  sheep  ben  al  to-tore, 

Of  that  the  herdes  make  hem  lese. 

Lo,  how  they  feignen  chalk  for  chese, 

For  though  they  speke  and  teche  wel, 

They  don  hem  self  thereof  no  dele. 

For  if  the  wolf  come  in  the  wey, 

Their  gostly  staf  is  then  awey,  420 

Wherof  they  shulde  her  flock  defende. 

But  if  the  pouer  sheep  offende 

In  any  thing,  though  it  be  lite, 

They  ben  al  redy  for  to  smite, 

And  thus  howe  ever  that  they  tale  9 

The  strokes  falle  upon  the  smale, 

And  upon  other  that  bene  greate 

Hem  lacketh  herte  for  to  beate, 

So  that  under  the  clerkes  lawe 

Men  seen  the  merel 10  al  misdrawe.  430 

I  wol  nought  say  in  generall, 

For  there  ben  somme  in  speciall, 

In  whome  that  al  vertue  dwelleth, 

And  tho  ben,  as  thapostel  telleth, 

That  God  of  his  election 

Hath  cleped  to  perfection 

In  the  maner  as  Aaron  was. 

They  be  nothinge  in  thilke  cas 

Of  Simon,  which  the  foldes  gate 

Hath  lete  and  goth  in  other  gate,  440 

But  they  gone  in  the  righte  weie. 

There  bene  also  somme,  as  men  saie, 
That  folwen  Simon  ate  heles 
Whose  carte  goeth  upon  wheles 
Of  covetise  and  worldes  pride, 
And  holy  chirche  goth  beside, 
Whiche  sheweth  outwarde  a  visage 
Of  that  is  nought  in  the  cor;V_iv. 

*  Beware,  spend.  First-English  "waru,"  Icelandic  "vara,"  ware, 
merchandise.  There  is  still  in  Scottish  dialect  "war"  or  "ware," 
meaning  to  spend. 

5  Hele,  health.  6  Skile,  reason. 

7  They  drive  their  cattle  from  the  open  meadows  into  the  briars. 

8  Lacche,  catch.    So  the  latch  of  a  door  is  the  catch. 

9  Tale,  reckon.    Smal«,  small. 

1°  Merel,  the  world.  Misdrawe,  drawn  aside.  So  Shakespeare  in. 
"  King  John  "  writes  of 

"  Commodity  the  bias  of  the  world, 
The  world  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 
Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias."  &c. 
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For  if  men  loke  in -holy  chirche, 
Bctweno  the  worde  and  that  they  wirche          450 
'There  is  a  f ul  great  difference. 
'They  prechen  us  in  audience, 
That  noman  shall  his  soule  empeire,1 
For  al  is  but  a  cheryfeire  2 
'This  worldes  good,  so  as  they  telle. 
Also  they  sain  there  is  an  helle, 
Whiche  unto  mannes  sinne  is  due, 
And  bidden  us  therfore  escheue 
That  wicked  is  and  do  the  good. 
Who  that  her  wordes  understood  460 

It  thenketh  they  wolden  do  the  same. 
But  yet  betwene  ernest  and  game 
Ful  oft  it  torneth  other  wise. 
With  holy  tales  they  devise, 
How  meritory  is  thilke  dede 
Of  charite  to  clothe  and  fede 
The  pouer  folke  and  for  to  parte 
The  worldes  good,  but  they  departe 
No  thenken  nought 3  fro  that  they  have. 
Also  they  sain  good  is  to  save  470 

With  penaunce  and  with  abstinence 
•Of  chastite  the  continence. 
But  pleinly  for  to  speke  of  that 
I  not 4  how  thilke  body  fat, 
Which  they  with  deinte  metes  kepe 
And  lein  it  softe  for  to  slepe, 
Whan  it  hath  elles  of  his  wille, 
With  chastite  shall  stonde  stille. 
And  netheles  I  can  nought  say 
In  aunter  B  if  that  I  missay  48C 

Touchend  of  this,  how  euer  it  stonde, 
I  here  and  wol  nought  understonde 
For  therof  have  T  nought  to  done. 
But  he  that  made  first  the  mone,6 
The  highe  God  of  his  goodnesse, 
If  ther  be  cause,  he  it  redresse. 
But  what  as  any  man  can  accuse, 
This  may  reson  of  trouthe  excuse. 
The  vice  of  hem  that  ben  ungood 
Is  no  reproef  unto  the  good.  490 

For  every  man  his  owne  werkes 
Shall  beare,  and  thus  as  of  the  clerkes 
The  goode  men  ben  to  commende, 
And  all  these  other  God  amende  ! 
For  they  ben  to  the  worldes  eye 
The  mirrour  of  ensamplarie 
To  reulen  and  to  taken  hede 
Betwene  the  men  and  the  godhede. 

Now  for  to  speke  of  the  comune 
It  is  to  drede  of  that  fortune,  500 

Whiche  hathe  befalle  in  sondry  londes. 
But  often  for  defaute  of  bondes 
Al  sodeinlich  er  it  be  wist 
A  tonne,  whan  his  lie  arist/ 
To-breketh  and  renneth  al  aboute, 
Whiche  elles  sholde  nought  gone  oute. 
And  eke  f  ul  ofte  a  litel  scar 
Upon  a  banke,  er  men  be  ware, 
Let  in  the  streme,  which  with  gret  paine, 

1  Empeire,  injure,  impair. 

2  Chertifeire,  charivari,  concert  of  noise  and  hubbub. 

3  Depart*  ne  thenken  nought,  do  not  think  of  making  division. 

*  Not,  know  not.  s  In  aunter,  by  chance,  "  aventure." 

*  Mone,  complaint.  ?  When  its  lees  rise  (ferment). 


If  ever,  man  it  shal  restreigne. 
Where  lawe  lacketh  errour  groweth, 
He  is  nought  wise  who  that  ne  troweth 
For  it  hath  proved  oft  er  this, 
And  thus  the  comun  clamour  is 
In  every  lond  where  people  dwelleth 
And  eche  in  his  compleinte  telleth, 
How  that  the  worlde  is  al  miswent. 
And  therupon  his  argument 
Yeveth  every  man  in  sondry  wise. 
But  what  man  wolde  him  self  avise 
His  conscience  and  nought  misuse, 
He  may  well  at  the  first  excuse 
His  God,  whiche  ever  stant  in  one, 
In  Him  there  is  defaute  none. 
So  must  it  stonde  upon  us  selve, 
Nought  only  upon  ten  ne  twelve, 
But  plenerlich  8  upon  us  alle, 
For  man  is  cause  of  that  shal  falle. 

And  netheles  yet  som  men  write 
And  sain  Fortune  is  to  wite, 
And  som  men  holde  opinion 
That  it  is  constellacion, 
Which  causeth  al  that  a  man  dothe. 
God  wot  of  bothe  whiche  is  sothe. 
The  worlde  as  of  his  propre  kinde 
Was  ever  untrew  and  as  the  blinde 
Improperlich  he  demeth  fame, 
He  blameth  that  is  nought  to  blame 
And  preiseth  that  is  nought  to  preise. 
Thus  whan  he  shall  the  thinges  peise,9 
Ther  is  deceipte  in  his  balaunce 
And  al  is  that  the  variaunce 
Of  us,  that  shulde  us  better  avise. 
For  after  that  we  fall  and  rise 
The  worlde  ariste  and  falleth  with  al, 
So  that  the  man  is  over  al 
His  owne  cause  of  wele  and  wo. 
That  we  Fortune  clepe  so 
Out  of  the  man  himselfe  it  groweth,1' 
And  who  that  other  wise  troweth 
Beholde  the  people  of  Israel. 
For  ever  while  they  deden  wel 
Fortune  was  hem  debonaire, 
And  whan  they  deden  the  contraire 
Fortune  was  contrariende. 
So  that  it  proveth  wel  at  ende, 
Why  that  the  worlde  is  wonderful 
And  may  no  while  stonde  ful, 
Though  that  it  seme  wel  besein, 
For  every  worldes  thinge  is  vein 
And  ever  goth  the  whele  aboute 
And  ever  stant  a  man  in  doute, 
Fortune  stant  no  while  stille. 
So  hath  ther  no  man  al  his  wille, 
Als  far  as  ever  a  man  may  knowe 
There  lasteth  no  thing  but  a  throwe.11 

The  world  stant  ever  upon  debate, 
So  may  be  siker  none  estate, 
Now  here  now  there  now  to  now  fro 
Now  up  now  down  the  world  goth  so, 
And  ever  hath  done  and  ever  shal, 


510 


520 


530 


540 


550 


560 


570 


8  Plenerlich,  fully.  »  Peise,  weigh. 

10  Nos  sumus  in  causd  was  the  phrase  in  the  "  Vox    Clamautis." 
The  main  thought  of  his  Latin  poem  Gower  has  reproduced  in  this 
Prologue. 

11  Throwe,  space  of  time. 
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Wherof  I  finde  in  special 
A  tale  written  in  the  Bible, 
Which  must  nedes  be  credible, 
And  that  as  in  conclusion 
Saith,  that  upon  division 
Stant,  why  no  worldes  thing  may  laste, 
Til  it  be  drive  to  the  laste, 
And  fro  the  firste  regne  of  all 
Unto  this  day  how  so  befall  580 

Of  that  the  regnes  be  mevable, 
The  man  him  self  hath  be  coupable, 
Whiche  of  his  propre  governaunce 
Fortuneth  al  the  worldes  chaunce. 
The  high  almighty  purveiaunce, 
In  whose  eterne  remembraunco 
From  first  was  every  thing  present, 
He  hath  his  prophecie  sent 
In  such  a  wise,  as  thou  shalt  here, 
To  Daniel  of  this  matere,  590 

How  that  this  world  shal  torne  and  wende 
Till  it  be  falle  unto  his  ende, 
Wherof  the  tale  tell  I  shal 
In  which  it  is  betokened  al. 
As  Nabugodonosor  slepte 
A  sweven l  him  toke,  the  whiche  he  kepte 
Til  on  the  morwe  he  was  arise, 
For  he  therof  was  sore  agrise.2 
Til 3  Daniel  his  dreme  he  tolde 
And  praid  him  faire,  that  he  wolde  600 

Arede  what  it  token  may 
And  saide  :   "  Abedde  where  I  lay 
Me  thought  I  sigh  upon  a  stage, 
Where  stood  a  wonder  straunge  ymage. 
His  hed  with  al  the  necke  also 
They  were  of  fine  gold,  bothe  two, 
His  brest,  his  shulders  and  his  armes 
Were  al  of  silver,  but  the  tharmes 
The  wombe  and  al  down  to  the  kne 
Of  bras  they  were  upon  to  se,  610 

His  legges  were  al  made  of  steel, 
So  were  his  feet  also  somdele, 
And  somdele  part  to  hem  was  take 
Of  .erthe,  which  men  pottes  make. 
The  feble  meind  4  was  with  the  strong, 
So  might  it  nought  wel  stonde  long. 
And  tho  me  thoughte,  that  I  sigh 
A  great  stone  from  an  hill  on  high 
Fell  down  of  sodein  aventure 
Upon  the  feet  of  this  figure,  620 

With  which  stone  al  to-broke  was 
Gold,  silver,  erthe,  steel  and  bras, 
That  al  was  into  ponder  brought 
And  so  forth  torncd  into  nought." 

This  was  the  sweven  which  he  had, 
That  Daniel  anone  arad 
And  saide  him  :  "  That  figure  straunge 
Betokeneth  how  the  world  shal  chaunge 
And  waxe  lasse  worth  and  lasse, 
Til  it  to  nought  all  over  passe.  630 

The  necke  and  hed,  that  weren  golde, 
He  saide  how  that  betoken  sholde 
A  worthy  worlde,  a  noble,  a  riche 
To  which  none  after  shal  be  liche. 

Of  silver  that  was  over  forthe 
Shal  ben  a  worlde  of  lasse  worthe. 


1  Sicevcn,  dream.        *  Agrise,  terrified.        3  Til,  to.       *  Meind,  mixed. 


And  after  that  the  wombe  of  bras 
Token  of  a  wers  worlde  it  was. 
The  steel  which  he  sigh 5  afterward 
A  world  betokeneth  more  hard.  640 

But  yet  the  werste  of  every  drl<> 
Is  last,  that  whan  of  erth  and  steel 
He  sigh  the  feet  departed  6  so, 
For  that  betokeneth  mochel  wo. 

Whan  that  the  world  devided  is, 
It  mot  algate  fare  amis, 
For  erth,  which  meined  is  with  steel, 
To-gider  may  nought  laste  wele, 
But  if  that  one  that  other  waste, 
So  mot  it  nedes  fail  in  haste.  650 

The  stone,  whiche  fro  the  hilly  stage 
He  sigh  down  falle  on  that  ymage 
And  hath  it  into  pouder  broke, 
That  sweven  hath  Daniel  unloke 
And  said,  that  it  is  goddes  might 
Which  whan  men  wer.e  most  upright 
To  stonde  shal  hem  over  caste. 
And  that  is  of  this  world  the  laste, 
And  than  a  newe  shal  beginne, 
From  whiche  a  man  shal  never  twinne  "  660 

Or  al  to  paine  or  al  to  pees, 
That  woreld  shal  laste  endeles." 

Lo,  thus  expoundeth  Daniel 
The  kinges  sweven  faire  and  wel 
In  Babiloine  the  citee, 
Wher  that  the  wisest  of  Caldee 
Ne  couthen  wite  what  it  mente, 
But  he  tolde  al  the  hole  entente, 
As  in  partie  it  is  befalle. 

Of  golde  the  first  regne  of  alle  670 

Was  in  that  kinges  time  tho, 
And  laste  many  daies  so. 
There  whiles  that  the  monarchie 
Of  al  the  worlde  in  that  partie 
To  Babiloine  was  subgite 
And  helde  him  still  in  suche  a  plight, 
Til  that  the  world  began  diverse. 
And  that  was,  whan  the  kinge  of  Perse, 
Which  Cyrus  hight,  ayein  the  pees 
Forth  with  his  sone  Cambises  680 

Of  Babiloine  all  that  empire, 
Right  as  they  wolde  hem  self  desire, 
Put  under  in  subjection 
And  toke  it  in  possession, 
And  slain  was  Baltazar  the  king, 
Which  lost  his  regne  and  all  his  thing 
And  thus  whan  they  it  hadde  wonne; 
The  worlde  of  silver  was  begonne 
And  that  of  gold  was  passed  oute, 
And  in  this  guise  it  goth  aboute  690 

Into  the  regne  of  Darius, 
And  than  it  fell  to  Perse  thus. 
There  Alisaundre  put  hem  under, 
Which  wroght  of  armes  many  a  wonder, 
So  that  the  monarchie  lefte 
With  Grecs  and  here  estate  up  lefte, 
And  Persiens  gone  under  fote, 
So  suffre  they,  that  nedes  mote. 

And  tho  the  world  began  of  bras, 
And  that  of  silver  ended  was,  700 

But  for  the  time  thus  it  laste, 


6  Sigh,  saw. 


•  Departed,  divided. 


'  Tic  inn  e,  separate. 
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Til  it  befelle,  that  at  laste 

This  king,  whan  that  his  day  was  come, 

With  strength  of  deth  was  overcome. 

And  netheles  yet  or 1  he  dide 

He  shope  his  regne  to  devide 

To  knightes,  which  him  hadde  served, 

And  after  that  they  have  deserved 

Yaf  the  conquestes,  that  he  wanne, 

Whereof  great  werre  tho  2  beganne  710 

Among  hem,  that  the  regnes  had, 

Through  proud  envie  which  hem  lad, 

Til  it  befelle  ayein  hem  thus. 

The  noble  Cesar  Julius, 

Which  tho  was  kinge  of  Rome-londe, 

With  great  bataile  and  with  strong  honde 

All  Grece,  Perse  and  eke  Caldee 

Wan  and  put  under,  so  that  he 

Nought  al  only  of  thorient 

But  al  the  marche  of  thoccident  720 

Governeth  under  his  empire 

As  he  that  was  hole  lord  and  sire 

And  helde  through  his  chivalrie, 

Of  al  this  world  the  monarchic 

And  was  the  first  of  that  honour, 

Which  taketh  name  of  emperour. 

Where  Rome  thanne  wolde  assaile, 
There  mighte  no  thing  contrevaile, 
But  every  contre  must  obeie. 
Tho  goth  the  regne  of  bras  aweie  730 

And  comen  is  the  worlde  of  steel 
And  stode  above  upon  the  whole. 
As  steel  is  hardest  in  his  kinie 
Above  al  other  that  men  finde 
Of  metals,  such  was  Rome  tho 
The  mightiest  and  laste  so 
Long  time  amonges  the  Remains, 
Til  they  become  so  vilains, 
That  the  fals  emperour  Leo 

With  Constantin  his  sone  also  740 

The  patrimonie  and  the  richesse, 
Which  to  Silvester  in  pure  almesse 
The  firste  Constantinus  lefte, 
Fro  holy  chirche  they  berefte. 
But  Adrian,  which  pope  was 
And  sigh  the  mischef  of  this  cas, 
Goth  into  Fraunce  for  to  pleine 
And  praieth  the  great  Charlemaino 
For  Cristes  sake  and  soule  hele, 
That  he  wol  take  the  quarele  7^0 

Of  holy  chirche  in  his  defence. 
And  Charles  for  the  reverence 
Of  God  the  cause  hath  undertake 
And  with  his  host  the  waie  take 
Over  the  mountes  of  Lumbardie. 
Of  Rome  and  al  the  tirannie 
With  blody  swerd  he  overcome 
And  the  citee  with  strengthe  nome 
In  suche  a  wise  and  there  he  wroughte, 
That  holy  chirche  ayein  he  broughte  760 

Tnto  fraunchise  and  doth  restore 
The  popes  luste  and  yaf  him  more, 
And  thus  whan  he  his  God  hath  s.'rved, 
He  toke  as  he  hath  well  deserved 
The  diademe  and  was  coroned 
Of  Rome,  and  thus  was  abandoned 


Thempire,  which  came  neuer  ayeine 

Into  the  hande  of  no  liomainc. 

But  a  long  time  it  stode  so  stille 

Under  the  Frensshe  kinges  wille,  7/0 

Til  that  Fortune  her  whele  so  lad, 

That  afterward  Lumbardes  it  had 

Nought  by  the  swerd,  but  by  suffraunce 

Of  him,  that  tho  was  king  of  Fraunce 

Whiche  Karle  Calvus  3  cleped  was, 

And  he  resigneth  in  this  cas 

Thempire  of  Rome  unto  Lowis 

His  cousin,  which  a  Lumbarde  is, 

And  so  it  laste  into  the  yere 

Of  Alberte  and  of  Berenger.  780 

But  than  upon  dissension 
They  felle  and  in  division 
Among  hem  self  that  were  grete, 
So  that  they  loste  the  beyete  * 
Of  worship  and  of  worldes  pees. 
But  in  proverbe  netheles 
Men  sain :  f ul  selden  is  that  welthe 
Can  suffre  his  owne  estate  in  helthe, 
And  that  was  in  the  Lumbardes  sene, 
Suche  comun  strife  was  hem  betwene  7901 

Through  coveitise  and  through  envie, 
That  every  man  drough  his  partie, 
Which  mighte  leden  any  route 
Withinne  bourgh  and  eke  witiioute. 
The  comun  right  hath  no  felawe, 
So  fhat  the  governaunce  of  lawe 
Was  lost  and  for  necessite 
Of  that  they  stode  in  suche  degre 
Al  only  through  division 

Hem  nedeth  in  conclusion  800 

Of  straunge  londes  helpe  beside, 
And  thus  for  they  hem  self  divide 
And  stonden  out  of  reule  uneven, 
Of  Alemaine  princes  seven 
They  chose  in  this  condicion, 
That  upon  here  election 
Thempire  of  Rome  sholde  stonde. 
And  thus  they  left  it  out  of  honde 
For  lacke  of  grace  and  it  forsoke, 
That  Alemains  upon  hem  toke.  810 

And  to  confermen  here  estate, 
Of  that  they  founden  in  debate 
They  token  the  possession 
After  the  composicion 
Among  hem  self,  and  ther  upon 
They  made  an  emperour  anon, 
Whos  name  as  the  cromque  telleth 
Was  Othes,  and  so  forth  it  dwelleth. 
Fro  thilke  daie  yet  unto  this 
Thempire  of  Rome  hath  ben  and  is  820 

To  thalemains,  and  in  this  wise 
As  ye  to-fore  have  herd  devise 
How  Daniel  the  sweven  expoundeth 
Of  that  ymage,  on  whom  he  foundeth 
The  world  which  after  sholde  falle, 
Come  is  the  last  token  of  alle. 
Upon  the  feet  of  erthe  and  steel 
So  stant  the  world  now  every  dele 
Departed,  which  began  right  tho, 
Whan  Rome  was  devided  so. 
And  that  is  for  to  rewe  fore, 


1  Or,  ere. 


2  Tho,  then. 


240 


Karle  Cahus,  Charles  the  Bald. 


*  Beyete.  possession. 
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For  alwey  sithe  more  and  more 

The  worlde  empeireth1  every  day, 

Wherof  the  sothe  shewe  may. 

At  Rome  first  if  we  beginne, 

The  walle  and  al  the  citee  withinne 

Stant  in  ruine  and  in  decas, 

The  feld  is  where  the  palais  was, 

The  town  is  wast,  and  over  that 

If  we  beholden  thilke  estate,  840 

"Whiche  whilome  was  of  the  Remains 

Of  knighthod  and  of  citizeins 

To  peise  now  with  that  beforne, 

The  chaf  is  take  for  the  corne, 

And  for  to  speke  of  Romes  might 

Unnethes  stant  ther  ought  upright 

Of  worship  or  of  worldes  good, 

As  it  before  time  stood. 

And  why  the  worship  is  away 

If  that  a  man  the  sothe  say,  850 

The  cause  hath  ben  devisib'n, 

Which  moder  of  confusion 

Is,  where  she  cometh  overall 

Nought  only  of  the  temporall 

But  of  the  spirital  also. 

The  dede  proveth  it  is  so 

And  hath  do  many  daies  ere  this 

Through  venim,  which  that  medled  is 

In  holy  chirche  of  erthely  thing. 

For  Crist  him  self  maketh  knowleching,  860 

That  no  man  may  to-gider  serve 

God  and  the  world,  but  if  he  swerve 

Froward  that  one  and  stonde  unstable, 

And  Cristes  word  may  nought  be  fable. 

The  thing  so  open  is  at  theye,2 

It  nedeth  nought  to  specific 

Or  speke  ought  more  in  this  matere. 

But  in  this  wise  a  man  may  lere 

How  that  the  worlde  is  gone  aboute, 

The  whiche  wel  nigh  is  wered  out  870 

After  the  forme  of  that  figure, 

Which  Daniel  in  his  scripture 

Expoundeth  as  to-fore  is  tolde, 

Of  bras,  of  silver  and  of  golde 

The  worlde  is  passed  and  agone, 

And  nowe  upon  his  olde  tone 

It  stant  of  brutel 3  erthe  and  steel, 

The  whiche  accorden  never  a  dele, 

So  mot  it  nodes  swerve  aside 

As  thing  the  which  men  seen  divide.  880 

Thapostel  writ  unto  us  alle 
And  saith  that  upon  us  is  falle 
Thend  of  the  world,  so  may  we  knowe 
This  ymage  is  nigh  overthrowe, 
By  which  this  world  was  signified, 
That  whilom  was  so  magnified 
And  nowe  is  olde  and  feble  and  vile 
Full  of  mischefe  and  of  perile 
And  stant  divided  eke  also 

Lich  to  the  feet,  that  were  so  890 

As  I  tolde  of  the  statue  above. 
And  thus  men  seen,  through  lacke  of  love 
Where  as  the  lond  divided  is, 
It  mot  algate  fare  amis. 


1  Ernpeirfth,  becomes  worse. 

2  Theye,  the  eye,  as  tha'em  tins,  above,  the  Alemains. 
a  Brutel,  brittle. 


And  now  to  loke  on  every  side 

A  man  may  se  the  world  divide, 

The  werres  ben  so  generall 

Amonge  the  Cristen  over  all, 

That  every  man  now  secheth  wreche, 

And  yet  these  clerkes  alday  preche  900 

And  sain,  good  dede  may  none  be 

Whiche  stant  nought  upon  charite. 

I  not4  how  charite  may  stonde 

Where  dedly  werre  is  taken  on  honde, 

But  al  this  wo  is  cause  of  man 

The  which  that  wit  and  reson  can, 

And  that  in  token  and  in  witnesse 

That  ilke  ymage  bare  liknesse 

Of  man  and  of  none  other  beste. 

For  first  unto  the  mannes  heste  910 

Was  every  creature  ordeigned, 

But  afterward  it  was  restreigned, 

Whan  that  he  fel,  they  fellen  eke, 

Whan  he  wax  sike,  they  woxen  sike; 

For  as  the  man  hath  passion 

Of  sikenesse,  in  comparison 

So  suffren  other  creatures. 

Lo,  first  the  hevenly  figures. 

The  sonne  and  mone  eclipsen  both 

And  ben  with  mannes  sinne  wroth,  920 

The  purest  air  for  sinne  alofte 

Hath  ben  and  is  corrupt  f ul  ofte, 

Right  now  the  highe  windes  blowe 

And  anon  after  they  ben  lowe, 

Now  cloudy  and  now  clere  it  is, 

So  it  may  proven  wel  by  this, 

A  mannes  sinne  is  for  to  hate, 

Which  maketh  the  welken  to  debate. 

And  for  to  se  the  properte 

Of  every  thinge  in  his  degre,  930 

Benethe  forth  amonges  us  here 

Al  stant  alich  in  this  matere. 

The  see  nowe  ebbeth  and  nowe  it  floweth. 

The  lond  now  welketh5  and  now  it  groweth, 

Now  be  the  trees  with  leves  grene, 

Now  they  be  bare  and  no  thing  sene, 

Now  be  there  lusty  somer  floures, 

Now  be  there  stormy  winter  shoures, 

Now  be  the  daies,  now  the  nightes, 

So  stant  there  no  thing  al  uprightes,  940 

Nowe  it  is  light,  now  it  is  derke, 

And  thus  stant  al  the  worldes  werke 

After  the  disposition 

Of  man  and  his  condition. 

Forthy  Gregoire  in  his  morall 

Saith,  that  a  man  in  speciall 

The  lasse  worlde  is  properly ; 

And  that  he  proveth  redily  : 

For  man  of  soule  resonable 

Is  to  an  angel  resemblable  95C 

And  lich  to  beste  he  hath  feling 

And  lich  to  tres  he  hath  growing. 

The  stones  ben  earth  and  so  is  he, 

Thus  of  his  propre  qualite 

The  man,  as  telleth  the  clergie, 

Is  as  a  worlde  in  his  partie, 

And  when  this  litel  worlde  mistorneth 

The  grete  worlde  al  overtorneth. 

The  lond,  the  see,  the  firmament 


*  Not,  know  not. 


5  Welketh,  becomes  withered. 
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They  axen  alle  jugement  960 

Ayein  the  man  and  made  him  werre, 

Ther  while  him  selfe  stant  out  of  herre,1 

The  remenaunt  wol  nought  accorde, 

And  in  this  wise  as  I  recorde 

The  man  is  cause  of  alle  wo, 

Why  this  worlde  is  divided  so. 

"Division  the  gospel  saith 

One  house  upon  an  other  laith, 

Til  that  the  rogne  al  overthrowe. 

And  thus  may  every  man  wel  knowe  970 

Division  aboven  alle 

Is  thing,  which  maketh  the  world  to  falle 

And  ever  hath  do,  sith  it  began, 

It  may  first  prove  upon  a  man. 

The  which  for  his  complexion 
Is  made  upon  division 
Of  cold  of  hot  of  moist  of  drie, 
He  mot  by  verry  kinde  die. 
For  the  contraire  of  his  estate 
Stant  evermore  in  such  debate,  980 

Til  that  a  part  be  overcome 
There  may  no  final  pees  be  nome.2 
But  otherwise  if  a  man  were 
Made  al  to-gider  of  one  matere 
Withouten  interrupcion, 
There  shulde  no  corrupcion 
Engendre  upon  that  unite, 
But  for  there  is  diversite 
Within  him  selfe,  he  may  nought  laste, 
That  he  ne  deieth  at  the  laste.  990 

But  in  a  man  yet  over  this 
Full  great  division  there  is, 
Through  which  that  he  is  ever  in  strife 
While  that  him  lasteth  any  life. 

The  body  and  the  soule  also 
Among  hem  ben  divided  so, 
That  what  thing  that  the  body  hateth 
The  soule  loveth  and  debateth. 
But  netheles  f ul  ofte  is  sene 

Of  werre  whiche  is  hem  betwene  1000 

The  feble  hath  wonne  the  victoire, 
And  who  so  draweth  into  memoire 
What  hath  befalle  of  olde  and  newe 
He  may  that  werre  sore  rewe, 
Which  first  began  in  paradis. 
For  there  was  proved  what  it  is 
And  what  disese  there  it  wrought, 
For  thilke  werre  tho  forth  brought 
The  vice  of  alle  dedly  sinne 

Through  which  division  came  inne  1010 

Among  the  men  in  erthe  here, 
And  was  the  cause  and  the  matere, 
Why  God  the  grete  nodes  sende 
Of  all  the  world  and  made  an  ende 
But  Noe  with  his  felaship, 
Which  only  weren  sauf  by  ship. 
And  over  that  through  sinne  it  come, 
That  Nembroth3  such  emprise  nome, 

Whan  he  the  toure  Babel  on  hight 
Let  make,  as  he  that  wolde  fight  1020 

Ayein  the  highe  goddes  might, 
Wherof  devided  anon  right 
Was  the  language  in  suche  entent 
There  wiste  non  what  other  ment, 

Out  of  herre,  unhinged.  2  Nome,  taken,  had. 

3  Nembrotli,  Nimrod. 


So  that  they  mighten  nought  precede. 

And  thus  it  stant  of  every  dede 

Where  sinne  taketh  the  case  on  hondo 

It  may  upright  nought  longe  stonde, 

For  sinno  of  his  condition 

Is  moder  of  divisidn.  1030 

And  token  whan  the  world  shall  faile, 
For  so  saith  Crist  withoute  faile, 
That  nigh  upon  the  worldcs  ende 
Pees  and  accorde  away  shall  wende 
And  alle  charite  shall  cease 
Among  the  men  and  hate  encrease. 
A  nd  whan  these  tokens  ben  befall 
All  sodeinly  the  stone  shall  fall, 
As  Daniel  it  hath  beknowe, 

Which  all  this  world  shal  overthrowe  104C 

And  every  man  shall  than  arise 
To  joie  or  elles  to  juise,4 
Where  that  he  shall  for  ever  dwell 
Or  straight  to  heven  or  straight  to  hell 
In  heven  is  pees  and  al  accorde, 
But  helle  is  full  of  such  discorde 
That  there  may  be  no  love  day. 
Forthy  good  is  while  a  man  may 
Echone  to  sette  pees  with  other 
And  loven  as  his  owne  brother,  1050 

So  may  he  winne  worldes  welthe 
And  afterwarde  his  soule  helthe. 

But  wolde  God  that  now  were  one 
An  other  suche  as  Arione, 
Whiche  had  an  harpe  of  such  temprure 
And  therto  of  so  good  mesure 
He  song,  that  he  the  bestes  wilde 
Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde, 
The  hinde  in  pees  with  the  Icon, 
The  wolfe  in  pees  with  the  molton,5  1060 

The  hare  in  pees  stood  with  the  hounde, 
And  every  man  upon  this  grounde 
Whiche  Arion  that  time  herde 
As  well  the  lorde  as  the  shepherde 
He  brought  hem  all  in  good  accorde, 
So  that  the  comun  with  the  lorde 
And  lord  with  the  comun  also 
He  sette  in  love  bothe  two 
And  put  awey  malencolie. 

That  was  a  lustie  melodic  1070 

Whan  every  man  with  other  low.6 
And  if  ther  were  suche  one  now 
Whiche  couth  harpe  as  he  tho  ded 
He  might  availe  in  many  a  stede 
To  make  pees  where  nowe  is  hate. 
For  whan  men  thenken  to  debate 
I  not 7  what  other  thinge  is  good  ; 
But  wher  that  wisdom  waxeth  wood 
And  reson  torneth  into  rage, 
So  that  mesure  upon  oultrage  1080 

Hath  set  this  worlde,  it  is  to  drede, 
For  that  bringeth  in  the  comun  drede 
Whiche  stant  at  every  mannes  dore. 
But  whan  the  sharpnesse  of  the  spore 
The  horse  side  smit  to  sore 
It  greveth  ofte.     And  now  no  more 
As  for  to  spoke  of  this  matere, 
Which  none  but  only  God  may  stere.8 
^Explicit  Prologus. 


*  Juise,  judgment. 
7  Not,  know  not. 


5  Molton,  sheep.  6  Loic,  laughed, 

8  Stere,  steer,  guide. 
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CONFESSIO   AMANTIS. 

Incipit  Liber  Primus. 
I  may  nought  strecche  up  to  the  heven 
Min  hond,  ne  setten  al  in  even 
This  world,  whiche  ever  is  in  balaunce, 
It  stant  nought  in  my  suffisaunce 
So  greate  thinges  to  compasse. 
But  I  mote  lette  it  over  passe 
And  treaten  upon  other  thinges, 
Forthy  J  the  stile  of  my  writinges 
Fro  this  day  forth  I  thenke  chaunge 
And  speake  of  thinge  is  nought  so  strange,         10 
Whiche  every  kinde  hath  upon  honde 
And  wherupon  the  world  mote  stonde 
And  hath  done  sithen  it  began 
And  shall  while  there  is  any  man, 
And  that  is  Love,  of  whiche  I  mene 
To  treate,  as  after  shall  be  sene, 
In  whiche  there  can  no  man  him  reule, 
For  loves  lawe  is  out  of  reule 
That  of  to  moche  or  of  to  lite 
Wellnigh  is  every  man  to  wite.2  20 

And  netheles  there  is  no  man 
In  al  this  world  so  wise,  that  can 
•Of  love  temper  the  mesure. 
But  as  it  falleth  in  aventure 
For  wit  ne  strengthe  may  nought  helpe 
And  he  which  elles  woliie  him  yelpe  3 
Is  rathest  throwen  under  foote, 
Ther  can  no  wight  thereof  do  bote.4 
For  yet  was  never  such  covine  5 
That  couth  ordeine  a  medicine  30 

To  thing,  which  god  in  lawe  of  kinde 
Hath  set,  for  there  may  no  man  finde 
The  righte  salve  for  such  a  sore. 
It  hath  and  shal  be  evermore 
That  love  is  maister,  where  he  will, 
There  can  no  life 6  make  other  skill, 
For  where  as  ever  him  list  to  set 
There  is  no  might,  which  him  may  let.7 

But  what  shall  fallen  atte  laste, 

The  sothe  can  no  wisedom  cast,  40 

But  as  it  falleth  upon  chaunce. 

For  if  there  ever  was  balaunce 

Whiche  of  Fortune  stant  governed, 

I  may  well  leve  as  I  am  lerned  8 
That  love  hath  that  balaunce  on  honde 

Whiche  wol  no  reson  understonde. 

For  love  is  blinde  and  may  nought  se, 

Forthy  there  may  no  certeinte 

Be  sette  upon  his  jugement. 

But  as  the  whele  aboute  went  50 

He  yeveth  his  graces  undeserved 

And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  served 

Ful  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees  9 

As  he  that  plaieth  at  the  dies 

And  therupon  what  shal  befall 

He  not,  til  that  the  chaunce  fall 

Where  he  shall  lese  or  he  shall  winne. 


1  Forthy,  for  this  cause.  2  To  wite,  to  be  blamed. 

8  Telpe,  boast.     From  First-English  "  gilp,"  boasting.    The  "yelp" 
of  a  cur  is  formed  from  "yell." 

4  Do  bote,  find  remedy. 

5  Cotnne,  arrangement  by  coming  together  or  conspiring. 

*  No  life,  no  body.  "  Let,  hinder. 

*  Leve  as  I  am  lerned,  >elieve  as  I  am  taught.  »  Fees,  face. 


And  thus  full  ofte  men  beginne 

That  if  they  wisten  what  it  ment 

They  wolden  chaunge  all  here  entent.  60 

An  for  to  prove  that  it  is  so 
I  am  my  selfe  one  of  tho 
Which  to  this  scole  am  underfonge. 
For  it  is  sithe  go  nought  longe, 
Ao  for  to  speake  of  this  matere 
I  may  you  telle,  if  ye  woll  here 
A  wonder  hap  which  me  bef  elle 
That  was  to  me  bothe  harde  and  felle, 
Touchend  of  love  and  his  fortune, 
The  which  me  liketh  to  commune  70 

And  pleinely  for  to  tellen  it  oute, 
To  hem  that  ben  lovers  aboute 
From  point  to  pointe  I  wol  declare 
And  writen  of  my  woful  care, 
My  woful  day,  my  woful  chaunce, 
That  men  mow  take  remembraunce 
Of  that  they  shall  here  after  rede. 
For  in  good  feith  this  wolde  I  rede, 
That  every  man  ensample  take 
Of  wisedom,  which  is  him  betake,10  80 

And  that  he  wote  of  good  apprise 
To  teche  it  forthe,  for  suche  emprise 
Is  for  to  preise,  and  therefore  I 
Wol  write  and  shewe  all  openly, 
How  Love  and  I  to-gider  mette, 
Wherof  the  worlde  ensample  sette 
May  after  this,  whan  I  am  go, 
Of  thilke  unsely  jolif  wo, 
Whose  reule  stant  out  of  the  wey 
Now  glad  and  now  gladnesse  awey,  90 

And  yet  it  may  nought  be  withstonde 
For  ought  that  men  may  understonde. 

Upon  the  point  that  is  befalk) 
Of  love,  in  which  that  I  am  falle, 
I  thenke  telle  my  matere. 
Nowe  herken  who  that  woll  it  here 
Of  my  fortune  how  that  it  ferde 
This  enderday,11  as  1  forth  ferde 
To  walke,  as  I  you  telle  may. 
And  that  was  in  the  moneth  of  May,  100 

Whan  every  brid  hath  chose  his  make 
And  thenketh  his  merthes  for  to  make 
Of  love,  that  he  hath  acheved. 
But  so  was  I  no  thing  releved, 
For  I  was  further  fro  my  love 
Than  erthe  is  from  the  heven  above, 
And  for  to  speke  of  any  spede 
So  wiste  I  me  none  other  rede, 
But  as  it  were  a  man  forfare 12 
Unto  the  wood  I  gan  to  fare,  110 

Nought  for  to  singe  with  the  briddes, 
For  whan  I  was  the  wood  amiddes 
I  fonde  a  swote  grene  pleine 
And  there  I  gan  my  wo  compleigne 
Wishinge  and  wepinge  all  min  one.13 
For  other  mirthes  made  I  none. 
So  hard  me  was  that  ilke  throwe, 
That  ofte  sithes 14  overthrowe 
To  grounde  I  was  withoutc  brethe, 
And  ever  I  wished  after  dethe,  120 

10  Him  betake,  committed  or  entrusted  to  him. 

11  Enderday,  other  day.  u  Fnrfnre,  undone. 

i*  All  min  one,  all  by  myself.  u  Ofte  sithes,  oftentimes. 
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Whan  I  out  of  my  pcine  awoke, 
And  caste  up  many  a  pitous  loke 
Unto  the  heven  and  saide  thus  : 
"  0  thou  Cupide,  0  thou  Venus 
Thou  god  of  love  and  thou  goddesse, 
Where  is  pite  ?  where  is  mekenesse  ? 
Now  doth  me x  pleinly  live  or  die, 
For  certes  suche  a  maladie 
As  I  now  have  and  longe  have  had 
It  mighte  make  a  wise  man  mad,  130 

If  that  it  shulde  longe  endure. 
O  Venus,  quene  of  loves  cure, 
Thou  life,  thou  lust,  thou  mannes  hele, 
Beholde  my  cause  and  my  quarele 
And  yef  me  some  part  of  thy  grace, 
'So  that  1  may  finde  in  this  place, 
If  thou  be  gracious  or  none." 
And  with  that  worde  I  sigh  2  anone 
The  Kinge  of  Love  and  Quene  bothe. 
But  he  that  kinge  with  eyen  wrothe  140 

His  chere  aweiward  fro  me  caste 
And  forthe  he  passed  atte  laste. 
But  netheles  er  he  forth  wente 
A  firy  dart  me  thought  he  hente 
And  threwe  it  through  min  herte  rote. 
In  him  fonde  I  none  other  bote, 
For  lenger  list  him  nought  to  dwelle. 
But  she  whiche  is  the  source  and  welle 
Of  wele  or  wo,  that  shal  betide 
To  hem  that  loven  at  that  tide,  150 

Abode,  but  for  to  tellen  here 
She  cast  on  me  no  goodly  chere, 
Thus  netheles  to  me  she  saide  : 
"  What  art  thou,  sone?"  and  I  abraide3 
Hight  as  a  man  doth  out  of  slepe, 
And  therof  toke  she  right  good  kepe 
And  bad  me  nothing  be  adradde. 
But  for  al  that  I  was  nought  gladde, 
For  I  ne  sigh  no  cause  why. 
And  eft  she  asketh,  "  What  was  I  ?  "  160 

I  saide :   "  A  caitif  that  lith  here. 
What  wolde  ye  my  lady  dere  ? 
Shall  I  be  hole  or  elles  die  ?  " 
She  saide  :  "  Telle  thy  maladie, 
What  is  thy  sore  of  which  thou  pleignest, 
Ne  hide  it  nought,  for  if  thou  feignest 
I  can  do  the  no  medicine." 
"  Madame,  I  am  a  man  of  thine 
That  in  thy  court  have  longe  served 
And  axe  that  I  have  deserved  170 

Some  wele  after  my  longe  wo." 
And  she  began  to  loure  tho 
And  saide  :  ' '  There  be  many  of  you 
Faitours,4  and  so  may  be  that  thou 
Art  right  suche  one  and  by  faintise 
Saist,  that  thou  hast  me  do  service.1' 
And  netheles  she  wiste  wele 
My  word  stood  on  another  whele 
Withouten  any  faiterie. 

But  algate  of  my  maladie  180 

She  bad  me  tell  and  say  her  trouthe. 
"  Madame,  if  ye  wolde  have  routhe," 
Quod  I,  "  than  wolde  I  telle  you." 
"  Say  forth,"  quod  she,  "  and  telle  me  how, 


1  Doth  me,  make  me. 


2  'ijjTi,  saw. 
Faitours,  hypocrites. 


3  Abraide,  started. 


Shewe  me  thy  sikenesse  every  dele." 

"  Madame,  that  can  I  do  wele, 

Be  so  my  life  therto  wol  laste." 

With  that  her  loko  on  me  she  caste 

And  saide  :  "  In  aunter  if  thou  live 

My  wille  is  first,  that  thou  be  shrive  190 

And  netheles  how  that  it  is 

I  wot  my  selfe,  but  for  all  this 

Unto  my  prest  which  cometh  anone 

I  wol  thou  telle  it  one  and  one 

Both  al  thy  thought  and  al  thy  werke. — 

0  Genius  min  owne  clerke, 

Come  forth  and  here  this  mannes  shrifte'." 

Quod  Venus  tho.     And  I  uplifte 

Min  hede  with  that  and  gan  beholde 

The  selfe  prest,  whiche  as  she  wolde  200 

Was  redy  there  and  set  him  doune 

To  here  my  confession. 

This  worthy  prest,  this  holy  man 
To  me  spekend  thus  began 
And  saide  :   "  Benedicite, 
My  sone,  of  the  f  elicite 
Of  love  and  eke  of  all  the  wo 
Thou  shalt  be  shrive  of  bothe  two, 
What  thou  er  this  for  loves  sake 
Hast  felt  let  nothing  be  forsake,  210 

Tel  pleinely  as  it  befalle.'' 

And  with  that  worde  I  gan  down  falle 
On  knees  and  with  devocion 
And  with  full  greate  contrition 

1  saide  thanne  :  "  Dominus, 
Min  holy  fader  Genius, 

So  as  thou  haste  experience 

Of  love,  for  whose  reverence 

Thou  shalt  me  shriven  at  this  time, 

I  pray  the  let  me  nought  mistime  220 

My  shrifte,  for  I  am  destourbed 

In  all  min  herte  and  so  contourbed, 

That  I  ne  may  my  wittes  gete. 

So  shal  I  moche  thinge  foryete, 

But  if  thou  wolt  my  shrifte  oppose 

Fro  point  to  pointe,  than  I  suppose 

There  shall  no  thing  be  left  behinde. 

But  now  my  wittes  be  so  blind, 

That  I  ne  can  my  selfe  teche." 

Tho  he  beganne  anon  to  preche  230 

And  with  his  wordes  debonaire 

He  saide  to  me  softe  and  faire  : 

"  My  sone,  I  am  assigned  here 

Thy  shrifte  to  oppose  and  here 

By  Venus  the  goddesse  above, 

Whose  prest  I  am  touchend  of  love. 

But  netheles  for  certain  skill 
I  mote  algate  and  nedes  will 
Nought  only  make  my  spekinges 
Of  love,  but  of  other  thinges,  240 

That  touchen  to  the  cause  of  vice. 
For  that  belongeth  to  thoffice 
Of  prest,  whose  ordre  that  I  bore, 
So  that  I  wol  no  thing  forbere, 
That  I  the  vices  one  and  one 
Ne  shall  the  shewen  everichone, 
Whereof  thou  might  take  evidence 
To  reule  with  thy  conscience. 
But  of  conclusion  finall 
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Conclude  I  wolde  in  speciall  250 

For  Love  whose  servaunt  I  am 

And  why  the  cause  is  that  I  cam. 

So  thenke  I  to  do  bothe  two, 

First  that  min  ordre  longeth  to 

The  vices  for  to  telle  a  rewe, 

But  nexte  above  all  other  shewe 

Of  love  I  wol  the  propretes 

How  that  they  stonde  by  degres 

After  the  disposition 

Of  Venus,  whose  condition  260 

I  must  folwe  as  I  am  holde, 

For  I  with  love  am  al  witholde, 

So  that  the  lasse  I  am  to  wite,1 

Though  I  ne  conne  but  a  lite 

Of  other  thinges  that  bene  wise, 

I  am  nought  taught  in  suche  a  wise. 

For  it  is  nought  my  comun  use 

To  speke  of  vices  and  vertuse, 

But  all  of  love  and  of  his  lore, 

For  Venus  bokes  of  no  more  270 

Me  techen  nouther  text  ne  glose. 

But  for  als  moche  as  I  suppose 

It  sit  a  prest  to  be  wel  thewed 

And  shame  it  is  if  he  be  lewed, 

Of  my  presthode  after  the  forme 

I  wol  thy  shrifte  so  enforme, 

That  at  the  laste  thou  shalt  here 

The  vices,  and  to  thy  matere 

Of  love  I  shal  hem  so  remeve, 

That  thou  shalt  knowe  what  they  meve.  280 

For  what  a  man  shall  axe  or  saine 

Touchend  of  shrifte,  it  mot  be  pleine, 

It  nedeth  nought  to  make  it  queinte, 

For  Trouth  his  wordes  wol  nought  peinte. 

That  I  wol  axe  of  the  forthy, 

My  sone,  it  shal  be  so  pleinly, 

That  thou  shalt  knowe  and  understonde 

The  pointes  of  shrift  how  that  they  stonde." 

Betwene  the  life  and  dethe  I  herde 
This  prestes  tale  er  I  answerde,  290 

And  than  I  praid  him  for  to  say 
His  will  and  I  it  wolde  obey 
After  the  forme  of  his  apprise. 

The  Confession  begins  with  questions  as  to  the 
Lover's  use  of  his  five  senses,  especially  seeing  and 
hearing.  And  now  the  setting  is  made  ready  for 
the  ring  of  stories  wherewith  it  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  "  Confessio  Amantis "  to  follow,  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  Gower's  own  taste  in  design,  the 
fashion  set  by  the  "  Decameron."  The  tales  are 
closely  set,  connected  throughout,  sometimes  skilfully 
and  sometimes  with  an  obvious  strain  of  ingenuity, 
by  passages  of  dialogue  between  the  Confessor  and 
the  Lover  whom  he  systematically  questions.  When 
the  dialogue  is  long,  it  is  encrusted  with  brief  anec- 
dotes or  allusions  to  history  and  fable.  Genius,  the 
Confessor,  illustrates  every  vice  that  he  inquires 
about  with  a  tale  or  with  tales  showing  its  character  ; 
then  asks  the  Lover  whether  he  be  guilty  of  that 
sort  of  offence.  The  Lover  replies  variously,  but 
always  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  man 


To  wite,  to  blame. 


surely  devoted  to  the  love  of  one  fair  woman  who 
las  not  given  him  a  ray  of  hope. 

After  suggestion  of  tales  and  legends  touching 
;he  right  use  of  the  five  senses  follows  a  series  of 
tales  illustrating  the  chief  forms  of  Pride,  which  has 
five  ministers,  Hypocrisy,  Disobedience,  Presumption, 
Boasting,  and  Vainglory.  Tales  illustrate  each,  and 
one  of  them,  which  illustrates  Presumption,  has  been 
given  in  another  volume  of  this  Library  as  an 
example  of  Gower's  manner  as  a  story-teller.2  The 
First  Book  of  the  confession  having  ended  with  a 
general  lesson  against  Pride  and  a  commendation  of 
Humility, 

In  the  Second  Book,  Genius,  the  Confessoi1,  ques- 
tions the  Lover  touching  Envy,  the  second  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  stories  here  are  classified 
under  the  several  heads  of  the  confession.  There  is 
the  Envy  of  those  who  grudge  others  any  pleasure 
they  cannot  themselves  enjoy.  There  is  the  Envy 
shown  in  gladness  at  the  grief  of  others.  There  is 
Detraction,  which  is  as  the  shard-beetle  that  leaves 
the  flowers  to  settle  on  the  filth.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  subdivisions  of  Envy  are  Dissimulation  and 
Supplantition.  The  book  ends  with  a  stoiy  that 
contrasts  the  virtue  of  Charity  with  the  vice  of 
Envy. 

The  Third  Book  treats  of  the  next  of  the  Seven 
Sins,  Anger  in  the  five  forms  of  Melancholy,  Chiding, 
Hate,  Contest,  and  Homicide.  Under  the  fourth 
and  fifth  heads,  Gower's  argument  is  earnest  against 
warfare.  Gower  looked  upon  war,  like  Milton  after 
him,  as 

argument 
Of  human  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength. 

Book  the  Fourth  of  the  "  Confessio  Amantis " 
illustrates  the  deadly  sin  of  Sloth,  and  this  also  has 
its  stories  arranged  in  sections  suggested  by  the 
systematic  questioning  of  the  confessional.  The 
forms  represented  are  six :  Delay,  Pusillanimity, 
Forgetfulness,  Negligence,  Idleness, 

Which  seeketh  eases  manifold. 
In  winter  doth  he  nought  for  cold, 
In  summer  may  he  nought  for  heat, 
So  whether  that  he  freeze  or  sweat, 
Or  be  he  in,  or  be  he  out, 
He  will  ben  idle  all  about ; 

and  lastly,  Somnolence,  Sloth's  chamberlain. 

The  Fifth  Book  turns  to  the  next  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  Avarice.  Pride  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  poem,  as  befits  its  character.  Avarice  also, 
as  befits  its  character,  takes  largest  space,  for  the 
book  of  Avarice  is  twice  as  long  as  any  other  of  the 
six.  Of  the  subdivisions  of  Avarice  the  first  is 
Jealousy,  the  Avarice  of  Love.  Here  Genius,  for  a 
priest  of  Venus,  is  rather  hard  on  the  Greek  gods 
and  goddesses.  As  for  Bacchus,  he  says, 

"They  cleped  him  the  God  of  Wine, 
And  thus  a  glutton  was  divine." 

*  See  in  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  50—53,  "  The  Trump  o£ 
Death." 
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Venus,  his  own  goddess,  he  cites  as  an  example 
of  "  the  foul  miscreance  of  the  Greeks,"  and  he 
warns  the  Lover,  as  a  good  orthodox  father  confessor, 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Lollards 

"  Beware  that  thou  be  not  oppressed 
With  Antichriste's  Lollardie. 
For  as  the  Jewes  prophecie 
Was  set  of  God  for  avantage, 
Right  so  this  newe  tapinage 1 
Of  Lollardie  goeth  about 
To  sette  Christes  faith  in  doubt, 
The  saints  that  weren  us  to  fore, 
By  whom  the  faith  was  first  upbore, 
That  Holy  Churche  stood  relieved 
That  oughten  better  be  believed 
Than  these  whiche  that  men  know 
Not  holy,  though  they  feign  and  blow 
Their  Lollardie  in  mennes  ear. 
But  if  thou  wilt  live  out  of  fear, 
Such  newe  love  I  rede  eschew, 
And  hold  forthright  the  way  and  sue 
As  their  ancestors  did  ere  this, 
iSo  shalt  thou  not  believe  amiss." 

The  second  form  of  Avarice  illustrated  by  stories 
is  Cupidity,  then  follow  illustrations  of  False 
Witness,  with  Perjury,  Usury,  Parsimony,  In- 
gratitude, Violent  Seizure,  Robbery,  and  Sacrilege. 
The  book  ends  with  praise  of  Largesse  or  Liberality, 
which  keeps  the  right  mean  between  prodigality  and 
avarice. 

Then  follows  the  Sixth  Book,  upon  Gluttony  in 
the  two  forms  of  Drunkenness  and  Daintiness. 
There  remains  only  Lust,  but  that  is  reserved  for 
the  Eighth  Book,  the  Seventh  Book  containing  a 
summary  of  a  work  called  the  "  Secret um  Secre- 
torurn,"  falsely  ascribed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  a  summary  of  his 
philosophy,  which  Aristotle  made,  late  in  life,  for 
the  instruction  of  Alexander.  It  is  here  popularised 
in  easy  verse  by  Gower,  as  an  outline  of  what 
Alexander  learnt  from  Aristotle.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  "  Secretum  Secretorum"  was  given 
to  illustration  of  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  for  this 
reason  the  book  had  become  very  popular  with 
English  scholars  during  the  misgovernment  of 
Richard  II.  Gower's  play  on  it  includes  this  story 
of  kings'  counsellors.  Lucius,  King  of  Rome,  stood 
by  the  chimney  with  a  knight  and  his  chamberlain, 
.asking  them  what  sort  of  king  the  people  said  he 
was.  They  glosed,  and  told  him  that  the  people 
laid  all  fault  upon  his  council ;  but  the  king's  fool, 
who  sat  by  the  fire  on  his  stool  playing  with  his 
bauble,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  said — 

"  Sir  king,  if  that  it  were  so 
Of  wisdom  in  thin  owne  mood 
That  thou  thy  selven  were  good, 
Thy  counsel  shoulde  not  be  bad," 

which  set  the  king  thinking,  and  caused  him  to  put 
away  vicious  advisers,  that  he  might  take  to  him 


Tapinage,  stealthy  underhand  dealing. 


friends  who  amended  wrongful  laws  and  stayed  the 
oppression  of  the  people. 

For  if  the  common  people  cry 
And  than  a  king  list  not  to  ply 
To  here,  what  the  clamour  wolde, 
And  other  wise  that  he  sholde 
Disdaineth  for  to  do  them  grace, 
It  hath  be  seen  in  many  place, 
There  hath  bcfalle  great  contraire, 
And  that  I  find  of  ensamplaire. 

The  Lover  thanks  the  Confessor  for  all  his  instruc- 
tion, though,  he  says, 

"  The  tales  sounen  in  mine  ear, 
But  yet  mine  heart  is  elleswhere." 

And  begs  his  dear  father  to 

"  Leave,  and  speak  of  my  matere, 
Touchend  of  Love  as  we  begun, 
If  that  there  be  ought  over  run, 
Or  aught  forgot,  or  left  behind, 
Which  falleth  unto  Loves  kind, 
Whereof  it  needeth  to  be  shrive, 
Now  axeth,  so  that  while  I  live 
I  might  amend  that  is  amiss." 

Confessor.  "  My  goode,  deare  sone,  Yis." 

In  the  Eighth  Book,  therefore,  he  returns  to 
Love  with  warning  stories  against  Lust,  the  last  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  last  of  its  tales  is 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  which  is  given  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  piece  in  the  "  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,"  and  than  which  there  is  no  tale  in 
the  book  told  better.  The  story  is  in  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  and  the  "Pantheon"  of  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo,  from  which  Gower  says  that  he  took  it. 
It  was  taken  direct  from  Gower  for  plot  of  the  play 
of  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  which  is  among  the 
woi-ks  of  Shakespeare.  Gower,  as  Chorus,  opens 
and  closes  that  play,  and  connects  some  of  its  parts. 
The  opening  speech  assigned  to  him  testifies  not 
only  to  the  popularity  of  this  story  of  his,  but  also 
to  the  use  made  of  this  one,  and  doubtless  not  a 
few  other  of  the  tales  of  the  "  Confessio  Amantis," 
many  years  after  the  poet's  death. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come  ; 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember  eves,  and  holy  ales, 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 

After  hearing  this  last  of  the  tales,  the  Lover  en- 
tered more  particularly  with  his  Confessor  into  a 
discussion  of  his  own  affairs.  Genius  offered  to  con- 
vey to  Venus  and  Cupid  a  letter  from  the  woful 
poet,  written  with  his  tears  instead  of  ink.  Upon 
this  Venus  appeared  to  him  : 

She  axeth  me,  what  was  my  name. 
"  Madame,"  I  saide,  "  Johan  Gower." 
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She  told  Mm  that  the  complaints  of  his  letter  were 
against  Nature  : 

"  For  loves  lust  and  lockes  hore 

In  chamber  accorden  nevermore. 

And  though  thou  feign  a  young  courage, 

It  sheweth  well  by  thy  visage 

That  olde  grisel  is  no  foal." 

Thus  bidden  to  remember  his  age,  he  became  chill, 
pale,  and  swooned.  Then  Cupid  came  with  lusty 
youths,  adorned  and  garlanded,  and  a  loud  sound  of 
mirth  and  music. 

There  was  Tristram,  which  was  believed 
With  Bele  Isolde,  and  Lancelot 
Stood  with  Gunnor,  and  Galahot 
With  his  lady, 

And  many  more,  the  recital  of  whose  names  is 
chiefly  a  recitation  of  the  characters  of  the  love-tales 
he  has  been  telling.  Then  came  towards  Yenus,  with 
a  soft  pace,  Eld,  who  had  a  smaller  company  than 
Youth ;  David  and  Solomon,  Samson,  Yirgil,  Ovid — 
old  men  who  had  been  servants  to  love ;  and  they, 
coming  to  the  place  where  Venus  stood  and  the  poet 
lay,  with  one  voice  prayed  for  his  sake.  Upon  which 
Venus  bade  Cupid  comfort  him,  and  he  did  this  by 
drawing  the  fiery  dart  out  of  his  heart.  Then  Venus 
put  over  his  heart  an  ointment  more  cold  than  any 
key,  and  held  to  him  a  mirror,  in  which  he  saw  his 
faded  colour,  dim,  sad  eyes,  face  wrinkled  with  age, 
and  hoary  hair.  He  compared,  therefore,  the  course 
of  his  life  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Venus 
then,  laughing,  asked  him  what  love  was,  and  he 
replied  that  he  knew  not.  So  he  received  absolution 
from  Genius,  and  from  Venus  a  pair  of  black  beads 
hung  about  his  neck,  inscribed  "  Pur  reposer,"  with 
the  counsel — 

"  My  sone,  be  well  ware  therefore 
And  keep  the  sentence  of  my  lore, 
And  tarry  thou  in  my  court  no  more, 
But  go  there  vertue  moral  dwelleth, 
Where  ben  thy  bokes,  as  men  telleth, 
Which  of  long  time  thou  hast  write." 

The  name  of  '•'  moral  Gower,"  given  to  his  friend 
by  Chaucer,  in  the  closing  dedication  of  his  "Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  appears  thus  at  once  to  have  passed 
into  use.  Gower,  in  recognising  it,  made  Venus  add. 
with  pleasant  compliment,  reminder  to  his  friend 
( 'Imucer,  that  he  also  was  growing  old  and  ripe  for 
other  work  than  songs  of  love.  For  thus  spoke 
Venus  to  the  aged  Gower,  whom  she  had  dismissed 
from  hev  court : 

"  And  greet  well  Chaucer,  when  ye  meet 
As  my  disciple  and  my  poete. 
For  in  the  floures  of  his  youth, 
In  sundry  wise,  as  he  well  couth 
Of  ditties  and  of  songes  glade, 


The  which  he  for  my  sake  made, 
The  land  fulfilled  is  over  all ; 
Whereof  to  him  in  speciall 
Above  all  other  I  am  most  hold. 
Forthy,  now  in  his  dayes  old, 
Thou  shalt  him  telle  this  message, 
That  he,  upon  his  later  age 
To  set  an  end  of  all  his  werke, 
As  he  which  is  min  owne  clerke, 
Do  make  his  testament  of  Love, 
As  thou  has  do  thy  shrifte  above, 
So  that  my  court  it  may  record." 

We  part  thus  from  the  two  old  friends  and 
brother  poets  with  a  pleasant  note  of  the  good-will 
between  them.  In  a  former  year,  when  Chaucer 
was  out  of  England,  he  had  left  John  Gower  as  one 
of  the  two  trusted  neighbours  who  were  to  act  in  his 
absence  as  his  representatives,  and  to  have  charge 
over  his  private  affairs. 

From  a  later  copy  of  the  "  Confessio  Amantis  " 
this  passage  was  omitted  when  the  occasion  for  it 
had  passed  away ;  when  Chaucer's  Prologue  to 
"  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  having  become  known  to 
his  friend,  the  retention  of  a  reminder  that  he  also 
was  now  too  old  for  the  writing  of  love  ditties  would 
have  been  not  so  much  a  compliment  as  an  imper- 
tinence. Venus,  having  spoken,  vanished  into  the 
sky.  Then  Gower  went  home  "a  softe  pas,"  with 
his  heart  set  upon  his  country ;  and  being  come 
home,  he  says,  to  the  Creator  of  kings. 

"  Upon  my  bare  knees  I  pray, 
That  he  this  londe  in  sicker  way 
Woll  set  upon  good  governaunce. 
For  if  men  take  in  remembraunce 
What  is  to  live  in  unite." 

***** 

And  so  the  poem  ends,  as  it  opened,  by  earnestly 
calling  upon  all  classes  of  Englishmen  to  do  their 
duty  before  God.  As  for  the  old  poet,  his  work  is 
done  as  a  writer  : 

And  thus  forthy  my  final  leave 
I  take  now  for  ever  more. 

I  write  no  more  of  love,  so  various  and  fickle  in  its 
nature,  that  gives  no  man  fulness  of  delight : 

But  thilke  love,  which  that  is 
Within  a  mannes  herte  affirmed 
And  stant  of  charite  confirmed, 
Such  love  is  goodly  for  to  have, 
Such  loye  may  the  body  save, 
Such  love  may  the  soul  amend. 
The  highe  God  such  love  us  send 
Forth  with  the  remenaunt  of  grace, 
So  that  above,  in  thilke  place 
Where  resteth  love  and  alle  pees, 
Our  joie  may  ben  endclc^s. 

These  are  the  last  lines  of  Gower's  English  poem. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LYDGATE'S  "  FALLS  OF  PRINCES  "  AND  "  STORIE  OF  THEBES." 


-5  HIRTY  years  old,  or  thereabout, 
when  Chaucer  died,  John  Lydgate 
was  the  chief  poet  of  the  genera- 
tion   after    Chaucer.        He     was 
named   from    his    birthplace,  the 
INITIAL.   (From  tfe  3TS-  village  of  Lydgate,  six  or  seven 
ofLydgate's"Lifeofst.  miles  from  Newmarket.      As  he 

Edmund."  Harl.  2278.)  wftg    ordained    Sub-deacon    in     the 

Benedictine  Monastery  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds — from  which  he  is  known  as  the 
Monk  of  Bury — in  1389,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  born  later  than  1370.  He  was  ordained  Dea- 
con in  1393,  and  Priest  in  1397.  He  spoke  of 
himself  as  old  in  verses  [addressed  to  an  Abbot  who 
died  in  1446.  In  a  poem  called  his  "Testament" 
he  wrote : 

Age  is  crope  in,  calleth  me  to  my  grave 

To  make  reknyng  how  I  my  time  have  spent. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  remembrances  of  misspent 
life,  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  spring-time  of 
youth,  when  following  the  appetites  of  childhood, 
"weepyng  for  nouhte  and  anone  affter  glad."  He 
preferred  play  to  learning,  and  though  "  somtyme  in 
awe  to  be  scoured "  (scourged),  he  was  loth  toward 
school.  He  would  be  late  at  school,  excuse  himself 
with  a  lie, 

Kan  into  gardens,  apples  there  I  stall ; 
To  gather  frutes  spared  hedge  nor  wall ; 
To  plucke  grapes  on  other  mennes  vines 
Was  more  ready  than  for  to  say  matti'nes. 

He  enjoyed  jesting  and  scoffing ;  was  readier  to 
count  cherry-stones  than  go  to  church  ;  loth  to  go 
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to  bed  in  the  evening  or  to  get  up  of  mornings; 
prompt  to  come  to  dinner  with  unwashed  hands, 
casting  his  Paternoster  and  Creed  at  the  cook,  and 
deaf  to  the  warnings  of  his  friends.  After  a  little 
more  gravity  in  censure  of  the  days  of  childish- 
ness when  an  apple-orchard  tempted  him  as  it 
tempts  also  the  young  Lydgates  of  the  present  day, 
the  literary  monk  tells  how  he  made  his  profession 
of  religion,  but  went  forward,  like  Lot's  wife,  often 
looking  back.  Taught  lowly  bearing  and  restraint 
of  looks,  "  of  blessed  Benet  to  folowe  the  doctryne," 
he  heard  all  well  from  "  vertuous  men  relygious  and 
sadde,"  and  took  but  little  heed.  His  black  habit  of 
religion  was  worn  only  outwardly.  He  did  not  care  to 
set  his  foot  upon  the  ladder  of  the  nine  degrees  of 
humility.  He  preferred  to  holy  stories  good  clear 
wine,  and,  as  a  reckless  youth,  was  one  with  the 
first  to  take  disport  in  the  indulgence  of  the  senses. 

Then,  said  the  old  poet,  remembering  in  age  those 
days  of  his  youth,  he  saw  on  a  cloister -wall  a  crucifix, 
beside  which  was  written,  "  Behold  my  meekness, 
child,  and  leave  thy  pride."  This  word  in  his  last 
age  he  understood,  and  so  taking  his  pen  he  wrote 
the  "  little  ditty  "  on  the  love  of  Christ,  which,  thus 
introduced,  is  called  "John  Lydgate's  Testament." 
There  then,  again,  we  see  the  best  mind  of  our 
country  striving  Godward.  After  a  spiritual  sketch 
of  all  that  is  represented  on  the  crucifix,  "thus 
endeth  the  Testament  of  John  Lydgate,  monke  of 
Bery,"  in  the  last  words  of  the  voice  that  his  soul 
hears  from  the  Cross  : 

Tarry  no  longer,  toward  thy  heritage 

Haste  on  thy  way,  and  be  of  right  good  cheer. 

Go  each  day  onward  on  thy  pilgrimage, 
Think  how  short  time  thou  shalt  abide  here. 
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Thy  place  is  built  above  the  starres  clere, 
None  earthly  palace  wrought  so  stately  wise. 

Come  on,  my  frende,  my  brother  moost  enteere  ! 
For  thee  I  offred  my  blood  in  sacrifice. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Lydgate  recalled  the 
light-hearted  days  of  boyhood,  and  of  early  manhood 
when  he  was  ready  as  any  comrade  to  enjoy  the 
world  and  avoid  irksome  restraint. 

After  studying  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Padua,  and 
after  mastering  with  special  delight  the  writings  of 
such  poets  as  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier, 
Lydgate  opened  at  his  monastery  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  a  school  of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught 
young  nobles  literature  and  the  art  of  versifying. 
He  was  well  read  in  the  lore  of  the  ancients — 


enlivened  with  the  street-cries  of  his  time.  He 
could  write  morality  in  the  old  court  allegorical 
style ;  he  could  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and 
offer  to  his  God  the  sairifice  of  a  true  outburst  of 
such  song  as  there  was  in  him.  John  Lydgate  was 
not  a  poet  of  great  genius,  but  he  was  a  man  with 
music  in  his  life.  He  was  full  of  a  harmony  of  some- 
thing more  than  words,  not  more  diffuse  than  his 
age  liked  him  to  be,  and  therefore  with  good  reason 
popular  and  honoured  among  English  readers  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Among  the  pieces  in  the  selection  from  the  minor 
poems  of  Lydgate  which  has  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Percy  Society, 
is  one  that  celebrates  with  much  minute  detail  the 
pageant  of  King  Henry  VI. 's  entry  into  London 


LYDGATE  KNEELING  AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  ST.  EDMUND.     (From  Hart.  MS.  2278.) 


theologian,  of  course — and  he  was  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  as  well  as  orator  and  poet. 

Dan  (Dominus)  John  Lydgate  was  a  bright, 
pleasant,  and  earnest  monk,  who  wrote  clear,  fluent 
verse  in  any  style  then  reputable,  but  who  was 
most  apt  at  the  telling  of  such  moral  stories  as  his 
public  liked.  Sometimes  he  was  as  prolix,  and  he 
always  was  as  musical,  as  the  old  romancers  who 
had  been  satirised  by  Chaucer  in  Sir  Thopas ;  but 
he  preferred  to  take  his  heroes  and  heroines  out  of 
the  Marty rology,  and  he  could  write  cleverly  to 
order,  for  the  library  of  any  monastery,  the  legend 
of  its  patron  saint.  Since  he  wrote  so  much,  and 
almost  always  as  a  story-teller,  he  found  many 
readers ;  and  his  rhyming  supplied  some  of  the 
favourite  tales  of  his  time.  He  turned  into  smooth 
English  verse  the  tales  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  He 
elevated  into  an  English  poem  that  best  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Boccaccio,  which  tells  and  moralises  tale 
after  tale  of  the  mutations  of  affairs  of  men  from 
Adam  downward.  He  sang  the  tale  of  St.  Alban 
the  English  protomartyr,  of  St.  Edmund,  and  many 
a  saint  more.  He  could  catch  the  strain  of  popular 
song,  and  satirise  the  greed  of  money  which  bars 
from  the  poor  man  the  way  to  justice,  as  in  his 
"  London  Lickpenny," 1  whereof  the  measure  is 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems  "  in  this  Library,  pages  63,  54.    See 


after  his  coronation  ;  another  is  of  a  philosopher's 
counsel  to  an  old  man  who  desired  to  marry  a  young 
wife.  There  is  a  balade  on  the  forked  head-dresses 
of  the  ladies.  Another  piece  is  a  poetical  application 
to  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  for  money,  while 
Lydgate  was  translating  into  verse  Boccaccio's  "  Falls 
of  the  Illustrious,"  at  his  command.  He  tells  the 
duke  that  the  bottom  of  his  purse's  empty  stomach 
is  so  turned  upside  down  that  there  is  no  leech  or 
apothecary  in  Bury  town  who  is  able  to  cure  it. 
Another  poem  is  a  sketch  of  a  young  tosspot  called 
Jack  Hare.  Another  is  in  ironical  praise  of  the 
times,  with  the  refrain  to  each  stanza  that  all  this 
is  to  show  "how  that  the  crabbe  gothe  forward e." 
Another  poem  of  the  same  kind  has  for  refrain  the 
suggestion  that  all  is  as  straight  as  a  ram's  horn. 
Even  among  Lydgate's  short  pieces,  many  are 
legends,  tales,  fables,  and  translated  fabliaux,  of 
which  "  The  Churl  and  the  Bird  "  is  one  of  the  most 
notable ;  others  are  animations  of  piety.  Other  of 
his  pieces  are  rhymed  counsels,  as  on  the  strength 
of  moderation,  and  the  old  saying  that  measure  is 
treasure,  or  the  way  to  secure  healthy  strength.  One 
piece  is  entitled  "  Make  Amendes ; "  the  burden  of 
another  is  "  Thank  God  for  all." 2 

also,  for  other  specimens,  "  Illustrations  of  Eiiglish  Religion,"  pages 
114—119.  3  "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages  114,  115. 
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Lydgate  wrote  for  King  Henry  V.  "  The  Life  of 
our  Lady,"  and,  at  request  of  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  a  metrical  translation  of  lines  on  "  The  Dance 
of  Death,"  to  be  inscribed  under  the  several  parts  of 
a  representation  of  it  in  the  cloisters  of  their  church. 
For  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  Lydgate 
rhymed  the  Latin  legend  of  St.  Alban  about  the 
year  1430;  and  was  paid  for  translating,  writing, 
and  illuminating,  a  hundred  shillings  (in  present 
value,  say  seventy  pounds)  for  a  book  that,  when 
received,  was  placed  before  the  altar  of  the  saint. 
The  volume  of  his  poems  in  honour  of  Edmund  the 
patron  saint  of  his  own  monastery  of  Bury,  the 
"  precious  charbuncle  of  martirs  alle,"  was  adorned 
not  only  with  illuminated  letters,  but  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  illustrative  pictures  drawn  with 
extreme  care,  two  portraits  of  King  Henry  VI.  (who 
had  kept  Christmas  in  the  monastery  of  Bury,  and 


KING  HENRY  VI. 
From  Harleian  MS.  (2278)  of  Lydgate' s  "Life  of  St.  Edmund." 

was  made  a  brother  of  the  Chapter),  one  of  William 
Curteis,  Abbot  of  Bury,  and  one  of  Lydgate  himself, 
kneeling  at  St.  Edmund's  shrine.1 

Of  the  larger  works  of  Lydgate,  which  have  been 
in  chief  repute,  the  most  important,  for  its  later 
literary  influence,  is  his  version  of  a  French  version 
of  Boccaccio's  best  Latin  book,  that  on  the  "  Falls  of 
Illustrious  Men  "  (and  Women). 

Of  Boccaccio's  nine  books  "  De  Casibus  Virorum 
Illustrium"  ("Of  the  Falls  of  Illustrious  Men"), 
which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Tra- 
gedies in  the  Monk's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  the  first 
begins  with  Adam  and  Eve,  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  Disobedience ;  then  tells  of  Nimrod,  followed 
by  a  chapter  upon  Pride  ;  then  proceeds  to  Saturn, 
Cadmus,  Jocasta,  Thyestes,  Atreus  and  Theseus, 
upon  whose  story  follows  a  chapter  upon  sudden 
over-credulity.  Then  comes  a  group  of  the  sorrow- 

*  This  is  the  Harleian  MS.  2278,  from  which  illustrations  are  taken 
for  this  chapter. 


ing,  who  pass  by  in  one  brief  chapter ;  next  is  the 
tale  of  Priam  and  Hector ;  after  that  a  short  chapter 
against  the  proud.  The  story  of  Agamemnon  comes 
next,  followed  by  the  praise  of  poverty.  Then,  in  a 
short  chapter,  a  multitude  of  those  who  weep;  these, 
like  others  who  came  before  and  others  who  follow, 
are  represented  as  appearing  to  the  poet  with  their 
sad  succession  of  complaints.  The  next  in  the  line 
of  the  illustrious  who  fell  is  Samson,  whose  story  is 
followed  by  a  rather  long  chapter  upon  women.  Two 
groups  of  wretched  and  unhappy  ones  then  close  the 
first  book.  Book  II.  begins  with  Saul,  and  append- 
ing now  and  then  to  some  sketch  of  a  life  a  chapter 
of  moralities  deduced  from  it,  now  and  then  also 
suggesting  the  abundance  of  material  by  an  inter- 
polated chapter  of  "  Adventus  Flentium,"  "  Infelices 
quidam,-"  "  Querelae  quorundam,"  "  Dejecti  aliqui," 
"Dolentium  concursus,"  "  Grandis  infelicium  turla"2 
— a  plan  pursued  throughout  the  work  with  admir- 
able artistic  effect — Boccaccio  proceeds  from  the 
story  of  Saul  to  the  stories  (in  Book  II.)  of  Reho- 
boam,  Athaliah,  Dido,  Sardanapalus,  Amaziah, 
Zedekiah,  Metius  Suffetius,  King  of  the  Albans ; 
(in  Book  III.)  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Xerxes,  Appius 
Claudius,  Alcibiades,  Hanno,  Artaxerxes ;  (in  Book 
IY.)  Manlius  Capitolinus,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
Polycrates,  Callisthenes,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
Darius,  Eumenes  of  Cappadocia,  Olympia  of  Mace- 
don,  Agathocles,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  Arsinoe  ;  (in 
Book  V.)  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  Regulus,  Syphax 
of  Numidia,  Antiochus  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Prusias 
King  of  Bithynia,  Perseus  King  of  Macedon,  Pseudo- 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  Balaus  of  Syria, 
Demetrius  King  of  Syria,  Alexander  Zebina, 
Jugurtha.  In  Book  VI.,  which  opens  with  a  col- 
loquy between  Fortune  and  the  author,  are  Marios, 
the  three  Miseries  of  Cleopatra,  Mithridates,  Orodes 
King  of  Parthia,  Pompey  the  Great,  Cicero,  Mark 
Antony.  In  Book  VII.  are  Herod  King  of  the  Jews, 
Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Messalina,  Nero,  Vitellius, 
the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Book  VIII.  opens  with  Boc- 
caccio sleeping  indolently  and  tempted  to  the 
pleasures  of  life,  but  incited  to  worthy  labour  by  a 
vision  of  his  best  and  venerated  teacher,  Francis 
Petrarch.  "Fame,"  said  that  famous  lover  of  the 
laurel,  "  is  for  God's  own  sake  to  be  sought  with  all 
one's  strength."  Boccaccio  therefore  collected  him- 
self, and,  considering  in  what  ways  the  insipid  are 
damned,  cast  off  his  own  detestable  desire  of  ease, 
and  resumed  the  old  work  of  his  pen.  After  a  group 
of  wretched  Emperors  has  passed,  he  sees  and  tells 
of  Valerianus,  Sapor  King  of  Persia,  Zenobia,  Dio- 
cletian, Galerius  Maxirnianus,  Julian  the  apostate, 
Rhadagasus  King  of  the  Goths,  Odoacer  of  Italy, 
Arthur  of  Britain,  Rosmunda.  The  ninth  and  last 
book  tells  of  Brunehild  Queen  of  the  Franks,  of 
Duchess  Romilda,  Desiderius  King  of  the  Lombards, 
Pope  John  XII.,  Diogenes  Romanus,  Andronicus 
of  Constantinople,  Henry  VI.,  son  of  Barbarossa, 
Charles  of  Sicily,  with  the  story  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin,  James,  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the 

2  "An  Approach  of  Weepers  ;  "  "  Some  who  are  Unhappy;"  ' 
Complaints  of  Some;"  "Some  who  were  Cast  Down;"    "A  Great 
Concourse  of  Mourners." 
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suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  Walter 
Duke  of  Athens,  and  John  of  France,  taken  piisoner 
at  Poitiers.  The  book  closes  with  a  few  weepers 
and  a  plea  for  indulgence,  especially  Boccaccio's  wish 
that  laureate  Petrarch,  his  teacher  distinguished 
alike  for  morality  and  learning,  will  excuse  and 
amend  its  errors  ;  finally,  that  the  proud  who  sit  in 
high  places  will  open  their  eyes  and  ears. 

Lydgate  says  that  he  translates  Boccaccio  through 
the  version  of  a  Frenchman,  Laurent,  that  is,  Laurent 
de  Premierfait,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  an  ecclesi- 
astic among  whose  translations  was  one  of  the 
"Decameron"  for  Jeanne  Queen  of  Navarre.  Laurent 
began  his  translation  of  "The  Falls  of  Princes"  when 
the  French  king  John  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 


As  potters  whiche  to  that  craft  entend 
Break  and  renew,  their  vessels  to  amend : 

Thus  men  of  crafte  may  of  dewe  3  right 
That  ben  inventive  and  have  experience 

Fantasien  in  their  inwarde  sight 

Devices  newe  through  their  excellence, 
Experte  masters  have  thereto  license 
Fro  good  to  better  for  to  change  a  thing ; 
And  semblably  *  these  clerkes  in  writing, 

Thing  that  was  made  of  auctors  there  beforn 
They  may  of  newe  find  and  fantasye  ; 

Out  of  old  chaff  try  out  full  faire  corn, 
Make  it  more  fresh  and  lusty  to  the  eye, 
Their  subtle  witte,  their  labour  apply 


ROYAL  PROSPERITY.    (Meeting  of  Alkmond  and  Silbare,  Parents  of  St.  Edmund.  From  MS.  Harl.  2278.) 


England.  After  describing  the  purpose  and  use  of 
the  book,  and  his  intent  to  represent  it  truthfully, 
Lydgate  cries  : 

My  maister  Chaucer  with  his  fressh  comedies 
Is  deed  alas,  chefe  poete  of  Bretayne, 

That  sometyme  made  full  pitous  tragedies, 
The  fall  of  Princes  he  dyde  eke  complayne,1 
As  he  that  was  of  making  soverayne, 
Whom  all  this  lande  of  right  ought  to  preferre, 
Sithe  of  our  langage  he  was  the  lode  sterre. 

Presently  Lydgate  turns  from  Seneca  and  Bochas 
again  to  his  master  Chaucer,  who  in  his  days  hath 
him  so  well  borne. 

The  nine  books  of  "The  Falls  of  Princes"  are  then 
introduced  by  Lydgate.  As  far  as  metre  allows  I 
will  here  use  modern  spelling  : 

He  that  sometime  did  his  diligence 

The  book  of  Bochas  in  French  to  translate 

Out  of  Latin — he  called  was  Laurence, 
The  time  remembered  truly  and  the  do,ie, 
When  King  Johan  thorough  his  mortal  fate 
Was  prisoner  brought  unto  this  region,2 
When  he  began  first  this  translation. 

In  his  Prologue  affirming  of  reason 
Artificeres  having  exercise 

May  change  and  turn  by  good  discretion 
Shapes,  formes,  and  newly  them  devise, 
Make  and  unmake  in  many  sundry  wise, 

i  In  the  Monk's  Tale.       *  Taken  at  the  Battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356. 


With  their  coloures  agreuble  of  hue 
To  make  old  thinges  for  to  seeme  new. 

Afore  provided  5  that  no  presumption 
In  their  changing  have  none  auctoritee, 

And  that  meekness  have  domination, 
And  false  Envy  that  she  not  present  be, 
But  that  their  ground  with  perfect  charitee 
Conveyed  be  to  their  advantage 
Truly  rooted  amidde  their  courage. 

Thus  Laurence  from  him  Envy  excluded 
Though  to-forne  translated  was  this  book, 

Within  himself  he  fully  hath  concluded 
Upon  that  labour  when  he  cast  his  look 
He  would  amend  it,  but  first  he  forsook 
Presumption  and  took  him  to  meekness 
In  his  Prologue  as  he  doth  it  express. 

In  which  processe,  like  as  1  am  lered,6 
He  in  his  time  of  cunning  did  excel, 

In  their  langage  that  he  was  requered  T 
Of  estates  whiche  gan  him  compel, 
Among  them  held  of  rhetoric  the  well, 
To  underfong  this  labour :  they  him  prey, 
And  their  request  lowly  he  did  obey. 

Full  well  he  felt  the  labour  was  notable 
The  Fall  of  Nobles  with  every  circumstance 


*  Dewe,  due.  *  Sembably,  in  like  manner. 

5  Provided,  the  "ed"  after  d  was  not  pronounced.     6  Lered,  taught. 

7  In  Pynson's  edition  of  1527,  from  which  this  text  is  taken, 
"lered"  is  changed  to  "lerned,"  and  "requered"  to  "required," 
concealing  so  the  rhyme. 
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From  their  lordshipes,  dreadful  and  unstable, 
Howe  they  fell,  to  put  in  remembrance, 
Therein  to  show  Fortunes  variance, 
That  other  might  as  in  a  Mirror  see 
In  worldly  worship  may  be  no  suretee. 

By  an  example  as  there  is  no  rose 

Springing  in  garden  but  there  be  some  thorn, 

Nor  fairer  bloom  that  nature  list  dispose 

Than  may  their  beauty,1  as  men  have  seen  toforne, 
With  bitter  wind  be  from  the  branches  borne, 
May  none  so  high  in  his  estate  contune,2 
Flee  the  waiting  and  danger  of  Fortune. 

Wherefore  Bochas  for  a  memorial 
Considering  the  greate  dignitees 

Of  worldly  Princes,  and  their  power  royal, 
Great  emperours,  estates,  and  degrees, 
Howe  Fortune  hath  cast  them  from  their  sees, 
Namely  3  such  as  could  themselves  not  know, 
Full  suddenly  to  make  them  lie  full  low, 

This  said  authour,  who  was  wise  and  right  sad,4 
Hath  gathered  out,  with  rethorikes  swete, 

In  divers  bookes  which  that  he  hath  rad 
Of  philosophers  and  an  old  poete, 
Beside  him  both  in  cold  and  in  the  hete, 
Out  to  compile,  and  to  write  as  he  fond 
The  Fall  of  Nobles  in  many  divers  lond. 

"Upon  whose  book  in  his  translation 

The  said  Laurence  rehearseth  in  certain, 

And  holdeth  this  in  his  opinion 

Suche  langage  as  open  is  and  plain 

Is  more  accept,  as  it  is  often  seen, 

Than  strange  terms  which  they  not  understood, 

Namely  to  folks  that  dwell  upon  the  lond. 

He  saith  also  that  his  intention 
Is  to  amende,  correct  and  declare, 

Not  to  condemn  as  of  presumption, 
But  to  supporte  plainly  and  to  spare 
Thing  touched  shortly  of  the  story  bare, 
Under  a  style  brief  and  compendious, 
Then  to  prolong  when  they  ben  vertudus. 

For  a  story  which  is  not  plainly  told 
But  construed  5  under  wordes  few, 

For  lack  of  truth,  whe'r  they  be  new  or  old, 
Men  by  report  can  not  the  matter  shew. 
These  oakes  greate  be  not  down  yhew, 
First  at  a  stroke,  but  by  long  process, 
Ne  long  stories  a  word  may  not  express. 

After    a    little   more   description   of  Boccaccio's 
matter,  Lydgate  says  presently  : 

Of  the  most  noble  he  no  spareth  none, 
But  setteth  them  in  order  seriously,6 

Beginneth  at  Adam  and  endeth  at  King  John, 
Their  aventures  rehearsing  by  and  by, 
Of  this  King  John  concluding  finally 

1  "  Than  nature,"  "  That  may  their  beauty,"  in  Pynson's  edition. 

2  Contune,  continue.  3  Namely,  especially. 

4  Sad,  serious,  earnest.    I  have  inserted  "  who  was"  and  "in  the." 

5  Construed,  the  sound  of  the  "  r  "  gives  effect  of  another  syllable. 

6  Seriously,  in  series. 


How  that  he  was,  for  all  his  great  puissance, 
Of  Prince  Edwarde  take  prisoner  in  France. 

Lydgate  enforces  the  use  of  these  stories,  and  says 
that  as  writers  report  the  lion  to  be  chastised  in  the 
persons  of  small  whelps,  so  the  common  people 
tremble  at  and  forsake  the  vices  for  which  they  see 
how  princes  are  chastised.  But  who  shall  be  his 
muse 't  asks  Lydgate  : 

My  master  Chaucer  with  his  fresh  comedies 
Is  dead,  alas  !  chief  poet  of  Britaine, 

That  some  time  made  full  piteous  tragedies, 
The  Fall  of  Princes  he  did  eke  coinplaine, 
As  he  that  was  of  making "  soveraine 
Whom  all  this  land  of  right  ought  to  preferre 
Sith  of  our  langage  he  was  the  lode  sterre. 

Senec  in  Rome  through  his  high  prudence 
Wrote  Tragedies  of  great  morality, 

And  Tullius,  chief  well  of  eloquence, 
Made  in  his  time  many  a  fresh  ditty, 
Francis  Petrarch  of  Florence  that  city, 
Made  a  book  also  as  I  can  advert 
Of  two  Fortunes,  wilful  and  pervert.8 

Then  after  a  couple  of  stanzas  to  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  Lydgate  goes  on  : 

And  semblably  as  I  have  told  to-forne 
My  master  Chaucer  did  his  business, 

And  in  his  dayes  hath  him  so  well  borne 
Out  of  our  tongue  t'avoid  all  rudeness 
And  to  reform  it  with  colours  of  sweetness 
Wherefore  let  us  give  him  laud  and  glory 
And  put  his  name  with  poets  in  memory. 

Of  whose  labour  to  make  mentidn 
Where  of  right  he  shulde  commended  be, 

In  his  youth  he  made  a  translation 
Of  a  book  whiche  called  is  Trophee  9 
In  Lombard  tongue,  as  men  may  read  and  see, 
And  in  our  vulgar,  long  ere  that  he  deyde 
Gave  it  the  name  of  Troylus  and  Creseyde. 

Which  for  to  rede  lovers  them  delight, 
They  have  therein  so  great  devotion 

And  to  his  poet  also  himself  to  quite 
Of  Boece  book  the  Consolation 
Made  in  his  time  an  old  translation ; 
And  to  his  son,  that  called  was  Lowis, 
He  made  a  treatise  full  noble  and  of  great  pris. 

He  wrote  also  full  many  a  day  a  gone 

Dante  in  English  (himself  so  doth  express) 

The  piteous  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 

And  the  Death  also  of  Blanche  the  Duchess, 
And  notably  he  did  his  business 
By  great  aviso  his  wittes  to  dispose 
To  translate  the  Eomaynt  of  the  Rose. 


7  Making,  writing  poems.    Maker  was  our  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
word  Poet. 

8  Petrarch,  "  De  Eemediis  Utriusque  Fortunse." 

9  Trophee,  Greek  rpomj,  a  turning ;   Italian  "  truffa,"  roguish  trick. 
The  story  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  first  made  famous  by  Boc- 
caccio's "  Filostrato,"  was  culled  Trophe  because  it  told  the  perfidy 
of  Cressida  in  turning  from  Troilus  to  Diomede 
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Thus  in  virtue  he  set  all  his  entent 
Idleness  and  the  vices  for  to  flee, 

Of  Fowls  also  he  wrote  the  Parliament, 
Therein  remembring  royal  Eagles  three 
How  in  their  choice  they  felt  adversitee, 
To-fore  Nature  proffered  the  batayle 
Each  for  his  partye  if  it  wold  avayle. 

He  did  also  his  diligence  and  pain 
In  our  vulgar  to  translate  and  endite 

Origene  upon  the  Maudelayn, 

And  of  the  Lion  a  book  he  did  write, 
Of  Annelida,  and  of  false  Arcite 
He  made  a  cdmplaynt,  doleful  and  pitous, 
And  of  the  broche  which  that  Vulcanus 

At  Thebes  wrought,  full  diverse  of  nature, 
Ovide  writ'th  whoso  thereof  had  sight 

For  high  desire  he  shulde  not  endure, 
But  he  it  had l  never  be  glad  ne  light, 
And  if  he  had  it  ones  in  his  might, 
Like  as  my  Master  saith,  and  writeth  indeed, 
It  to  conserve  he  should  e'er  live  in  drede. 

This  poet  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Queen 
A  legend  of  perffte  holiness 

Of  goode  women,  to  find  out  nineteen 
That  did  excel  in  bounty  and  fairness  ; 
But  for  his  labour  and  his  business, 
Was  importable  his  wittes  to  encumber 
In  all  this  world  to  find  so  great  a  number. 

He  made  the  book  of  Canterbury  Tales 

When  the  pilgrims  rode  on  their  pilgrimage 

Thoroughout  Kent,  by  hilies  and  by  vales, 
And  the  stories  all  told  in  their  passage 
Endited  them  full  well  in  our  langage, 
Some  of  knighthood  and  some  of  gentleness, 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  perfitness, 

And  some  also  of  great  moralitie, 

Some  of  disport,  concluding  great  sentence, 

In  prose  he  wrote  the  tale  of  Melibee 

And  of  his  wife  that  was  called  Prudence, 
And  of  Griseldis  perfect  patience, 
And  how  the  Monk  of  stories  new  and  old 
Piteous  tragedies  by  the  waye  told. 

This  said  Poete,  my  Master,  in  his  days 
Made  and  compiled  many  a  fresh  ditty, 

Complaintes,  balades,  roundels,  virelays, 
Full  delitable  to  hear  and  to  see, 
For  which  men  should,  of  right  and  equity, 
Sith  he  in  English  Making  was  the  best, 
Pray  unto  God  to  give  his  soul  good  rest. 

And  there  was  a  time,  says  Lydgate,  when 
kings  and  princes  honoured  poets ;  a  time  not  wholly 
gone,  since  there  is  now  in  this  land  a  king's  son, 
and  uncle  to  King  Henry  VI.,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester.  "I  dare  of  him  tell,  And  truly  dern6 
that  he  doth  excel " 

1  But  he  it  had,  unless  he  had  it. 


In  understanding  all  other  of  his  age, 

And  he  hath  joy  with  clerkes  to  commune, 

And  no  man  is  more  expert  in  langage, 
Stable  in  study  alway,  he  doth  contune, 
Setting  aside  all  chances  of  Fortune, 
And  where  he  loveth,  if  I  shall  not  tary 
Withouten  cause  full  Ic  th  he  is  to  vary. 

Duke  of  Gloucester  men  this  Prince  call. 

And  he  it  was,  says  the  Prologue,  who  set  Lydgate 
to  translate  for  him  Boccaccio's  book  upon  the 
instability  of  earthly  fortune. 

In  this  Epilogue  to  the  translation,  which  does  fair 
justice  to  the  poetical  design  of  the  original,  Lydgate 
thus  describes  the  patron  for  whom  it  was  written, 
and  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  apply  for  money 
during  its  progress : 

Duke  of  Gloucester  men  this  Prince  call, 
Notwithstanding  his  state  and  dignite 

His  high  corage  never  doth  appall 
To  study  in  bokes  of  antiquite  ; 
Therein  he  hath  so  great  felicite 
Vertuously  him  self  to  occupy 
Of  vycious  sloutli  he  hath  the  maistry, 
And  with  his  high  2  prudence  and  his  manhede 
Truth  to  susteyne  he  favour  setteth  a  syde, 

a  defender  of  Holy  Church  and  a  chastiser  of  all 
traitors  to  her.  He  studieth  ever  to  have  intelli- 
gence, read  books,  and  among  books 

The  noble  boke  of  this  Johan  Bochas 
Was  according  in  his  opinion 
Of  great  noblesse  and  reputacion, 
And  unto  princes  greatly  necessary 
To  give  example  how  this  world  doth  vary.3 

It  has  lost  none  of  its  nobleness  in  Lydgate's 
version.  Lydgate  interspersed  occasional  prologues 
and  balades  of  his  own  while  he  re-told  the  stories, 


2  In  these  lines  I  have  twice  inserted  the  word  "  high." 

3  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  himself  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  Feb.  23,  1447,  five  days  after  an  arrest  had  placed  him  in  the 
power  of  the  Earl  of  Suifolk.  lu  the  Second  Part  of  "  King  Henry  VI.," 
published   among  Shakespeare's    plays,    his   enemies,    Suffolk   and 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  are  made  answerable  for  his  murder.    Thus  the 
old  play  describes  the  end  of   the  prince  who  set  John  Lydgate 
moralising  on  the  instability  of  earthly  power.     "  I  do  believe,"  says 
Warwick  (act  iii.,  scene  2)— 

"  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 


But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood  ; 

His  eyeballs  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  ; 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 

And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking  ; 

His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged. 

It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murdered  here  ; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable," 
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not  as  a  mere  rhyming  translator,  but  as  a  man  who 
had  an  honest  gift  of  song  and  felt  their  poetry. 
There  passes  through  the  reader's  mind  a  funeral 
pomp  of  men  who  have  been  carried  high  on  fortune's 
wheel,  and  then  been  bruised  to  death  by  its  descend- 
ing stroke.  The  poem  warns  the  mighty  to  be 
humble  and  the  lowly  to  be  well  content : 

Who  climbeth  highest  on  Fortunes  whele 
And  suddenly  to  riches  doth  ascend 

An  unware  turn,  afore  seen  never  a  dele, 
When  he  lest  weeneth  maketh  him  descend. 
Fro  suche  changes  who  may  him  defend 


But  they  that  be  with  povert  nat  dismayed 
And  can  with  little  hold  themselves  apayed. 

That  is  the  measure  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 
The  measure  is  that  which  Chaucer  used  in  "The 
Court  of  Love,"  in  "  The  Assembly  of  Foules,"  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale, 
and  the  Clerk's  Tale  of  Griselda.  This  seven-lined 
stanza  of  heroic  verse,  with  its  odd  line  in  the  middle, 
where  it  stands  as  the  last  of  a  quatrain  of  alternate 
rhyme  and  first  of  a  pair  of  couplets,  was  throughout 
the  fifteenth  century  the  favourite  measure  of  our 
poets. 


OLD  CANTERBURY.    (From  William  Smith's  "Description  of  England,"  Lansdowne  MS.) 


THE  STORIE  OF  THEBES  is  told  by  Lydgate  as 
another  Canterbury  Tale.  After  a  sickness  he  went 
in  a  black  cope  "  on  palfrey  slender,  long  and  lene," 
with  rusty  bridle,  and  his  man  before  him  carrying 
an  empty  pack,  to  the  shrine  at  Canterbury,  and  by 
accident  put  up  there  at  the  inn  where  Chaiicer's 
pilgrims  were  assembled.  There  he  saw  the  host 
of  the  "  Tabard,"  who  thought  him  lean  for  a  monk, 
promised  him  a  large  pudding,  prescribed  nut-brown 
ile  after  supper,  with  anise,  cummin,  or  coriander 
seed  at  bedtime.  But  the  best  medicine  is  cheerful 
company.  So  Dan  John  supped  with  the  pilgrims, 
went  home  with  them  next  day,  and  contributed  for 
his  story  the  tale  of  the  tragic  end  of  Thebes ;  making 
a  pause  in  it  when,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  they 
went  down  the  steep  hill  at  Boughton  under  Blean. 
The  story  is  that  of  the  "  Thebaid  "  of  Statius,  as  it 
had  been  manipulated  by  romancers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  is  the  Prologue  : 

HERE   BEGINNETH   THE    PROLOGUE    OF   THE   STORIE 

OF    THEBEES. 

When  brighte  Phebus,  passed  was  the  Ram 
Midde  of  April,  and  into  the  Bulle  cam 
And  Saturne  olde,  with  his  frostie  face 
In  Virgine,  i-taken  had  his  place 


Malencolike,  and  slow  of  motidn 

And  was  also,  in  th' opposition 

Of  Lucina  the  Moone,  moist  and  pale 

That  many  showers  fro  heauen  made  to  fail ; 

When  Aurora,  was  in  the  morowe  red 

And  lupiter,  within  the  Crabbes  head  10 

Hath  take  his  paleis,  and  his  mansion; 

The  lustie  tyme,  and  joly  freshe  season 

When  that  Flora,  the  noble  mightie  quene 

The  soil  hath  clad  in  newe  tender  grene 

With  her  floures 1  craftely  i-meint, 

Braunche  and  bough  with  red  and  white  depeint, 

Fletyng  the  baume  on  hilles  and  on  vales, 

The  time,  in  sooth,  when  Canterburie  tales 

Complet  and  told,  at  many  sondrie  stage 

Of  men's  estates,  in  the  pilgrimage, 

Eueriche  man  like  unto  his  degree, 

Some  of  disport,  some  of  moralitee 

Some  of  km'ghthode,  loue  and  gentillesse 

And  some  also  of  parfito  holinesse, 

And  some  also,  in  soth,  of  ribaudrie, 

To  maken  laughter  in  the  companie ; 

Each  admitted,  for  none  would  other  greve ; 

1  Floures.  Sound  here  in  "  Fl "  each,  letter,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
effect  of  another  syllable.  The  same  occurs  in  the  "  br  "  of  "  branch  " 
in  the  next  line,  and  in  other  places. 
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Like  as  the  Cook,  the  Miller  and  the  lleve 
Acquitted  themselves,  shortly  to  conclude, 
Boistouslic  in  their  termes  rude  30 

When  they  hadden  well  dronken  of  the  bowl ; 
And  eke  ulso,  with  his  pilled  nolle, 
The  Pardoner,  beardles  all  his  chin, 
His  giusie  eyes  and  face  of  Cherubin, 
L'ellyng  a  tale  to  anger  with  the  Frere  : 
As  openly,  the  storie  can  you  lere 
Word  by  word,  with  euery  circumstance 
Echone  i-writ  and  put  in  remembrance 
By  him  that  was,  if  I  shall  not  faine, 
Floure  of  Poctes,  throughout  all  Bretaine,  40 

\Vhichc  soothly  hadde  most  of  excellence 
In  Rhetorike,  and  in  eloquence. 
Read  his  making,1  who  list  the  truthe  finde 
Whiche  neuer  shall  appallen  in  my  minde, 
But  al  waie  fresh  ben  in  my  memorie, 
To  whom  be  youe,2  praise,  honour  and  glorie 
Of  well  saying,  first  in  our  language 
Chief  Registrer,  in  this  pilgrimage, 
All  that  was  told,  forgetting  nought  at  all 
Feigned  tales,  nor  thing  historiall,  50 

With  many  proverbes,  divers  and  uncouthe, 
By  the  rehearsal  of  his  sugared  mouthe 
Of  eche  thinge,  keeping  in  substaunce 
The  sentence  whole,  withouten  variaunce, 
Bolting  the  chaffe,  sothly  for  to  saine, 
Enluminyng  the  true  picked  greine 
By  crafty  writing  of  his  sawes  sweet 
Fro  the  time  that  they  with  him  did  meet. 

First  the  pilgrimes,  sothly  euerichone 
At  the  Tabarde  assembled  one  by  one,  60 

And  fro  Sothwerke,  sothly  for  to  seye, 
To  Canterburie  ridyng  on  their  weye, 
Telling  a  tale,  as  I  rehearse  can, 
Like  as  the  hoste  assigned  every  man. 
None  so  hardie  his  biddyng  disobeie. 
And  in  this  while  that  the  pilgrimes  leie 
At  Canterburie,  well  lodged  one  and  all, 
I  not 3  in  sothe  what  I  maie  it  call, 
Hap  or  Fortune  in  conclusidun 
That  me  befel,  to  entre  into  the  toun  70 

The  holy  saint  plainly  for  to  visite 
After  my  sickeness,  vowes  to  acquite, 
In  a  cope  of  black,4  and  not  of  grene, 
On  a  palfray,  slender,  long  and  lene, 
With  rustic  bridell,  made  not  for  the  sale, 
My  man  toforne,  with  a  voide  male,5 
That  of  fortune  tooke  mine  inne  anone 
Where  the  pilgrims  were  lodged  euerichone, 
The  same  tyme,  their  gouernour  the  hoste 
Stondyng  in  halle,  full  of  wind  and  boste  80 

Like  to  a  man  wonderous  stern  and  fierce, 
Which  spake  to  me,  and  said  anon,  ' '  Dan  Pierce, 
Dan  Dominic,  Dan  Godfrey  or  Clement, 
Ye  be  welcome,  newly  into  Kent, 
Though  your  bridle  have  neither  boss  ne  bell, 
Besechyng  you  that  ye  will  straightway  tell 
First  of  your  name,  and  als  of  what  countre 
Withouten  more,  shortly,  that  ye  be, 
That  look  so  pale  and  all  deuoid  of  blood, 

1  Making,  poetry.  *  Youe,  given.  3  I  not,  I  know  not. 

*  Blicfr,  pronounced  b-lack.      In  next  line  "palfray"  with  "fr" 
separately  sounded. 

*  Voide  male,  empty  travelling  bag ;  French  "maille."     Our  post- 
bigs  are  still  known  as  "  mails." 


Upon  your  head  a  wonder  thredbare  hood.  90 

Art  well  arrayed,  for  to  riden  late  !  " 

I  answered,  "  My  name  was  Lidgate, 
Monk  of  Burie,  nigh  n'ftie  yere  of  age, 
Come  to  this  toune  to  doe  my  pilgrimage 
As  I  haue  right,  I  hauo  thereof  no  shame." 
"  Dan  Ihon  "  (he  said)  "  well  brouke  ye  your  name. 
Though  ye  be  sole,  beth  right  glad  and  light ! 
Praiyng  you  to  sup  with  us  this  night, 
And  ye  shall  haue  made,  at  your  deuis, 
A  greate  puddyng,  or  a  rounde  hagis  100 

A  franche  moile,  a  tansy  or  a  froise.6 
To  been  a  Monke,  slender  is  your  coise. 
Ye  haue  been  sick,  I  dare  mine  hed  assure, 
Or  lette  feden  in  a  faint  pasture. 
Lift  vp  your  head  !  be  glad !  take  no  sorowe 
And  ye  should  hcme  ride  with  vs  to  morowe. 
I  saie  when  ye  rested  haue  your  fill, 
After  supper  slepe  will  doen  none  ill ; 
Wrap  well  your  hedde-clothes  round  aboute ; 
Strong  nuttie  ale  will  make  you  to  route  ; '  110 

Take  a  pilowe  that  ye  lie  not  lowe  ; 
If  nede  be,  spare  ye  not  to  blowe. 
To  holde  winde,  by  myne  oppinion, 
Will  engendre  Colles  passion 
And  make  men  to  greuen  on  their  roppes 
When  they  haue  filled  their  mawes  and  their  crops. 
But  toward  night  eate  some  fenell  rede, 
Annis,  comin,  or  coriander  sede. 
And  like  as  I  power  haue  and  might 
I  charge  you,  rise  not  at  midnight  120 

Though  it  so  be,  the  Moone  shine  clere 
I  will  my  self,  be  your  horlogere 
To  morowe  early,  when  I  se  my  tyme, 
For  we  will  forthe,  parcell  afore  prime. 
Our  companie,  parde,  shall  doe  you  good. 
What,  looke  vp  Monke !  for  by  Cockes  blood 
Thou  shalt  be  merie,  who  so  that  say  naie. 
For  to  morowe,  anon  as  it  is  daie 
And  that  it  ginne  in  the  East  to  dawe, 
Thou  shalt  be  bounden  to  a  newe  la  we  130 

At  going  out  of  Canterburie  toun, 
And  layen  aside  thy  professioun 
Thou  shalt  not  choose,  nor  thy  self  withdrawe 
If  any  mirthe  be  founden  in  thy  mawe, 
Like  the  custome  of  this  companie 
For  none  so  proude  that  dare  me  denie, 
Knight  nor  knaue,  chanon,  priest  ne  nonne, 
To  tell  a  tale,  plainly  as  thei  konne 
When  I  assign,  and  see  time  oportune 
And  for  that  we  our  purpose  wol  contune.  140 

We  will  homeward  the  same  custom  vse, 
And  thou  shalt  not,  pleinly,  thee  excuse. 
Be  now  well  ware,  studio  well  to  night ! 
But  for  all  this,  be  thou  of  harte  light, 
Thy  wit  shall  be  the  sharper  and  the  bet." 

And  we  anone  weren  to  soper  set 

And  served  well  vnto  our  pleasance, 

And  soon  there  after,  by  good  gouernanoe, 

Unto  bedde  goeth  eucry  manor  wight. 

And  toward  morowe,  as  sone  as  it  was  light,         150 

8  Franch«  moile  was  a  dish  made  chiefly  of  eggs  and  sheep's  fat. 
Tansy  was  a  dish  made  of  eggs  and  cream,  flavoured,  sweetened,  and 
baked  in  a  shallow  dish.  Froise  was  a  pancake  with  sliced  bacon  iu  it. 

7  Route,  snore.  First-English  "  hrutan,"  to  snore,  snort,  rout  in 
sleeping. 
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Euery  pilgrim,  bothc  bet  and  worse, 

As  bade  our  hoste,  tooko  anon  his  horse 

When  the  sonne  rose  in  the  East  full  clere 

Fully  in  purpose  to  come  to  dinere 

Unto  Ospring,  and  breake  there  our  fast. 

And  when  we  wern  fro  Canterburic  past 

Nought  the  space  but  of  a  bowes  draught, 

Our  host  in  haste  hath  my  bridell  caught 

And  to  me  said,  as  if  it  were  in  game, 

"  Come  forth,  Ban  Johan,  by  your  christen  name,  160 

And  let  us  make  some  mancr  mirth  or  play. 

Shut  your  portess,1  a  twentie  deuill  waie, 

Is  no  disporte  so  to  patter  and  saie  ; 

It  woll  make  your  lippes  wonder  draie. 

Telle  some  tale,  and  make  thereof  a  iape 

For  by  my  rouncie,  thou  shalt  it  not  escape! 

But  prcache  not  of  none  holiness. 

Ginne  some  tale,  of  mirth  or  of  gladness. 

And  nodde  not,  with  thine  heuie  becke  ; 

Tell  us  some  thing,  that  draweth  to  effecte  170 

Onely  of  ioye,  make  no  longer  let !" 

And  when  I  sawe,  it  would  be  no  bet, 

I  me  obeyed  vnto  his  bidding 

So  as  the  law  me  bounde  in  alle  thing ; 

And  as  I  coude,  with  a  pale  chere  2 

My  tale  I  gan  anone,  as  ye  shall  here. 

HERE    BEGINNETH    THE    HISTORIE    OP   THE   DESTRUC- 
TION   OF   THE   CITEE   OF   THEBEES. 

Sirs,  said  I,  sith  of  your  curtesie 

I  entred  am  into  your  companie 

And  admitted  a  tale  for  to  tell 

By  him  that  hath  the  power  to  compell, 

I  meane  our  hoste,  gouernour  and  guide 

Of  you  echone  ridyng  here  beside, 

Though  that  my  witte  barren  be  and  dull 

I  will  rehearse  a  storie  wounderfull 

Touchyng  the  siege  and  destruccidn 

Of  worthie  Thebes,  the  mightie  roiall  toun  10 

Built  and  begonne,  of  olde  antiquitee 

Upon  the  tyme  of  worthie  losue, 

By  diligence  of  the  kyng  Amphion 

Chief  cause  first,  of  his  3  foundacion 

For  which  his  fame,  which  neuer  shal  away, 

In  honour  floureth  yet  unto  this  day, 

And  in  storie  remembred  is  and  praised. 

But  how  the  walles  were  on  height  i-raised 

It  is  wonder  and  marueile  for  to  here. 

But  if  you  list  I  shall  you  platly  lere  20 

The  maner  whole,  platly  in  sentence 

Under  support 4  of  your  pacience, 

As  write  myne  aucthor,  and  Bochas  bothe  two, 

Kede  her  bookes,  and  ye  shall  finde  it  so  : 

How  that  this  kyng,  this  prudent  Amphion, 

With  his  swetenesse,  and  melodious  soun 

The  citee  built,  that  whilom  was  so  strong ; 

And  armonie,  of  his  swete  song 

By  vertue  onely  of  the  wQrlbles  sharpe 

That  he  then  made,  in  Mercuries  Harpe  30 

Of  v/hiche  the  stringes,  wer  not  touched  softe, 

Whereby  the  walles  raised  were  alofte 

1  Portess,  breviary.     French  "  porte-hors  ;"  Latin  "portiforium," 
because  carried  about  out  of  doors,  as  here. 

2  Chn-e,  face. 

3  His  for  "  its,"  which  was  not  used  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
*  Support,  the  "rt "  distinctly  sounded. 
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Withouten  craft  of  any  mannes  hando, 

Full  yore  ago,  middest  of  Grekes  lande. 

Whicho  is  a  thyng  of  the  poetes  told, 

Neuer  i-sein  neither  of  yong  nor  old. 

But  as  Bochas  listu  to  bpecilic, 

Clcre  expounyng  this  durke  Poesie, 

Sith  Mercuric,  God  of  eloquence, 

Gave  by  the  might  of  heauenly  influence  40 

Unto  this  kyng,  at  his  natiuite, 

Through  glad  aspectes,  that  he  shoulde  be 

Most  excellent  by  craft  of  Rhctorike, 

That  in  this  worlde  was  none  to  hym  like ; 

Whiche  singnifieth  to  hem  that  ben  prudent 

The  musicall  the  lustie  instrument, 

I  meane  the  Harpe,  moste  mclodi6us 

Yove  to  this  kyng  by  Mercurius 

And  his  song,  this  aucthour  can  you  teache, 

Was  nothyng  but  the  craftiness  of  speache  60 

Used  by  this  kyng,  i-called  Amphion, 

Whereby  he  made  the  countrees  enuiron 

To  haue  soche  luste  in  his  wordes  swete 

That  were  so  pleasaunt,  fauourable  and  mete 

In  her  eares,  that  shortly  there  was  none 

Disobe'isant  with  the  kyng  to  gone 

Where  so  euer  that  hym  liste  to  assigne. 

His  chere,  his  porte,  was  eke  so  benigne 

That  through  his  steryng  5  and  exhortacion 

With  hym  thei  went,  first  to  builde  this  toun        60 

And  forsoke,  eche  man  his  own  countree 

By  one  assent,  to  make  this  citee 

Royall  and  riche,  that  i-liche  was  none. 

And  thus  the  walles,  made  of  lime  and  stone, 

Were  reised  first  by  singyng  of  this  kyng, 

Liche  as  Poetes  feine  in  her  writyng, 

Passynge  riche  and  roiall  of  entaile. 

Here  male  ye  see,  how  moche  maie  auaile 

The  goodlihede  and  the  lowlinesse  of  a  kyng, 

And  specially  in  chere  and  in  speakyng  70 

To  his  lieges,  and  to  bearen  hym  faire 

In  his  apporte  and  shewe  hym  debonaire, 

And  not  to  been  too  strange  ne  solein6 

In  contenaunce  outwarde  be  disdcin, 

Whiche  causeth  ofte,  who  that  can  aduerte, 

Greate  hatred  in  the  peoples  harte. 

And  there  upon  they  priuely  woll  rowne7 

When  as  a  Prince  doeth  upon  hem  frowne 

Shortly  demen  for  all  his  excellence, 

Among  hem  selven  out  of  his  presence,  80 

Euerich  conclude  lich  his  fantasie, 

And  thus  full  ofte  gendred  is  enuie 

In  folkes  hartes.  of  soleinte  and  pride 

For  soche  as  list  not  ones  to  looke  a  side 

To  regarden  hem  when  thei  lowe  loute. 

And  again  kinde  it  is,  out  of  all  doubte, 

That  any  hede,  by  recorde  of  the  wise, 

Shoulde  the  foote,  out  of  disdain,  despise, 

Which  beareth  hym  vp  who  so  can  take  hede 

And  susteineth  him  in  his  moste  nede 

As  his  piller,  and  as  his  supnoaile. 

For  finally,  ne  were  the  poorailo 

Her8  bearer  vp  and  supportacion, 

Farewell  Lordship  and  domination 

Throughout  the  lande,  of  every  high  estate. 

Wherefore,  me  semeth,  more  is  fortunate 

Sterling,  guidance.  *  Strange  ne  solein,  distant  nor  sullen. 

7  Rowne,  whisper.  *  Her,  their. 
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Of  Mercuric  the  swote  sngred  Harpe 

Then  Mars  sweard  whetted  kene  and  sharpe  ; 

More  accepted,  with  his  aspectes  good, 

Then  is  this  war  god  with  his  lookes  wood.  100 

What  the  goodlihed  of  a  prince  auaileth 
to  whine  the  hartes  of  his  people. 

For  humble  speache,  with  glad  contenance 

Maie  a  Prince  more  sothely  auance 

Emong  his  people,  hartes  for  to  winne 

Of  inward  loue,  whiche  will  not  twinne, 

Then  golde,  richesse,  pride  or  tyrannic, 

Other  disdaine,  daunger  or  surquedie. 

For  of  Lordes,  these  clerkes  can  reporte 

But  that  loue  her  croune  doe  supporte 

The  fine  is  ill,  and  in  conclusion 

I  take  recorde,  of  kyng  Amphion  110 

Example  good  of  kyng  Amphion 

That  builte  Thebes  by  his  eloquence 
More  then  of  pride  or  of  violence  ; 
Noble  and  riche  that  like  was  no  wher  none  ; 
And  thus  the  walles,  made  of  lime  and  stone, 
Were  reised  first  by  singyng  of  this  kyng 
Like  as  Poetes  feinen  in  her  writyng. 

How  after  thopinion  of  some  aucthours,  king 
Cadmus  builte  first  the  citee  of  Thebes. 

But  sothely  yet,  some  expositours 

G-roundyng  hem  selven  upon  old  aucthours 

Sain  that  Cadmus,  the  famous  olde  man, 

Full  long  afore,  the  citee  first  began  120 

And  all  the  grounde  of  buildyng  he  first  sette 

And  all  the  boundes  by  compas  out  mette 

"With  thonges  out  kerue  of  a  bolles  side 

Whiche  he  enuiron  stretchen  mighte  wide 

To  get  in  lande  of  a  full  large  space 

Where  vpon  to  builde  a  dwellyng  place. 

How  the  countree  of  Boece,  took  first  his 
name  of  a  Bulles  skinne,  and  after  called 
Thebes,  And  how  king  Cadmus  was  exiled 
out  of  Thebes,  by  prowesse  of  kynge 
Amphion. 

And  called  was  the  soile  thus  getten  in 

Whilom  Boece,  of  the  Bulles  skin, 

The  name  was  after  into  Thebes  tourned. 

But  Cadmus  hath  not  there  long  soiourned,          130 

Like  in  storie,  as  it  is  compiled, 

For  shortly  he  fro  thennes  was  exiled 

Neuer  after  for  to  dwell  in  the  toun 

By  the  knighthode  of  this  Amphion, 

Whiche  he  performeth,  raising  for  the  nones 

The  citee  Thebes,  of  mightie  square  stones 

As  I  you  told,  a  lite  here  toforne. 

And  Cadmus  thus  his  kingdome  hath  lorne 

Sceptre  and  croune,  and  his  power  roiall. 

Now  haue  I  tolde  unto  you  ground  of  all,  140 

That  ye  well  knowe  by  informacion 

Clerely  the  pith,  and  thexpoxicion 

Of  this  matter,  as  clerkes  can  you  tell. 

It  were  but  vain,  lenger  for  to  dwell, 

I  will  not  tary  you  on  this  mattere 

Sith  my  tale,  whiche  that  ye  shall  here 

Upon  our  waie,  will  laste  a  longe  while 

The  space  in  soth,  I  suppose,  of  vii.  mile. 

And  now  ye  knowe,  first  how  Amphion 

Builte  and  began  this  citee  and  this  toun,  150 

fieignyng  there  long  after  as  I  rede. 


Of  hym  no  more,  for  I  will  precede 
To  my  purpose  that  I  first  boiruu 
Not  tellyng  here,  how  the  line  ran 

How  the  line  of  Amphion  by  discente,  was 
conueighed  to  kyng  Laius. 

Fro  kyng  to  kynge,  by  succession 
Conueiyng  doune,  by  the  stocke  of  Amphion 
Ceriously  by  line,  all  the  discent ; 
But  leue  all  this,  plainly  of  entent 
To  tellen  forthe,  in  bookes  as  I  rede 
How  Laius,  by  processe  gan  succede. 


160 


"  The  Story  of  Thebes  "  was  first  published  in  the 
edition  of  Chaucer  issued  by  John  Stowe  in  1561. 
The  text  was  printed  carelessly,  and  punctuated 
without  much  reference  to  its  sense.  I  have  left 
the  spelling  untouched  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
extract,  but  have  changed  the  punctuation,  and 
ventured  now  and  then  to  add  a  word  or  syllable. 


INITIAL.  (Prom  Oc- 
cleve'x  MS.  of  hi* 
"De  Reyimine  Prin- 
cipitm.") 


CHAPTER  VI. 
OCCLEVE'S  "DE  REGIMIXE  PRIXCIPTTM." 

USYXG  upone  the  restless  busy- 
ness 
The  which  this  troubly  world 

hath  ay  on  hand 
That  other  thyng  than  fmyt  of 

bitterness 
Ne  yieldeth  not,    as   I    can 

•understand, 
At  Chestres    Inne  right  fast 

by  the  Strand, 

As  1  lay  in  my  bed  upon  a  night, 
Thought  me  bereft  of  sleep  the  force  and  might. 

So  begins  the  "De  Regimine  Principum"  of 
Thomas  Occleve,  Lydgate's  contemporary, 
who  was  also  born  about  the  year  1370.  We 
have  had,  in  another  volume  of  this  Library,  some 
illustrations  of  his  life  through  minor  poems  of  his.v 
Yet  more  suggestive  of  his  life  and  character  is  the 
introduction  to  his  longer  poem, 

DE    REGIMINE    PRINCIPUM. 

In  the  original  introduction  to  this  new  version 
of  "The  Governail  of  Princes,"  Occleve  says  that, 
sleepless  with  trouble,  he  got  up  and  walked  into  the 
fields,  where,  thinking  of  the  insecurity  of  wealth  anc7 
of  the  heaviness  bi*ed  by  poverty,  of  which  one  can 
have  a  secm*e  possession,  he  met  a  poor  old  hoary 
man,  whose  greeting,  for  sickly  distress  of  thought, 
he  did  not  answer.  But  the  old  man  called  to  him, 
"  Sleepest  thou,  man  1  Awake  !  "  and  shook  him  till 
he  answered  at  last  with  a  sigh,  bidding  him  go  and 
not  increase  his  grief.  The  old  man  bade  him  talk 
with  him,  if  he  wished  ease  of  his  sorrow.  Was 
he  lettered1? — Yea,  somewhat. — Blessed  be  (u«l. 
Lettered  folk  could  hear  reason,  and  so  "  pluck  up 
thine  hert,  I  hope  I  shall  thee  cure." — Cure,  good 
man  ?  cure  yourself  that  tremble  as  you  go.  You 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems/'  pages  56—61. 
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are  as  full  of  clap  as  a  mill.  You  annoy  me  more 
than  you  think.  It  must  be  a  stronger  man  than 
you  that  shall  relieve  me. — But,  my  son,  said  the 
old  man,  it  will  not  hurt  you  to  listen. — Peter  ! 
good  man,  you  may  talk  here  till  evening,  but  all  is 
in  vain,  such  is  my  pain  of  encumbrous  thought. — 
Take  counsel  and  it  will  mend, 

"  Woe  bo  to  him  that  lust  to  be  alone  ; 
For  if  he  falle,  helpe  hath  he  none 
To  rise." 

He  must  listen ;  and  first  let  him  tell  his  grievance. 
Is  it  the  care  of  abundance,  or  the  care  of  poverty, 
or  is  he  a  tormented  lover1?  Say  on.  You  see  the 
beggar  is  relieved  every  day,  because  he  shows  him- 
self;  if  he  kept  close  and  held  his  peace  he  might 
sit  all  the  day  helpless. 

"  Some  man  for  lakke  of  occupacioun 

Muscthe  ferther  than  his  witte  may  streeche, 

And  all  thurghe  the  fendes  instigacioun, 

Dampnable  erroure  holdethe,  and  kan  not  lesche 
For  counseille  ne  rede ;  as  did  a  wrecche 
Not  long  agoo,  which  that  for  heresye 
Convict  and  brent  was  unto  asshen  drye. 

My  lord  the  prynce,  God  him  save  and  blesse  ! 

Was  at  his  dedely  castigacioun, 
And  of  "his  soule  hade  grete  tendirenesse, 

Thurstyng  sore  his  salvacioun." 

That  is  to  say,  when  John  Badby,  blacksmith  or 
tailor,  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  a  barrel  was 
prepared  in  which  to  burn  him,  Henry,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  urged  recanta- 
tion ;  Badby  remaining  firm,  was  put  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  burning  fuel  was  heaped  round  it.  The 
prince,  moved  by  his  cries  of  agony,  caused  the  fuel 
to  be  cleared  from  around  him,  and  again,  when  he 
was  half  dead,  spoke  to  him,  offering  to  procure 
pardon  and  even  a  pension.  Badby  remained  firm ; 
the  prince  with  some  anger  ordered  the  fuel  to  be 
heaped  round  him  again,  and  he  was  burned  to 
ashes  as  a  hopeless  heretic. 

After  having  given  six  stanzas  to  the  burning 
of  John  Badby,  Occleve  makes  his  old  man,  in  a 
seventh  stanza,  say  that  it  is  for  divines  to  inquire 
what  has  become  of  the  heretic's  soul — he  knows  not, 

"  But  wolde  God  the  Cristes  foes  ech  one 
That  as  he  helde  were  yserved  so, 
For  I  am  sure  there  ben  many  mo." 

When  the  old  man  has  preached  more  upon  the 
sin  of  heresy,  Occleve  answers  that  this  is  not  his 
trouble ;  he  believes  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fiend  in  all  the  articles  of  faith. 
That  rejoices  the  old  man.  And  now  let  him  not 
be  despised  for  his  weed.:  great  virtue  reigneth  oft 
under  an  old  poor  habit.  Rich  dress  is  fit  for 
worthy  men,  but  it  is  ill  with  men  who,  if  they  pay 
for  it,  spend  all  they  have  upon  a  gown  of  scarlet 
twelve  yards  wide,  with  pendant  sleeves  down  on 
the  ground,  and  the  fur  set  therein  worth  twenty 


pounds  or  more.  There  is  no  telling  from  afar,  by 
their  dress,  a  lord  from  a  commoner.  "  O  !  lordes, 
it  sitte  yow  amende  this."  By  my  life  there  goes  no 
less  than  a  yard  of  broadcloth  into  a  man's  tippet 
Let  every  lord  forbid  his  men  such  great  array. 
What  is  a  lord  without  his  attendance  1 

"  I  putte  caas  his  foes  hym  assaile 
Sodeinly  in  the  strete,  what  helpe  shalle  he 
Whos  sieves  encombrous  so  side  trayle 
Do  to  his  lord  ?     He  may  him  not  availe. 
In  such  a  caas  he  is  but  a  womman, 
He  may  not  stonde  hym  in  stede  of  a  man. 

His  armcs  two  han  nigh  ynougye  to  done, 
And  somewhat  more,  his  sieves  up  to  holde." 

The  tailors  soon  will  have  to  go  into  the  fields  to 
shape,  and  spread,  and  fold,  their  boards  will  be  too 
narrow  for  the  cloth  that  shall  be  worked  into  a 
gown;  the  skinner,  too,  will  have  to  go  into  the 
fields,  his  house  in  London  being  too  small  for  his 
trade.  There  is  more  from  the  old  man  on  this 
head.  "  In  olde  time  "  things  were  not  so.  Duke 
John  of  Lancaster  had  not  his  garments  too  wide,  and 
yet  they  became  him  wonderfully  well.  If  there 
were  now  less  waste  in  clothes,  virtues  would  walk 
more  thick  among  the  people. 

"  Now  have  thise  lordes  but  litelle  nede  of  bromes 
To  sweepe  away  the  filthe  out  of  the  strete, 

Setthe  side  sieves  of  penylees  groomes 
Wole  it  up  likke,  be  it  drye  or  wete." 

Truth  and  cleanness  in  lords'  courts  have  little 
honour  if  they  come  in  narrow  clothes.  But,  said 
the  old  man,  though  my  clothes  are  narrow,  good 
son,  have  of  me  no  disdain.  Then  he  turned  from 
his  poverty  to  his  age,  and  moralised  at  length  upon 
age  and  youth ;  painting  the  riot  of  youth,  not 
without  living  touches  that  illustrate  customs  of 
the  time.  The  poet  answered  that  he  did  not 
contemn  his  poverty  or  age,  but  he  did  not  think 
him  able  to  ease  his  vexed  mind.  Already,  however, 
he  had  been  eased  and  comforted  by  his  wise  counsel, 
and  he  would  seek  further  relief  of  him.  Tell  me, 
said  the  old  man, — but  first,  where  dwellest  thou  ? 

"  In  the  office  of  the  prive-seel  I  wone. 
To  write  there  is  my  custume  and  wone, 
Unto  the  seel,  and  have  twenty  yere 
And  foure  come  Estren,  and  that  is  nere." 

The  king,  then  he  went  on  to  tell,  was  gracious 
enough  to  him,  and  had  given  him  an  annuity  for 
life  of  twenty  marks.1  If  that  were  paid,  it  would 
stand  well  enough  with  him ; 

"  But  paiement  is  harde  to  gete  now  adayes, 
And  that  me  putte  in  many  foule  affrayes." 

If  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his  annuity,  how  shall  he  be 
able  to  live  when  he  serves  no  longer?  If  now  in 
his  green  age,  and  being  in  court,  he  hardly,  with 
great  pains,  obtains  payment,  when  he  is  old  and 

i  A  mark  was  13s.  4d. 
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out  of  court  his  purse  may  be  no  more  than  a  sheath 
for  a  farthing. 

"  Loo,  fader  myne,  this  dullethe  me  to  dethe ; 
Now  God  hclpo  alle,  for  but  yf  he  me  socoure, 
My  future  yeres  ben  like  to  be  soure." 

Service  is  no  heritage,  and  when  he  can  work  no 
more  he  may  suffer  the  stoi-m  after  the  merry  tide. 
Then  he  himself  proceeds  to  moralise  on  the  world's 
mutability,  bids  the  young  honour  their  elders, 
knighthood  awake  and  help  his  brother,  the  pros- 
perous remember  that  they  stand  on  ice.  He  fears 
in  his  own  future  the  slipperiness  of  the  world's 
friendship. 

"  In  feithe,  fader,  my  livelode  beside 

The  annuitee  of  which  I  above  tolde 
May  not  excede  yerly  in  no  tide 

Six  mark. 

Sixe  mark  yerely,  and  no  more  but  that, 

Fadir,  to  me  me  thynkethe  is  f  ulle  lite, 
Consideryng  how  that  I  am  nat 

In  husbondrie  not  lernede  worthe  a  myte  ; 

Scarsly  knowe  I  to  chare  away  the  kyte." * 

Stooping  to  write  has  spoilt  his  back  for  lading 
carts  or  tilling  barrows.  Writing  is  work  that 
needs  mind,  eye,  and  hand.  Artificers  can  talk  or 
sing  over  their  work, 

"  But  we  labouren  in  travaillous  stilnesse. 
We  stoupe  and  stare  upon  the  shepes  skyn 
And  kepe  most  our  songe  and  our  wordes  in." 

Writing  also  annoys  greatly  the  stomach,  the 
back,  and  the  eyes. 

"  What  man  that  twenty  yere  and  more 
In  writyng  hath  contynuede,  as  have  I, 

I  dar  wele  sey  it  smerteth  hym  f  ulle  sore 
In  every  veyne  and  place  of  his  body." 

That  is  the  poet's  cause  of  grief. — Is  it  all  1  asks 
the  old  man. — All. — The  grief  then  is  fear  of 
poverty.  "  For  shame !  why  makest  thou  all  this 
wo  ? "  Then  follows  praise  of  poverty,  with  reference 
first  to  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  then  to  philosophy 
that  tells  how  securely  the  poor  man  may  sleep  of 
nights  with  his  door  unbolted. 

A  king  of  Sicily  was  always  served  on  earthen 
vessels  that  he  might  not  forget  he  was  a  potter's 
son.  Scipio  Africanus  left  not  enough  to  pay  for 
his  burial.  Solomon  prayed  that  he  might  have 
neither  riches  nor  poverty,  and  in  that  mean  the  old 
man  held  Occleve  to  stand,  for  he  could  feed  and 
clothe  himself  upon  six  marks  a  year. — Yes,  he  said, 
but  he  was  not  perfect  enough  to  take  it  so. — Let 
him  be  patient  then.  St.  Ambrose  quitted  the 
company  of  a  man  who  never  had  been  unfortunate, 
lest  he  should  take  part  in  the  coming  vengeance, 
and  soon  after  the  fortunate  man  with  all  his  house 
was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.  (A  churchman's 

'  Scare  away  the  kite. 


recasting  of  the  story  of  Polycrates.)  Churchmen 
gape  after  fat  benefices.  Now-a-days  one  church 
may  not  suffice  to  one  man. 

"  But  algate  he  mote  have  pluralitee 
Elles  he  can  not  lyveri  in  no  wise. 
Ententyfly  he  kopethe  his  servise 
In  courte,  thcr  his  labour  shalle  not  moule, 
But  to  his  cure  lokcth  he  fullc  foule. 

Thoughe  that  his  chauncelle  roof  be  alle  to  torne 
And  on  the  hye  awtere  reyne  or  snewe, 

He  rckkcthe  not,  the  cost  may  bo  forborne 
Cristes  hous  to  repaire  or  make  newe ; 
And  thoughe  ther  be  f  ulle  many  a  viscious  hewe 
Under  his  cure,  he  taketh  of  it  no  kepe  : 
He  rekketh  not  how  rusty  ben  his  shepe. 

He  is  loth  to  dispend  "  the  oynement  of  holy  ser- 
moning."  But  the  poet  says  the  time  is  past  for 
him  to  be  a  priest  as  he  once  thought  to  have  been. 
"  Then,"  he  is  asked,  "  art  thou  a  wedded  man 
percaas 1 " 

"  Ye,  sothely,  fader  myne,  right  so  I  am. 

I  gased  longe  first,  and  waitede  faste 
After  some  benefice,  and  whan  none  cam, 

By  processe  I  weddede  me  atte  laste, 

And  God  it  wote  it  sore  me  agaste 

To  bynde  me  where  I  was  at  my  large ; 

But  done  it  was,  I  take  on  me  the  charge." 

That  is  the  trouble  you  spoke  of? — Yes. — Then 
you  shall  do  well  enough,  said  the  wise  man.  God 
knows  every  man's  intent,  and  "  he  for  thy  best  a 
wyfe  unto  thee  sent."  If  you  had  been  a  priest  you 
would  have  been  like  the  rest.  Thank  God  that 
you  are  as  you  ai'e.  The  orders  of  priesthood  and 
of  wedlock  are  both  virtuous.  The  poet  is  asked 
whether  his  fellows  at  home  have  any  helper.  Yes, 
they  have  a  good  friend  called  Nemo,  and  this  leads 
to  comment  on  the  injustice  of  the  lords  to  whom  the 
poor  make  suit,  and  how  the  lords'  men  take  bribes 
and  intercept  the  payments  of  the  office  clerks.  The 
poet,  asked  wherefore  he  took  a  wife,  replies,  "Onely 
for  love  I  chees  hir  to  my  mate.''  This  raises  the 
question,  What  is  love  1  and  censure  of  the  views  oi 
the  day  against  high  honour  due  to  marriage.  The 
argument  returns  to  the  unpaid  annuity.  Does  not 
my  lord  the  prince  kmrv  of  you  1  asks  the  old  man. 
— "Yis,  fader,  he  is  my  goode  gracious  lorde." — 
Complain  to  him  then,  in  Latin  or  French.  You  of 
the  privy-seal  are  well  practised  in  them. — Yet, 
father,  of  them  full  small  is  my  taste. — Then  you 
have  wasted  your  time. 

"  What  shalle  I  calle  the  ?    What  is  thy  name  ?" 
"  Occleve,  fader  myne,  men  callen  me."- 

"  Occleve,  sonne?" — "Ywis,  fader,  the  same."- 
"  Sone,  I  have  hcrde  or  this  men  spoke  of  the : 
Thow  were  acqueynted  with  Chaucers  parde  ?" — 
"  God  save  his  soule  !  best  of  ony  wight." — 
"Sone,  I  wole  holde  thee  that  I  have  thee  liiglit. 

Althoughe  thou  sey  thou  nouther  in  Latyne 
Ne  in  Frensshe  canst  but  smalle  endite, 

In  Englisshe  tunge  thou  canst  wele  afyne." — 
"  Truely  therof  can  I  but  a  lyte." — 
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Then  write  to  your  prince  in  English,  says  the 
old  man,  "write  to  hym  no  thyng  that  sownethe  to 
vice."  Since  he  is  your  good  lord,  speak  humbly 
to  him  as  his  good  servant.— Father,  I  assent,  with 
heart  trembling  as  the  aspen  leaf. 

"  But  welc  away !  so  is  myne  herte  wo, 

That  the  honour  of  Englisshe  tonge  is  dede, 

Of  whiche  I  was  wonte  have  counseilo  and  rede ! 

0,  maister  dere  and  fader  reverent, 

My  Maister  Chaucers,  floure  of  eloquence, 
Mirrour  of  fructuous  entendement ! 
0,  universal  fader  in  science, 
Alias  !  that  thou  thyne  excellent  prudence 
In  thy  bedde  mortalle  myghtest  not  bequethe, 
What  eyled  dethe,  alias !  why  wold  he  sic  the  ? 

0  dethe,  thou  didest  not  harme  singulere 
In  slaughtre  of  hym,  hut  all  this  londe  it  smertethe ! 

But  natheles  yit  hast  thow  no  powere 

His  name  to  slee  ;  his  hye  vertu  astertethe 1 
TJnslayne  fro  the,  whiche  ay  us  lyfly  hertethe, 
With  bookcs  of  his  ornat  endityng, 
That  is  to  alle  this  lande  enlumynyng. 

Hast  thou  not  eke  maister  Gower  slayn, 

Whos  vertu  I  am  insufficient 
For  to  discrive,  I  wote  wele  in  certayn  ?  " 

.  The  old  man  presently  bade  the  young  poet  go 
home  to  his  meat,  and  not  forget  what  he  had  said. 
Occleve  in  vain  asked  the  old  man  to  dine  with  him. 
But  he  was  to  be  found  every  day  at  Carmes  mass, 
about  seven  o'clock.  So  the  poet  went  home  alone 
to  his  meal,  and  on  the  morrow  he  took  pen  and  ink 
and  parchment,  and  took  courage  to  write  to  his  lord 
the  prince.  Then  follows,  as  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
the  treatise  "  De  Kegimine  Principum,"  compiled,  he 
says  himself,  from  a  book  of  that  name  by  ^Egidius 
or  Giles  de  Colonna,  the  "  Secretum  Secretorum  "  as- 
cribed to  Aristotle,  and  the  "  Game  of  Chess  Moi'al- 
ised,"  by  Jacobus  de  Cessolis,  or  Jacques  de  Cessoles, 
translated  through  the  French  as  Caxton's  "  Game  of 
Chess."  But  the  treatise  is  digested  into  practical 
counsel,  not  without  reminder  of  the  unpaid  annuity, 
and  towards  the  end  with  deprecation  of  the  wars 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  and  an 
invocation  of  Peace  for  the  land.  Let  Christian 
kings  war  only  on  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
Thus  Occleve  addresses  his 

Hye  and  noble  prince  excellent, 

My  lorde  the  prince,  O,  my  lorde  gracious, 

1,  humble  servaunt  and  obedient 
Unto  your  estate  hye  and  glorious, 

Of  whiche  I  am  fulle  tendir  and  fulle  jelous 
Me  recomaunde  unto  your  worthynesse, 
With  hert  entier  and  spirit  of  mekenesse. 

Right  humbly  axyng  of  you  licence 

That  with  my  penne  I  may  to  you  declare, 
So  as  that  can  my  wittes  innocence, 

1  Astertethe,  starts  aside,  escapes. 


Mync  inwarde  wille  that  thurstethe  the  welfare 
Of  your  persono  ;  and  elles  be  I  bare 
Of  blisse,  when  that  the  colde  stroke  of  dethe 
My  lyfe  hathe  quenchede  and  me  byraft  my  breth 

Though  that  my  livelode  and  possessioun 
Be  skant,  I  richo  am  of  benevolence  ; 
o  you  therof  can  1  be  no  nygoun ; 
Goode  haue  I  none  by  whiche  your  excellence 
May  plesed  be,  and  for  myne  impotence 
Stoppeth  the  way  to  do  as  I  were  bolde, 
I  write  as  he  that  your  goode  lyfe  fayne  wolde. 

Arestotle,  most  famous  philosdfre 

His  Epistles  to  Alisaundre  sent, 
Whos  sentence  is  wel  bette  that  gold  in  cofre 

And  more  holsomer  grounded  to  trewe  entent ; 

For  alle  that  ever  tho  epistles  ment, 

To  sette  was  this  worthy  conquerdur 

In  reule,  how  to  sustene  his  honour. 

The  tendir  love  and  the  fervent  chiertee 
That  this  worthy  clerk  ay  to  his  kyng  here, 

Trustyng  his  welthe  durable  to  be, 
Unto  his  hert  stak  and  satte  so  nere, 
That  by  writing  his  counseille  yave  he  clere 
Unto  his  lorde,  to  kepe  hym  fro  myschaunce, 
As  witnessethe  his  Booke  of  Governaunce. 

Of  whiche  and  of  Gyles  of  Eegement 2 

Of  prynces  plotmele  3  thynke  I  to  translate ; 

And  thoughe  that  symple  be  my  sentement, 
0  worthy  prynce,  I  you  beseche  algate 
Considerethe  how  that  endityng  hathe  in  hate 
My  dulle  conceyte  and  not  accorde  may 
Withe  my  childhode,  I  am  so  childisshe  ay. 

Also  beseche  I  that  the  altitude 

Of  your  estate,  thoughe  this  pampflet 

None  ordre  holde,  ne  in  hym  enclude, 
Nor  greved  be,  for  I  can  do  no  bette. 
Another  day  whan  witte  and  I  be  mette, 
Which  longe  is  to,  and  han  us  frendely  kiste, 
Discover  I  wole  that  now  is  not  wiste. 

Natheles  suche  as  is  my  smalle  cunnyng, 
With  al  so  trewe  an  hert  I  wole  it  oute 

As  tho  two  4  did,  or  ever  clerk  living. 
But  tremblyng  is  my  spirite  out  of  doute 
That  to  performe  that  I  am  aboute, 
Alias !  the  stuffe  of  sadde  intelligence 
Me  faileth,  to  speke  in  so  hye  presence. 

Symple  is  my  gost,  and  scarce  my  lettrure 

Unto  your  excellence  for  to  write 
Myne  inwarde  love  ,  and  yit  in  aventure 


2  Gyles  of  Begement.    Gilles  or  JEgidius  of  Colonna  was  an  Austin 
Friar,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
century.      He  studied  tinder  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  became  in  J292 
General  of  his  Order.    He  is  said  to  have  written  his  treatise  "  De 
Regimine  Principum  "  for  Philip  the  Fair,  when  acting  as  his  pre- 
ceptor.   He  was  present  as  Archbishop  of  Bourges  at  the  Council  of 
Vienue  in  1311,  and  died  in  1316  at  Aviguon. 

3  By  successive  sketches.    Plot  or  plat  is  a  plan  or  outline ;  meal  is 
from  First-English  "meelum,"  by  parts.     So  pound-mele,  flock-mele, 
parcel-mele,  stund-mele  were  old  English  words. 

*  Aristotle  and  .ffigidius. 
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Wole  I  rne  putte,  thoughe  I  can  but  lite. 
My  dere  maister,  —God  his  soul  quyte ! — 
And  fader,  Chaucers,  fayne  wolde  me  ban  taught, 
But  I  was  dullc,  and  lernede  right  naught. 

Alias  !  my  worthy  maister  honorable, 
This  londes  verray  tresour  and  richesse, 

Dethe  by  thy  dothe  hatho  harme  irreperable 
Unto  us  done,  hir  vengeable  duresse 
Dispoilede  hathe  this  lend  of  the  swetnesse 
Of  rethoryk  fro  us,  to  Tullius 
Was  never  man  so  like  amonges  us. 

Also  who  was  hyer  in  philosofyo 

To  Aristotle  in  our  tunge  but  thow  ? 

The  steppes  of  Virgile  in  poysye 
Thou  folwedst  eke,  men  wote  wele  ynow, 
That  combrewarlde  that  thee  my  maister  slow, 
Wolde  I  slayne  were  ! 1  dethe  was  to  hastyfe, 
To  renne  on  the,  and  reve  the  thy  lyfe. 

Dethe  hathe  but  small  consideraci6un 

Unto  the  vertuous,  I  have  espied, 
No  more,  as  sheweth  the  probacioun, 

Than  to  a  vicious  maister  loselle  triede  ; 

Amonge  an  hepe  every  man  is  maistrede ; 

Withe  hir  as  wele  the  poore  as  the  riche, 

Lerede  and  lowed,  all  stonden  eliche.2 

She  myght  have  taryede  hir  vengeaunce  a  while 

Til  that  some  man  hade  egalle  to  the  be. 
Nay  lete  be  that !  she  knewe  wele  that  this  yle 

May  never  man  forth  brynge  like  to  the, 

And  hir  office  nedes  do  mote  she  ; 

God  bade  hir  do  so,  I  truste  for  the  beste, 

0  maister,  maister,  God  thy  soule  reste  ! 

Now  to  my  matere,  as  that  I  began  ; 
There  is  a  booke,  Jacob  de  Cassoles,3 

Of  the  odre  of  Prechours,  made,  a  worthy  man, 
That  the  Chesse  moralisede  clepede  is, 
In  which  I  purpose  eke  to  laboure  ywis, 
And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  litelle  witte 
Afforde  may,  I  thynke  translate  it. 

And  al  be  it  that  in  that  place  square 
Of  the  lystcs,  I  mene  the  eschekere, 
A  man  may  lerne  to  be  wise  and  ware. 

1  that  have  aventurede  many  a  yere 
My  witto  therein  is  but  litelle  the  nere, 

Save  that  somwhat  I  knowe  a  kynges  draught; 
Of  other  draughted  lernede  have  I  naught. 

And  for  that  amonge  the  draughtes  everychone 
That  unto  the  chesse  appertene  may, 

Is  none  so  nedefulle  unto  your  persone 
To  knowe,  as  that  of  the  cheerte  verray 
That  I  have  hade  unto  your  noblesse  ay, 
And  shalle,  yf  your  plesaunce  it  be  to  here, 
A  kynges  draught  report  I  shalle  now  here. 

1  I  would  that  cumber  world  were  slain  that  slew  thee,  my  master. 
"  Cumberworld  "  perhaps  from  bringing  sorrow  (kummer) ;  perhaps 
from  burdening  (incumbo). 

*  Eliche,  alike. 

1  Jacob  of  Casali,  a  Dominican  Friar,  wrote  about  A.D.  1290  a  Latin 
treatise  in  four  books  on  chess  moralised,  "  Liber  Moral  ix  de  Ludo 
Scaccorum  per  Fratrem  Jacobum  de  Cassules." 


I  am  sure  that  the  bookes  alle  thre 

Redde  hathe  and  seen  your  innate  sapience  ; 

And  as  I  hope,  her  vertues  folwen  ye ; 
But  unto  you  compile  I  this  sentence, 
That,  at  the  good  luste  of  your  excellence, 
In  short  ye  beholde  may  and  rede 
That  in  hem  thre  is  scatered  ferre  in  brede.4 

And  althoughe  it  be  no  matter  of  nede 

.     Yow  to  conseile  what  to  done  or  leve, 

Yf  that  you  liste  of  stories  to  take  hede, 
Somwhat  it  may  prof  ite,  by  your  leve ; 
At  hardest  whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambre  at  eve, 
They  ben  goode  to  drive  farthc  the  nyght, 
They  shulle  not  harme,  yf  they  be  read  aright. 

To  your  hyenesse  thynke  it  not  to  longe 

Though  in  that  draught  I  somwhat  wade  deep, 

The  thewes  vertuous  that  to  it  longe 

Wacchen  my  ghost,  and  letten  hym  to  slepe.6 
Now  God  in  vertu  mayntene  you  and  kepe, 
And  I  beseche  your  magnificence, 
Yeve  unto  me  benigne  audience. 

For  thoughe  I  to  the  steppes  clergyalle 

Of  thise  clerkes  thre  can  not  atteyne, 
Yit  for  to  putte  in  prees  my  conceyt  smalle 

Goode  wille  me  artethe  6  take  on  me  the  peyne ; 

But  sore  in  me  quappethe  every  veyne, 

So  dredfulle  am  I  of  myne  ignorance. 

The  crosse  of  Criste  me  spede  and  avaunce ! 

Occleve  goes  on  to  urge  the  Prince  that  he  keep 
faith  with  his  subjects,  by  observing  his  coronation 
oaths. 

Thoo  othes  that  at  your  creacidun 

Shalle  thurghe  your  tonge  passe,  hem  wele  observe 

Lete  no  coldurede  excusacidun 

You  make  from  hem  slippe  aside  or  swerve ; 
Holde  up  her  hede,  lete  them  not  in  yow  sterve ; 7 
It  is  not  knyghtly  from  an  othe  to  varie 
A  kyng  of  trouthe  ought  ben  exemplarie. 

He  enforces  this,  by  the  example  of  Marcus 
Regulus,  and  then  discourses  of  Justice,  Pity, 
Mercy,  Patience,  Humility,  Chastity,  Sobriety, 
Magnanimity,  Liberality,  Prudence,  enforcing  his 
teaching  by  various  examples  of  each  virtue.  Here 
is  one  of  the  stories,  that  of  John  of  Canace,  with 
the  spelling  modernised  as  far  as  verse  permits : 

Of  Fooles-Largesse  will  I  talk  a  space, 
How  it  befcl,  I  note8  in  what  countree, 

But  there  was  one  named  Johan  of  Canace, 
A  riche  man,  and  two  daughters  had  he 
That  to  twey  worthy  men  of  a  citee 
He  wedden  let ;  and  there  was  glad-n-ess 
And  revel  more  than  I  can  express. 

The  father  his  daughters  and  their  husbandes 

Loved  full  well,  and  had  them  lief  and  dear ; 
Time  after  time  he  gave  them  with  his  handes 


*  Ferre  in  brede,  far  abroad. 

5  Make  my  spirit  watchful,  and  hinder  it  from  sleep. 

«  Artethe,  causes.          1  Sterve,  die.          8  Note,  ae  wat,  know  not. 
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Of  his  good  passingly,  and  they  such  cheer 
Him  made,  and  were  of  so  pleasant  manere 
That  he  no  wist  how  to  be  better  at  ease, 
They  couden  him  so  well  cherish  and  please. 

For  he  as  much  frequented l  in  partie 

Their  house  as  he  did  his  owen  house. 
They  helden  him  up  with  their  flatterie, 

That  of  expense  he  was  outrageous  ; 

And  of  his  goods  they  were  aye  desirous ; 

All  that  they  asked  haden  they  ready 

And  they  were  ever  upon  him  greedy. 

This  seely  2  man  continued  his  outrage  3 

Till  all  his  good  was  wasted  and  was  gone. 
And  when  they  felt  his  expenses  assuage 

They  were  to  him  unkinde  right  anon. 

For  after  that  had  he  cherishing  none  ; 

They  weary  weren  of  his  companye. 

And  he  was  wise  and  shope  a  remedye. 

He  to  a  merchant  go'th  of  his  notice,4 

Which  that  his  trusty  friend  had  been  full  yore, 

Beseeching  him  that  he  would  him  chevice  5 
Of  ten  thousand  pound,  no  longer  ne  more 
Than  dayes  three,  and  he  would  it  restore 
At  his  day ;  this  was  done,  the  sum  he  hent 6 
And  to  his  owen  house  therewith  he  went. 

And  on  the  morrow  prayed  he  to  suppcre 

His  sones  both  and  his  daughters  also. 
They  to  him  came,  without  any  dangere,7 

How  that  they  fareden  let  it  pass  and  go. 

They  fareden  well,  withouten  wordes  mo. 

To  his  cunning,  great  disport  he  them  made, 

He  did  his  might  to  cheere  them  and  glade. 

After  suppere  when  they  their  time  sye  8 

They  took  their  leave,  and  home  they  would  algate. 

And  he  answered  and  said  them  sickerly , 

"  This  night  shall  ye  not  pass  out  at  this  gate. 
Your  house  is  far,  and  it  is  dark  and  late. 
Speak  it  not ;  for  it  shalle  not  betide." 
And  so  all  night  he  made  them  to  abide. 

The  father  lodged  them,  of  sly  purpose, 
In  a  chamber  was  next  to  his  joining ; 

But  betwixt  them  was  there  but  a  parclds  9 
Of  boarde  not  but 10  of  homely  making, 
Throughout  the  which  at  many  a  chinning  u 
In  cache  chamber  they  mighten  behold 
And  see  what  other  did,  if  that  they  wold. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  slept  that  night, 
Also  it  longeth  not  to  my  matere ; 


1  Frequented,  "  hanted"  in  original. 

2  Seely,  originally  innocent,  simple,  whence  silly  in  the  modern 
sense,  to  which  the  use  of  the  word  here  approaches. 

3  Outrage,  extravagance. 

4  Of  his  notice,  known  to  him. 

s  Chevice,  bargain,  lend.  Old  French  "  chevir,"  to  accomplish. 
See  line  282  of  the  Prologue  to  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  of  the  Mer- 
chant "  With  his  bargayns  and  with  his  chevysaunce." 

6  Hent,  seized,  took. 

7  Without  any  dangere,  no  feir.    A  common  old  phrase  of  the  same 
kind  was  "It  is  no  drede,"  represented  also  by  our  colloquial  "Never 
fear." 

8  Sye,  saw.  9  Parclos,  partition. 
lc  Not  Jmt,  that  was  only.                     n  Chinning,  chink. 


But  on  the  morrow  at  broade  daylight 
The  father  rose  and,  because  they  should  hear 
What  that  he  did,  in  a  boistous  la  manero 
Unto  his  cheste,  which  three  lockes  had, 
He  went,  and  thereat  wrested  he  full  sad.13 

And  when  it  was  y-opened  and  unshut, 

The  bagged  gold  that  the  merchant  him  lent 

He  hath  uncoffered  and  straight  forth  with  it 
Unto  his  beddes  feet  gone  is  and  went. 
What  doeth  then  this  fell  man  and  prudent, 
But  out  this  gold  on  a  tapite  H  hath  shot 
That  in  the  bagges  left  he  there  no  groat. 

And  all  this  did  he  not  but  for  a  wile, 
As  that  ye  shall  well  knowen  afterward  ; 

He  shope15  his  sons  and  daughters  to  beguile. 
His  noise  made  them  dresse  them  upward.16 
They  cast  their  eares  to  his  chamberward  1? 
And  heard  of  gold  the  rushing  and  the  soun, 
As  that  he  rudely  threwe  them  adoun. 

And  to  the  parclos  they  them  haste  and  hie, 
To  wite  and  knowe  what  their  father  wrought. 

In  at  the  chinkes  of  the  boards  they  pry 
And  see  how  he  among  the  nobles 1S  sought 
If  defective  were  any  as  him  thought, 
And  on  his  nail  he  threw  them  oft  and  cast, 
And  bagged  them  and  coffered  them  at  last, 

Opened  his  door,  and  down  goeth  his  way. 

And  after  blive 19  out  of  their  beds  they  rise, 
And  come  down  blive.     Their  father  thanken  they 

For  his  good  cheer,  and  all  in  their  best  wise, 

And  all  was  for  the  goldes  covetise. 

And  to  go  home  they  asked  of  him  leave  ; 

They  ben  departed,  and  there  they  him  leave. 

Walking  homeward  they  jangle  fast,  and  speak 
Of  the  gold  which  they  saw  they  father  have. 

One  said,  "  I  wonder  thereon  ! "     "  And  I  eke," 
Quoth  another,  "  for,  all  so  God  me  save, 
Yesterday,  though  I  should  into  my  grave 
Have  crept,  I  durst  on  it  have  laid  my  life 
That  gold  with  him  not  hadde  been  so  rife !  " 

Now  let  them  muse  on  that,  what  so  them  lest ; 20 
And  to  their  father  now  will  I  me  dress 21 

He  all  this  gold  now  tak'th  out  of  his  chest 
And  to  the  merchant  paid  it  more  and  less, 
Thanking  him  often  for  his  kindeness  ; 
And  thence  he  goeth  home  unto  his  meat, 
And  to  his  sones  house,  when  he  had  eat. 


2  Boistous,  noisy. 

3  Sad,  with  settled  determination.    See  a  note  to  Chaucer's  Clerkes 
Tale,  "Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  40,  note  11. 

*  Tapite,  piece  of  carpet. 

5  Shope,  shaped,  planned. 

6  Dresse  them  upward,  sit  up  in  their  beds. 

7  To  his  chamberward,  in  the  direction  of  his  room. 

8  A  noble  was  a  gold  coin  worth  6s.  8d.,  the  old  lawyer's  fee     Ten 
thousand  pounds  in  nobles  made  a  noble  heap. 

19  Blive,  quickly.      First-English  "bi  life,"  with  animation,  in  a 
lively  manner. 

20  Them  lest,  pleases  them. 

21  Me  dress,  direct  myself.    To  "dress "is  from  the  same  sourer,  us 
direct,  and  originally  means  put  right  or  straight. 
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When  he  came  thither,  they  made  of  him  more 
Than  that  they  weren  wont,  by  many  fold  ; 

So  great  disport  they  made  him  not  full  yore.1 

"  Father,"  quoth  they,  "  this  is  your  own  household; 
In  faith,  there  is  no  thing  within  our  hold 
But  it  shall  be  at  your  com  man  dement. 
Would  God  that  ye  wercn  of  our  assent, 

Then  shoulden  wo  always  together  dwell." 

All  what  they  meanten  wist  he  well  enow. 
"  Sones  and  daughters,"  quoth  he,  "  sooth  to  tell, 

My  will  is  good  also  to  be  with  you. 

How  should  I  merrier  be  ?    Not  wot  I  how, 

Than  with  you  for  to  be  continuell : 

Your  companye  liketh  me  full  well." 

Now  shope  it  so,  they  helden  house  infere2 

Save  the  father,  and  as  they  laughed  and  played 

His  daughters,  both  of  them,  with  laughing  cheer 
Unto  their  father  spake,  and  thus  they  said  : 
And  to  assoil3  their  question  him  they  prayed. 
"  Whatsoever  it  be,''  quoth  the  father,  "now 
An  I  can  or  may  I  shall  it  telle  yow." 

"Now,  goode  father,  how  inuche  money 
In  your  strong  bounde  chest  is,  I  you  pray  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  pound,"  quoth  he  ;  and  lied  loud. 
"  I  told4  them,"  quoth  he,  "  not  full  long  ago, 
And  that  as  readily  as  that  I  coud. 
If  ye  will  after  this  do  to  me  so 
As  ye  have  done,  ye  shall  have  alle  tho." 

After  this  day  they  all  in  one  house  were, 
Till  the  day  came  of  their  father's  dying ; 

Good  meat  and  drink,  and  clothes  for  to  wear, 
He  had,  and  paide  nought  to  his  ending. 
When  he  the  time  saw  of  his  departing 
His  sones  and  his  daughters  did  he  call,5 
And  in  this  wise  he  spake  unto  them  all. 

"  I  not  purpose  make  other  testament 

But  of  that  is  in  my  strong  chest  ybound  ; 

And  right  anon,  ere  I  be  hennes  hent 

An  hundred  pound  of  nobles  good  and  round 
Take  to  the  Preachers  ; 6  tarry  it  no  stound  ; 7 
And  hundred  pound  eke  to  the  Friars  Gray, 
And  to  Carmes 8  fifty ;  tarry  not,  I  pray. 

And  when  I  buried  am,  of  them  the  kayes 
Of  my  cheste  take  ye,  for  they  them  keep. 

By  every  key  i-written  be  the  wayes 

Of  my  will." — This  gold  was  not  suffered  sleep  ; 
It  was  anon  dealt ;  for  their  heartes  deep 
Stuck  in  his  bounden  coffer,  and  all  their  hope 
Was  goode  bagges,  thereinne  for  to  grope. 

To  every  church  and  recluse  of  the  toun 

Bade  he  give  eke  of  gold  a  quantitee. 
All  as  he  bade,  they  weren  prest  and  boun9 


Full  yore,  since  very  long  ngo.  2  Tvfere,  together. 

Assoil,  absolve,  uutie  the  knot,  decide.  *  Told,  counted. 

Did  call,  caused  to  he  called. 

The  Preachers,  the  Dominican  Friars. 

T'lrry  it  no  Kt.und,  <1o  not  de'.ay  it  an  hour. 

Cmnex,  the  Carmelites. 

/  rest  and  boun,  reaiy,  and  ready.  "Prest"  from  Trench  "pret," 
"boun"  from  Icelandic  "  buinn,"  past  participle  of  "bua,"  to 
prepare. 


And  did  it  blive.     But,  so  mote  I  thee,10 
Full  slily  deceived  he  this  meynee,11 
His  sones  and  his  daughters  both  I  mean, 
Their  beardes  shaved  he  both  smooth  and  clean. 

When  he  was  dead,  and  his  obsequies  do  12 
Solempnely  they  to  the  Friars  yede  13 

And  bade  those  keys  deliver  them  unto  ; 
And  as  they  bade  them,  so  the  Friars  dede. 
Those  joyful  sones  dress  them  to  the  stede14 
Whereas  the  stronge  bounden  chest  had  stood, 
But  ere  they  twinned15  thence  they  pecked  mud. 

They  opened  the  chest,  and  found  right  nought 
But  a  pas&ing  greate  seargentes  16  mace 

In  which  there  gaily  made  was  and  wrought 
This  same  scripture  :  —  "I,  Johan  of  Canace, 
Make  such  Testament  here  in  this  place  : 

£earef£    charge  of    of&er 


men, 


fBem   fcesptseb,  sfain   Be   fye  witf? 


We  return  to  Occleve  as  a  counsellor  of  his  own 
king. 

Excellent  prince,  eke  on  the  holydayes 

Bethe  ware  that  ye  not  your  counceiles  holde  ; 

As  for  the  tyme  putte  hem  in  delayes  ; 
Thynkethe  wele  this,  ye  wel  apaide  be  nolde 
Yf  your  sogettes  not  by  your  hest  tolde,1^ 
Right  so  our  Lorde  God,  kyng  and  comaundour 
Of  kynges  alle,  is  wrothe  withe  that  crrour. 

In  the  longe  yere  ben  werkdayes  ynowe, 
If  they  be  wele  spent,  for  to  entende 

To  counceiles  ;  to  God  your  herte  bowe, 
If  ye  desire  men  their  hertes  bende 
To  you  ;  what  kyng  not  dredethe  God  offende, 
Ne  not  rekkethe  do  hym  disobeisance, 
He  shalle  be  disobeyede  eke  pcrchaunce. 

The  first  fynder  of  our  faire  langage 

Hathe  seide  in  cas  semblable,  and  other  mo, 

So  hyely  wele,  that  it  is  my  dotage 

For  to  expresse  or  touche  ony  of  tho  ;  — 
My  worthy  maister  Chaucers,  hym  I  mene, 
Be  thou  advocate  for  hym,  heven  quene  ! 

As  thou  wele  knowest,  blisscde  virgyne, 
Withe  loving  hert  and  hye  devocioun 
In  thyne  honour  he  wrote  fully  many  a  line  ; 

i°So  mote  I  thee,  so  may  I  thrive  ;  First-English  "  theon/'  to  thrive. 
A  common  ejaculation  in  Old  English,  "  So  may  I  prosper,  as  this  is 
the  truth  I  tell." 

11  Meynee,  household.  See  "Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  60,  note  2. 

12  Do,  doiie.  l3  Yede,  went. 

14  Dress  them  to  the  stede,  direct  their  way  to  the  place. 

15  Tu-t  nned,  parted. 

16  The  sergeant  was  an  officer,  now  called  sergeant-at-arms,  who 
attended  on  the  king,  and  on  the  lord  high  steward  in  court  to  arrest 
traitors  and  other  offenders.    Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  wrote  : 

"  The  serjeaut  I  before  the  jailor  name 
Because  he  is  the  dog  that  hunts  the  game  : 
He  worries  it,  and  hriugs  it  to  the  toil 
And  then  the  jailor  lives  upon  the  spoil." 

The  sergeant  there  referred  to  was  the  sheriffs  officer.  The  word, 
introduced  through  French  "  sergent,"  from  the  Latin  "  serviens," 
means  one  who  serves,  and  has  been  npplied  to  other  occupations. 

"  You  would  not  be  well  pleased  if  your  subjects  made  no  account 
of  your  commandment. 
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0  now  thync  helpc  and  thy  promocion  ! 
To  God  thy  sonc  make  a  mocioun 
How  ho  thy  servant  was,  maide  Marie, 
And  lete  his  soule  flouro  and  fructitie. 

Although  his  lyfc  queynto  ]  be,  the  resemblaunce 
Of  hym  hathe  in  mo  so  fresshe  livelynesse, 

That  to  putte  other  men  in  remembraunce 
Of  his  persono  I  have  here  the  liknesse 
Do  make  to  this  ende  in  sothefastnesse. 
That  they  that  have  of  hym  lost  thought  and  mynde, 
By  this  peynture  may  ageyn  him  f  ynde.  2 

The  ymages  that  in  the  chirches  ben 

Maken  folk  thynke  on  God  and  on  his  seyntes, 

Whan  they  the  ymages  beholden  and  seen, 
Wheras  unsight  of  hem  causeth  rcstreintes 
Of  thoughtes  goode  ;  whan  a  thyng  depeynt  is 
Or  entailede,  yf  men  taken  of  it  hede, 
Thought  of  the  liknesse  it  wole  in  hem  brede. 

Yit  some  holden  oppynyoun  and  sey 

That  none  ymages  shulde  ymakede  be. 
They  erren  foule,  and  gone  out  of  the  wey 

Of  trouthe  ;  han  they  skant  sensibilitee. 

Passe  over  now.     That  blissede  Trinite 

Upone  my  maisters  soule  mercy  have  ! 

For  hym,  lad^,  eke  thy  mercy  I  crave  ! 

More  other  thyng  wold  I  fayne  speke  and  touche 
Here  in  this  booke,  but  suche  is  my  dulnesse, 

For  that  alle  voide  and  empty  is  my  pouche 
That  alle  my  luste  is  queynt  withe  hevynesse. 
An  hevy  spirite  commaundethe  stilnesse, 
And  have  I  spoke  of  peis,3  I  shalle  be  stille  : 
God  sende  us  pees,  yf  that  it  be  his  wille  ! 

Touche  I  wole  here  of  pees  a  word  or  two 

As  the  scriptures  maken  mensioun  ; 
And  than  my  booke  is  endedc  all  and  do. 

To  Criste  ordeynethe  he  a  mansidun, 

Whiche  in  his  hertes  habitacidun 

Embracethe  pees  ;  where  pees  is,  Criste  is  there, 

For  Criste  not  luste  abiden  elleswhere. 

Amonge  Cristen  folk,  wrecche  is  he  none 

That  pacyently  suffrethe  a  duresse  ; 
But  sikirly  a  wrecche  is  he  alone 

That  maketh  strife  ;  and  hym  suethe  gladnesse 

Whiche  that  of  pees  counceilethe  the  swetnesse. 

Our  pees  also  and  concorde  brotherly 

Is  sacrifice  to  God  Almyghty. 

Occleve  then  shows  that  three  things  lead  men 
peace  —  conforming  to  God,  humbleness  in  our- 
selves, and  tranquillity  of  thought  with  our  neigh- 
bours. But  there  are  a  venomous  peace,  as  that 
betwixt  Herod  and  Pilate  ;  a  feigned  peace,  as  that 
of  Judas  kissing  Christ;  and  an  inordinate  peace, 


1  Qiiey-nte,  quenched,  extinguished. 

2  Against  this  stanza  of  his  MS.  Ocoleve  placed  a  careful  coloured 
miniature,  which  is  the  only  trustworthy  portrait  of  Chaucer  extant. 
A  copy  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the  volume  of  this  Library  con- 
taining "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  37. 

3  When  I  have  spoken  of  Peace.     A  significant  close  in  a  poem 
addressed  to  King  Henry  V. 
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when  the  greater  obey  the  less,  as  (though  ho  is 
afraid  to  say  it,  for  if  this  come  to  the  hearing  of 
women  he  will  be  sure  to  be  shent)  Adam  had  with 
Eve.  Whereupon  he  enlarges  on  the  sovereignty 
which  wives  have  over  their  husbands. 

By  concorde,  smale  thynges  multiplicn  ; 
And  by  discorde,  hate,  envie,  and  rancour, 

Perisshen  thynges  grcte,  and  waste,  and  dyen. 
Pees  hathe  the  fruyte  esc  in  his  favour ; 
To  gete  pees  holsom  is  the  labour, 
And  kepe  it  wele,  whan  a  man  hathe  it  caught 
That  ire  ne  discorde  banysshe  it  nought. 

How  pleasaunt  to  God  is  of  pees  the  myrthe, 

What  delyte  eke  in  pees  and  unyoune, 
The  Prince  of  Pees  hathe  shewed  in  his  erthe 

By  aungels  delytable  songe  and  soune ; 

Also  after  his  resurreccioune, 

He  pees  bade,  and  whan  he  to  heven  sty,4 

He  lefte  his  pees  in  his  erthe  truly. 

That  yift  of  pees,  that  precious  jewelle, 

Yf  men  it  kepe,  and  do  it  not  away, 
Scnes  of  Crist  they  may  be  clept5  fulle  welle. 

But  stryfe,  that  much  is  to  the  fendes  pay,8 

Amonge  us  fervent  is,  so  welaway  ! 

We  cristen  folk,  what  within  and  withoute, 

Have  so  grete  stryfe,  that  thcr  may  no  pees  route. 

The  ryot  that  hathe  ben  withy  n  this  lande 
Amonge  our  self  fulle  many  wintres  space, 

Hathe  to  the  swerde  putte  many  a  thousande. 
The  gredy  harte,  that  wolde  alle  embrace, 
Withe  vicious  wille,  and  crabbed  pale  face, 
And  swepir  feudly  and  stroke  vengeable, 
Hathe  many  a  womman  made  clothede  in  sable. 

This  is  no  doubte,  that  ambicioun 

And  covetise  firethe  alle  this  debate  ; 
The  two  ben  wikked  of  condicioun. 

No  wight  holt  hym  content  of  his  estate ; 

Every  man  willethe  to  ben  exaltate, 

Thoughe  he  be  grete,  yit  hier  would  he  go ; 

And  thise  ben  causes  of  our  stryfe  and  wo. 

Werre  within  our  self  is  most  harmefulle, 

And  perilous,  and  most  is  ageyn  kynde. 
Therwithe  this  londe  hath  wrestlede  many  a  pulle, 

The  smert  is  suche  it  may  not  out  of  mynde ; 

For  it  hathe  cast  our  welthe  fer  behynde, 

And  f erther  woll  it,  but  the  werres  stynte ; 

No  good  may  come  of  werres  wrathf  ulle  dynte. 

Whiles  that  Romayns  weren  in  hert  all  one 
And  undevided  all  hole  stode,  they  were 

Lordes  of  alle  the  worlde,  for  was  ther  none 

Outward,  as  who  seithe,  myght  hem  greve  or  derc;7 
But  alle  save  welthe  may  men  suffre  and  bere. 
Withein  hemself  spronge  suche  divisioun, 
That  it  hem  broughte  to  confusioun. 


4  Sty,  ascended.    First-English  "stigan,"  German  "steigen." 

5  Clept,  called.     First-English  "  clypian." 

6  The  fendes  pay,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Devil. 

7  Dere,  hurt.     First- English  "  derian." 
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What  causede  her  inwarde  werre  and  murmur 
But  Avarice  ?     She  refte  hem  her  wele. 

Whiles  they  hade  in  cheertee  and  favour 
Profite  comdn,  they  hade  by  the  stele : 
Prosperitee,  but  it  awey  gan  stele 
Whan  they  hem  drowe  to  protite  syngulere, 
And  of  profito  comdn  not  weren  chere.* 

Behold  how  Avarice  creepethe  in, 
And  koyndlethe  werre,  and  quenchethe  unytee. 

O  Favelle,3  thou  might  be  of  hir  kyn, 
For  suche  a  brake-pees  as  is  she, 
Right  suche  another  may  I  name  the ; 
Thou  rckkest  not  ne  dredest  not  to  wende 
For  mukke  to  hello  into  the  ferrest  ende. 

This  Favelle  is  of  pees  a  distourboiir, 

Bitwene  God  and  mannes  soul  he  werrc  reisethe  ; 
This  worlde  is  blent4  by  this  dissymylour ; 

Vertue  he  blamethe,  and  vices  he  preisethe  ; 

Sore  in  the  home  of  trecherie  he  teisethe ; 

His  shot  is  gay,  but  his  eye  venymede  ; 

His  fikcl  art  may  not  aright  be  rymede. 

Vertuous  Truthe,  hide  thou  thyne  hede, 

Thou  maist  as  wele,  thyne  arte  may  not  availe ; 

Out  of  this  worldes  grace  art  thou  as  dede. 
But  Favelle,  traytour,  thy  fals  governaile 
Makcthe  fulle  many  shippes  for  to  sail 
Into  thy  cdffre,  warme  is  thyne  office  ; 
That  Trouthe  lesethe,  wynne  kan  thy  vice. 

Alias !  so  many  a  worthy  clerk  famous 
In  Oxeni'orde,  and  in  Cambrigge  also, 

Stonde  unavauncede,  whereas  the  vicious 
Favelle  hathe  chirches  and  prebendes  mo 
Than  God  is  plesede  withe ;  alias !  of  tho 
That  wernen  vertue  so  to  be  promotede  ; 
And  the}'  helples  in  whom  vertu  is  rootede  ! 

The  knyght  or  squier  on  that  other  side, 
Or  the  man  that  hath  in  pees  or  in  werres 

Dispent  with  his  lorde  his  bloode,  but  he  hide 
The  truth  and  cory  Favelle,5  he  not  the  ner  is 
His  lordes  grace,  and  untrouthe  fulle  ferre  is 
From  hym  that  worthy  corage  hath  honouredo ; 
Grace  of  his  lorde  by  Favelle  is  devourede. 

Now,  pees,  approche,  and  drive  out  Werre  and  strife. 

Frenship  apperc,  and  bannysshe  thou  Hate ; 
Tranquillitee,  thou  reve  Ire  hir  lyfe 4 

That  fervent  is  and  leef  is  to  debate ; 

Ye  thre  Vertues,  now  lete  see  abate 

The  malice  of  the  foule  Vices  thro, 

That  verray  foes  ben  to  alle  cristenteo 

O  cristen  princes,  for  the  love  and  awe 

Of  hym  that  is  the  kyng  of  kyngcs  allc 
Softcthe  your  hcrtes,  and  to  pees  you  drawc  ; 


1  Py  the  stfle,  by  the  handle.    First-English  "  stela,"  n  >  talk,  stem, 
handle.    In  "Piers  Plowman"  there  is  allusion  to  a  lacLe  "  with  u 
long  stele." 

2  When  they  drew  to  care  of  their  individual  gains,  and  had  not 
regard  for  the  common  good. 

3  Favelle,  false  flattery.  *  Blent,  blinded. 

3  The  man  who  has  bled  for  his  lord,  unless  he  hide  the  truth  and 
curry  favour  by  false  flattery,  is  not  the  nearer  his  lord's  grace  ;  and 
untruth  is  full  far  from  the  man  who  has  shown  true  courage. 

6  Deprive  Anger  of  her  life. 


Considerethe  what  goode  may  therof  falle. 
The  honey  takethe,  and  levethe  the  galle  ; 
The  steerne  jugge  in  his  juggement 
May  do  but  right  for  his  punysshement. 

What  disobeisance  and  rebellidun, 

What  willc  unbuxome,  what  unkyndenesse, 

May  he  preeve  in  you  that  distruccidn 

Doen  of  men,  his  hondwerk  sothely,  I  gesse, 
It  mote  node  stire  his  right wisnesse 
Agein  you ;  styntethe,  at  his  reverence,7 
Sueth  his  grace  and  his  benevolence. 

From  hensforthe  lete  ther  betwixt  you  be 
So  vertuous  a  lyfe,  for  Cristes  sake, 

That  ye  of  love  and  pees  and  charitee 
May  be  ;  lete  your  pitee  now  awake, 
That  hathe  slept,  and  pees  betwene  you.  make, 
And  on  the  foes  of  Crist  your  redemptdur 
Werrethe,  there  kithethe  8  your  vigour. 

Upone  the  myscreauntes  to  make  werre, 

And  hem  to  the  feithe  of  Crist  to  bryng, 
Goode  werre  therynne,  may  he  no  thyng  erre, 

That  were  a  meritorie  werreying ; 

That  is  the  wey  unto  the  conqueryng 

Of  heven  blisse,  that  is  endelesv 

To  whiche  you  bryng  the  auctdur  of  pees.      Amen. 


O  litelle  booke,  who  yafe  thee  hardynesse 

Tho  wordes  to  pronounce  in  the  presence 
Of  kynges  impe  and  princes  worthynesse, 

Syn  thou  alle  naked  art  of  eloquence  ? 

And  why  approchest  thou  his  excellence 
Unclothede,  save  thy  kirtelle  bare  allone  ? 

I  am  right  sure  his  humble  pacience 
•Thee  yevethe  hardynesse  so  to  done. 

But  o  thyng9  wote  I  wele,  go  where  thou  go, 

I  am  so  prive  unto  thy  sentence, 
Thou  hast  and  art  and  wolt  ben  evermo 

To  his  hyenesse  of  suche  benevolence, 

Though  thou  ne  do  to  hym  due  reverence 
In  wordes,  thy  cheerte  not  is  the  lesse  ; 

And  yf  lust  be  to  his  magnificence 
Do  by  thy  rede,  his  welthe  it  shalle  witnessc.10 

Beseche  hym  of  his  gracious  noblesse 
Thee  holde  cxcusede  of  thyne  innocence 

Of  endityng ;  and  withe  hertes  mekenesse, 
If  ony  thyng  thee  passe  of  necligence, 

And  that,  for  thy  gode  hert,  he  be  no  fo 
To  thee  that  alle  saiest  of  loves  fervence, — 

That  knowethe  He  that  no  thyng  is  hidde  fro ! 

After  this  faithful  strain  of  the  music  of  peace 
addressed  to  the  ears  of  a  warrior-king,  we  may  part 
from  Thomas  Occleve  with  praise  of  him  written 
by  an  Elizabethan  poet,  William  Browne,  when 
quoting  a  story  of  his  among  eclogues  for  "  The 

?  Stay  (from  the  destruction  of  men,  God's  handiwork),  for  reve- 
rence to  God  follow  His  grace  and  His  benevolence. 

8  Kithethe,  make  known.     From  First-English  "cythan." 

9  0  thing,  one  thing. 

10  If  it  please  his  magnificence  to  act  upon  thy  counsel  (by  cherishing 
peace  and  avoiding  bloodshed),  his  prosperity  shall  witness  to  its 
worth. 
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Shepherd's  Pipe."  When  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  printed  and  read  all  that  Occleve 
wrote,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  whether 
the  sixteenth  century  poet  was  too  eloquent  in 
Occleve's  praise,  thus  sounded  : 

Well  I  wot,  the  man  that  first 

Sung  this  lay,  did  quench  his  thirst 

Deeply  as  did  ever  one 

In  the  Muses  Helicon. 

Many  times  he  hath  heen  seen 

With  the  fairies  on  the  green, 

And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 

As  they  danced  in  a  round. 

Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him, 

And  at  midnight  often  wake  him, 

And  convey  him  from  his  room 

To  a  field  of  yellow  broom, 

Or  into  the  meadows  where 

Mints  perfume  the  gentle  air, 

And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure 

There  they  would  begin  their  measure. 

If  it  chanced  night's  sable  shrouds 

Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clouds, 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 

And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 


There  are  few  such  swains  as  he 
Nowadays  for  harmonie. 

And  Occleve  surely  had  his  share  of  that  which 
Shakespeare  meant  when  he  placed  Lorenzo  beside 
Jessica  beneath  the  starry  heavens,  with  his  mind 
opened  by  love  to  the  music  of  the  universe. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  hear  it  not. 

It  was  in  some  such  sense  that  the  author  of 
"Britannia's  Pastorals"  ascribed  to  Occleve  commerce 
with  the  fairies. 

Such  a  plea  for  Peace  as  Occleve's,  written  in  the 
days  of  Agincourt,  is  full  of  significance.  The  King 
of  England  wasted  England  out  of  vain  ambition  tp 
be  King  of  France.  He  sought  by  foreign  war  to 
occupy  the  factions  that  would  otherwise  breed  war 
against  himself  at  home,  and  was  encouraged  to 
attack  France  by  the  factions  which  then  banded 
Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen,  and  made  life  a 
burden  to  the  poor.  When  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  French  wars  of  invasion  closed  in  failure, 
our  own  discords  broke  loose,  and  the  Civil  Wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster  spread  desolation. 


"  GIVE  PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME,  O  LORD."    (From  Sari.  MS.  2278.) 

(King  Alkmond  granting  his  son,  Saint  Edmund,  to  be  King  of  the  East  English,  and  furnishing 
him  with  prudent  Counsellors.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SPENSER'S  "  FAERIE  QUEENE." 


EDMUND  SPENSER,  in  the  year  1580,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  already  written  a 
part  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene."  On  the  7th  of  April 
in  that  year  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey  had  the 
MS.  by  him,  and  Spenser  was  asking  for  his  "  long- 
expected  judgment  "  upon  it.  Harvey  then  wrote  : 
"  In  good  faith  1  had  once  again  nigh  forgotten  your 
'  Faerie  Queene ; '  howbeit  by  good  chance  I  have 
now  sent  her  home  at  the  last,  neither  in  better  nor 
worse  case  than  I  found  her.  And  must  you  of 
necessity  have  my  judgment  of  her  indeed  1  To  be 
plain,  I  am  void  of  all  judgment  if  your  nine 
comedies,  whereunto,  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
you  give  the  name  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and,  in  one 
man's  fantasy,  not  unworthily,  come  not  nearer 
Ariosto's  comedies,  either  for  the  fineness  of  plausible 
elocution,  or  the  rareness  of  poetical  invention,  than 
that  elvish  Queene  doth  to  his  'Orlando  Furioso,' 
which,  notwithstanding,  you  will  needs  seem  to 
emulate,  and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you  flatly  professed 
yourself  in  one  of  your  last  letters.  Besides  that, 
you  know  it  hath  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  odd  wits  in  all  nations,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  rather  to  shew  and  advance  themselves 
that  way  than  any  other  ;  as,  namely,  those  three 
notorious  discoursing  heads,  Bibiena,  Machiavel,  and 
Aretine  did  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  pass),  with 
the  great  admiration  and  wonderment  of  the  whole 
country,  being  indeed  reputed  matchable  in  all 
points,  both  for  conceit  of  wit,  and  eloquent  de- 
ciphering of  matters,  either  with  Aristophanes  and 
Meiiander  in  Greek,  or  with  Plautus  and  Terence 
in  Latin,  or  with  any  other  in  any  other  tongue. 
But  I  will  not  stand  greatly  with  you  in  your  own 
matters.  If  so  be  the  Faery  Queen  be  fairer  in 
your  eye  than  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  run 
away  with  the  garland  from  Apollo,  mark  what  I 
say — and  yet  I  will  not  say  that  I  thought;  but 
there  is  an  end  for  this  once,  and  fare  you  well,  till 
God  or  some  good  angel  put  you  in  a  better  mind." 

We  learn  three  things  from  this  comment,  which 
represents  an  accomplished  ephemeral  critic  judging 
as  usual  by  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  of  a 
writer  with  the  forms  that  suit  the  fashion  of  his 
time. 

First,  we  learn  that  the  writing  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  which  remained  by  Spenser  as  the  chief 
work  of  his  life,  and  was  not  finished  when  he  died, 
was  begun  in  his  youth.  It  must  have  been  in  hand 
when  he  produced  his  first  book,  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  in  1579,  and  the  opening  cantos  of  the 
first  book-  may  probably  have  been  conceived,  or 
even  written,  when  the  poet  was  not  much  older 
than  two-and-twenty.  They  were  written  certainly 
not  after  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

Next  we  learn  that  although  Spenser,  for  the 
exercise  of  his  wit  and  the  amusement  of  his  friends, 
wrote  much  according  to  what  was  then  the  usual 
practice  of  "  exquisite  and  odd  wits  in  all  nations," 
and  eanied  high  credit  from  his  friend  Harvey  for 


his  conceit  of  wit  in  nine  comedies,  yet  he  was  so 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  defect  of  the  style  which, 
after  1579,  acquired  the  name  of  Euphuism,1  and  so 
resolved  to  utter  his  high  imaginings  in  the  simple 
English  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  that  he 
did  not  publish  one  of  his  nine  comedies,  or  any 
other  work  written  in  Euphuistic  style,  but  steadily 
pursued  the  path  from  which  Gabriel  Harvey  warned 
him.  He  looked  back  to  Chaucer  as  his  great 
master,  Tityrus, 

Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make. 

Now  dead  he  is,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead, 
(0  why  should  death  on  him  such  outrage  show  !) 
And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  fled, 
T*ie  fame  whereof  doth  daily  greater  grow. 
But  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flow 
Of  that  the  Spring  was  in  his  learned  head, 
I  then- 
could  utter  the  true  music. 

Another  thing  that  we  learn  from  this  bit  of 
Gabriel  Harvey's  writing  is  that  Spenser  had  boldly 
whispered  to  his  friend  that  Ariosto 's  "  Orlando " 
was  a  poem  which  he  not  only  "  must  needs  seem  to 
emulate,"  but  had  "hope  to  overgo."  Ludovico,  son 
of  Niccolo  Ariosto,  Governor  of  Reggio,  was  born 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1474.  He  lost  his  father 
while,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  fasten  to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  twenty  he 
became,  as  eldest  son,  the  faithful  and  prudent 
guardian  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His  genius 
as  a  poet  was  well  known,  and  he  obtained  an 
uncongenial  and  grudging  patron  in  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este.  Spanish  romances  had  made  their 
influence  felt  in  Italy,  where  the  Church  influence 
had  declined,  and  camp  and  court  determined  more 
powerfully  the  course  of  thought.  Count  Matteo 
Maria  Boiardo,  who  had  been  governor  of  Reggio, 
and  who  died  in  1494,  had  left  a  Charlemagne 
romance  in  verse,  "  Roland  in  Love  "  ("Orlando  In- 
naniorato ):).  He  had  told  how  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  guests  were  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  in  Paris  when  Angelica,  fair  daughter 
of  an  Asiatic  king,  arrived  with  an  attendance  of 
four  giants  and  her  brother  Argalia.  Whatever 
knight  Argalia  might  overthrow  should  become 
thrall  to  his  sister ;  whatever  knight  might  over- 
throw Argalia  should  have  Angelica.  All  sought 
the  combat ;  Charlemagne  chose  ten.  Himself, 
though  he  was  old,  he  included  in  the  number,  and 
Orlando  was  the  tenth.  But  Argalia  was  only 
strong  in  an  enchanted  lance  that  struck  down  all 
it  touched.  Ferran,  the  second  of  the  knights  of 
Charlemagne,  when  down,  refused  to  admit  defeat, 
and  challenged  to  continue  combat  with  the  sword. 
The  brother  and  sister  fled  to  the  forest ;  Ferran 

1  For  an  account  of  Euphuism  see  the  volume  in  this  Library 
illustrating  "  Shorter  Works  in  English  Prose,"  pages  43—49. 
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pursued.  Rinaldo  and  Orlando  followed.  Ferrari 
overtook  and  slew  Argalia.  Rinaldo  drank  of  a  magic 
fountain  by  which  love  was  changed  into  hatred  for 
Angelica.  Angelica  saw  Kinaldo  asleep  after  she 
had  been  drinking  of  a  fountain  that  turned  hatred 
to  love.  He  awoke  and  fled  from  her.  She  followed 
in  vain  pursuit,  became  weary,  and  slept.  Orlando 
came  upon  her  sleeping ;  Ferran  came  upon  Orlando 
worshipping.  Angelica  was  roused  by  the  din  of 
the  two  knights  who  were  fighting  for  her,  and  fled 
again.  Ferrari  then  was  called  away  to  Spain. 
Orlando  pursued  Angelica,  who  had  made  her  way 
home  by  magic  art,  and  employed  a  magician  who 
sought  in  vain  to  make  Rinaldo  hers ;  while  Orlando, 
through  many  adventures  not  less  wonderful  than 
Rinaldo's,  sought  in  vain  to  make  Angelica  his. 
Tremendous  wars,  enchantments  of  all  kinds,  giants, 
dragons,  and  the  like,  made  life  lively  for  all  the 
persons  of  the  story.  A  grand  attack  on  Charle- 
magne by  King  Agramant  caused  Angelica  to  come 
with  the  patiently-hopeful  Orlando  to  her  dear 
Rinaldo's  rescue.  She  drank  by  the  way  of  the 
Fountain  of  Hate,  and  away  went  her  love  for 
Rinaldo ;  just  at  the  time  when  Rinaldo  happened 
to  have  drunk  of  the  other  fountain,  and  so  fallen 
out  of  hate  into  love  for  her.  He  found  her  with 
his  cousin  Orlando,  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 
Angelica  ran  away.  Charlemagne  came  to  decide 
the  quarrel  between  his  knights.  He  needed  the 
services  of  both  in  war  against  the  Moors.  At  that 
point  Ariosto  resolved  to  take  up  the  story  of 
Orlando,  and  after  eleven  years  of  the  most  assiduous 
and  careful  labour,  he  had,  in  the  year  1515,  forty 
cantos  ready  for  the  press.  There  was  a  second 
edition  in  1516,  and  a  third  in  1521,  greatly  im- 
proved. These  were  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1526 
there  was  a  fourth  edition  at  Milan,  there  were  two 
more  at  Venice,  with  another,  still  of  forty  cantos, 
in  1530;  but  Ariosto  wrote  six  cantos  more  before 
his  death  in  1533.  His  patron,  the  Cardinal,  when 
he  presented  the  first  copy  of  his  poem,  looked  at  it 
slightingly,  and  asked  Ariosto  where  he  had  collected 
all  those  fooleries.  Pope  Leo  X.,  when  the  poet 
looked  to  him  for  aid,  had  kissed  him  on  each  cheek, 
but  given  him  only  that  lip-service.  The  finest  poet 
not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  Europe,  in  the  days  of  our 
Henry  VIII.,  was  left  to  poverty,  until  the  death  of 
his  unworthy  patron  the  Cardinal  brought  Ariosto, 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  into  kindlier  relations  with 
the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Modena.  But  although  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  time,  and  healthily  intent  upon 
the  careful  polish  of  his  work,  Ariosto  was  born  to 
a  time  in  Italy  that  did  not  favour  earnestness  of 
thought  and  word.  He  wrote  the  best  of  Charle- 
magne romances ;  yet  the  grace  of  its  tales  of 
chivalry  and  enchantment,  marked  everywhere  with 
the  touch  of  a  true  artist,  was  a  grace  worn  with  an 
air  of  playful  half-mockery.  The  poet  put  none  of 
his  deeper  life,  or  of  the  deeper  life  of  Europe  in  his 
time,  into  his  work.  Spenser  felt  this,  and  knew 
the  difference  between  a  poem  that  is  only  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  a  poem  using  the  same  forms, 
but  planned  to  express  through  them  the  deepest 
convictions  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  a  living 
soul  or  of  a  striving  people,  when  he  whispered  to 


his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey  that  he  "  hoped  to  overgo  " 
the  masterpiece  that  he  must  needs  seem  to  emulate. 

It  may  be  added  that  when  Gabriel  Harvey  was 
criticising  what  he  had  seen  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  " 
in  1580,  Torquato  Tasso  was  overwhelmed  with 
afflictions.  In  the  following  year,  1581,  he  was  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  when  his  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata  " 
was  published.  There  were  six  editions  of  it  in 
that  year,  and  Spenser  afterwards,  fastening  upon  it 
with  enjoyment,  showed  his  delight  in  it  by  letting 
its  influence  upon  him  appear  as  he  proceeded  with 
the  shaping  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Spenser's  age  was  about  thirty-seven  when  he 
published,  in  the  year  1590,  the  first  three  books 
of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  with  this  introductory 
letter  : 

A  LETTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS, 

Expounding  his  whole  intention  in  the  course  of  this  tcorfce :  which,  for 
that  it  giveth  great  light  to  the  reader,  far  the  letter  understanding 
is  hereunto  annexed. 

TO  THE   EIGHT   NOBLE  AND  VAI.OR00S 

SIE     WALTER     EALEIGH,    KNIGHT, 

LORD  WARDEIN  OF  THE  STANNERYES,  AND  HER  MAIESTIES  LIEFETENAUHT 
OF  THE   COUNTY  OF  CORNEWAYLL. 

SIR,— Knowing  how  doubtfully  all  Allegories  may  be  con- 
strued, and  this  booke  of  mine,  which  I  have  entituled  the 
Faery  Queene,  being  a  continued  Allegory,  or  darke  conceit, 
I  haue  thought  good,  as  well  for  avoyding  of  gealous 
opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your  better  light 
in  reading  thereof,  (being  so  by  you  commanded,)  to  discover 
unto  you  the  general  intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the 
whole  course  thereof  I  have  fashioned,  without  expressing 
of  any  particular  purposes,  or  by  accidents,  therein  occa- 
sioned. The  generall  end  therefore  of  all  the  booke  is  to 
fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle 
discipline :  Which  for  that  I  conceived  shoulde  be  most 
plausible  and  pleasing,  being  coloured  with  an  historicall 
fiction,  the  which  the  most  part  of  men  delight  to  read, 
rather  for  variety  of  matter  then  for  profite  of  the  ensample, 
I  chose  the  historye  of  King  Arthure,  as  most  fitte  for  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  being  made  famous  by  many  mens 
former  workes,  and  also  furthest  from  the  daunger  of  envy, 
and  suspition  of  present  time.  In  which  I  have  followed  all 
the  antique  Poets  historicall ;  first  Homere,  who  in  the 
Persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a  good 
governour  and  a  vertuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other 
in  his  Odysseis  :  then  Virgil,  whose  like  intention  was  to  doe 
in  the  person  of  Aeneas :  after  him  Ariosto  comprised  them 
both  in  his  Orlando :  and  lately  Tasso  dissevered  them 
againe,  and  formed  both  parts  in  two  persons,  namely  that 
part  which  they  in  Philosophy  call  Ethice,  or  vertues  of  a 
private  man,  coloured  in  his  Rinaldo;  the  other  named 
Politice  in  his  Godfredo.  By  ensample  of  which  excellente 
Poets,  I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before  he  was  king, 
the  image  of  a  brave  knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private 
morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is  the 
purpose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes :  which  if  I  finde  to 
be  well  accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the 
other  part  of  polliticke  vertues  in  his  person,  after  that  hee 
came  to  be  king. 

To  some,  I  know,  this  Methode  will  seeme  displeasaunt, 

which  had  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered  plainly  in 

way  of  precepts,  or  sermoned  at  large,  as  they  use,  then  thus 

clowdily  enwrapped  in  Allegoricall  devises.     But  such,  me 

I   seeme,  should  be  satisfide  with  the  use  of  these  dayes,  seeing 
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all  things  accounted  by  their  showes,  and  nothing  esteemed 
of,  that  is  not  delightfull  and  pleasing  to  commune  aence. 
For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  preferred  before  Plato,  for  that 
the  one,  in  the  exquisite  depth  of  his  judgement,  formed  a 
Commune  welth,  such  as  it  should  be ;  but  the  other  in  the 
person  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Persians,  fashioned  a  governernent, 
such  as  "might  best  be :  So  much  more  profitable  and  grutious 
is  doctrine  by  ensample,  then  by  rule.  So  haue  I  laboured 
to  doe  in  the  person  of  Arthure  :  whome  I  conceive,  after 
his  long  education  by  Timon,  to  whom  he  was  by  Merlin 
delivered  to  be  brought  up,  so  soone  as  he  was  borne  of  the 
Lady  Igrayne,  to  have  scene  in  a  dream  or  vision  the  Faery 
Queen,  with  whose  excellent  beauty  ravished,  he  awaking 
resolved  to  seeke  her  out ;  and  so  being  by  Merlin  armed, 
and  by  Timon  throughly  instructed,  he  went  to  seeke  her 
forth  in  Faerye  land.  In  that  Faery  Queene  I  meane  glory 
in  my  gencrall  intention,  but  in  my  particular  I  conceive 
the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person  of  our  soveraine  the 
Queene,  and  her  kingdomo  in  Faery  land.  And  yet,  in 
some  places  els,  I  doe  otherwise  shadow  her.  For  considering 
she  beareth  two  persons,  the  one  of  a  most  royall  Queene  or 
Empresse,  the  other  of  a  most  vertuous  and  beautifull  Lady, 
this  latter  part  in  some  places  I  doe  expresse  in  Belphcebe, 
fashioning  her  name  according  to  your  owne  excellent 
conceipt  of  Cynthia,  (Phcebe  and  Cynthia  being  both  names 
of  Diana.)  So  in  the  person  of  Prince  Arthure  I  sette  forth 
magnificence  in  particular ;  which  vertue,  for  that  (according 
to  Aristotle  and  the  rest)  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 
and  conteineth  in  it  them  all,  therefore  in  the  whole  course 
I  mention  the  deedes  of  Ai-thure  applyable  to  that  vertue, 
which  I  write  of  in  that  booke.  But  of  the  xii.  other 
vertues,  I  make  xii.  other  knights  the  patrones,  for  the  more 
variety  of  the  history  :  Of  which  these  three  bookes  contayn 
three. 

The  first  of  the  knight  of  the  Redcrosse,  in  whome  I 
expresse  Holynes :  The  seconde  of  Sir  Guyon,  in  whome  I 
sette  forth  Temperaunce  :  The  third  of  Britomartis,  a  Lady 
Knight,  in  whome  I  picture  Chastity.  But,  because  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  worke  seemeth  abrupte,  and  as 
depending  upon  other  antecedents,  it  needs  that  ye  know  the 
occasion  of  these  three  knights  seuerall  adventures.  For 
the  Methode  of  a  Poet  historical  is  not  such,  as  of  an 
Historiographer.  For  an  Historiographer  discourseth  of 
affayres  orderly  as  they  were  donne,  accounting  as  we'll  the 
times  as  the  actions ;  but  a  Poet  thrusteth  into  the  middest, 
even  where  it  most  concerneth  him,  and  there  recoursing 
to  the  thinges  forepaste,  and  divining  of  thinges  to  come, 
maketh  a  pleasing  Analysis  of  all. 

The  beginning  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to  be 
told  by  an  Historiographer,  should  be  the  twelfth  booke, 
which  is  the  last ;  where  I  devise  that  the  Faery  Queene  kept 
her  Annuall  f easte  xii.  dayes ;  uppon  which  xii.  severall  dayes, 
the  occasions  of  the  xii.  severall  adventures  hapned,  which, 
being  undertaken  by  xii.  severall  knights,  are  in  these  xii. 
books  severally  handled  and  discoursed.  The  first  was  this. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  there  presented  him  selfe  a 
tall  clownishe  younge  man,  who  falling  before  the  Queene 
of  Faries  desired  a  boono  (as  the  manner  then  was)  which 
during  that  feast  she  might  not  nof use ;  which  was  that  hee 
might  have  the  atchievement  of  Any  adventure,  which  during 
that  feaste  should  happen  :  that  being  graunted,  he  rested 
him  on  the  floore,  unfitte  through  his  rusticity  for  a  better 
place.  Soone  after  entred  a  faireXadye  in  mourning  weedes, 
riding  on  a  white  Asse,  with  a  dwarfe  behind  her  leading  a 
warlike  steed,  that  bore  the  Amies  of  a  knight,  and  his 
speare  in  the  dwarfes  hand.  Shee,  falling  before  the  Queene 
of  Faeries,  complayned  that  her  father  and  mother,  an 


ancient  King  and  Queene,  had  bene  by  an  huge  dragon 
many  years  shut  up  in  a  brasen  Castle,  who  thence  suft'red 
them  not  to  yssew ;  and  therefore  besought  the  Faery 
Queene  to  assygne  her  some  one  of  her  knights  to  take  on 
him  that  exployt.  Presently  that  clownish  person,  up- 
starting, desired  that  adventure  :  whereat  the  Queene  much 
wondering,  and  the  Lady  much  gainesaying,  yet  he  earnestly 
importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  Lady  told  him,  that 
unlesse  that  armour  which  she  brought,  would  serve  him  (that 
is,  the  armour  of  a  Christian  man  specified  by  Saint  Paul, 
vi.  Ephes.)  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  that  enterprise; 
which  being  forthwith  put  upon  him,  with  dewo  furnitures 
thereunto,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man  in  al  that  company, 
and  was  well  liked  of  the  Lady.  And  eftesoones  taking  on 
him  knighthood,  and  mounting  on  that  straungc  Courser, 
he  went  forth  with  her  on  that  adventure :  where  beginneth 
the  first  booke,  viz. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  playne,  &c. 

The  second  day  ther  came  in  a  Palmer,  bearing  an  Infant 
with  bloody  hands,  whose  Parents  he  complained  to  have 
bene  slayn  by  an  Enchaunteresse  called  Acrasia ;  and  ther- 
fore  craved  of  the  Faery  Queene,  to  appoint  him  some  knight 
to  performe  that  adventure ;  which  being  assigned  to  Sir 
Guyon,  he  presently  went  forth  with  that  same  Palmer: 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  booke,  and  the  whole 
subject  thereof.  The  third  day  there  came  in  a  Groome, 
who  complained  before  the  Faery  Queene,  that  a  vile 
Enchaunter,  called  Busirane,  had  in  hand  a  most  faire  Lady, 
called  Amoretta,  whom  he  kept  in  most  grievous  torment, 
because  she  would  not  yield  him  the  pleasure  of  her  body. 
"Whereupen  Sir  Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that  Lady,  presently 
tooke  on  him  that  adventure.  But  being  vnable  to  performe 
it  by  reason  of  the  hard  Enchauntments,  after  long  sorrow, 
in  the  end  met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him,  and 
reskewed  his  loue. 

But  by  occasion  hereof  many  other  adventures  are  inter- 
medled ;  but  rather  as  Accidents  then  intendments  :  As  the 
love  of  Britomart,  the  overthrow  of  Marinell,  the  misery  of 
Florimell,  the  vertuousnes  of  Belphcebe,  the  lasciviousnes 
of  Hellenora,  and  many  the  like. 

Thus  much,  Sir,  I  have  briefly  overronnc  to  direct  your 
understanding  to  the  wel-head  of  the  History ;  that  from 
thence  gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may 
as  in  a  handf  ull  gripe  al  the  discourse,  which  otherwise  may 
happily  seeme  tedious  and  confused.  So,  humbly  craving 
the  continuance  of  your  honorable  favour  towards  me,  and 
th'  eternall  establishment  of  your  happines,  I  humbly  take 
leave.  23.  Inmiary  1589, 

Yours  most  humbly  affectionate, 

ED.  SPENSER. 

Spenser's  purpose  being  to  show  the  labour  of 
man  heavenward  through  all  his  powers  for  good, 
and  what  is  known  as  a  system  of  Ethics  being  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  these  powers,  account  for 
each,  and  assign  to  it  a  name,  the  "  Faerie  Queene  " 
may,  of  course,  be  said  to  give  Spenser's  poetical 
view  of  Ethics  in  action.  The  whole  study  of  Moral 
Philosophy  is  divided  into  Ethics,  which  treat  of  the 
individual,  and  Politics,  which  treat  of  the  com- 
munity. Spenser's  plan,  as  this  letter  shows,  was 
in  one  poem  of  twelve  books — of  which  we  have 
only  six  and  a  fragment  of  a  seventh — to  deal  with 
powers  of  the  individual  life,  Ethics,  and  here  to 
represent  Arthur  as  Prince;  and  in  another  large 
poem  to  represent  the  ideal  community,  Politics. 
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with  Arthur  King.  What  we  have,  therefore,  is 
little  more  than  the  execution  of  a  fourth  part  of 
tin-  \vhol(!  design. 

Spenser  planned  for  himself  an  ethical  system 
tlint  accorded  with  his  spiritual  aim.  In  Plato's 
"  I  {^public "  there  were  said  to  be  four  Cardinal 
Virtues  —  Courage,  Temperance,  Justice,  Wisdom. 
In  the  "  Protagoras  "  Plato  added  to  these  Holiness 
(&ffi6rris ;  the  euo-eptia  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
virtue  by  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon).  Aristotle 
omitted  this,  distinctly  separating  Ethics  from 
Religion.  In  Aristotle's  Ethics  the  Virtues  speci- 
fied are  Courage  (aySpela)  ;  Temperance  (a-u^poffwri)  ; 

Liberality  (e\ev8epi6riis)  ;    Magnificence  CueyaAoTrpeTrtta)  ; 

Magnanimity  (fj.eya\oi]/vxta)  ',  Laudable  Ambition 
(<pt\aTi/j.[a)  ;  Mildness  of  a  Regulated  Temper  (irpodrTjs) ; 
Courtesy,  or  Regulated  Conduct  in  Society  (de- 
scribed, but  unnamed) ;  Regulation  of  Boastfulness, 
which  includes  avoiding  of  the  affectation  of  humility, 
in  fact,  sincerity  of  manner  (also  without  a  specific 
name) ;  Social  Pliability  of  Wit,  that  is,  the  power 
of  being,  in  the  honest  sense  of  the  words,  all  things 
to  all  men  (fVTpatrf\la)  ;  Justice  (SiKaioo-wri).  Modesty 
Aristotle  did  not  reckon  among  virtues,  because  he 
considered  it  to  be  rather  a  feeling  than  a  state. 
Having  discussed  these  virtues  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  books  of  his  Ethics,  Aristotle  passed  in 
the  sixth  book  to  the  Intellectual  Virtues,  Philosophy 
and  Wisdom,  including  Prudence  (fvfiov\id),  Appre- 
hension (ffiW<ns),  and  Considerateness  (yvu^n}.  His 
seventh  book,  upon  Pleasure,  included  discussion  of 
Incontinence  and  Intemperance,  and  his  eighth  and 
ninth  books  were  upon  Friendship.  In  this  system 
there  was  a  continuous  analysis,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  up  some  definite  number  of  virtues.  In 
the  time  of  Spenser,  Aristotle's  teaching  had  been 
formulated  into  a  system  which  divided  the  virtues 
into  three  sets,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Theological. 
The  Intellectual  were  Knowledge,  leading  to  Art, 
and  Wisdom,1  leading  to  Prudence.  The  Moral 
Virtues  were  twelve,  the  first  four  of  them  called 
Cardinal,  as  those  on  which  the  others  hinged. 
The  Cardinal  Virtues  were  Prudence,  mother  of  all, 
Justice,  Courage,  Temperance.  The  other  eight 
were  Courtesy,  Liberality,  Magnificence,  Magna- 
nimity, Philotimia  (Laudable  Ambition),  Truth, 
Friendship,  Entrapalia  (Social  Pliability  of  Wit). 
The  Theological  Virtues  were  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. 

In  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene  "  there  is  no  slavish 


1  Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  !     Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But 


.    Let  her  know  her  place  ; 
She  is  the  secjud,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 

If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide 

Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  s  ml. 

Tennyon's  "  In  Nemoriam.' 


following  of  this  or  any  system.  He  plans  his  work 
as  a  poet.  His  theme  is  religious.  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Gloriana,  stands  for  the  glory  of  God,  a 
Faerie  Knight  is  a  spiritual  power,  and  faerie  means 
throughout  spiritual.  He  begins,  therefore,  with  Re- 
ligion ;  and  as  Una,  the  type  of  Truth,  is  associated 
with  Religion  whenever  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  St. 
George,  who  represents  the  Christian  Warrior  or 
Christian  England  battling  for  the  Faith,  is  not 
misled  into  siiperstition,  it  may  be  said  that  Truth, 
which  had  a  place  among  the  twelve  Moral  Virtues, 
is  represented  here.  From  the  First  Book,  of  Re- 
ligion, the  first  requisite  of  a-  pure  mind,  Spenser 
passed  in  the  Second  Book  to  Temperance,  the  cor- 
responding need  of  a  pure  body  and  restraint  upon 
all  forms  of  earthly  desire ;  of  Temperance  Sir  Guy  on 
is  the  knight.  Next  Spenser  went  on  to  the  first 
great  bond  of  life  and  strongest  of  all  powers  that  aid 
in  the  battle  heavenward,  Love.  To  this  he  gave 
two  books  with  their  matter  very  closely  interwoven, 
the  subject  being  thus  divided :  Book  the  Third, 
Love  seeking  marriage,  Chastity,  of  which  Britomart 
is  representative ;  Book  the  Fourth,  Love  in  all  other 
human  forms,  Friendship,  of  which  the  knights  are 
Cambel  and  Triamond.  But  Love  needs  to  be  joined 
to  Justice,  the  next  great  bond  of  society,  and  the 
due  companion  of  love.  It  is  to  Artegal,  the  knight 
of  Justice,  that  Britomart  seeks  to  be  joined.  The 
Fifth  Book,  therefore,  was  of  Justice.  Then  followed 
in  the  Sixth  Book,  and  in  the  Seventh,  of  which 
the  subject  is  known  from  a  fragment,  the  diffused 
counterparts  of  love  and  justice  that  temper  the  re- 
lations of  life  even  among  strangers,  Courtesy  and 
Constancy.  As  Love  must  be  joined  to  Justice, 
Justice  to  Love,  so  Courtesy,  that  bids  us  yield  our 
own  opinions  and  desires  on  all  but  points  of  duty 
to  the  comfort  even  of  a  stranger,  must  be  joined  to 
Constancy,  that  keeps  the  mind  firm  as  a  rock  where 
diity  is  concerned.  But  even  then,  Courtesy  adds  its 
grace  to  Constancy.  So  Spenser  utters  the  strictest 
doom  of  Justice  through  the  lips  of  Mercilla,  who  is 
a  type  of  Mercy.  It  is  not  possible  to  guess  what 
would  have  been  the  theme  of  the  next  four  books, 
had  they  been  written.  The  twelfth,  Spenser  has 
told  us,  would  have  knitted  all  the  allegories  into 
one  at  the  Court  of  Gloriana.  One  virtue  in  the  old 
technical  list  was  Magnificence.  This  Spenser  said 
that  he  assigned  to  Arthur;  and  as  Arthur  distinctly 
represents  the  bearer  of  the  grace  of  God,  without 
which  man  by  his  own  deeds  cannot  attain,  there 
can  be  110  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  attribute  of 
greatness  to  that  which  is  done  by  help  of  divine 
grace  for  man.  In  every  book  there  is  a  fixed  place 
— the  eighth  canto — for  this  intervention,  which, 
from  Spenser's  religious  point  of  view,  was  insepar- 
able from  the  argument.  "  Ne  let,"  he  says — 

"  Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill 

That  thorough  Grace  hath  gained  victory. 

If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill : 

But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke  will." 

The  only  one  of    six   books  in  which  Arthur  does 
not  intervene  in  the  eighth  canto  is  that  of  Chastity; 
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for  Spenser  held  the  doctrine  afterwards  expressed 
by  Milton  that  no  evil  thing  hath  hurtful  power  o'er 
true  Virginity.  But  the  close  union  of  the  third  and 
fourth  books  is  expression  of  one  virtue  in  many 
forms,  and  the  usual  intervention  in  the  eighth  canto 
of  the  fourth  book  makes  the  very  characteristic 
exception  in  the  case  of  Britomart  no  interruption 
to  the  plan  of  the  whole  poem. 

The  allegory  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  which  has 
for  its  theme  English  religion,  had  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  volume  of  this  Library  by  which  that  theme 
was  illustrated.1  Therefore  I  say  here  no  more  of 
it  than  is  necessary  to  show  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  poem.  Thus  it  begins  with  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  the  Christian  clothed  in  the  whole  armour 
of  righteousness,  setting  forth  upon  his  assigned  duty, 
to  overcome  the  Devil.  The  knight  is  in  fellowship 
with  his  guide  Una,  who  is  Truth,  and  whose  name, 
derived  from  the  Latin  for  "  one,"  denotes  Truth's 
singleness,  while  her  opposite,  Falsehood,  is  personi- 
fied with  a  name  from  the  Latin  for  "  two,"  Duessa, 
indicating  doubleness. 

[BOOK  i. — CANTO  i.] 

i. 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine, 
The  cruell  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde  ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield. 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 


And  on  his  brcst  a  bloodie  Crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right  faithfull  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word, 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 


Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  Glorious  Queene  of  Faery  lond) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave  : 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne, 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

r 

A  lovely  Ladie  rodo  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  Asse  more  white  then  snow, 
Yet  she  much  whiter  ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw  : 

1  See  "Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages  193—211. 


As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  hcavie  Site  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  t-he  had, 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  a  milkewhite  lambe  she  lad. 


So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore  : 
And  by  descent  from  Royall  lynagc  came 
Of  ancient  Kingcs  and  Queenes,  tlwt  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  East  to  Westerne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infcrnall  fcend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwastcd  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld  ; 
Whom  to  avenge  she  had  this  Knight  from  far  compeld. 


Behind  her  farrc  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe. 

The  Dwarf  in  the  last  stanza  represents  the  Flesh 
and  its  needments,  or,  when  the  allegory  becomes 
national,  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  first  canto  contains  an  inti'oductory  allegory 
of  the  world  figured  as  a  wood,  and  its  broad  beaten 
road  that  leads  to  the  Cave  of  Error.  After  a  contest 
with  Error,  represented  as  a  dragon,  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  with  Una  and  the  Dwarf,  retraces  his  way, 
and  presently  meets  Archimago,  father  of  wiles,  the 
Devil,  in  guise  of  a  hermit.  The  allegory  now  begins 
to  trace  the  separation  of  Christendom  from  Truth  by 
the  wiles  of  Satan,  whom  Spenser,  keenly  combatant 
against  what  he  held  to  be  the  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Catholicism.  The  allegory  starts  from  the  primitive 
times  of  the  Church,  and  representing  Ai-chimago 
as  a  hermit,  dates  from  them  the  beginning  of  the 
separation  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  from  Truth. 


At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  Sire,  in  long  blacke  weedes  yclad, 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  gray, 
And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had  : 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad, 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shew,  and  voide  of  malice  bad ; 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went, 
And  often  knockt  his  brest,  as  one  that  did  repent. 

The  Knight  and  his  companions  are  sheltered  in 
the  Arch-deceiver's  house. 


A  litle  lowly  Hermitage  it  was, 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pas 
In  truviiill  to  and  froc  :  a  litle  wydo 
There  was  an  holy  chappcll  cdifyde, 
Wherein  the  Hcrmite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  thinges  each  morne  and  eventyde  : 
Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth  alwav. 
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XXXV. 

Arrived  there,  the  litle  house  they  fill, 
Ne  looke  for  entertuinement  where  none  was ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  hest  contentment  has. 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas ; 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had  store, 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue  as  smooth  as  glas : 
He  told  of  Saintes  and  Popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Avc-Mary  after  and  before. 

There  Archimago  summoned  up  a  false  dream 
and  a  lying  spirit  in  the  shape  of  Una,  and  succeeded 
in  parting  the  Red  Cross  Knight  from  Truth. 

The  Knight,  followed  by  the  Dwarf,  fled  from  her, 
and  the  guileful  great  enchanter  then,  disguising  him- 
self as  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  became  an  allegorical 
tigure  of  the  corrupted  Church. 

[CANTO  IL] 

XII. 

But  he,  the  knight  whose  scmblaunt  he  did  beare, 
The  true  Saint  George,  was  wandred  far  away, 
Still  flying  from  his  thoughts  and  gealous  feare : 
Will  was  his  guide,  and  grief e  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 
A  faithlesse  Sarazin,  all  armde  to  point, 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
Sans  foy  ;  full  large  of  limbe  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point. 


Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  Lady  clad  in  scarlot  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay  ; 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
Shee  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches  garnished, 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave. 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave. 

The  Knight  conquered  Sansfoy,  Infidelity,  the 
companion  of  the  Roman  Faith;  but  the  Roman 
Faith,  in  Falsehood,  Duessa,  he  then  set  in  Una's 
place  :  Duessa, 

Born  the  sole  daughter  of  an  Emperor, 

He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has, 

And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis  doth  pass. 

The  sun's  rays  became  hot,  and  Duessa  was  not 
framed  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  went 
to  a  wood  where  Fradubio  and  Frselissa  were  found 
transformed  to  trees,  "  till  they  be  bathed  in  a  living 
well.  The  allegory  represents  in  Fradubio  the 
follower  of  a  pure  Platonic  philosophy  (Frselissa), 
who  is  drawn  to  the  false  faith  (Duessa),  discovers 
its  abomination,  and  becomes  then  powerless  for  life 
and  action.  He  vegetates  with  his  philosophy  until 
the  water  of  life,  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  shall 
give  them  back  their  energies. 

In  the  third  canto  the  song  returns  to  Una  follow- 
ing her  knight,  and  daily  seeking  him  through  woods 
and  wastes. 

244 


[CANTO  in.] 

IV. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesomo  way, 
From  her  uuhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grwsse  her  dainty  lirnbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight : 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.     Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 


It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  Lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood. 
Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 


In  stead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O,  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

The  Lion,  while  illustrating  in  the  outward  stoiy 
the  old  doctrine  of  romance  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt 
a  true  virgin,  stands  in  the  allegory  for  Reason,  that 
came  before  the  Reformation  to  the  aid  of  Truth. 


The  Lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
.Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard  : 
From  her  fayre  e}res  he  tooke  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 


Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wyde, 
By  which  she  thought  her  wandring  knight  shold  pas, 
Yet  never  shew  of  living  wight  espyde ; 
Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  troden  gras, 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was, 
Under  the  steepe  foot  of  a  mountaine  hore  : 
The  same  she  followes,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  damzel  spyde,  slow  footing  her  before, 
That  on  her  shoulders  sad  a  pot  of  water  bore. 


To  whom  approching  she  to  her  gan  call, 
To  weet  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand ; 
But  the  rude  wench  her  answerd  nought  at  all : 
She  could  not  heare,  nor  speake,  nor  understand ; 
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Till,  seeing  by  her  side  the  Lyon  stand, 

With  suddeine  feare  her  pitcher  downe  she  threw, 

And  fled  away :  for  never  in  that  land 

Face  of  fayre  Lady  she  before  did  vew, 

And  that  dredd  Lyons  looke  her  cast  in  deadly  hew. 


Full  fast  she  fled,  no  ever  lookt  behynd, 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay  ; 
And  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother  blynd 
Sate  in  eternall  night :  nought  could  she  say ; 
But,  suddeine  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signes  of  feare : 
Who,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray, 
Gan  shut  the  dore.     By  this  arrived  there 
Dame  Una,  weary  Dame,  and  entrance  did  requere  : 


Which  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  Page 
With  his  rude  clawes  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in  ;  where,  of  his  cruell  rage 
Nigh  dead  with  feare,  and  faint  astonishment, 
Shee  found  them  both  in  darksome  corner  pent ; 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 
Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent : 
Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day, 
And  thrise  nine  hundred  Aves  she  was  wont  to  say. 


And  to  augment  her  painef  ull  penaunce  more, 
Thrise  every  weeke  in  ashes  shee  did  sitt, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackecloth  wore, 
And  thiise  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bitt ; 
But  now,  for  feare  her  beads  she  did  forgett : 
Whose  needlesse  dread  for  to  remove  away, 
Faire  Una  framed  words  and  count'naunce  fitt ; 
Which  hardly  doen,  at  length  she  gau  them  pray, 
That  in  their  cotage  small  that  night  she  rest  her 
may. 

This  represents  Reason  opening  the  way  for  Truth 
to  enter  the  house  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition. 
At  night  came  Kirkrapine. 

And  all  that  he  by  right  or  wrong  could  find, 
Unto  this  house  he  brought,  and  did  bestow 
Upon  the  daughter  of  this  woman  blind, 
Abessa,  daughter  of  Corceca  slow. 

Kirkrapine  is  the  hireling,  of  whatever  grade,  who 
enters  the  Church,  whether  as  monk,  abbot,  or  arch- 
bishop, only  for  the  worldly  good  he  can  take  out 
of  it — the  plunder  he  can  get.  He  was  slain  by  the 
lion,  and  "  the  thirsty  land  drank  up  his  life."  The 
lion,  with  his  paw  on  the  slain  Kirkrapine,  might 
typify  Henry  VIII.  when  he  broke  up  the  monas- 
teries. 

Leaving  the  house  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition, 
followed  for  a  time  by  "the  fearful  twain,  .  .  . 
half  mad  through  malice  and  revenging  will,"  Una 
found,  as  she  thought,  her  Red  Cross  Knight,  but 
it  was  Archimago  in  his  guise,  and  bearing  his  "  like 
seeming  shield."  She  joined  him.  He  professed 
that  he  had  left  her  only  for  pursuit  of  a  strong 
felon ;  and  as  they  rode  together  they  were  met  by 
another  of  the  faithless  Saracens,  Lawlessness,  Sans- 


loy,  the  brother  of  Sansfoy.  Archimago,  overthrown 
by  him,  was  found  to  be  his  friend.  Then  Una 
became  captive  to  Sansloy,  who  slew  the  lion  when 
it  would  defend  her.  Reason  cannot  resist  the  brute 
force  of  Lawlessness.  The  part  of  Reason  in  the 
allegory  has  been  played,  that  of  Divine  Grace  is  to 
follow,  and  this  is  an  ingenious  way  of  bringing  the 
lion  to  his  end.  In.  the  next  canto,  the  fourth, 
Spenser  represents  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  who  has 
taken  Duessa  for  his  faith,  led  by  her  to  the  House 
of  Pride. 

[CANTO  iv.] 

IV. 

A  stately  Pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid, 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thick, 
And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dismaid  : 
High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowres  : 
And  on  the  top  a  Diall  told  the  timely  howres. 


It  was  a  goodly  heape  for  to  behould, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workmans  witt ; 
But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt : 
For  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flitt 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt : 
And  all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 


Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide  : 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  Porter  hight, 
Cald  Malvenu,  who  entrance  none  denide  : 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight. 
Infinite  sortes  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her,  that  was  the  Lady  of  that  Pallace  bright. 

Then  follows  an  allegory  of  the  relation  of  Catho- 
licism to  earthly  pride  and  pomp.  Lucifera,  Pride 
herself,  whom  Duessa  serves,  rides  forth  in  state. 


So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coche  does  clyme, 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlonds  gay, 
That  seemd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime ; 
And  strove  to  match,  in  roiall  rich  array, 
Great  Junoes  golden  chayre ;  the  which,  they  say, 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 
To  Joves  high  hous  through  heavens  bras-paved  way, 
Drawne  of  fayre  Pecocks,  that  excell  in  pride, 
And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tayles  dispredden  wide. 


But  this  was  drawne  of  six  unequall  beasts, 
On  which  her  six  sage  Counsellours  did  ryde, 
Taught  to  obay  their  bcstiall  behcasts, 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kindes  applyde : 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guyde, 
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Was  sluggish  Idlenesso,  the  nourso  of  sin ; 
Upon  a  slouthfull  Asso  he  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  monck,  the  service  to  begin. 


And  in  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worne,  but  therein  little  redd  ; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 
Still  drownd  in  sleepe,  and  most  of  his  daies  dedd  : 
Scarse  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavie  hedd, 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
May  seeme  the  wayne  was  very  evill  ledd, 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or  else  astray. 


From  worldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  esloyne,1 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise  ; 
From  everie  worke  he  chalenged  essoyne,2 
For  contemplation  sake  :  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawlesse  riotise, 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady ; 
For  in  his  lustlesse  limbs,  through  evill  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  raignd  continually. 
Such  one  was  Idlenesse,  first  of  this  company. 


And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthio  Swyne. 
His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne ; 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and  f  yne 
With  which  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast, 
For  want  whereof  poore  people  oft  did  pyne : 
And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 
He  spued  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  detoast. 


In  greene  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad, 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  weare  for  heate ; 
And  on  his  head  an  yvie  girland  had, 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  downe  the  sweat. 
Still  as  he  rode  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can, 
Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  upholden  can : 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  then  a  man. 

xxm. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
And  eke  unhable  once  to  stirre  or  go ; 
Not  meet  to  be  of  counsell  to  a  king, 
Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drinke  was  drowned  so, 
That  from  his  frend  he  seeldome  knew  his  fo. 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcas  blew, 
And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 

XXIV. 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustfull  Lechery 
Upon  a  bearded  Gote,  whose  rugged  heare, 
And  whally  eies  (the  signe  of  geiosy,) 
Was  like  the  person  selfe  whom  he  did  beare  : 


Esloyne,  remove. 


2  Essoyne,  exemption. 


Who  rough,  and  blacke,  and  filthy,  did  appeare, 

Unseemcly  man  to  please  faire  Ladies  oye ; 

Yet  he  of  Ladies  oft  was  loved  deare, 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standon  by  : 

0  !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  woinens  fantasy  'f 


In  a  greene  gowne  he  clothed  was  full  faire, 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthinesse; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare, 
Full  of  vaine  follies  and  new  fanglenesse  : 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  ficklenesse, 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes  ; 
And  well  could  daunce,  and  sing  with  ruef  ulnesse ; 
And  fortunes  tell,  and  read  in  loving  bookes, 
And  thousand  other  waies  to  bait  his  fleshly  hookes, 

XXVI. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love  ; 
Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tide  to  law, 
But  joyd  weake  wemens  hearts  to  tempt,  and  prove, 
If  from  their  loyall  loves  he  might  them  move  : 
Which  lewdnes  fild  him  with  reprochfull  pain 
Of  that  foule  evill,  which  all  men  reprove, 
That  rotts  the  marrow,  and  consumes  the  braine. 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this  traine. 

XXVII. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
Uppon  a  Camell  loaden  all  with  gold ; 
Two  iron  coffers  hong  on  either  side, 
With  precious  inetall  full  as  they  might  hold ; 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coine  he  told ; 
For  of  his  wicked  pelfe  his  God  he  made, 
And  unto  hell  him  selfe  for  money  sold  : 
Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade, 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equall  ballaunce  waide. 

XXVIII. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  deaths  dore  yplaste  ; 
And  thred-bar3  cote,  and  cobled  shoes,  hee  ware  ; 
Ne  scarse  good  morsell  all  his  life  did  taste, 
But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare, 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare : 
Yet  childe  ne  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to  ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  feare  to  lose  his  owne, 
He  led  a  wretched  life,  unto  himselfe  unknowne. 

XXIX. 

Most  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  suffisej 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lacke  in  greatest  store ; 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; 
Whose  welth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  pore ; 
Who  had  enough,  yett  wished  ever  more ; 
A  vile  disease  :  and  eke  in  foote  and  hand 
A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore, 
That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  goe,  nor  stand. 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  fourth  of  this  faire  band. 


And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  Wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venemous  tode, 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw  ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
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At  neighbours  welth,  that  made  him  ever  sad, 

For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw ; 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 

But  when,  he  heard  of  harme  he  wexed  wondrous  glad. 


All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolourd  say 
He  clothed  was,  ypaynted  full  of  eies ; 
And  in  his  hosome  secretly  there  lay 
An  hatefull  Snake,  the  which  his  taile  uptyes 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  implyes. 
Still  as  he  rode  he  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heapes  of  gold  with  griple  Covetyse ; 
And  grudged  at  the  great  felicitee 
Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  owne  companee. 


He  hated  all  good  workes  and  vertuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  lesse,  that  any  like  did  use ; 
And  who  with  gratious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  almes  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse. 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse  ; 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  Poets  witt 
He  does  backebite,  and  spightfull  poison  spues 
From  leprous,  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writt. 
Such  one  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifte  in  row  did  sitt. 


And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
TJpon  a  Lion,  loth  for  to  be  led  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  he  hath, 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  hed  : 
His  eies  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  sterne  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  seeming  ded ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage  when  choler  in  him 
sweld. 


His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  staind  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent, 
Through  unadvized  rashnes  woxen  wood ; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  governement, 
Ne  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 
But,  when  the  furious  fitt  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent ; 
Yet,  wilfull  man,  he  never  would  forecast 
How  many  mischieves  should  ensue  his  heedlesse  hast. 


Full  many  mischiefes  follow  cruell  Wrath  : 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife, 
Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  scath, 
Bitter  despight,  with  rancours  rusty  knife, 
And  fretting  griefe,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  ire, 
The  swelling  Splene,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife, 
The  shaking  Palsey,  and  Saint  Fraunces  fire. 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire. 

XXXVI. 

And,  after  all,  upon  the  wagon  beame, 
Hode  Sathan  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand, 
With  which  he  forward  lasht  the  laesy  teme, 
So  oft  as  Slowth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 


Showting  for  joy ;  and  stiil  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land  ; 
And,  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
Dead  sculls  and  bones  of  men  whose  life  had  gone 
astray. 

When  the  procession  returned  to  the  House  of 
Pride,  Sansjoy,  Joylessness,  was  there,  an  errant 
Saracen  knight  who  found  the  shield  of  Sansfoy,  his 
brother,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Fairy  Champion's 
page.  With  Sansjojr  the  Red  Cross  Knight  must 
combat  on  the  morrow ;  Duessa — the  false  Fidessa 
— secretly  allying  herself  to  his  enemy.  The  fifth 
canto  tells  how  the  Red  Cross  Knight  prevailed 
over  Sansjoy,  over  whom,  in  his  time  of  danger, 
Duessa  threw  a  magic  cloud.  Duessa  wept  for  him, 
went  after  sunset  to  the  realm  of  Night  and  brought 
the  Queen  of  Darkness  to  aid  of  Sansjoy,  who  was 
her  nephew,  Aveugle's  son.  They  carried  the 
wounded  Saracen  to  be  healed  by  ^Esculapius  in 
the  shades  below.  But  when  she  returned,  the 
Fairy  Knight  had  left  the  House  of  Pride.  For  Ids 
dwarf  had  espied  the  wretched  thralls  within  its 
dungeons.  Their  way  out  was  over  the  corpses  of 
men  who,  through  Lucifera,  had  come  to  shameful 
end. 

In  the  sixth  canto  the  song  returns  to  Una, 
telling  how  she  was  rescued  from  Sansloy  by  Fauns 
and  Satyrs,  among  whom  she  dwelt  while  parted 
from  Christendom ; 

During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plies 

To  teach  them  Truth,  which  worshipped  her  in  vain, 

And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatries ; 

But  when  their  bootless  zeal  she  did  restrain 

From  her  own  worship,  they  her  ass  would  worship  fain. 

The  allegory  here,  of  course,  represents  Truth  still  an 
object  of  reverence  to  the  natural  man,  who  shows 
his  sense  of  her  worth  in  simple  forms  of  idolatrous 
worship,  while  the  Red  Cross  Knight  has  taken 
Duessa  for  Una,  and  through  the  pomps  of  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonial  has  been  led  by  Duessa  to  the 
House  of  Pride.  A  single  type  of  the  natural  man, 
Sir  Satyrane,  helping  Una  to  escape  from  the 
wood-gods,  keeps  her  position  unchanged  in  the 
allegory,  while  she  is  moved  towards  reunion  with 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  St.  George's  escape  from 
the  House  of  Pride  was  Spenser's  way  of  repre- 
senting England's  escape  from  Catholicism.  But  it 
was  not  a  complete  escape.  Sir  Satyrane  and  Una, 
seeking  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  were  told  by  a  false 
pilgrim  (Archimago  himself)  that  he  had  seen  such 
a  knight  slain  by  another  who  was  washing  his 
wounds  at  a  neighbouring  fountain.  This  was  Sansloy, 
who  overthrew  Archimago  when  he  had  made  himself 
into  the  semblance  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  and 
who  would  have  carried  off  Una  if  the  Fauns  and 
Satyrs  had  not  put  him  to  flight.  When  Satyrane 
and  Una  found  Sansloy,  he,  at  the  sight  of  Una, 
started  up  to  regain  her.  But  Sir  Satyrane  bade 
him  defend  himself,  and  while  the  knights  fought 
Una  fled. 

The  seventh  canto  tells  how  Duessa,  meanwhile," 
followed   the    knight    escaped   from   the   House   of 
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Pride,  and  found  him  disarmed  by  a  fountain.  The 
fountain  itself  was  a  type  of  that  which  he  repre- 
sented ;  it  had  been  a  nymph  transformed  by  Diana 
because  she  "  sat  down  to  rest  in  middest  of  the 
race."  All  was  not  won  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  no  time  for  those  to  relax 
effort  whose  promise  is  that  "in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  toe  faint  not."  Spenser  is  now  at  the  point 
in  the  spiritual  struggle  when  all  would  be  lost  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  grace  of  God,  typified  by 
the  bearer  of  the  shield  of  adamant,  Prince  Arthur. 
The  Red  Cross  Knight  is  listening  again  to  the  voice 
of  Duessa,  when,  before  he  can  put  on  again  the 
armour  he  has  doffed,  he  is  attacked  by  "  a  hideous 
giant,  horrible  and  high,"  Orgoglio.  Orgoglio  is  the 
Italian  word  for  Pride,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
taken  unarmed,  becomes  the  thrall  of  Pride,  thrown 
deep  in  a  dungeon  of  his  •  castle,  while  Duessa  wil- 
lingly passes  to  the  conqueror. 

He  gave  her  gold,  and  purple  pall  to  wear, 

And  triple  crown  set  on  her  head  full  high, 

And  her  endowed  with  royal  majesty. 

Then  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of  men, 

And  people's  hearts  in  awful  terror  tie, 

A  monstrous  beast  ybred  in  filthy  fen 

He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in  darksome  den. 

The  time  of  escape  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  the  time  of  relapse  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  is  expressed  in  the  description 
of  the  beast,  who 

Underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  things,  and  holy  hosts  foretaught. 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

If  the  reaction  under  Mary  be  dropped  from  the 
allegory,  the  time  of  the  sitting  down  to  rest  "  in 
middest  of  the  race  "  would  be  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  the  danger  would  lie  in  that 
part  of  the  Church  policy  upon  which,  in  essentials, 
Spenser  thought  with  the  Elizabethan  Puritans.1 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  the 
thraldom  under  Orgoglio  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
reaction  under  Mary,  and  the  help  of  divine  grace 
thus  to  come  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The 
dwarf  of  the  fallen  knight,  who  represents  the  body 
of  the  people,  took  up  his  armour  and  went  forth 
in  search  of  Una,  found  her,  and  told  her  all  that 
had  befallen  since  the  knight  was  parted  from  her. 
Then  came  Prince  Arthur  to  them,  with  his  magic 
shield. 

[CANTO  VIL] 

XXIX. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,  faire  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  arayed  meet : 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 

1  In  the  volume  of  this  Library  containing  "  Illustrations  of 
English  Beligion,"  pages  203 — 207,  the  controversies  of  Spenser's 
time  which  furnish  ground  for  such  an  interpretation  of  Orgoglio 
have  been  set  forth. 


That  deadly  dint  of  steelo  endanger  may. 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most 
prctioua  rare. 


And  in  the  midst  thereof  one  pretious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilts  were  burnisht  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle  :  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 


His  haughtie  Helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd: 
For  all  the  crest  a  Dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges :  his  dreadfull  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  shew ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 


Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly, 
With  sprincled  pearlo  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  jollity, 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

XXXIII. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover'd  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortall  eye  be  ever  seene  ; 
Not  made  of  steele,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 
Such  earthly  mettals  soon  consumed  beene, 
But  all  of  Diamond  perfect  pure  and  cleene 
It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hewen  out  of  Adamant  rocke  with  engines  keene, 
That  point  of  speare  it  never  percen  could, 
Ne  dint  of  direfull  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 

XXXIV. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose, 
But  whenas  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay, 
Or  daunt  unequall  armies  of  his  foes, 
Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  affray ; 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray, 
That  Phoebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beames  doth  over-lay ; 
And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  faynt 
As    when    her    face    is    staynd    with   magicke  arts 
constraint. 

XXXV. 

No  magicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  wordes  of  bold  Enchaunters  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemd  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  suddeine  fall : 
And  when  him  list  the  raskall  routes  appall, 
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Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew, 
He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turne  to  other  hew. 

XXXVI. 

Ne  let  it  seeme  that  credence  this  exceedes ; 
For  he  that  made  the  same  was  knowne  right  well 
To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deedes. 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whyloine  did  excell 
All  living  wightes  in  might  of  magicke  spell : 
Both  shield  and  sword,  and  armour  all  he  wrought 
For  this  young  Prince,  when  first  to  armes  he  fell ; 
But,  when  he  dyde,  the  Faery  Queene  it  brought 
To  Faerie  lond,  where  yet  it  may  be  scene,  if  sought. 

Prince  Arthur,  with  his  squire,  drew  near  to  Una, 
heard  her  distress,  and  went  with  her  to  aid  the 
captive  Red  Cross  Knight.  Here  the  seventh  canto 
ends,  and  the  eighth,  which  is  always  in  the  "  Faerie 
Queene "  the  place  of  intervention,  opens  with  a 
stanza  that  identifies  Arthur  and  Una  with  heavenly 
Grace  and  steadfast  Truth. 

[CANTO  vin.] 

i. 

Ay  me !  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 
Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  Mm  uphold, 
And  stedfast  truth  acquite  him  out  at  all. 
Her  love  is  firme,  her  care  contiuuall, 
So  oft  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weaknes,  is  to  sinf  ull  bands  made  thrall : 
Els  should  this  Redcrosse  knight  in  bands  have  dyde, 
For  whose  deliverance  she  this  Prince  doth  thither 

guyd. 

Prince  Arthur's  squire  blows  a  horn,  the  horn  of 
the  Gospel,  at  Orgogiio's  gate. 

No  false  enchantment,  nor  deceitful  train, 

Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast; 

But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vain  : 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 

But,  with  that  piercing  noise,  flew  open  quite,  or  brast. 

The  Giant  came  forth,  and  after  him  Duessa  on 
her  many-headed  beast,  who  was  ''bloody-mouthed 
with  late  cruel  feast,"  of  the  days  of  persecution  to 
the  death.  In  the  combat  the  Giant  was  overcome 
by  the  loosing  of  the  veil  over  the  covered  shield, 
"  the  light  whereof,  that  Heaven's  light  did  pass," 
blinded  the  many-headed  beast,  so  that  he  fell,  and 
Duessa  cried  in  vain,  "  O  !  help,  Orgoglio,  help !  or 
else  we  perish  all."  Orgoglio 

has  read  his  end 

In  that  bright  Shield,  and  all  their  forces  spend 
Themselves  in  vain :  for  since  that  glancing  sight 
He  hath  no  power  to  hurt  or  to  defend  : 
As  where  the  Almighty's  lightning  brand  docs  light, 
It  dims  the  dazed  eyes  and  daunts  the  senses  quite. 

When  Orgoglio  received  his  death-blow, 


soon  as  breath  out  of  his  breast  did  pass, 

That  huge  great  body  which  the  giant  bore 
Was  vanished  quite,  and  of  that  monstrous  mass 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 

Then  Duessa  was  given  in  charge  to  King  Arthur's 
squire,  and  Arthur  entered  the  castle  of  Orgoglio, 
which  had  for  its  porter  Ignorance,  Igiiaro,  with 
reverend  hairs  and  holy  gravity,  who 

as  he  forward  moved  his  footing  old, 

So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrinkled  face. 

Taking  the  keys  from  him,  Arthur  released  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  from  his  dungeon,  brought  him 
to  Una,  and  stripping  the  false  Duessa  of  her  scarlet 
robe,  displayed  her  ugliness. 

Such  is  the  face  of  falsehood,  such  the  sight 
Of  foul  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  known. 

After  this  allegory  of  the  triumph  over  a  form  of 
faith  that  Spenser,  combatant  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  Puritan  reformers  in  his  time,  opposed  to  the 
uttermost,  and  could  only  associate  with  wiles  of  the 
Devil,  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  accompanied  by  Truth 
and  heavenly  Grace,  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Holiness,  but  met  on  the  way  (ninth  canto)  with  a 
knight,  Sir  Trevisan  (Portuguese  "  trevas,"  privation 
of  light,  from  Latin  "tenebrse  "),  flying  in  terror,  who 
has  seen  "  a  man  of  hell  that  calls  himself  Despair." 
Despair  had  already  driven  to  death  his  friend  Sir 
Terwin,  whose  name,  perhaps,  is  formed  from  "terra," 
earth,  and  the  name-suffix  -win,  meaning  a  friend. 
The  allegory  is  here  continuing  the  development  of 
the  place  of  Divine  Grace  in  Spenser's  religious 
system.  Unworthiness  of  human  effort  heavenward 
would  lay  the  soul  open  to  promptings  of  despair, 
but  for  the  knowledge  that  "  where  Justice  grows, 
there  grows  eke  greater  Grace." 

[CANTO  ix  | 

XXXIII. 

Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 
For  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 
Darke,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave  : 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  Owle, 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearef ull  fowlu  ; 
And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  wayle  and  howla 

xxxiv. 

And  all  about  old  stockcs  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leafe  was  ever  scene, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  beene, 
Whose  carcases  were  scattred  on  the  greene, 
And  throwne  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there, 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  dolefull  teene, 
Would  faine  have  fled,  ne  durst  approchen  ne.-iro ; 
But  th'  other  forst  him  staye,  and  comforted  in  feare. 
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That  darkcsome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullein  mind : 
His  griesie  lockes,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round, 
And  hid  his  face,  through  which  his  hollow  cyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 
His  raw-bone  cheekcs,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  shronko  into  his  jawes,  as  he  did  never  dyne. 


His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thornes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  ho  wrapt  abouts  ; 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 
All  wallowd.  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

XXXVII. 

Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  trew 
The  wofull  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 
Whenas  the  gentle  Redcrosse  knight  did  vevv, 
With  firie  zeale  he  burnt  in  courage  bold 
Him  to  avenge  before  his  blood  were  cold, 
And  to  the  villein  sayd ;  "  Thou  damned  wight, 
The  authour  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 
What  justice  can  but  judge  against  theo  right, 
With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here  shed 
in  sight  ?  " 

XXXVIII. 

"What  franticke  fit,"  (quoth  he)  "hath  thus  dis- 
traught 

Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give  ? 
What  justice  ever  other  judgement  taught, 
But  he  should  dye  who  merites  not  to  live  ? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  drive 
But  his  owne  guiltie  mind,  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  dew  to  give  ? 
Or  let  him  dye,  that  loatheth  living  breath, 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  uneath  ? 

XXXIX. 

"Who  travailes  by  the  wearie  wandring  way, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
And  meetes  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage  staj--, 
Is  not  great  grace  to  helpe  him  over  past, 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  myre  sticke  fast  ? 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbours  good  ; 
And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ! 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe,  that  long  hath  stood 
Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  selfe  not  pas  the  flood  ? 


"  He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternall  rest 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  doest  want  and  crave, 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter  wave, 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne,  that  bringes  long  case, 
And  layes  the  soule  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleepe  after  toylo,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please." 


XLI. 

The  knight  much  wondred  at  his  suddeine  wit, 
And  sayd;  "The  tonne  of  life  is  limitc'l, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten,  it : 
The  souldier  may  not  move  from  watchfull  stcd, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  untill  his  captainc  bed." 
"  Who  life  did  limit  by  almightie  doome," 
(Quoth  he)  "  knowes  best  the  termes  established ; 
And  he,  that  points  the  ceutonell  his  roorne, 
Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome." 


"Is  not  his  deed,  what  ever  thing  ia  donne 
In  heaven  and  earth  ?    Did  not  he  all  create 
To  die  againe  ?    All  ends  that  was  begonne : 
Their  times  in  his  eternall  booke  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certein  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessitie, 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  chaunging  state, 
Or  shunno  the  death  ordaynd  by  destinie  ? 
When  houre  of  death  is  come,  let  none  aske  whence, 
nor  why. 


"  The  lenger  life,  I  wote,  the  greater  sin  ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 
All  those  great  battels,  which  thou  boasts  to  win 
Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement, 
Now  praysd,  hereafter  deare  thou  shalt  repent ; 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evill  life  f orespent ; 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 
The  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he  doth  stray. 


"  Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  further  stray, 
But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may ; 
For  what  hath  life  that  may  it  loved  make, 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Payne,  hunger,  cold  that  makes  the  hart  to  quake, 
And  ever  fickle  fortune  rageth  rife  ; 
All  which,  and  thousands  mo,  do  make  a  loathsome 
life. 


"  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest  need, 
If  in  true  ballance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state ; 
For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  dissaventures  did  ainate  : 
Witnes  the  dungeon  deepe,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shutt  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call  ; 
And  though  good  lucke  prolonged  hath  thy  date, 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  forestall, 
Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  maist  happen  fall. 


"  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man  of  sin !  desire 
To  draw  thy  dayes  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinfull  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquitee, 
Against  the  day  of  wrath  to  burden  thee  ? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  Lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  perjuree, 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vild, 
With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thy  selfe  dcfild  ? 
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"  Is  not  he  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heven,  and  beares  an  cquall  cie  ? 
Shall  he  thy  sins  up  in  his  knowledge  fold, 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impietie  ? 
Is  not  his  lawc,  Let  every  sinner  die ; 
Die  shall  all  flesh  ?    What  then  must  needs  be  donne, 
Is  it  not  better  to  doe  willinglie, 
Then  linger  till  the  glas  be  all  out  ronne  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :  die  soone,  0  faeries  sonne !  " 

From  Una,  when  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  yielding 
to  the  sense  of  his  un  worthiness,  conie  the  saving 
words  that  enable  her  knight  to  live  and  persevere, 
and  arm  himself  for  victory  in  the  last  battle  with 
the  Dragon  : 

"  In  heavenly  Mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  should'st  thou  then  despair  that  chosen  art  ? 
Where  Justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater  Grace." 

When,  in  the  next  canto,  the  tenth,  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  is  brought  into  the  House  of  Holiness,  and 
there  is  an  allegorical  picture  of  man's  body  as  the 
home  of  pure  religion,  the  prelude  to  this  in  the 
opening  stanza  still  lays  emphasis  on  a  final  victory 
that  can  be  attained  only  by  aid  of  the  Grace  of 
God. 

What  man  is  he  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might 
And  vain  assurance  of  mortality, 
Which  all  so  soon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 
Or  from  the  field  most  cowardly  doth  fly  ? 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill 
That  thorough  Grace  hath  gained  victory. 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill : 
But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke  will. 

After  full  preparation  in  the  House  of  Holiness, 
there  comes,  in  the  eleventh  canto,  the  crowning 
adventure — the  fight  with  the  Dragon,  as  the  Book 
of  Revelation  terms  him,  "  the  Dragon,  that  old 
Serpent,  which  is  the  Devil."  The  Christian  warrior 
becomes  then,  in  the  last  canto,  the  bridegroom  of 
Truth,  Duessa  forbidding  the  banns,  in  a  paper 
signed  "  Fidessa,"  brought  by  a  messenger,  who  is 
Archimago,  and  who  is  discovered  and  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  iron  chains.  When  the  holy  knots 
were  tied  that  joined  Truth  finally  to  the  Red  Cross 
Knight, 

there  was  an  heavenly  noise 


Heard  sound  through  all  the  palace  pleasantly, 

Like  as  it  had  been  many  an  angel's  voice, 

Singing  before  th'  eternal  majesty, 

In  their  trinal  triplicities  on  high ; 

Yet  wist  no  creature  whence  that  heavenly  sweet 

Proceeded  :  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 

Himself  thereby  reft  of  his  senses  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 

But  the  Red  Cross  Knight  was  bound  to  return 
to  the  Faerie  Queene  when  his  adventure  was 
achieved,  "  the  which  he  shortly  did,  and  Una  left  to 
mourn."  The  allegory  of  his  adventures  is  completed, 


and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  through  occasional 
appearances  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  had  next  to 
find  his  way  into  the  unwritten  twelfth  book,  where 
the  several  knights  were  to  meet  at  the  Court  of 
Gloriana,  and  all  powers  of  endeavour  heavenward 
for  the  Glory  of  God  were  to  be  blended  in  one 
harmony  at  the  close. 


In  the  Second  Book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene " 
Archimago  had  escaped  from  his  bands,  and  was 
again  abroad  laying  his  snares.  The  Red  Cross 
Knight  was  not  again  to  be  deceived. 


[CANTO  i.] 

V. 

Enchaunter 


would  not    spare  his 


Nath'lesse    th' 

payne, 

In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  his  will ; 
Which  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vayne, 
He  chaungd  his  mynd  from  one  to  other  ill ; 
For  to  all  good  he  enimy  was  still. 
Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meete, 
Fayre  marching  underneath  a  shady  hill, 
A  goodly  knight,  all  armd  in  harnesse  meete, 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feete- 


His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  upright ; 
His  countenance  demure  and  temperate  ;   . 
But  yett  so  sterne  and  terrible  in  sight, 
That  cheard  his  friendes,  and  did  his  foes  amatv. 
He  was  an  Elfin  borne  of  noble  state 
And  mickle  worship  in  his  native  land  ; 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate, 
And  knighthood  tooke  of  good  Sir  Huons  hand, 
When  with  king  Oberon  he  came  to  Faery  land. 


Him  als  accompanyd  upon  the  way 
A  comely  Palmer,  clad  in  black  attyre, 
Of  rypest  yeares,  and  heares  all  hoarie  gray, 
That  with  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  stire, 
Least  his  long  way  his  aged  limbes  should  tire  : 
And,  if  by  lookes  one  may  the  mind  aread, 
He  seemd  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  syre ; 
And  ever  with  slow  pace  the  knight  did  lead, 
Who  taught  his  trampling  steed  with  equall  steps  to 
tread. 

In  making  Sir  Guyon,  the  Knight  of  Temperance, 
one  who  had  been  knighted  by  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
Spenser  applied  typically  the  romance  story  of  Sir 
Huon  and  Rezia,  who,  aided  by  Oberon,  were  the 
only  lovers  pxire  enough  to  bear  every  trial.  The 
black  Palmer  has  in  this  Book  the  place  given  to 
Una  in  the  legend  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  He  is 
the  quality  idealised  from  which  the  knight  is  parted 
only  when  he  is  astray.  Archimago,  in  feigned 
shape  of  a  poor  man,  who  quaked  in  every  limb, 
stopped  Sir  Guyon's  steed,  with  a  false  accusation 
of  wrong  done  by  a  knight  who  bore  a  Red  Cross  on 
his  shield.  Sir  Guyon  could  not  readily  believe  ill 
of  that  fellow-adventurer, 
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"  A  right  good  knight,  and  true  of  word  iwis : 

I  present  was,  and  can  it  witness  well, 

When  arms  he  swore,  and  straight  did  enterpris 

Th'  adventure  of  the  Errant  Damozel, 

In  which  he  hath  great  glory  won,  as  I  hear  tell." 

Duessa,  who  professed  herself  the  injured  virgin, 
had  been  found  in  the  wilderness  by  Archimago 
despoiled  of  her  proud  ornaments  and  borrowed 
beauty.  Arthur  had  stripped  her  of  those,  but 
Archimago  had  re-clothed  her,  and  craftily  devised 
himself  to  be  her  squire.  But  when  Archimago  had 
brought  Guyon  to  the  knight  whom  he  accused,  the 


SAINT  GEORGE. 
From  o  Bos-relte/ on  Henry  VIl.th's  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Knight  of  Temperance  had  power  to  restrain  himself 
when  in  the  act  of  running,  spear  in  rest,  and  came 
to  a  fair  understanding  with  his  friend.  The  aged 
Palmer,  Guyon's  companion,  exalted  the  achievement 
of  Saint  George ; 

"  But  wretched  we,  where  ye  have  left  your  mark 
Must  now  anew  begin  like  race  to  run." 

And  the  Red  Cross  Knight  answered, 

"  His  be  the  praise  that  this  achievement  wrought, 
Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  His  might ; 
More  than  goodwill  to  me  attribute  nought, 
For  all  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought." 

To  Sir  Guyon,  whose  pageant  was  next  to  ensue, 
he  wished  success  according  to  his  thought;  and  so 
they  parted  with  goodwill  from  each  to  each.     This 
245 


opening  serves  as  transition  from  the  First  Book  to 
the  Second,  of  which  the  special  allegory  now  begins 
to  be  developed. 

Then  Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make 

With  his  black  Palmer  that  him  guided  still ; 

Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 

And  with  his  steady  staff  did  point  his  way  : 

His  race  with  reason  and  with  words  his  will 

From  foul  Intemperance  he  oft  did  stay, 

And  suffered  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 

As  they  passed  by  a  forest-side  they  heard  a  dying 
woman's  voice  in  lament  over  a  babe  that  had  been 
witness  of  his  father's  fall.  Sir  Guyon,  dismounting, 
pressed  into  the  thicket,  and  found  the  woman  with 
a  dagger  in  her  bosom,  bleeding  by  a  fountain ;  a  babe 
in  her  lap  played  with  his  little  hands  in  her  blood, 
beside  them  both  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  knight, 
and  blood  sprinkled  his  armour.  Guyon  removed 
the  dagger,  stayed  the  bleeding,  and  learned  from 
the  wretched  mother  before  she  died  that  the  knight 
who  lay  on  the  grass  lifeless  was  the  good  Sir  Mor- 
dant— 

"  Was, — aye  the  while,  that  he  is  not  so  now  ! — 
My  lord,  my  love ;  my  dear  lord,  my  dear  love  !  " 

When  she  was  about  to  be  a  mother  he  had  left  her 
to  ride  forth,  as  custom  was,  in  search  of  adventures. 
He  had  come  into  the  bower  of  Acrasia — 

"  Acrasia,  a  false  enchanteress 

That  many  errant  knights  hath  foul  fordone ; 

Within  a  wandering  island,  that  doth  run 

And  stray  in  perilous  gulf,  her  dwelling  is. 

Fair  sir,  if  ever  there  ye  travel,  shun 

The  cursed  land  where  many  wend  amiss, 

And  know  it  by  the  name  ;  it  hight  the  Bower  of  Bliss." 

Now  Acrasia  has  in  this  Book  the  place  taken  by 
the  Dragon  in  the  legend  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
She  is  named  from  a  Greek  word  (d/cpao-fa)  meaning 
want  of  power  or  command  over  oneself,  incontinence, 
and  is  the  evil  opposite  to  the  virtue  represented  by 
Sir  Guyon.  The  adventure  upon  which  the  Knight 
of  Temperance  is  bound  is  to  find  Acrasia,  bind  her, 
and  destroy  her  Bower  of  Bliss.  This  opening  ad- 
venture shows  her  work  among  the  men  who  yield 
to  her  enchantments.  "  Her  bliss,"  says  the  dying 
mother,  whose  name  is  Amavia — 

"  Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken  mad  ; 
And  then,  with  words  and  weeds  of  wondrous  might, 
On  them  she  works  her  will  to  uses  bad. 
My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had ; 
For  he  was  flesh ;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed ; 
Whom  when  I  heard  to  ben  so  ill  bestad, 
Weak  wretch,  I  wrapt  myself  in  palmer's  weed, 
And  cast  to  seek  him  forth  through  danger  and  great 
dreed." 

On  her  way  through  the  woods  her  child  was  born. 
She  found  her  husband  lost  in  sensual  delight,  by 
wisdom  recovered  him  to  better  will,  and  drew  him 
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away  from  Acrasia,  who  gave  him  at  parting  a  cup 
charmed  with  these  verses  : 

"  Sad  Verse,  give  Death  to  him  that  Death  does  give, 

And  loss  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  live, 

So  soon  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymph  does  link." 

So  they  departed,  but  the  chann  was  fulfilled,  and 
Mordant  died,  when  he  stooped  to  drink  of  this  well. 
Amavia,  who  had  stabbed  herself,  died  in  passion 
of  grief  as  she  was  ending  her  tale,  and  Sir  Guyon 
saw  feebleness  of  nature  clothed  in  flesh  when  Passion 
has  robbed  Reason  of  her  sway  : 

"  The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmity, 
And  with  bold  fury  arms  the  weakest  heart ; 
The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the  weak 
through  smart." 

Then  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  buried  these 
victims  of  intemperance,  the  strong  through  pleasure 
and  the  weak  through  pain ;  and  Guyon  cut  with  the 
dead  knight's  sword  a  lock  from  the  hair  of  each, 
Taxed  it  with  blood  and  earth,  and  cast  it  in  the 
terave  with  a  devout  oath  that  he  would  not  forbear 
due  vengeance  on  Acrasia. 

So  ends  the  first  canto  of  the  story  of  the  Knight 
of  Temperance.  In  the  second  canto  we  read  first 
;io\v  Sir  Guyon  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  with 
-leartfelt  pity  : 

"  Ah,  luckless  babe,  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents'  baleful  ashes  bred, 
Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihed  ! 
Poor  orphan,  in  the  wide  world  scattered 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  parent  tree, 
And  throwen  forth  till  it  be  withered : 
Such  is  the  state  of  men ;  thus  enter  we 
Into  this  life  with  woe,  and  end  with  misery." 

He  knelt  to  wash  the  blood  from  the  child's  limbs — 
"  so  love  does  loathe  disdainful  nicety ; "  a  line 
parallel  to  another  of  Spenser's,  "  Entire  affection 
hateth  nicer  hands " — but  all  his  washing  was  in 
vain ;  the  stains  remained.  The  Palmer  tells  him 
that  this  fountain  had  been  a  nymph  who,  when 
pursued  by  Faunus,  prayed  to  Diana  that  she  might 
die  a  maid.  The  goddess  heard,  and  changed  her 
to  a  stone  welling  out  streams  of  tears. 

"  And  yet  her  virtues  in  her  water  bide, 

For  it  is  chaste  and  pure  as  purest  snow, 

Ne  lets  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dyed, 

But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  tried." 


"  That  as  a  sacred  symbol  it  may  dwell 

In  her  son's  flesh,  to  mind  revengement, 

And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument." 

Of  all  thralls  to  evil  the  victims  of  Acrasia  are 
those  in  whom  sins  of  the  fathers  most  cruelly  taint 


the  children's  lives.  They  left  the  fountain,  the  Palmer 
carrying  the  babe,  Sir  Guyon  its  father's  armour, 
but  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  Guyon  had 
left  his  horse,  it  was  not  there.  We  learn  afterwards 
how  it  had  been  stolen  by  Braggadochio.  On  foot, 
therefore,  the  Knight  and  his  black  Palmer  proceeded 
with  their  burdens  till  they  came  to  a  strong  castle 
built  on  a  rock,  wherein  there  dwelt  three  sisters. 
Medina,  the  second  sister,  far  excelled  the  other  two, 
for  she  represented  the  golden  mean  between  sisters 
who 

both  did  at  their  second  sister  grutch 

And  inly  grieve,  as  doth  an  hidden  moth 
The  inner  garment  fret,  not  the  outer  touch  ; 
One  thought  her  cheer  too  little,  one  too  much. 

Elissa,  the  elder  sister,  fro  ward  and  always  full  of 
discontent  (name  from  the  Greek  eAiWw,  to  turn 
about  in  one's  mind),  had  Sir  Hudibras  for  lover, 

an  hardy  man, 

Yet  not  so  good  of  deeds  as  great  of  name, 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan, 
Since  errant  arms  to  sew  l  he  first  began. 
More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was, 
And  reason  with  foolhardise  overran  ; 
Stern  melancholy  did  his  courage  pass, 
And  was,  for  terror  more,  all  armed  in  shining  brass. 

The  younger  sister  of  Medina  was  Perissa  (name 
from  the  Greek  irepioWs,  above  measure,  more  than 
enough),  and  she  was  suited  in  a  lover  with  Sansloy. 
The  lovers  of  Elissa  and  Perissa  were  at  feud.  Both 
sallied  out  against  the  stranger  knight,  but  before 
they  reached  him  were  at  blows  together.  The 
Knight  of  Temperance  sought  vainly  to  pacify  them. 
While  they  beat  at  him  fiercely,  Medina  came  to 
part  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace  with  gracious 
words  that  did  restrain  their  rancour.  She  made 
them  all  her  guests,  and  after  her  fairly  attempered 
feast  called  on  Sir  Guyon  to  tell  upon  what  adventure 
he  was  bound.  He  told  how  he  had  been  enrolled 
by  Gloriana,  that  great  Queen,  in  the  Order  of 
Maidenhead ;  how  that  old  Palmer  had  come  to 
Gloriana's  yearly  feast,  and  sought  redress  against 
the  mischiefs  of  a  wicked  fay,  the  same  of  whom  he 
also  told  how  she  had  wrought  the  deaths  of  Mordant 
and  Amavia. 

The  third  canto  tells  briefly  how  Sir  Guyon  left 
in  charge  of  Medina  the  babe,  whom  he  called 
Ruddymane,  a  name  that  should  hereafter  remind 
him  of  the  vengeance  due  on  those  who  had  wrought 
his  parents'  death.  The  Knight  of  Temperance 
proceeded  on  foot  with  measured  pace,  and  the  canto 
tells  how  he  lost  the  horse  that  he  does  not  recover 
till  we  come  to  the  third  canto  of  Book  the  Fifth. 
Throughout  the  whole  legend  of  Temperance  its 
knight  is  on  foot.  His  horse  and  spear  have  been 
purloined  by  Braggadochio, 

One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
N"e  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assiy 
His  baser  breast,  but  in  his  kestrel  kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory  he  did  find. 

1  Sew,  French  "suivre,"  follow. 
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Braggadochio  will  often  reappear  in  the  poem  as 
type  of  the  baseness  underlying  the  endeavour  to  seem 
that  which  we  cannot  be.  Provided  thus  with  lance 
and  steed,  Braggadochio  with  threat  of  arms  and  a 
big  thundering  voice  subdued  a  wretched  idler  by 
the  wayside,  Trompart,  who  willingly  became  his 
thrall,  and  serving  him  as  his  squire  soon  found 
his  folly,  nattered  him  and  aided  him  with  "cunning 
sleights  and  practick  knavery."  This  well-consorted 
pair  was  met  by  Archimago,  who  now  desired  ill 
to  Guyon, 

And  coming  close  to  Trompart  gan  inquere 

Of  him,  what  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be 

That  rode  in  golden  sell l  with  single  spear, 

But  wanted  sword  to  wreak  his  enmity. 

•"  He  is  a  great  adventurer,"  said  he, 

That  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay  foregone, 

And  now  hath  vowed,  till  he  avenged  be 

Of  that  despite,  never  to  wearen  none ; 

That  spear  is  him  enough  to  doen  a  thousand  groan." 

Archimago,  glad  to  meet  so  doughty  a  hero,  com- 
plained to  him  of  wrongs  done  by  Sir  Guyon  and 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  Braggadochio  breathed 
vengeance  and,  with  extravagant  boast  of  his  own 
prowess,  eagerness  for  the  fray.  Archimago  urged 
need  of  a  sword  against  such  antagonists  as  these. 
Braggadochio  said  he  had  sworn  once,  when  he  killed 
seven  knights  with  one  sword,  never  to  wear  sword 
again  unless  it  were  that  of  the  noblest  knight  on 
.earth.  "I  will  get  you  that,"  said  Archimago,  "  for 
now  the  best  and  noblest  knight  alive  Prince  Arthur 
is,  and  by  to-morrow  you  shall  have  his  sw^ord  by 
your  side."  With  these  words  Archimago  vanished, 
flying  on  the  wings  of  the  noi-th  wind  spread  at  his 
command.  Braggadochio  and  Trompart,  nearly  dead 
with  fright,  "both  fled  at  once,  ne  ever  back  returned 
eye." 

Flying  in  fear  through  a  green  forest,  Bragga- 
dochio and  Trompart  heard  the  sound  of  a  shrill 
horn,  at  which  the  feigned  knight  fell  from  his  horse 
and  crept  into  a  bush,  but  Trompart  stayed  to  see 
who  came.  It  was  a  goodly  huntress,  glorious  in 
beauty,  with  a  boar-spear  in  her  hand.  At  sight  of 
her,  who  seemed  a  goddess,  Trompart  was  dismayed. 
She  asked  the  course  of  a  hart  wounded  by  her 
arrow.  When  Trompart  began  an  answer  she  saw 
a  stir  in  the  bush  that  concealed  Braggadochio,  and 
advanced  her  spear  in  mind  to  mark  the  beast,  but 
Trompart  intervened,  and  with  that,  Braggadochio 

crawled  out  of  his  nest, 

Forth  creeping  on  his  caitiff  hands  and  thighs, 
And  standing  stoutly  up,  his  lofty  crest 
Did  fiercely  shake  and  rouse,  as  coming  late  from  rest. 

Charmed  with  her  beauty,  Braggadochio  advanced 
himself,  and  wondered  at  so  fair  a  lady  in  the  woods. 
"The  Wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  Court  is  fit  for  thee." 

XL. 

"  Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate,"  quoth  she, 
"  Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 

i  Sell,  saddle. 


Does  waste  his  days  in  dark  obscurity, 

And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is  : 

Where  ease  abounds,  it's  eath  to  do  amiss. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 

Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss. 

Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind, 

Who  seeks  with  painful  toil  shall  honour  soonest  find. 

XLI. 

"  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wonts  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain  ; 
Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain. 
Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain, 
And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide : 
But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 
To  Pleasure's  palace ;  it  may  soon  be  spied, 
And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open  wide. 

XLII. 

"  In  Princes  Court " — the  rest  she  would  have  said, 
But  that  the  foolish  man,  filled  with  delight 
Of  her  sweet  words  — 

showed  all  the  baseness  of  his  nature ;  whereupon, 
menacing  him  with  her  javelin,  she  fled,  and  he  had 
not  courage  to  follow,  but  remounted  Guyon's  horse 
and  travelled  on  with  Trompart. 

The  next  canto,  the  fourth,  returns  to  Guyon,  and 
is  opened  thus  : — 

[CANTO  iv.] 

i.    . 

In  brave  poursuitt  of  honorable  deed, 
There  is  I  know  not  (what)  great  difference 
Betweene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence 
Seemes  to  be  borne  by  native  influence ; 
As  feates  of  armes,  and  love  to  entertaine :         -    ; 
But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seemes  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood  :  some  others  faine 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter,  but  in  vaine. 


But  he,  the  rightfull  owner  of  that  steede, 
Who  well  could  menage  and  subdew  his  pride, 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed 
With  that  blacke  Palmer,  his  most  trusty  guide. 
Who  suffred  not  his  wandring  f eete  to  slide ; 
But  when  strong  passion,  or  weake  fleshlinesse, 
Would  from  the  right  way  seeke  to  draw  him  wide, 
He  would,  through  temperaunce  and  stedfastnesse, 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the  strong 
suppresse. 


It  fortuned,  forth  faring  on  his  way, 
He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to  see, 
Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentious  fray, 
Whereto  he  drew  in  hast  it  to  agree. 
A  mad  man,  or  that  feigned  mad  to  bee, 
Drew  by  the  heare  along  upon  the  grownd 
A  handsom  stripling  with  great  crueltee, 
Whom  sore  he  bett,  and  gor'd  with  many  a  wownd, 
That  cheekes  with  teares,  and  sydes  with  blood,  did 
all  abownd. 
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And  him  behynd  a  wicked  Hag  did  stalke, 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray ; 
Her  other  leg  was  lame,  that  she  no'te  walke, 
But  on  a  staffe  her  feeble  steps  did  stay : 
Her  lockes,  that  loathly  were  and  hoarie  gray, 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hong  unrold ; 
But  all  behinde  was  bald,  and  worne  away, 
That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold ; 
And  eke  her  face  ill-favourd,  full  of  wrinckles  old. 


And  ever  as  she  went  her  toung  did  walke 
In  fowle  reproch,  and  termes  of  vile  despight, 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talke, 
To  heape  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight : 
Sometimes  she  raught  him  stones,  wherwith  to  smite, 
Sometimes  her  staffe,  though  it  her  one  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  goe  upright ; 
Ne  any  evill  meanes  she  did  forbeare, 
That  might    him  move  to  wrath,    and  indignation 
reare. 

The  madman  is  Furor,  and  the  hag,  his  mother 
Occasion,  stirring  him  to  strife.  Attacked  by  Furor, 
the  Knight  of  Temperance  replies  with  blow  for 
blow,  but  is  taught  by  the  Palmer  that  he  is  not  so 
to  be  subdued.  To  tame  the  frantic  son  he  must 
begin  with  the  mother,  bind  and  withdraw  Occasion. 
Her  Guyon  seized  then  by  the  forelock,  fastened 
a  lock  upon  her  tongue,  and  bound  her  hands. 
Then  Furor  fled,  and  he  also  was  fettered  by  the 
force  of  Temperance.  Then  Guyon  turned  to  the 
youth  whom  Furor  was  misusing.  It  was  Phedon, 
to  whom  a  false  friend  Philemon  had  traduced  fair 
Claribel,  his  chosen  bride,  and  shown  false  evidence 
of  her  unworthiness.  In  fury  he  had  first  slain  his 
innocent,  and  then  finding  how  he  had  been  deceived, 
had  poisoned  his  false  friend.  Then  following  in 
wrath  his  friend's  accomplice,  he  had  become 
Furor's  prey.  The  Palmer  was  counselling  Phedon 
against  unbridled  passion,  when  there  ran  to  them 
a  varlet  with  two  sharp  darts  in  his  hand  and  a 
brazen  shield, 

On  which  was  drawen  fair,  in  colours  fit, 

A  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody  field, 

And  round  about  the  wreath  these  words  were  writ, 

Eurnt  I  do  burn. 

This  was  Atin — Strife — who  bade  Guyon  fly  the 
place,  for  Pyrochles  was  on  his  way  thither,  against 
whom  no  enemy  could  stand  unhurt;  Pyrochles, 
brother  of  Cymochles,  descended  from  Erebus  and 
Night,  delights  only  in  blood  and  spoil.  "His 
am  I,  Atin,  his  in  wrong  and  right."  Atin  has 
been  sent  before  by  Pyrochles  "  to  seek  Occasion, 
wheresoe'er  she  be." 


"  Madman,"  said  then  the  Palmer,  "  that  does  seek 
Occasion  to  wrath  and  cause  of  strife ; 
She  comes  unsought,  and  shunned  follows  eke. 
Happy,  who  can  abstain  when  rancour  rife 
Kindles  revenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife : 


Woe  never  wants,  where  every  cause  is  caught, 

And  rash  Occasion  makes  unquiet  life." 

"Then  lo,   where   bound  she   sits  whom  thou  hast 

sought," 
Said  Guyon;  ' '  let  that  message  to  thy  lord  be  brought." 

Then  Atin,  who  reviled  the  knight  for  using  his 
strength  upon  weak  old  women,  threw  at  the  breast 
of  Guyon  one  of  his  darts  "headed  with  ire  and 
vengeable  despite ;  "  but  Guyon  was  wary,  and  it 
rebounded  harmless  from  his  shield. 

In  the  fifth  canto  Pyrochles — whose  name  for 
fitful  wrath  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word  for  fire,  as 
that  of  his  brother  Cymochles  is  taken  from  the 
waves — rushed  upon  Guyon,  who  fought  with  him 
till  he  caused  him  to  stoop,  and  then,  "  tempering 
the  passion  with  advisement  slow,"  restrained  his 
hand  and  gave  life  to  his  enemy  upon  condition  of 
allegiance  to  him  who  gave  it.  Pyrochles  wondered 
at  his  bounty,  and  was  generously  told  that  never 
was  a  conqueror  but  sometimes  had  the  worse. 

"  Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe ; 

But  to  be  lesser  than  himself  doth  mar 

Both  losers'  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also : 

Vain  other's  overthrows  whose  self  doth  overthrow.'* 

Pyrochles  urged  that  Occasion  ought  to  be  set  free. 
Sir  Guyon  yielded  her  to  him.  Then  Pyrochles 
began  to  break  the  bands  of  Occasion  and  Furor  her 
son,  and  the  hag  straight  defied  both  knights, 

The  one,  said  she 

Because  he  won ;   the  other  because  he 
Was  won  :   so  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stir  up  strife,  and  do  them  disagree. 

Furor  was  soon  urged  by  her  to  attack  Pyrochles, 
his  deliverer,  and  drag  him  through  the  mire  until 
he  called  the  Knight  of  Temperance  to  be  his  helper. 
Guyon  obeyed ;  but  Atin,  thinking  his  master  slain, 
hurried  to  tell  Cymochles  of  his  fall.  The  dearest 
dame  of  Cymochles  was  Acrasia  in  her  Bower  of 
Bliss.  There  Atin  found  him  sojourning,  and  drew 
him  thence  to  be  avenged 

On  him  that  did  Pyrochles  dear  dismay. 

So  proudly  pricketh  on  his  courser  strong, 

And  Atin  ay  him  pricks  with  spurs  of  shame  and  wrong. 

So  ends  the  fifth  canto,  and  the  sixth  changes 
for  a  time  the  form  of  the  intemperance  that  is  in 
all  forms  to  be  overcome. 

[CANTO  vi.] 
i. 

A  harder  lesson  to  learne  Continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  then  in  grievous  paine ; 
For  sweetnesse  doth  allure  the  weaker  sence 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refraine 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faine  : 
But  griefe  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  abstaine : 
Yet  vertue  vauntes  in  both  her  victories, 
And  Guyon  in  them  all  shewes  goodly  maysteries. 
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Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  finde, 
With  cruell  purpose  bent  to  wroake  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Wayting  to  passo,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litle  Gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughes  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 
That  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 


And  therein  sate  a  Lady  fresh  and  fayre, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herselfe  alone  : 
Sometimes  she  song  as  lowd  as  larke  in  ayre, 
Sometimes  she  laught,  as  merry  as  Pope  Jone; 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  meriment : 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise ;  and  thousand  waies  invent 
To  feede  her  foolish  humour  and  vaine  jolliment. 


Which  when  far  off  Cymochles  heard  and  saw, 
He  lowdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord 
The  little  barke  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deepe  ford. 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soone  hearkned,  and  her  painted  bote  streightway 
Turnd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  Lord 
She  in  receiv'd ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much  did  pray. 


Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
More  swift  then  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye, 
Withouten  oare  or  Pilot  it  to  guide, 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly  : 
Onely  she  turnd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  a  way  upon  the  yielding  wave, 
Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply ; 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  it  selfe  could  wisely 
save. 

VI. 

And  all  the  way  the  wanton  Damsell  found 
New  merth  her  passenger  to  entertaine  ; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  faine, 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remains  : 
Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  became  ; 
For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  laughter  vaine, 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned'all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 


And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  would  devize, 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light 
Or  to  behold  the  water  worke  and  play 
About  her  little  frigot,  therein  making  way. 


Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliaunce 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaunce, 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge  and  cruell  fight, 
But  to  weake  wench  did  yield  his  martiall  might : 
So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delight. 
So  easie  is  t' appease  the  stormy  winde 
Of  malice  in  the  calme  of  pleasaunt  womankind. 


Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment, 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized  ? 
"  Vaine  man,"  (saide  she)  "  that  wouldest  be  reckoned 
A  straunger  in  thy  home,  and  ignoraunt 
Of  Phaedria,  (for  so  my  name  is  red) 
Of  Phffidria,  thine  owne  fellow  servaunt ; 
For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thy  selfe  doest  vaunt. 


"  In  this  wide  Inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  lake,  my  wandring  ship  I  row, 
That  knowes  her  port,  and  thither  sayles  by  ayme, 
Ne  care,  ne  feare  I  how  the  wind  do  blow, 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend,  or  whether  slow  : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  tourne ; 
Ne  swelling  Neptune  ne  lowd  thundring  Jove 
Can  chaunge  my  cheare,  or  make  me  ever  mourne  : 
My  little  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous  bourne." 


Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  Island  waste  and  voyd, 
That  floted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  Gondelay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  payre,  issewing  on  the  shore, 
Disburdned  her.     Their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  faire  before, 
Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shewd,  and  plentiful  great 
store. 


It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 
Emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  Natures  cunning  hand 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd, 
No  arborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd 
To  bud  out  faire,  and  throwe  her  sweete  smels  al 
arownd. 

XIII. 

No  tree  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 
No  braunch  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt ; 
No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetely  sing ; 
No  song  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt. 
Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease  : 
Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake  witt 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please  ; 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire  appease. 
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Thus  when  shee  had  his  eyes  and  sences  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures  vayn, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn  ; 
And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  disdayn 
She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn, 
Where  soone  he  slumbred  fearing  not  be  harmd  ; 
The  whiles   with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charmd. 


"  Behold,  O  man  !  that  toilesome  paines  doest  take, 
The  flowrs,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasaunt  growes, 
How  they  them  selves  doe  thine  ensample  make, 
Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  them  forth  throwes 
Out  of  her  fruitfull  lap  ;  how  no  man  knowes, 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh  and  faire, 
And  decke  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  showes ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  care, 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines  compare. 


"  The  lilly,  Lady  of  the  flo wring  field, 
The  flowre-deluce,  her  lovely  Paramoure, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitlesse  labors  yield, 
And  soone  leave  off  this  toylsome  weary  stoure  : 
Loe,  loe !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure, 
With  silkin  curtens  and  gold  coverletts, 
Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  Belamoure  ; 
Yet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  fretts, 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  letts. 


"  Why  then  doest  thou,  0  man !  that  of  them  all 
Art  Lord,  and  eke  of  nature  Soveraine, 
Wilfully  make  thyselfe  a  wretched  thrall, 
And  waste  thy  joyous  howres  in  needelesse  paine, 
Seeking  for  daunger  and  adventures  vaine  ? 
What  bootes  it  al  to  have,  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  him  rew  that  swimming  in  the  maine 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 
Eefuse  such  fruitlesse  toile,  and    present  pleasures 
chuse." 

XVIII. 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleepe, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take  : 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eies  did  steepe, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  her  selfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthf ull  wave  of  that  great  griesy  lake  : 
Soone  shee  that  Island  far  behind  her  lefte, 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  she 
wefte. 

XIX. 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strond 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought. 
Him  needed  not  long  call ;  shee  soone  to  bond 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  byding  fond 
With  his  sad  guide  :  him  selfe  she  tooke  aboord, 
But  the  Blacke  Palmer  suffred  still  to  stond, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  affoord 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  perlous  foord. 


Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  guide  behind, 
Yet  being  entred  might  not  backe  retyre  ; 
For  the  flitt  barke,  obaying  to  her  mind, 
Forth  launched  quickly  as  she  did  desire, 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire 
Adieu  ;  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course 
Through  the  dull  billowes  thicke  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  nether  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  forse 
Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  sourse. 

Guyon  was  now  parted  from  his  black  Palmer, 
as  the  Red  Cross  Knight  had  been  parted  from  Una. 
He  was  ferried  across  the  Idle  Lake  by  Phaedria, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Qcutyd,  gay  or 
joyous;  but  in  her  island  of  joys,  still 

he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 

And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

Meanwhile  Cymochles  awoke,  marched  to  the  shore 
to  require  passage,  met  Phaedria  with  Sir  Guyon, 
raged  and  attacked  him.  Phsedria  stayed  their  fight 
by  pleasing  words,  and  as  Guyon  was  not  to  be  won 
by  her  allurements,  she  gladly  carried  him  in  her 
boat  across  the  water  to  the  further  shore.  There 
he  was  gladly  landed,  and  found  Atin  where  he  had 
been  left  by  Cymochles.  Atin  railed  at  Sir  Guyon 
and  shook  his  steel-head  dart ;  but  Guyon  mastered 
with  reason  his  own  passion  of  resentment  and 
passed  on.  But  then  came  running  on  foot  an 
armed  and  bleeding  knight,  who  dashed  into  the 
water,  battling  fiercely  with  its  waves.  Atin  saw 
that  it  was  his  master  Pyrochles,  who  burnt  in 
flames  of  unseen  fire,  and  sought  in  vain  to  drown 
himself  in  the  thick  waves  of  the  sluggish  lake. 
While  Atin  plunged  into  the  lake  and  struggled  for 
the  rescue  of  Pyrochles,  Archimago  came  to  the  shore 
as 

one  in  an  ancient  gown, 
Whose  hoary  Jocks  great  gravity  did  crown, 
Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword. 

(It  was  Prince  Arthur's  own  sword,  Mordure,  that 
Archimago  had  promised  to  bring  to  Braggadochio.) 
Pyrochles  burnt  with  the  flame  kindled  by  the 
wounds  of  Furor,  that  cruel  fiend  of  hell.  But 
Archimago  searched  his  wounds  and  renewed  his 
former  health. 

In  the  next  canto,  the  seventh,  we  read  how  Sir 
Guyon  travelled  on  until  he  found  the  home  of 
Mammon,  and  here  the  Knight  of  Temperance  was 
tried  by  a  new  form  of  temptation  to  excess. 
Mountains  of  wealth  were  his  if  he  would  serve 
Mammon.  The  elfin  knight  reasoned  with  Mammon 
against  the  intemperance  of  Covetise.  Then  he  was 
taken  by  a  darksome  way  under  the  ground,  and 
among  the  evil  spirits  of  the  underworld,  to  a  little 
gate  hard  by  the  gate  of  hell.  The  door  closed  behind 
him  as  he  entered  with  Mammon,  and  an  ugly  fiend 
starting  from  behind  it,  a  covetous  spirit,  followed 
with  overhanging  claws  to  seize  him  if  he  coveted. 
Guyon  saw  the  world  of  the  Money  God,  and  still 
resisted  all  his  offers. 
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"  Suffice  it  then,  thou  Money  God,"  quoth  he, 

"  That  all  thine  idle  offers  I  refuse. 

All  that  I  need  I  have ;  what  needeth  me 

To  covet  more  than  I  have  cause  to  use  ? 

With  such  vain  shows  thy  worldings  vile  abuse  ; 

But  give  me  leave  to  follow  mine  emprise." 

But  Mammon  led  "  him  further  to  entise,"  and 
brought  him  to  a  door  by  which  was  a  golden 
monster  called  Disdain,  who  bore  an  iron  club  in  his 
right  hand,  and  brandished  his  club  for  attack.  But 
Mammon  pacified  Disdain,  and  led  Guyon  into  a 
massive  temple,  wherein  every  golden  pillar 

decked  was  full  dear 

With  crowns  and  diadems  and  titles  vain, 
Which  mortal  princes  wore,  when  they  on  earth  did 
reign. 

There  was  a  rout  of  people  pressing  about  Philotime 
(love  of  honour),  fairest  in  creation  till  she  fell  into 
the  underworld.  She  held  a  chain  of  many  links, 
reaching  from  heaven  to  hell.  The  chain  was 
Ambition,  and  "every  link-  thereof  a  step  of 
dignity."  Upon  this  men  were  climbing  and 
shouldering  one  another. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low, 
Those  that  were  low  themselves  held  others  hard, 
Ne  suffered  them  to  rise  or  greater  grow, 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  down  to  throw. 

Guyon  courteously  avoided  the  offer  of  the  fair 
Philotime  to  be  his  mate.  Then  Mammon  took  him 
to  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  Proserpina. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  overhung  the  dark  river 
of  Cocytus,  where  Tantalus,  plunged  to  the  chin, 
sought  vainly  to  drink  of  the  water  below,  or  reach 
to  the  fruit  above,  and  Pilate  sought  in  vain  to 
wash  his  hands  clean.  But  three  days  of  trial  in 
this  underworld  had  wasted  Guyon's  strength,  and 
when  he  returned  to  upper  air  he  fell  into  a  deadly 
swoon. 

This  brings  the  allegory  to  its  eighth  canto,  the 
place  of  the  intervention  of  divine  Grace,  and  again 
the  opening  of  the  canto  shows  distinctly  the  purpose 
of  the  poet. 

[CANTO  vni.] 
i. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evilles  move  ? 
There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 
Of  men  then  beasts.     But  0 !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe. 


How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  Pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 


They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  Squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward. 
0 !  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 


During  the  while  that  Guyon  did  abide 
In  Mamons  house,  the  Palmer,  whom  whyleare 
That  wanton  Mayd  of  passage  had  denide, 
By  further  search  had  passage  found  elsewhere ; 
And,  being  on  his  way,  approched  neare 
Where  Guyon  lay  in  traunce ;  when  suddeinly 
He  heard  a  voyce  that  called  lowd  and  cleare, 
"  Come  hither !  hither !  0,  come  hastily !  " 
That  all  the  fields  resounded  with  the  ruefull  cry. 


The  Palmer  lent  his  eare  unto  the  noyce, 
To  weet  who  called  so  importunely : 
Againe  he  heard  a  more  efforced  voyce, 
That  bad  him  come  in  haste.     He  by  and  by 
His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry  ; 
Which  to  that  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sunne  his  threasury ; 
There  the  good  Guyon  he  found  slumbring  fast 
In  senceles  dreame;    which  sight   at  first   him  sore 


Beside  his  head  there  satt  a  f aire  young-  man, 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  freshest  yeares, 
Whose  tender  bud  to  blossome  new  began, 
And  florish  faire  above  his  equall  peares  : 
His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  heares, 
Like  Phoabus  face  adornd  with  sunny  raves, 
Divinely  shone  ;  and  two  sharpe  winged  sheares, 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  Jayes, 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe  to  cut  his  ayery  wayes. 


Like  as  Cupido  on  Idajan  hill, 
When  having  laid  his  cruell  bow  away 
And  mortall  arrowes,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 
The  world  with  murdrous  spoiles  and  bloody  pray, 
With  his  faire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play, 
And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces  three  : 
The  Goddesse,  pleased  with  his  wanton  play, 
Suffers  her  selfe  through  sleepe  beguild  to  bee, 
The  whiles  the  other  Ladies  mind  theyr  mery  glee. 


Whom  when  the  Palmer  saw,  abasht  he  was 
Through  fear  and  wonder  that  he  nought  could  say, 
Till  him  the  childe  bespoke ;  "  Long  lackt,  alas  ! 
Hath  bene  thy  faithfull  aide  in  hard  assay, 
Whiles  deadly  fitt  thy  pupill  doth  dismay. 
Behold  this  heavy  sight,  thou  reverend  Sire ! 
But  dread  of  death  and  dolor  doe  away ; 
For  life  ere  long  shall  to  her  home  retire, 
And  he  that  breathlesse  seems  shal  corage  both  respire. 


"  The  charge,  which  God  doth  unto  me  arrett, 
Of  his  deare  safety,  I  to  thee  commend ; 
Yet  will  I  not  forgoe,  ne  yet  f orgett 
The  care  thereof  my  selfe  unto  the  end, 
But  evermore  him  succour,  and  defend 
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Against  his  foe  and  mine :  watch  thou,  I  pray  ; 

For  evill  is  at  hand  him  to  offend." 

So  having  said,  eftsoones  he  gan  display 

His  painted  nimble  wings,  and  vanisht  quite  away. 

Arch  imago  now  appears  again  with  Atin,  the  swift- 
footed  page,  flying  in  front,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Aerates,  Pyrochles  and  Cymochles.  Still  Guyon 
lies  in  his  swoon  with  the  black  Palmer  by  his 
side.  Archimago  points  to  Guyon  as  their  enemy, 
and  they  are  about  to  strip  him  of  his  arms  as  he 
lies  helpless,  when  Prince  Arthur  comes.  Archimago 
knows  him,  and  cries  to  the  brethren  that  they  must 
rise  quickly  and  address  themselves  to  battle, 

"  For  yonder  comes  the  prowest  knight  alive, 
Prince  Arthur,  flower  of  grace  and  nobiless.'' 

The  fierce  Pyrochles,  lacking  his  own  sword,  asked 
for  the  sword  in  Archimago's  hand.  When  told  that 
it  was  made  by  Merlin  with  magic  power  for  Arthur, 
that  neither  steel  nor  stone  could  defend  from  its 
stroke,  but  that  it  would  not  strike  against  its 
rightful  owner,  Pyrochles  rudely  snatched  it  from 
him  and  bound  Guyon's  shield  about  his  wrist. 
Arthur  learnt  from  the  Palmer  Guyon's  condition 
and  his  present  danger.  "  But  you,  fair  sir,"  said  the 
Palmer, 

"  whose  honourable  sight 
Doth  promise  hope  of  help  and  timely  grace, 
Mote  I  beseech  to  succour  his  sad  plight, 
And  by  your  power  protect  his  feeble  case !  " 

When  Arthur  turned  to  the  passionate  brother  for 
defence  of  Guyon  in  his  hour  of  weakness,  Cymochles 
asked,  "  What  art  thou,  that  mak'st  thyself  his 
Day's-man  ] "  Then  followed  the  victory  of  Arthur 
over  the  two  fierce  Saracens ;  and  when  Guyon  awoke 
and  knew  his  deliverer,  he 

to  the  Prince  with  bowing  reverence  due, 

As  to  the  Patron  of  his  life,  thus  said ; 

"  My  Lord,  my  Liege,  by  whose  most  gracious  aid 

I  live  this  day,  and  see  my  foes  subdued, 

What  may  suffice  to  be  for  meed  repaid 

Of  so  great  Graces  as  ye  have  me  shewed 

But  to  be  ever  bound ?  " 

Arthur  gave  kindly  answer,  and  proceeded  with 
Guyon  on  his  way,  "  the  while  false  Archimago 
and  Atin  fled  apace." 

The  next  canto,  the  ninth,  represents  Guyon's 
visit  to  the  House  of  Temperance,  answering  to  .the 
Red  Cross  Knight's  visit  to  the  House  of  Holiness, 
and  preparation  for  the  crowning  victory.  The 
House  of  Temperance  is  the  body  described  alle- 
gorically,  with  Alma,  the  soul,  for  its  mistress.  The 
answer  to  the  allegory  is  shown  in  the  following 
stanzas  : 

[CANTO  ix.] 

XXI. 

First  she  them  led  up  to  the  Castle  wall, 
That  was  so  high  as  foe  might  not  it  clime, 
And  all  so  faire  and  f ensible  withall ; 
Not  built  of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  stone  and  lime, 


But  of  thing  like  to  that  ^Egyptian  slime, 

Whereof  king  Nine  whilome  built  Babell  towre. 

But  0  great  pitty  !  that  no  lenger  time 

So  goodly  workemanship  should  riot  endure  : 

Soone  it  must  turne  to  earth ;  no  earthly  thing  is  sure. 


The  frame  thereof  seemd  partly  circulare, 
And  part  triangulare  ;  O  worke  divine  ! 
Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortall,  fceminine, 
Th'  other  immortall,  perfect,  masculine ; 
And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportiond  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  sett  in  heavens  place : 
All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  Diapase.1 


Therein  two  gates  were  placed  seemly  well : 
The  one  before,  by  which  all  in  did  pas, 
Did  th'  other  far  in  workmanship  excel! ; 
For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 
But  of  more  worthy  substance  fram'd  it  was : 
Doubly  disparted,  it  did  locke  and  close, 
That  when  it  locked  none  might  thorough  pas, 
And  when  it  opened,  no  man  might  it  close ; 
Still  open  to  their  friendes,  and  closed  to  their  foes. 


Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fayrely  wrought, 
Stone  more  of  valew,  and  more  smooth  and  fine, 
Then  jett  or  marble  far  from  Ireland  brought ; 
Over  the  which  was  cast  a  wandring  vine, 
Enchaced  with  a  wanton  yvie  twine ; 
And  over  it  a  fayre  portcullis  hong, 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline 
With  comely  compasse  and  compacture  strong, 
Nether  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 


1  This  twenty-second  stanza  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  building1 
before  particular  details  are  dwelt  upon.  In  that  general  sketch  the 
head  and  legs  are  first  suggested,  the  trunk  then  placed  between 
them.  Mystical  proportions,  which  actually  accord  with  proportions 
of  the  body,  are  suggested,  and  the  stanza  closes  with  admiration  of 
the  harmony  of  workmanship  in  all.  The  circular  part  is  the  head. 
The  triangle  is  formed  by  the  legs  when  parted.  The  last  propor- 
tion imperfect,  a  triangle  that  needs  to  be  completed  by  the  ground ; 
mortal ;  and  feminine,  because  thence  the  continuance  of  the  race. 
The  first  proportion,  the  circle,  perfect ;  immortal,  because  the  seat  of 
intellect ;  masculine,  because  that  sex  was  associated  by  men  with 
intellectual  power.  Betwixt  head  and  legs  the  trunk,  with  the  arms 
hanging  by  its  side,  "  a  quadrate,  was  the  base."  A  piece  of  tape  will 
show  that  the  proportion  of  a  quadrate  so  formed  is  in  a  man  of  natural 
figure  as  seven  to  nine.  "  Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place." 
The  same  piece  of  tape  that  reaches  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knuckles 
as  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side  forming  the  longer  side  of  the  quadrate, 
exactly  measures  the  circle  of  the  head,  the  most  exalted  part  of  the 
human  frame,  "the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place."  This  explanation 
of  the  stanza,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  waste  erudition, 
was  first  given  by  me  in  the  Athenceum  for  the  12th  of  August,  1848, 
in  a  short  paper  signed  only  by  my  initials.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
reference  to  seven  and  nine  takes  away  all  doubt,  if  there  could  be 
any,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation,  which  is  only  to  be 
questioned  by  the  learned  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  ridiculously 
simple.  It  is  not  simpler  than  the  necessary  interpretation  in  the 
following  stanzas  of  a  moustache  as  the  wandering  vine,  the  nose  as  a 
fair  portcullis,  the  tongue  as  a  porter  with  a  larum  bell,  the  teeth  as 
twice  sixteen  warders,  and  so  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  right  reading  contrasts  ludicrously  with  the  sackload  of  erudition 
under  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  buried  the  poor  unoffending  lines 
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Within  the  Barbican  a  Porter  sate, 
Day  and  night  duely  keeping  watch  and  ward  : 
Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  passe  out  of  the  gate, 
But  in  good  order,  and  with  dew  regard ; 
Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard, 
Bablers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  cryme : 
His  larumbell  might  lowd  and  wyde  be  hard 
When  cause  requyrd,  but  never  out  of  time  ; 
Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prime. 


And  rownd  about  the  porch  on  every  syde 
Twise  sixteene  warders  satt,  all  armed  bright 
In  glistring  steele,  and  strongly  f ortifyde : 
Tall  yeomen  seemed  they  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enraunged  ready  still  for  fight. 
By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  guestes, 
They  did  obeysaunce,  as  beseemed  right, 
And  then  againe  retourned  to  their  restes : 
The  Porter  eke  to  her  did  lout  with  humble  gestes 


Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  Hall, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fayre  dispred, 
And  read}'  dight  with  drapets  festivall, 
Against  the  viaundes  should  be  ministred. 
At  th'  upper  end  there  sate,  yclad  in  red 
Downe  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage, 
That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  menaged : 
He  Steward  was,  hight  Diet ;  rype  of  age, 
And  in  demeanure  sober,  and  in  counsell  sage. 


And  through  the  Hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  Marshall  of  the  same, 
Whose  name  was  Appetite :  he  did  bestow 
Both  guestes  and  meate,  when  ever  in  they  came, 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame, 
As  him  the  Steward  badd.     They  both  attone 
Did  dewty  to  their  Lady,  as  became  ; 
Who,  passing  by,  forth  ledd  her  guestes  anone 
Into  the  kitchin  rowme,  ne  spard  for  nicenesse  none. 


It  was  a  vaut l  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  raunges  reard  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tonnell  thence 
The  smoke  forth  threw.     And  in  the  midst  of  all 
There  placed  was  a  caudron  wide  and  tall 
Upon  a  mightie  fornace,2  burning  whott, 
More  whott  then  Aetn',  or  flaming  Mongiball 
For  day  and  night  it  brent,  ne  ceased  not, 
So  long  as  any  thing  it  in  the  caudron  gott. 


But  to  delay  the  heat,  least  by  mischaunce 
It  might  breake  out  and  set  the  whole  on  fyre, 
There  added  was  by  goodly  ordinaunce 
An  huge  great  payre  of  bellowes,3  which  did  styre 
Continually,  and  cooling  breath  inspyre. 
About  the  Caudron  many  Cookes  accoyld 
With  hookes  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre  ; 
The  whyles  the  viaundes  in  the  vessell  boyld 
They  did  about  their  businesse  sweat,  and  sorely  toyld. 


J  The  stomach. 

246 


»  The  liver. 


3  The  lungs. 


The  allegory  of  the  body  as  the  Castle  of  Temper- 
ance and  home  of  the  Soul  is  ingeniously  continued, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  canto,  the  guests  are 
led  into  the  chamber  of  Memory,  where  Prince 
Arthur  finds  an  old  book  of  "  Briton  Moniments," 
and  Guy  on  finds  another  book,  "  Antiquity  of  Faerie 


[SlE   GUYON.] 

From  a  Statue  in  the  West  Front  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Lond."  Then  follows,  in  the  tenth  canto,  an  in- 
genious record  of  the  romance  of  old  British  history 
from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which,  leading  up  to 
Prince  Arthur,  breaks  off  abruptly,  so  as  to  leave 
Arthur's  origin  still  mystical.  Then  it  passes  to 
the  roll  of  Elfin  Emperors  till  the  time  of  Gloriana, 
and  folds  a  double  allegory  in  the  sequence,  which 
may  be  read  as  shadowing  Elizabeth's  succession 
from  the  preceding  English  kings,  and  also  the  suc- 
cession of  a  pure  and  reformed  Christianity  from 
preceding  religions — heathen,  Greek,  and  so  forth — 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Returning  then  to  Guy  on 
and  Arthur  in  the  Dwelling  Place  of  Temperance, 
the  human  body,  the  eleventh  canto  represents  the 
war  of  the  affections  that  seek  to  bring  Alma,  the 
soul,  into  captivity.  Here  again  it  is  Prince  Arthur 
who  saves.  And  now  the  Knight  of  Temperance, 
well  trained  for  the  last  conflict,  proceeds  alone  to 
the  achievement  of  his  crowning  adventure.  Over 
the  dangerous  waves,  with  the  black  Palmer  for 
steersman,  Guy  on  passes,  avoiding  the  Gulf  of 
Greediness,  the  Rock  of  Vile  Reproach,  Phaedria's 
enticements,  the  quicksand  of  Unthriftyhead,  with 
many  perils  more,  until  they  reached  the  Bower  of 
Bliss, 

When  thus  the  Palmer :  "Now,  sir,  well  avise; 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  travel  is : 
Here  wones  Acrasia,  whom  we  must  surprise, 
Else  she  will  slip  away,  and  all  our  drift  despise." 

Then  they  heard  melodies,  with  sound  of  falling 
waters  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  saw  where  the 
Witch  hung  over  a  new  lover. 
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[CANTO  xn.J 

LXXIV. 

The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay  : 
Ah !  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  doest  faine  to  see, 
In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day. 
Ah !  see  the  Virgin  Rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  bashfull  modostee, 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may. 
Lo  !  see  soono  after  how  more  hold  and  free 
Her  bared  hosome  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo  !  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 

LXXV. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 
Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre ; 
Ne  more  doth  florish  after  first  decay, 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  Paramowre. 
Gather  therefore  the  Rose  whilest  yet  is  prime, 
For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre ; 
Gather  the  Rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 
Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime. 

LXXVI. 

He  ceast ;  and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of  birdes 
Their  diverse  notes  t'attune  unto  his  lay, 
As  in  appro vaunce  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 
The  constant  payre  heard  all  that  he  did  say, 
Yet  swarved  not,  but  kept  their  forward  way 
Through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close, 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display 
That  wanton  Lady  with  her  lover  lose, 
"Whose  sleepie  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dispose. 

The  young  man,  Yerdant,  whom  this  singing  lulled, 
lay  with  his  warlike  arms  hung  on  a  tree.  Sir 
Guyon  and  the  Palmer,  drawing  near  suddenly,  threw 
over  the  pair 

A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 
The  skilful  Palmer  formerly  did  frame  : 
So  held  them  under  fast,  the  whiles  the  rest 
Fled  all  away  for  fear  of  fouler  shame. 

Escape  was  impossible  for  Acrasia,  who  was  tied  in 
chains  of  adamant,  while  Yerdant  was  released  and 
counselled. 

LXXXIII. 
But  all  those  pleasaunt  bowres,  and  Pallace  brave, 

Guyon  broke  downe  with  rigour  pittilesse  ; 

Ne  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might  save 

Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulnesse, 

But  that  their  blisse  he  turn'd  to  balefulnesse. 

Their  groves  he  feld  ;  their  gardins  did  deface  ; 

Their  arbers  spoyle  ;  their  Cabinets  suppresse  ; 

Their  banket  houses  burne ;  their  buildings  race  ; 

And,  of  the  fayrest  late,  now  made  the  fowlest  place. 

LXXXIV. 

Then  led  they  her  away,  and  eke  that  knight 
They  with  them  led,  both  sorrowf ull  and  sad. 
The  way  they  came,  the  same  retourn'd  they  right, 
Till  they  arrived  where  they  lately  had 
Charm'd  those  wild-beasts  that  rag'd  with  furie  mad ; 
Which,  now  awaking,  fierce  at  them  gan  fly, 
As  in  their  mistresse  reskew  whom  they  lad  ; 
But  them  the  Palmer  soone  did  pacify. 
Then  Guyon  askt,  what  meant  those  beastes  which 
there  did  ly  ? 


Sayd  he  ;  "  These  seeming  beasts  are  men  indeed, 
Whom  this  Enchauntresse  hath  transformed  thus  ; 
Whylome  her  lovers,  which  her  lustes  did  feed, 
Now  turned  into  figures  hideous, 
According  to  their  mindes  like  monstruous." 
"  Sad  end,"  (quoth  he)  "  of  life  intemperate, 
And  mourneful  meed  of  joyes  delicious ! 
But,  Palmer,  if  it  mote  thee  so  aggrate, 
Let  them  returned  be  unto  their  former  state." 


AN  Ass.    (From  Baptista  Porta,  "De  Humana  Physiognomonia,"  1650.) 


Streight   way  he  'with   his   vertuous    staft'e  them 

strooke, 

And  streight  of  beastes  they  comely  men  became ; 
Yet  being  men  they  did  unmanly  looke, 
And  stared  ghastly ;  some  for  inward  shame, 
And  some  for  wrath  to  see  their  captive  Dame  : 
But  one  above  the  rest  in  speciall 
That  had  an  hog  beene  late,  hight  Grylle  by  name, 
Repyned  greatly,  and  did  him  miscall 
That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  brought  to  naturall. 


A  PIG.    (From  Baptista  Porta,  "  De  Humana  PTiysiognomonia,"  1650.) 


Saide  Guyon ;  "  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man, 
That  hath  so  soone  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast,  and  lacke  intelligence !  " 
To  whom  the  Palmer  thus :  "  The  donghill  kinde 
Delightes  in  filth  and  f  owle  incontinence ; 
Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hoggish  minde  ; 
But  let  us  hence  depart  whilest  wether  serves  and 
winde." 
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SPANDREL.    (St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  Westminster.) 


The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  "Faerie  Queene" 
have  for  their  theme  Love  in  all  its  forms  :  Love 
seeking  Marriage  in  the  third  book,  the  Legend  of 
Britomartis,  or  of  Chastity  ;  Love  in  all  other  forms, 
as  Friendship,  in  the  fourth  book,  the  Legend  of 
Cambel  and  Triamond. 

In  the  first  canto  of  the  Third  Book,  Britomart, 
its  heroine,  is  met  by  Guyon  arid  Prince  Arthur, 
as  they  travel  on  from  the  House  of  Temperance. 
Guyon  had  sent  Acrasia  strongly  guarded  to  the 
Faerie  Queene.  Against  Britomart  in  knight's 
armour  Guyon  tilted  and  was  laid  on  the  ground  a 
spear's  length  behind  his  crupper.  The  Palmer  stayed 
his  wrath  at  the  unwonted  fall. 

[BOOK  in. — CAXTO  i.] 

XII. 

Thus  reconcilement  was  betweene  them  knitt, 
Through  goodly  temperaunce  and  affection  chaste ; 
And  either  vowd  with  all  their  power  aud  witt 
To  let  not  others  honour  be  defaste 
Of  friend  or  foe,  who  ever  it  cmbaste  ; 
Ne  armes  to  beare  against  the  others  sydo  : 
In  which  accord  the  Prince  was  also  plaste, 
And  with  that  golden  chaine  of  concord  tyde. 
So  goodly  all  agreed  they  forth  yfere  did  ryde. 

Then  there  rushed  by  them  on  a  milk-white  palfrey 
a  goodly  lady,  Florimell — who  represents  the  com- 
plete charm  of  womanhood — pursued  by  a  grisly 
Forester,  a  type  of  lust.  The  Prince  and  Guyon  at 
once  followed  the  Lady;  and  Timias,  Prince  Arthur's 
page,  followed  the  Forester.  Britomart  waited  a 
while  for  them,  and  as  they  did  not  return,  rode  on 
her  way,  with  her  own  aged  squire,  who  was  her 
nurse,  the  companion  of  her  adventure. 

When  Britomart  had  passed  out  of  the  wood,  she 
came  to  a  fair  castle  where  there  were  six  knights 
in  fierce  battle  against  one  before  the  gates.  The 
castle  was  the  Castle  Joyous,  wherein  dwelt  Male- 
casta, the  Lady  of  Delight,  who  required  of  all 
stranger  knights  that  they  should  serve  her  thence- 
forth, and  if  they  had  another  love  forego  her  or 
prove  her,  in  conflict,  fairer  than  Malecasta.  The 
six  servants  of  the  Lady  of  Delight  were  beating  on 
the  Red  Cross  Knight,  who  declared  himself  true 
to  the  Errant  Damosel,  to  Una.  Four  of  them  fell 


before  the  all-prevailing  spear  of  Britomart,  the  other 
two  submitted,  and  all  entered  the  Castle  Joyous, 
where  everything  ministered  to  sensual  delight,  and 
Malecasta,  ignorant  of  the  sex  of  Britomart,  became 
vainly  enamoured.  At  night  Britomai-t  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight,  who  joined  her  foot  to  foot  and 
side  to  side,  fought  their  way  out  of  the  toils  of 
shamelessness,  and  in  the  early  morning  took  their 
steeds  and  went  forth  upon  their  journey. 

As  they  travelled  on  together,  in  the  second  canto, 
Britomart  heard  from  the  Red  Cross  Knight  the 
praises  of  Sir  Arthegall,  the  Knight  of  Justice  (who 
is  the  hero  of  the  Fifth  Book).  The  name  of  Brito- 
martis, given  to  this  Virgin  Knight,  was  that  of  a 
Cretan  nymph  who  leapt  into  the  sea  to  escape  shame, 
and  was  a  name  given  sometimes  also  to  Diana.  It 
is  dei'ived  from  Ppirvs,  sweet,  and  pdpris,  a  maiden. 
Spenser  makes  his  Britomart  a  British  maid  who 
had  desired  to  see  in  a  magic  mirror  of  Merlin's  the 
image  of  the  knight  to  whom  her  life  was  to  be 
linked. 

[CANTO  u.j 

XXIV. 

Eftsoones  there  was  presented  to  her  eye 
A  comely  knight,  all  arm'd  in  complete  wize, 
Through  whose  bright  ventayle,  lifted  up  on  hye, 
His  manly  face,  that  did  his  foes  agrize, 
And  frends  to  termes  of  gentle  truce  entize, 
Lookt  foorth,  as  Phoebus  face  out  of  the  east 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountaynes  doth  arize  : 
Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast 
Through  his  Heroicke  grace  and  honorable  gest. 


His  crest  was  covered  with  a  couchant  Hownd, 
And  all  his  armour  seemd  of  antique  mould, 
But  wondrous  massy  and  assured  sownd, 
And  round  about  yfretted  all  with  gold, 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  cyphres  old, 
Achilles  armes,  which  Arthegall  did  win  : 
And  on  his  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  Ermelin, 
That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  fayre  pouldred 
skin. 

Then  sprang  in  the  heart  of  Love  the  desire  to  be 
joined  to  Justice ;  Britomart  yearned  to  be  joined  to 
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Arthegall.  In  the  third  canto  is  told  how,  with  her 
loving  nurse,  old  Glauce,  she  visited  Merlin  who 
had  made  the  mirror,  and  learnt  from  him  that  it 
was  her  destiny 

"  To  love  the  prowest  knight  that  ever  was. 
Therefore  submit  thy  ways  unto  his  will, 
And  do  by  all  due  means  thy  destiny  fulfil." 

Merlin  set  forth  the  British  lineage  of  this  elfin 
knight,  with  prophecy  that  touched  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  added  then,  "  But  yet  the  end  is  not." 
Then  Britomart  and  her  old  nurse  resolved  to  arm 
themselves  and  go  forth  to  seek  ArthegalL 


[CANTO  in.] 

LVIII. 

Th'  old  woman  nought  that  needed  did  omit, 
But  all  thinges  did  conveniently  purvay. 
It  fortuned  (so  time  their  turne  did  fitt) 
A  band  of  Britons,  ryding  on  forray 
Few  dayes  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray 
Of  Saxon  goods  ;  emongst  the  which  was  scene 
A  goodly  armour,  and  full  rich  aray, 
Which  long'd  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  Queene, 
All  fretted  round  with  gold,  and  goodly  wel  beseene. 


LIX. 

The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 
King  Ryence  caused  to  be  hanged  hy 
In  his  chiefe  Church,  for  endlesse  moniments 
Of  his  successe  and  gladf  ull  victory : 
Of  which  her  selfe  avising  readily. 
In  th'  evening  late  old  Glauce  thither  led 
Faire  Britomart,  and,  that  same  armory 
Downe  taking,  her  therein  appareled 
Well    as    she    might,    and    with    brave    bauldrick 
garnished. 


Beside  those  armes  there  stood  a  mightie  speare, 
Which  Bladud  made  by  magick  art  of  yore, 
And  usd  the  same  in  batteill  aye  to  beare  ; 
Sith  which  it  had  beene  here  preserv'd  in  store, 
For  his  great  virtues  proved  long  afore  : 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit, 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  it  bore. 
Both  speare  she  tooke  and  shield  which  hong  by  it ; 
Both  speare    and    shield    of    great    powre,  for  her 
purpose  fit. 

LXI. 

Thus  when  she  had  the  virgin  all  arayd, 
Another  harnesse  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  her  selfe  she  dight,  that  the  yong  Mayd 
She  might  in  equall  armes  accompany, 
And  as  her  SqujTe  attend  her  carefully. 
Tho  to  their  ready  steedes  they  clombe  full  light, 
And  through  back  waies,  that  none  might  them  espy, 
Covered  with  secret  cloud  of  silent  night, 
Themselves  they  forth  convaid,  and  passed  forward 
right. 


Ne  rested  they,  till  that  to  Faery  lond 
They  came,  as  Merlin  them  directed  late  : 
Where,  meeting  with  this  Redcrosse  Knight,  she  fond 
Of  diverse  thinges  discourses  to  dilate, 
But  most  of  Arthegall  and  his  estate, 
At  last  their  wayes  so  fell,  that  they  mote  part : 
Then  each  to  other,  well  affectionate, 
Friendship  professed  with  unfained  hart. 
The    Redcrosse    Knight    diverst,    but    forth    rode 
Britomart. 

So  ends  the  third  canto.  In  the  next,  Britomart 
rides  till  she  comes  to  a  sea-coast,  where  she  sits 
by  the  waves  lamenting  the  restlessness  within  her 
heart.  Presently  she  is  attacked  by  a  knight, 
Marinell,  who  keeps  that  shore  strewn  with  all 
precious  things.  She  overthrows  him  with  her  lance 
and  journeys  on.  The  sea  with  its  prolific  tribes 
stands  here  in  Spenser's  poem  as  it  stood  in  the 
Greek  myth  that  fabled  the  rise  of  Aphrodite  from 
foam  of  the  sea. 

Marinell,  son  of  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  the  sea- 
nymph  Cymoent,  by  an  earthly  father,  Dumarin,  was 
endowed  by  the  sea-god  with  great  treasure  from  the 
wreckage  in  the  sea,  and  kept  the  rich  shore  against 
all  comers.  Proteus  had  prophesied  that  "  a  virgin 
strange  and  stout  should  him  dismay  or  kill."  He 
therefore  fled  from  woman's  love,  but  was  laid  low 
in  tilting  against  Britomart  011  his  rich  strand,  found 
by  his  mother  the  sad  Cymoent,  and  carried  by  the 
sea-nymphs  to  his  mother's  watery  chamber,  deep  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Britomart  went  on  her  way,  and  the  song  returns 
now  to  the  Prince  and  Faery  Knight  who  followed 
Florimell,  while  Timias,  the  Prince's  squire,  followed 
the  grisly  forester  who  pursued  her.  Florimell  fled 
with  as  much  fear  from  the  Prince  who  followed  her 
as  from  the  forester.  Nightfall  parted  them.  So 
ends  the  fourth  canto.  In  the  fifth,  Prince  Arthur 
is  met  by  the  dwarf  of  Florimell,  who  is  from  Faerie 
court.  Her  dwarf  tells  of  her  : 

[CANTO  v.] 

VIII. 

"That  Ladie  is,"  (quoth  he)  "  where  so  she  bee, 
The  bountiest  virgin  and  most  debonaire 
That  ever  living  eye,  I  weene,  did  see. 
Lives  none  this  day  that  may  with  her  compare 
In  stedfast  chastitie  and  vertue  rare, 
The  goodly  ornaments  of  beautie  bright ; 
And  is  ycleped  Florimell  the  fayre, 
Faire  Florimell  belov'd  of  many  a  knight, 
Yet  she  loves  none  but  one,  that  Marinell  is  hight. 


"  A  Sea-nymphes  sonnc,  that  Marinell  is  hight, 
Of  my  deare  Dame  is  loved  dearely  well : 
In  other  none,  but  him,  she  sets  delight ; 
All  her  delight  is  set  on  Marinell, 
But  he  sets  nought  at  all  by  Florimell : 
For  Ladies  love  his  mother  long  ygoe 
Did  him,  they  say,  forwarne  through  sacred  spell : 
But  fame  now  flies,  that  of  a  forreine  foe 
He  is  yslaine,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  woe. 
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"  Five  daies  there  be  since  he  (they  say)  was  slaine, 
And  fowrc  since  Florimell  the  Court  forwent, 
And  vowed  never  to  rcturne  againe, 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent. 
Therefore,  faire  Sir,  for  love  of  knighthood  gent, 
And  honour  of  trew  Ladies,  if  ye  may 
By  your  good  counsell,  or  bold  hardiment, 
Or  succour  her,  or  me  direct  the  way, 
Do  one  or  other  good,  I  you  most  humbly  pray. 


XI. 

"  So  may  ye  gaine  to  you  full  great  renowme 
Of  all  good  Ladies  through  the  worlde  so  wide, 
And  haply  in  her  hart  finde  highest  rowme 
Of  whom  ye  seeke  to  be  most  magnifide ; 
At  least  eternall  meede  shall  you  abide." 
To    whom    the    Prince:   "Dwarfe,    comfort  to 

take, 

For,  till  thou  tidings  learne  what  her  betide, 
I  here  avow  thee  never  to  forsake. 
Ill  weares  he  armes,  that  nill  them  use  for  Ladies 


thee 


So  with  the  Dwarfe  he  back  retourn'd  againe, 
To  seeke  his  Lady  where  he  mote  her  finde ; 
But  by  the  way  he  greatly  gan  complaine 
The  want  of  his  good  Squire  late  lefte  behinde, 
For  whom  he  wondrous  pensive  grew  in  minde, 
For  doubt  of  daunger  which  mote  him  betide ; 
For  him  he  loved  above  all  mankinde, 
Having  him  trew  and  faithf ull  ever  tride. 
And  bold,  as  ever  Squyre  that  waited  by  knights 
side : 


Who  all  this  while  full  hardly  was  assayd 
Of  deadly  daunger,  which  to  him  betidd ; 
For,  whiles  his  Lord  pursewd  that  noble  Mayd, 
After  that  foster  fowle  he  fiercely  ridd 
To  bene  avenged  of  the  shame  he  did 
To  that  faire  Damzell :  Him  he  chace"d  long 
Through  the  thicke  woods  wherein  he  would  have 

hid 

His  shamefull  head  from  his  avengement  strong, 
And    oft  him    threatned    death    for   his   outrageous 

wrong. 

Florimell,  who  is  thus  followed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
is  type  of  the  whole  beauty  of  womanhood,  here- 
after to  be  joined  to  Marinell  under  the  prolific  sea. 
The  Squire  of  Arthur,  he  who  blew  lately  the  horn 
of  the  gospel  at  Orgoglio's  gate,  was  now  hasting  to 
do  battle  against  the  evil  principle  embodied  in  the 
forester,  who  turned  against  him  at  a  ford,  and  aided 
by  two  brothers  made  stout  resistance.  Timias  slew 
them  all,  but  was  himself  so  sorely  wounded  that  he 
fell  in  swoon  from  his  steed,  and  was  found  by  Bel- 
phcebe, the  same  Belphcebe  whom  Braggadochio  had 
encountered  in  the  wood.  Belphosbe's  heart  was 
pierced  with  pity  for  the  wounded  squire. 

Belphcebe  lightened  the  wounded  squire  of  his 
armour,  and  felt  the  pulses  of  his  frozen  limbs.  She 
sought  healing  herbs  in  the  wood, 


There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 

Or  panachaea,1  or  polygony, 

She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  dear. 

Belphcebe's  attendant  damsels  found  the  squire's 
warlike  courser,  set  him  thereon,  and  led  him  far  into 
the  forest,  where  they  laid  him  in  a  fair  pavilion, 
and  Belphcebe  daily  dressed  his  wounds.  Belphoebe 
represents  one  part  of  the  whole  beauty  of  woman- 
hood, combined  in  Florimell,  who  is  of  faerie  birth. 
Belphoebe  represents  the  purity,  and  Amoret,  who 
afterwards  appears,  the  grace  and  charm.  Belphoebe, 
one  of  the  types  of  chastity,  heals  in  Timias  the 
wounds  made  by  the  forester  who  typified  her 
opposite,  and  as  he  is  healed  of  such  hurt,  the  love 
of  purity  grows  stronger  and  stronger  in  Prince 
Arthur's  noble  squire. 

The  sixth  canto  tells  how  Belphoebe  and  Amoret 
were  twin  daughters  of  the  nymph  Chrysogonee,  who 
was  of  faerie  race ;  their  father  being  the  warm  sun- 
light that  shone  on  the  nymph  while  she  slept  after 
bathing.  The  twins,  born  in  the  wood,  were  found 
when  Venus  had  lost  Cupid  and  was  looking  for 
him,  with  Dian's  help,  among  the  nymphs  of  the 
chaste  goddess.  Diana  took  one  infant — Belphoebe 
— and  trained  her  to  womanhood ;  but  Venus  took 
the  other,  Amoret,  and  bred  her  in  the  gardens  of 
Adonis,  whence  all  the  progeny  of  nature  cornea 

[CANTO  vi.] 

LI. 

Hither  great  Venus  brought  this  infant  fayre, 
The  yonger  daughter  of  Chrysogonee, 
And  unto  Psyche  with  great  trust  and  care 
-  Committed  her,  yfostered  to  bee 
And  trained  up  in  trew  feminitee : 
Who  no  lesse  carefully  her  tendered 
Then  her  owne  daughter  Pleasure,  to  whom  shee 
Made  her  companion,  and  her  Iesson6d 
In  all  the  lore  of  love,  and  goodly  womanhead. 


In  which  when  she  to  perfect  ripenes  grew, 
Of  grace  and  beautie  noble  paragone, 
She  brought  her  forth  into  the  worldes  vew, 
To  be  th'  ensample  of  true  love  alone, 
And  lodestarre  of  all  chaste  affection 
To  all  fayre  ladies  that  doe  live  on  grownd. 
To  Faery  court  she  came ;  where  many  one 
Admyrd  her  goodly  haveour,  and  fownd 
His  feeble  hart  wide  launched  with  loves  cruel  wownd. 


But  she  to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 
Save  to  the  noble  knight  Sir  Scudamore, 

1  Panachcea,  panacea,  a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  from  the  Greek 
panakeia,  heal  all :  niv,  all,  and  axioiuu.,  to  heal.  The  name  was  applied 
to  many  remedies,  chiefly  mineral,  but  Spenser  means  the  plant  still 
known  in  many  parts  of  England  as  heal-all.  Polygony  is  the  plant 
known  as  Solomon's  seal,  which  grows  in  English  woods  and"  copses, 
flowering  about  May,  and  of  which  the  leaves,  and  especially  the 
root,  used  to  he  considered  "vulnerary  and  restringent ;  good  to 
stop  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  haemorrhages ;  helps  to  consolidate 
wounds,  fractures,  and  ruptures  "  (James's  "  Medicinal  Dictionary"). 
The  epithet  here  given  to  tobacco  is  noticeable.  The  line  must  have 
been  written  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  herb  into  this 
country,  commonly  ascribed  to  Spenser's  friend,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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To  whom  her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 

In  faithfull  love,  t'  abide  for  evermore  ; 

And  for  his  dearest  sake  endured  sore 

Sore  trouble  of  an  hainous  enimy, 

Who  her  would  forced  have  to  have  forlore 

Her  former  love  and  stedfast  loialty, 

As  ye  may  elsewhere  reade  that  ruefull  history. 

The  next  canto,  the  seventh,  returns  to  Florimell, 
follows  her  in  her  flight,  and  tells  hovr  she  sought 
shelter  in 

A  little  cottage,  built  of  sticks  and  reeds 

In  homely  wise,  and  walled  with  sods  around, 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell. 

This  wicked  woman  had  a  wicked  son,  from  whose 
attentions  she  was  obliged  to  escape  by  flight  before 
the  dawn  upon  her  palfrey.  The  witch  sought  to 
ap{>ease  the  passion  of  her  son. 

[CANTO  vn.1 

XXII. 

Eftesoones  out  of  her  hidden  cave  she  cald 
An  hideous  beast  of  horrible  aspect, 
That  could  the  stoutest  corage  have  appald  ; 
Monstrous,  mishapt,  and  all  his  backe  was  spect 
With  thousand  spots  of  colours  queint  elect, 
Thereto  so  swifte  that  it  all  beasts  did  pas  : 
Like  never  yet  did  living  eie  detect ; 
But  likest  it  to  an  hyena  was, 
That  feeds  on  wemens  flesh  as  others  feede  on  gras. 

XXIII. 

It  forth  she  cald,  and  gave  it  streight  in  charge 
Through  thicke  and  thin  her  to  poursew  apace, 
Ne  once  to  stay  to  rest,  or  breath  at  large, 
Till  her  he  had  attaind  and  brought  in  place, 
Or  quite  devourd  her  beauties  scornefull  grace. 
The  monster,  swifte  as  word  that  from  her  went, 
Went  forth  in  haste,  and  did  her  footing  trace 
So  sure  and  swiftly,  through  his  perfect  sent 
And  passing  speede,  that  shortly  he  her  overhent. 

XXIV. 

Whom  when  the  fearefull  Damzellnigh  espide 
No  need  to  bid  her  fast  away  to  flie  : 
That  ugly  shape  so  sore  her  terrifide, 
That  it  she  shund  no  lesse  then  dread  to  die ; 
And  her  flitt  palfrey  did  so  well  apply 
His  nimble  feet  to  her  conceived  feare, 
That  whilest  his  breath  did  strength  to  him  supply, 
From  peril  free  he  away  her  did  beare  ; 
But  when  his  force  gan  faile  his  pace  gan  wex  areare. 

XXV. 

Which  whenas  she  perceiv'd,  she  was  dismayd 
At  that  same  last  extremity  ful  sore, 
And  of  her  safety  greatly  grew  afrayd. 
And  now  she  gan  approch  to  the  sea  shore, 
As  it  befell,  that  she  could  flie  no  more, 
But  yield  herselfe  to  spoile  of  greedinesse  : 
Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a  wight  forlore, 
From  her  dull  horse,  in  desperate  distresse, 
And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  doubtf ull  sickernesse. 

XXVI. 

Not  halfe  so  fast  the  wicked  Myrrha  fled 
From  dread  of  her  revenging  fathers  bond  ; 


Nor  halfe  so  fast  to  save  her  maydenhed 
Fled  fearfull  Daphne  on  th'  JEgsxin  strond, 
As  Florimell  fled  from  that  monster  yond, 
To  reach  the  sea  ere  she  of  him  were  raught : 
For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond, 
Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught : 
Thereto  fear  gave  her  wings,  and  need  her  corage 
taught. 

XXVII. 

It  fortuned  (high  God  did  so  ordaiue) 
As  shee  arrived  on  the  roring  shore, 
In  minde  to  leape  into  the  mighty  maine, 
A  little  bote  lay  hoving  her  before, 
In  which  there  slept  a  fisher  old  and  pore, 
The  whiles  his  nets  were  drying  on  the  sand. 
Into  the  same  shee  lept,  and  with  the  ore 
Did  thrust  the  shallop  from  the  floting  strand : 
So  safety  fownd  at  sea  which  she  fownd  not  at  land. 

XXVIII. 

The  monster,  ready  on  the  pray  to  sease, 
Was  of  his  forward  hope  deceived  quight ; 
Ne  durst  assay  to  wade  the  perlous  seas, 
But  greedily  long  gaping  at  the  sight, 
At  last  in  vaine  was  forst  to  turne  his  flight, 
And  tell  the  idle  tidings  to  his  dame 
Yet,  to  avenge  his  divelish  despight, 
He  sett  upon  her  palfrey  tired  lame, 
And  slew  him  cruelly  ere  any  reskew  came. 

XXIX. 

And,  after  having  him  embowelled 
To  fill  his  hellish  gorge,  it  chaunst  a  knight 
To  passe  that  way,  as  forth  he  travelled. 
Yt  was  a  goodly  Swaine,  and  of  great  might, 
As  ever  man  that  bloody  field  did  fight ; 
But  in  vain  sheows,  that  wont  yong  knights  bewitch, 
And  courtly  services,  tooke  no  delight ; 
But  rather  joyd  to  bee  then  seemen  sich, 
For  both  to  be  and  seeme  to  him  was  labor  lich. 


It  was  to  weete  the  good  Sir  Satyrane, 
That  raungd  abrode  to  seeke  adventures  wilde, 
As  was  his  wont,  in  forest  and  in  plaine : 
He  was  all  armd  in  rugged  steele  unfilde, 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compilde, 
And  in  his  scutchin  bore  a  satyres  hedd. 
He  comming  present,  where  the  monster  vildc 
Upon  that  milke- white  palf reyes  carcas  fedd, 
Unto  his  reskew  ran,  and  greedily  him  spedd. 


There  well  perceivd  he  that  it  was  the  horse 
Whereon  faire  Florimell  was  wont  to  ride, 
That  of  that  f eend  was  rent  without  remorse : 
Much  feared  he  least  ought  did  ill  betide 
To  that  faire  Maide,  the  flowre  of  wemens  pride; 
For  her  he  dearely  loved,  and  in  all 
His  famous  conquests  highly  magnifide  : 
Besides,  her  golden  girdle,  which  did  fall 
From  her  in  flight,  he  fownd,  that  did  him  sore  apall. 


He    attacked    the    monster,     whom     he    found 
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proof  against  the  dint  of  steel,  but  when  he  bound 
him  by 

That  golden  riband  which  the  virgin  wore 
About  her  slender  waist, 

he  trembled  like  a  lamb  fled  from  the  prey,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  Satyrane.  But  Satyrane 
hastily  left  his  captive  beast  at  liberty  when 

He  spied  far  off  a  mighty  giantess, 
Fast  flying  on  a  courser  dappled  gray 
From  a  bold  knight. 

Athwart  her  horse  the  giantess  bore  before  her  lap 
a  doleful  sqxiire,  bound  hand  and  foot,  whom  she 
threw  aside  when  Satyrane  couched  his  spear  to  run 
at  her. 

Sir  Satyrane,  stunned  by  her  mace,  was  plucked 
from  his  saddle,  laid  athwart  her  horse,  and  carried 
off,  but  also  thrown  aside  that  she  might  fly  the 
more  readily  from  the  pursuing  knight.  The  giantess 
and  her  pursuer  sped  away,  and  Satyrane  recover- 
ing loosed  the  bands  of  the  Squire  who  lay  near. 
He  learnt  from  the  Squire  that  the  giantess  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Titans,  Argante,  daughter  of  Typhoeus 
and  twin  sister  to  the  mighty  Ollyphant.  Argante 
and  Ollyphant  are  new  types  of  the  force  of  incon- 
tinence. The  Knight  who  pursued  Argante  was  the 
virgin  Palladine  :  none  but  those  who  are  chaste  as 
she  can  match  the  giantess  in  fight.  It  was  she  who 
had  saved  the  Squire  of  Dames  and  Satyrane.  The 
Squire  of  Dames  told  how  he  served  the  fair  Colum- 
bell,  and  at  her  bidding,  to  win  her  grace,  had  spent 
a  twelvemonth  in  winning  the  graces  of  fair  darnes 
by  courteous  service.  He  had  won  three  hundred 
pledges  and  thrice  three  hundred  thanks.  But  he 
had  now  been  for  three  years  in  hopeless  search  of  a 
like  number  of  ladies  who  had  refused  his  suit.  He 
had  found  but  three,  and  only  one  of  these,  a  cottage 
damsel,  had  refused  him  for  an  honest  reason.  The 
passage  that  tells  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  intended  as  a  jest.  It  is  a  jest 
against  women  not  to  be  too  seriously  taken,  for  in 
the  forty-fourth  stanza  of  the  next  canto,  the  eighth, 
when  Spenser  returns  to  Sir  Satyrane,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  having 

ended  with  that  Squire  of  Dames 
A  long  discourse  of  his  adventures  vain, 
The  which  himself  than  ladies  more  defames. 

The  beast  sent  after  Florimell,  when  left  by  Sir 
Satyrane,  had  broken  its  band — Florimell's  girdle — 
and  returned  to  the  witch,  of  whom,  in  the  eighth 
canto,  it  is  told  how  she  made  of  snow  another  Flori- 
mell, and  put  within  the  dead  image  a  spirit. 

[CANTO  VIIL] 

VIII. 

A  wicked  Spright,  yfraught  with  fawning  guyle 
And  fayre  resemblance  above  all  the  rest, 
Which  with  the  Prince  of  Darkenes  fell  somwhyle 
From  heavens  blis  and  everlasting  rest : 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 
Him  selfe  to  fashion  likest  Florimell, 


No  how  to  speake,  ne  how  to  m>e  his  gest ; 

For  he  in  counterfesaunce  did  excell, 

And  all  the  wyles  of  wemens  wits  knew  passing  well 


Him  shaped  thus  she  deckt  in  garments  gay, 
Which  Florimell  had  left  behind  her  late ; 
That  who  so  then  her  saw  would  surely  say 
It  was  her  selfe  whom  it  did  imitate, 
Or  fayrer  then  her  selfe,  if  ought  algate 
Might  fayrer  be.     And  then  she  forth  her  brought 
Unto  her  sonne  that  lay  in  feeble  state ; 
Who  seeing  her  gan  streight  upstart,  and  thought 
She  was  the  Lady  selfe  whom  he  so  long  had  sought. 

The  false  Florimell — the  beauty  without  virtue — 
satisfied  the  witch's  son  till,  walking  in  the  woods 
with  her,  he  met  Braggadochio,  who  carried  off 
the  lady,  mounting  her  on  Trompart's  steed.  But 
Braggadochio  next  met  Sir  Ferraugh,  and  when 
retiring  with  bold  words  for  a  course  of  arms  with 
him, 

Once  having  turned,  no  more  returned  his  face, 
But  left  his  love  to  loss,  and  fled  himself  apace. 

The  snowy  lady  passed  then  to  Sir  Ferraugh,  who 
believed  her  to  be  that  fairest  Florimell. 

But  Florimell  herself  was  far  away.  When  she 
put  out  in  the  fisherman's  boat,  danger  threatened 
from  the  fisherman.  Old  Proteus  abroad  on  the 
seas,  hearing  her  cries,  steered  his  chariot  to  her 
rescue.  The  fisherman  Proteus  dragged  through  the 
waves  behind  his  chariot  and  then  cast  on  the 
shore.  "  But  Florimell  with  him  unto  his  bower  he 
bore,"  an  establishment  attended  by  one  maid  of  all 
work. 


His  bowre  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  maine, 
Under  a  mightie  rocke,  gainst  which  doe  rave 
The  roring  billowes  in  their  proud  disdaine, 
That  with  the  angry  working  of  the  wave 
Therein  is  eaten  out  an  hollow  cave, 
That  seemes  rough  Masons  hand  with  engines  keene 
Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave. 
There  was  his  wonne  ;  ne  living  wight  was  seene 
Save    one    old  Nymph,   hight   Panope,   to  keepe   it 
cleane. 

Then  Proteus  himself  paid  suit  to  Florimell  in 
vain  in  many  shapes,  and  when  all  failed,  he  fastened 
her  in  a  dungeon. 

There  she  is  left  awhile,  and  the  song  turns  to  Sir 
Satyrane,  who  with  the  Squire  of  Dames  met  Pari- 
del,  a  knight  who  bore  for  emblem  on  his  breast  a 
burning  heart.  He  questioned  Paridel  of  tidings, 

XLVI. 

Who  thereto  answering  said ;  "  The  tydinges  bad, 
Which  now  in  Faery  court  all  men  doe  tell, 
Which  turned  hath  great  mirth  to  mourning  sad, 
Is  the  late  ruine  of  proud  Marinell, 
And  suddein  parture  of  faire  Florimell 
To  find  him  forth :  and  after  her  are  gone 
All  the  brave  knightes  that  doen  in  armes  excell 
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To  savegard  her  y wandrcd  all  alone : 

Emongst  the  rest  my  lott  (unworthy1)  is  to  be  one." 

Sir  Satyrane  gave  reason  for  his  belief  that  Flori- 
mell  had  been  slain  by  a  monstrous  beast,  and  told 
how  he  had  found 

"  her  golden  girdle  cast  astray, 

Detained    with    dirt    and  blood,    as  relique   of  the 
prey." ' 

Sir  Paridel,  dismayed  at  this,  yet  resolved  that  he 
would  not  turn  from  his  quest.  Then  Satyrane  and 
Paridel,  with  the  Squire  of  Dames,  came  to  a  castle 
of  which  the  gate,  which  ought  ever  to  be  open  to 
errant  knights,  was  shut  against  them. 

The  ninth  canto  tells  that  this  is  the  castle  of  old 
Malbecco,  jealous  of  his  young  wife  Hellenore,  and 
keeping  her  from  sight  of  men.  The  adventurers, 
who  are  now  joined  by  another  knight  (and  this  is 
Britomart),  force  entrance,  and  sup  with  Malbecco, 
who  has  one  eye  blind.  Paridel  and  Hellenore,  on 
the  blind  side  of  him,  play  Paris  and  Helen. 

In  the  tenth  canto  Britomart  and  Sir  Satyrane 
ride  away  betimes  in  the  morning,  but  Paridel  makes 
excuse  to  stay  behind,  and  carries  Hellenore  away. 
He  is  pursued  by  the  wretched  Malbecco,  who  has 
ruined  his  own  home  by  the  curse  of  jealousy. 
Malbecco  meeting  Braggadochio  and  Troinpart,  quails 
even  before  them,  believes  their  boasting,  and  is 
plundered  by  their  fraud.  Hellenore,  deserted  by 
Paridel  and  cast  to  the  wide  world  to  fly  alone,  falls 
among  satyrs  of  the  wood,  and  is  found  by  Malbecco 
content  in  such  loathsome  society,  which  she  disdains 
to  change  for  a  return  to  his.  He  had  lost  his  wife, 
and  Trompart  had  purloined  his  wealth.  Then  driven 
to  despair, 

[CANTO  x.] 

LV. 

High,  over  hilles  and  over  dales  he  fledd, 
As  if  the  wind  him  on  his  winges  had  borne ; 
Ne  banck  nor  bush  could  stay  him,  when  he  spedd 
His  nimble  feet,  as  treading  still  on  thorne : 
Grief e,  and  despight,  and  gealosy,  and  scorne, 
Did  all  the  way  him  follow  hard  behynd  ; 
And  he  himselfe  himselfe  loath'd  so  forlorne, 
So  shamefully  forlorne  of  womankynd, 
That,  as  a  snake,  still  lurked  in  his  wounded  mynd. 


Still  fled  he  forward,  looking  backward  still ; 
Ne  stayd  his  flight  nor  fearefull  agony, 
Till  that  he  came  unto  a  rocky  hill 
Over  the  sea  suspended  dreadfully, 
That  living  creature  it  wftuld  terrify 
To  looke  adowne,  or  upward  to  the  hight : 
From  thence  he  threw  him  selfe  despiteously, 


1  Spenser  seem?  to  have  forgotten  here  that  he  represented,  in 
stanza  2  of  the  eighth  canto,  the  beast  which;  in  the  last  stanza  of 
canto  vii.,  had  broken  the  bondage  of  FlorimelfB  girdle  and  returned 
to  the  witch,  as  returning, 

Tied  with  her  golden  girdle  ;  it  a  part 

Of  her  rich  spoils  whom  he  had  erst  destroyed 

She  weened,  and  wondrous  gladness  to  her  heart  applied. 


All  desperate  of  his  fore-damned  spright, 

That  seemd  no  help  for  him  was  left  in  living  sight. 


But  through  long  anguish  and  selfe-murdring 

thought, 

He  was  so  wasted  and  forpined  quight, 
That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought, 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  aery  Spright, 
That  on  the  rockos  he  fell  so  flit  and  light, 
That  he  thereby  receiv'd  no  hurt  at  all : 
But  chaunced  on  a  craggy  cliff  to  light, 
Whence  he  with  crooked  clawes  so  long  did  crall, 
That  at  the  last  he  found  a  cave  with  entrance  small. 

LVIII. 

Into  the  same  he  creepes,  and  thenceforth  there 
Resolv'd  to  build  his  balefull  mansion 
In  drery  darkenes  and  continuall  feare 
Of  that  rocks  fall,  which  ever  and  anon 
Threates  with  huge  ruine  him  to  fall  upon, 
That  he  dare  never  sleepe,  but  that  one  eye 
Still  ope  he  keepes  for  that  occasion ; 
Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity, 
The  roring  billowes  beat  his  bowre  so  boystrously. 


Ne  ever  is  he  wont  on  ought  to  feed 
But  todes  and  frogs,  his  pasture  poysonous, 
Which  in  his  cold  complexion  doe  breed 
A  filthy  blood,  or  humour  rancorous, 
Matter  of  doubt  and  dread  suspitious, 
That  doth  with  curelesse  care  consume  the  hart, 
Corrupts  the  stomacke  with  gall  vitious, 
Cros-cuts  the  liver  with  internall  smart, 
And  doth  transfixe  the  soule   with  deathes  eternall 
dart. 


Yet  can  he  never  dye,  but  dying  lives, 
And  doth  himselfe  with  sorrow  new  sustaine, 
That  death  and  life  attonce  unto  him  gives, 
And  painefull  pleasure  turnes  to  pleasing  paine. 
There  dwels  he  ever,  miserable  swaine, 
Hatefull  both  to  him  selfe  and  every  wight ; 
Where  he,  through  privy  griefe  and  horrour  vaine, 
Is  woxen  so  deform'd  that  he  has  quight 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  and  Gelosy  is  hight. 

In  the  eleventh  canto  Britomart  chases  the  giant 
Ollyphant,  as  Palladme  had  pursued  his  sister 
Argante.  Satyrane  follows  the  giant  too.  Ollyphant 
was  seen  in  pursuit  of  a  young  man  ;  but  when 
Britomart  approached  he  fled  in  fear  from  her. 

[CANTO  XL] 

VII. 

Fayre  Britomart  so  long  him  followed, 
That  she  at  last  came  to  a  fountaine  sheare, 
By  which  there  lay  a  knight  all  wallowed 
Upon  the  grassy  ground,  and  by  him  neare 
His  haberjeon,  his  helmet,  and  his  speare  : 
A  little  off  his  shield  was  rudely  throwne, 
On  which  the  winged  boy  in  colours  cleare 
Depeincted  was,  full  easie  to  be  knowne, 
And  he  thereby,  where  ever  it  in  field  was  showne. 
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This  was  Sir  Scudamour,  mourning  the  captivity 
of  Amoret,  who  had  for  seven  months  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  house  of  Busirane.  Busirane  is 
named  from  Busiris,  an  old  King  of  Egypt,  who  in 
time  of  famine  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  the  shade 
of  Osiris,  the  god  of  fertility,  that  the  earth  might 
again  be  fertile.  The  third  book  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene "  ends  with  the  embodiment  of  Chastity, 
freeing  the  grace  of  womanhood  from  perils  of 
thraldom  to  animal  life.  Britomart  alone  is  able 
to  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire  (of  lust)  at  the 
entrance  to  the  house  of  Busirane.  Scudamour, 
scorched  and  burnt  by  it,  had  retired,  and  awaited 
outside  the  issue  of  the  other  knight's  adventure, 
not  knowing  the  other  knight  to  be  a  maid.  The 
pictured  tapestries  within  told  tales  of  the  power  of 
love  to  the  eyes  of  Britomart. 


And  all  about  the  glistring  walles  were  hong 
With  warlike  spoiles  and  with  victorious  prayes 
Of  mightie  conquerours  and  captaines  strong, 
Which  were  whilome  captived  in  their  dayes 
To  cruell  love,  and  wrought  their  owne  decayes. 
Their  swerds  and  speres  were  broke,  and  h-iuberques 

rent, 

And  their  proud  girlonds  of  tryumphant  bayes 
Troden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent, 
To  shew  the  victors  might  and  mercilesse  intent. 


The  warlike  Mayd,  beholding  earnestly 
The  goodly  ordinaunce  of  this  rich  place, 
Did  greatly  wonder  ;  ne  could  satisfy 
Her  greedy  eyes  with  gazing  a  long  space : 
But  more  she  mervaild  that  no  footings  trace 
Nor  wight  appeard,  but  wastefull  emptinesse 
And  solemne  silence  over  all  that  place : 
Straunge  thing  it  seem'd,  that  none  was  to  possesse 
So  rich  purveyaunce,  ne  them   keepe  with  careful- 
nesse. 


And,  as  she  lookt  about,  she  did  behold 
How  over  that  same  dore  was  likewise  writ, 
Be  bolde,  be  bolde,  and  every  where,  Be  bold ; 
That  much  she  muz'd,  yet  could  not  construe  it 
By  any  ridling  skill,  or  commune  wit. 
At  last  she  spyde  at  that  rowmes  upper  end 
Another  yron  dore,  on  which  was  writ, 
Be  not  too  bold  ;  whereto  though  she  did  bend 
Her  earnest  minde,  yet  wist  not  what  it  might  intend. 

The  last  canto,  the  twelfth,  tells  how  at  night 
there  came  terrors  of  thunder,  lightning,  earthquake, 
storm,  and  stench  of  smoke  and  sulphur.  Then 

[CANTO  xn.] 

in. 

All  suddeinly  a  stormy  whirlwind  blew 
Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  every  dore, 
With  which  that  yron  wicket  open  flew, 
As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  bene  tore  ; 
And  forth  yssewd,  as  on  the  readie  flore 
Of  some  theatre,  a  grave  personage 

247 


That  in  his  hand  a  braunch  of  laurell  bore, 
With  comely  havcour  and  count'nance  sage, 
Yclad  in  costly  garments  fit  for  tragicke  stage. 


Proceeding  to  the  midst  he  stil  did  stai:^, 
As  if  in  minde  he  somewhat  had  to  say ; 
And  to  the  vulgare  beckning  with  his  hand, 
In  signe  of  silence,  as  to  heare  a  play, 
By  lively  actions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned  : 
Which  doen,  he  backe  retyred  soft  away, 
And,  passing  by,  his  name  discovered, 
Ease,  on  his  robe  in  golden  letters  cyphered. 


The  noble  Mayd  still  standing  all  this  vewd, 
And  merveild  at  his  straunge  intendiment. 
With  that  a  joyous  fellowship  issewd 
Of  minstrales  making  goodly  meriment, 
With  wanton  bardes,  and  rymers  impudent ; 
All  which  together  song  full  chearefully 
A  lay  of  loves  delight  with  sweet  concent : 
After  whom  marcht  a  jolly  company, 
In  manner  of  a  maske,  en  ranged  orderly. 

VI. 

The  whiles  a  most  delitious  harmony 
In  full  straunge  notes  was  sweetly  heard  to  sound, 
That  the  rare  sweetnesse  of  the  melody 
The  feeble  sences  wholy  did  confound, 
And  the  frayle  soule  in  deepe  delight  nigh  drownd  : 
And,  when  it  ceast,  shrill  trompets  lowd  did  bray, 
That  their  report  did  far  away  rebound  ; 
And,  when  they  ceast,  it  gan  againe  to  play, 
The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  aray. 

Then  pass  before  Britomart  the  allegorical  forms 
of  the  Masque  of  Cupid,  which  went  round  the 
room  three  times  and  disappeared  where  it  had 
entered,  the  door  being  closed  after  it  by  a  storm 
blast.  Britomart  watched  steadfastly  till  the  next 
night,  and  when  again  the  brazen  door  flew  open  she 
went  boldly  in. 


So  soone  as  she  was  entred,  rownd  about 
Shee  cast  her  eies  to  see  what  was  become 
Of  all  those  persons  which  she  saw  without : 
But  lo !  they  streight  were  vanisht  all  and  some  ; 
Ne  living  wight  she  saw  in  all  that  roome, 
Save  that  same  woefull  Lady,  both  whose  hands 
Were  bounden  fast,  that  did  her  ill  become, 
And  her  small  waste  girt  rownd  with  yron  bands 
Upon  a  brasen  pillour,  by  the  which  she  stands. 

XXXI. 

And  her  before  the  vile  Enchaunter  sate, 
Figuring  straunge  characters  of  his  art : 
With  living  blood  he  those  characters  wrate, 
Dreadfully  dropping  from  her  dying  hart, 
Seeming  transfixed  with  a  cruell  dart ; 
And  all  perforce  to  make  her  him  to  love. 
Ah !  who  can  love  the  worker  of  her  smart  ? 
A  thousand  charmes  he  formerly  did  prove, 
Yet  thousand   charmes  could  not  her  stedfast  hart 
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Soone  as  that  virgin  knight  he  saw  in  place, 
His  wicked  bookes  in  hast  he  overthrew, 
Not  caring  his  long  labours  to  deface ; 
And,  fiercely  running  to  that  Lady  trew, 
A  murdrous  knife  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
The  which  ho  thought,  for  villeinous  despight, 
In  her  tormented  bodio  to  embrew  : 
But  the  stout  Damzell,  to  him  leaping  light, 
His  cursed  hand  withheld,  and  maistered  his  might. 

By  the  might  of  Britomart,  Busirane  was  com- 
pelled to  unweave  his  spells,  heal  Amoret's  bleeding 
breast,  and  cause  her  chain  to  fall.  So  Britomart 
led  Ainoret  forth.  The  flame  at  the  entrance  was 
vanished  quite.  But  Scudamour  was  not  there. 
The  long  absence  of  Britomart  had  caused  despair, 
and  Scudamour  with  Glaucfe  had  gone  in  search  of 
further  aid. 

So  ends  the  third  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene," 
and  with  it  the  volume  published  in  1590. 

In  1596  the  next  three  books  followed,  and  the 
allegory  was  continued.  The  Fourth  Book  was  the 
book  of  Friendship,  or  the  Legend  of  Cambel  and 
Triamond,  and  continues  the  theme  of  Love  by 
dwelling  upon  it  in  more  forms  than  that  of  the 
love  between  man  and  woman. 

Scudamour  had  won  Amoret  from  twenty  knights 
and  brought  away  with  her  the  shield  of  love  thus 
earned.  He  wedded  her,  but  Busirane  had  crossed 
with  his  masque  of  love  the  bridal  feast,  and  "  by 
way  of  sport  as  oft  in  masks  is  known  "  had  carried 
away  the  lady.  For  seven  months  she  had  been  his 
captive,  but  now  she  rides  free,  with  Britomart  for 
her  companion.  They  came  one  evening  to  a  castle 
in  which  none  might  rest  who  did  not  bring  with 
him  a  lady  love.  A  young  knight  claimed  Amoret, 
but  was  overthrown  by  Britomart,  who  then,  having 
claimed  entrance  by  right  of  Amoret,  gave  entrance 
to  the  fallen  knight  by  disclosing  her  sex  and  offer- 
ing herself — Chastity — as  his  companion.  Next 
day  as  they  rode  on,  Britomart  and  Amoret,  in  re- 
semblance of  a  knight  with, a  fair  lady  by  his  side, 
they  encountered  two  knights,  Blandamour  and 
Paridel,  who  rode  with  two  ladies  seeming  fair,  but 
hiding  under  mask  of  beauty  the  foul  features  of 
Duessa  and  of  Ate,  mother  of  debate.  Here  Spenser 
gives  a  dozen  stanzas  to  the  allegorical  description 
of  Ate  and  her  home.  Paridel  recognising  the  arms 
and  scutcheon  of  Britomart,  who  had  overthrown 
him  once,  refused  to  tilt  against  her.  Then  Blanda- 
mour gave  Duessa  to  his  friend  and  ran  a  course  for 
Amoret,  but  was  unhorsed  by  the  spear  of  Britomart. 
Then  Paridel  and  Blandamour,  types  of  the  friend- 
ship that  has  not  its  root  in  honour  of  true  worth, 
rode  on  together  till  they  met  two  other  knights, 
one  of  whom  Blandamour  recognised  by  the  wings 
on  his  shield  as  Scudamour,  wliom  he  ever  hated. 
Bruised  by  his  recent  fall,  he  urged  Paridel  to  tilt 
for  him.  Paridel  tilted  and  was  overthrown.  Then 
Blandamour  reviled,  but  At6  and  Duessa  stung  Sir 
Scudamour  with  tidings  that  his  Amoret  had  given 
herself  to  another  knight  with  whom  she  rode, 
and  old  Glauce,  the  seeming  knight  who  rode  with 
Scudamour,  sought  in  vain  to  clear  Britomart  and 


stay  his  fury.  So  the  first  canto  ends,  with  Ate, 
discord,  the  antagonist  to  Friendship,  raising  strife 
of  friend  against  friend.  It  was  the  place  of  Ate, 
as  the  companion  of  Untruth  and  the  antagonist  of 
Friendship  that,  in  the  opening  of  the  Book  of 
Friendship,  entitled  her  to  twelve  stanzas  of  alle- 
gorical description. 

[BOOK  iv. — CANTO  IL] 

i. 

Firebrand  of  hell,  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton, 
By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  out  throwen 
Into  this  world  to  worke  confusion, 
And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknowen, 
Is  wicked  discord ;  whose  small  sparkes  once  blowen 
None  but  a  God  or  godlike  man  can  slake ; 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that,  when  strife  was  growcn 
Amongst  those  famous  ympes  of  Greece,  did  take 
His  silver  harpe  in  hand  and  shortly  friends  them 
make: 


Or  such  as  that  celestiall  Psalmist  was, 
That,  when  the  wicked  feend  his  Lord  tormented, 
With  heavenly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pas 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented. 
Such  musicke  is  wise  words,  with  time  concented, 
To  moderate  stiffe  mindes  disposd  to  strive : 
Such  as  that  prudent  Romane  well  invented, 
What  time  his  people  into  partes  did  rive, 
Them  reconcyld  againe,  and  to  their  homes  did  drive. 

The  light  friends  Blandamour  and  Paridel  marked 
the  wise  words  of  Glauce,  and  rode  on  together. 
Presently  they  met  a  knight  who  rode  in  dalliance 
with  a  fair  lady.  It  was  Sir  Ferraugh  with  the 
snowy  Florimell  whom  he  had  snatched  from  Bragga- 
dochio.  Blandamour  overthrew  Sir  Ferraugh  and 
took  possession  of  the  seeming  Florimell.  Paridel 
envying  his  good  fortune,  the  light  friends  lightly 
turned  to  foes,  and  fought  together,  their  ladies 
urging  them  to  fight  for  honour  of  their  loves. 
While  they  still  fought,  there  came  the  Squire  of 
Dames,  who  stayed  their  strife  by  telling  them  that 
if  indeed  they  had  found  Florimell  herself,  who  was 
held  to  be  dead,  they  should  hold  together  and  go 
to  a  solemn  feast  and  public  tourneying  which  Sir 
Satyrane  had  caused  to  be  proclaimed.  Thither 
knights  were  to  ride  with  their  ladies,  and  the  prize 
decreed  to  the  fairest  lady  was  the  girdle  of  Florimell 
that  Satyrane  had  found.  Since  they  had  Florimell 
herself  the  prize  was  theirs. 


So,  well  accorded,  forth  they  rode  together 
In  friendly  sort  that  lasted  but  a  while ; 
And  of  all  old  dislikes  they  made  faire  weather : 
Yet  all  was  forg'd  and  spred  with  golden  foyle 
That  under  it  hidde  hate  and  hollow  guyle. 
Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure, 
However  gay  and  goodly  be  the  style, 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  evill  end  enure ; 
For  virtue  is  the  band  that  bindeth  harts  most  sure. 
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Thus  as  they  marched  all  in  close  disguise 
Of  fayned  love,  they  chaunst  to  overtake 
Two  knights  that  lincked  rode  in  lovely  wise, 
As  if  they  secret  counsels  did  partake  ; 
And  each  not  farre  behinde  him  had  his  make, 
To  weete,  two  Ladies  of  most  goodly  hew, 
That  twixt  themselves  did  gentle  purpose  make, 
Unmindfull  both  of  that  discordfull  crew, 
The  which  with  specdie  pace  did  after  them  pursew. 


Who,  as  they  now  approched  nigh  at  hand, 
Deeming  them  doughtie,  as  they  did  appeare, 
They  sent  that  Squire  afore,  to  understand 
What  mote  they  be :  who,  viewing  them  more  neare, 
Returned  readie  newes,  that  those  same  weare 
Two  of  the  prowest  Knights  in  Faery  lond, 
And  those  two  ladies  their  two  lovers  deare ; 
Couragious  Cambell,  and  stout  Triamond, 
With  Canacee  and  Cambine  linckt  in  lovely  bond. 

Here  Spenser  uses  characters  from  Chaucer's 
unfinished  Squire's  tale,  the  same  tale  to  which 
Milton  referred  when  he  bade  the  spirit  of  meditation 

Call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Cambell  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 

Spenser  takes  the  same  story  as  his  foundation 
of  an  allegory  of  Friendship,  not  to  finish  it  as  he 
thought  Chaucer  might  have  finished  it ;  to  do  that 
would  not  have  suited  his  design ;  and  not  because 
he  had  need  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  as  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  his  master  Chaucer 
the  same  homage  in  the  "Faerie  Queene"  that  he  had 
paid  already  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Calender."  He  built 
a  little  shrine  for  Chaucer  in  this  book,  as  in  the 
sixth  book  he  built  one  for  his  own  wife. 

Thus  "the  sage  and  serious  Spensei',"  whom 
Milton  dared  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  expressed  his  reverence  for 
the  true  poet  in  whom  he  found  a  wisdom  riper  and, 
with  all  its  ease  and  humour  of  expression,  not  less 
earnest  than  his  own  : — 


Whylome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  us, 
Those  two  were  foes  the  fellonest  on  ground, 
And  battell  made  the  dreddest  daungerous 
That  ever  shrilling  trumpet  did  resound  ; 
Though  now  their  acts  be  no  where  to  be  found, 
As  that  renowmed  Poet  them  compyled 
With  warlike  numbers  and  Heroicke  sound, 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled. 
On  Fames  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled. 


Sut  wicked  Time  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 
And  workes  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outweare, 


That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  defaste, 
And  robd  the  world  of  threasure  endlesse  deare, 
The  which  mote  have  enriched  all  us  heare. 
I      O  cursed  Eld  !  the  cankerworme  of  writs, 

How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith  workes  of  heavenly  wits 
Are  quite  devourd,  and  brought  to  nought  by  little 
bits? 

XXXIV. 

Then  pardon,  0  most  sacred  happie  spirit ! 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive, 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meede  of  thy  due  merit, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilest  thou  wast  alive, 
And  being  dead  in  vaine  yet  many  strive  : 
Ne  dare  I  like  ;  but,  through  infusion  sweete 
Of  thine  owne  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meete. 

XXXV. 

Cambelloes  sister  was  fayre  Canacee, 
That  was  the  learnedst  Ladie  in  her  dayes, 
Well  seene  in  everie  science  that  mote  bee, 
And  every  secret  worke  of  natures  wayes  ; 
In  wittie  riddles,  and  in  wise  soothsayes  ; 
In  power  of  herbes,  and  tunes  of  beasts  and  burds ; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prayse, 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deedes  and  words, 
And  wondrous  chaste  of  life,  yet  lov'd  of  Knights  and 
Lords. 

Cambello  decreed  that  of  all  his  sister's  suitors 
none  should  win  her  but  the  knight  who  could  over- 
throw her  brother  in  combat.  His  confidence  was  not 
in  his  courage  only,  but  also  in  a  magic  ring  with 
power  to  stanch  the  bleeding  of  all  perilous  wounds. 
The  three  stoutest  knights  among  the  suitors  were 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Cambello.  But  the  suitors 
knew  the  virtue  of  the  ring,  and  flinched.  Then 
comes  the  allegory  of  three  children  of  Love  (Agape), 
first  lover,  double  lover,  triple  lover,  and  all  three  as 
one. 

XLI. 

Amongst  those  knights  there  were  three  brethren 

bold, 

Three  bolder  brethren  never  were  yborne, 
Borne  of  one  mother  in  one  happie  mold, 
Borne  at  one  burden  in  one  happie  morne ; 
Thrise  happie  mother,  and  thrise  happie  morne, 
That  bore  three  such,  three  such  not  to  be  fond  ! 
Her  name  was  Agape,  whose  children  werne 
All  three  as  one ;  the  first  hight  Priamond, 
The  second  Dyamond,  the  youngest  Triamond. 


Stout  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike ; 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knight ; 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alike : 
On  horsebacke  used  Triamond  to  fight, 
And  Priamond  on  foote  had  more  delight ; 
But  horse  and  foote  knew  Diamond  to  wield : 
With  curtaxe  used  Diamond  to  smite, 
And  Triamond  to  handle  speare  and  shield, 
But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  used  Priamond  in  field. 
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Those  throe  did  love  each  other  dearely  well, 
And  with  so  firmc  affection  were  allyde, 
As  if  but  one  soule  in  them  all  did  dwell, 
Which  did  her  powre  into  three  parts  divyde ; 
Like  three  faire  branches  budding  farre  and  wide, 
That  from  one  roote  deriv'd  their  vitall  sap  : 
And  like  that  roote  that  doth  her  life  divide, 
Their  mother  was  ;  and  had  full  blessed  hap 
These  three  so  noble  babes  to  bring  forth  at  one  clap. 

Their  bold  deeds  brought  their  lives  into  perils 
that  troubled  their  mother.  She  went  therefore  to 
the  three  sisters,  the  Fates,  to  see  how  long  or  short 
would  be  her  children's  threads  of  life. 


That  when  she  saw,  it  did  her  much  amate 
To  see  their  thrids  so  thin  as  spiders  frame, 
And  eke  so  short,  that  seemd  their  ends  out  shortly 
came. 


In  the  next  canto,  the  third,  the  tournament  is 
described.     Priamond  fell  before  CambeL 

[CANTO  in.] 

XIII. 

His  wearie  ghost  assoyld  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Plutoes  griesly  land ; 
Ne  into  ayre  did  vanish  presently, 
Ne  chaungcd  was  into  a  starre  in  sky ; 
But  through  traduction  was  eftsoones  derived, 
Like  as  his  mother  prayd  the  Destinie, 
Into  his  other  brethren  that  survived, 
In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  deprived. 


Whom  when  on  ground  his  brother  next  beheld, 
Though  sad  and  sorie  for  so  heavy  sight, 
Yet  leave  unto  his  sorrow  did  not  yeeld, 
But  rather  stir'd  to  vengeance  and  despight, 
Through  secret  feeling  of  his  generous  spright, 


TOURNAMENT.    (From  MS.  Decretals.) 


She  then  began  them  humbly  to  intreate 
To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 
That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late : 
But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine, 
And  sayd ;  "  Fond  dame,  that  deem'st  of  things  divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  altred  bee, 
And  chaung'd  at  pleasure  for  those  impes  of  thine! 
Not  so  ;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree, 
Not  all  the  gods  can  chaunge,  nor  Jove  him  self  can 
free ! " 


"Then  since"  (quoth  she)  "the  terme  of  each  mans  life 
For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  bee, 
Graunt  this  ;  that  when  ye  shred  with  fatall  knife 
His  line,  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
Eftsoones  his  life  may  passe  into  the  next ; 
And  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended  bee, 
That  both  their  lives  may  likewise  be  annext 
Unto  the  third,  that  his  may  so  be  trebly  wext. 


They  graunted  it ;  and  then  that  caref  ull  Fay 
Departed  thence  with  full  contented  mynd ; 
And,  comming  home,  in  warlike  fresh  aray 
Them  found  all  three  according  to  their  kynd : 
But  unto  them  what  destinie  was  assynd ; 
Or  how  their  lives  were  eekt,  she  did  not  tell ; 
But  evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  fynd, 
She  warned  them  to  tend  their  safeties  well, 
And  love  each  other  deare,  what  ever  them  befell. 


Rusht  fiercely  forth  the  battell  to  renew, 
As  in  reversion  of  his  brothers  right ; 
And  chalenging  the  Virgin  as  his  dew, 
His  foe   was  soone  addrest :     the    trompets  freshly 
blew. 

Diamond  fell,  and  the  spirits  of  the  three  brothers 
then  lived  on  in  Triamond.  As  Triamond  and 
Cambel  were  in  fiercest  fight, 

XXXVII. 

All  suddenly  they  heard  a  troublous  noyes, 
That  seemd  some  perilous  tumult  to  desine, 
Conf  usd  with  womens  cries  and  shouts  of  boyes, 
Such  as  the  troubled  theatres  oftimes  annoyes. 

XXXVIII. 

Thereat  the  Champions  both  stood  still  a  space, 
To  weeten  what  that  sudden  clamour  ment : 
Lo !  where  they  spyde  with  speedie  whirling  pace 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge  furniment 
Towards  them  driving,  like  a  storme  out  sent. 
The  charet  decked  was  in  wondrous  wize 
With  gold  and  many  a  gorgeous  ornament, 
After  the  Persian  Monarks  antique  guize, 
Such  as  the  maker  selfe  could  best  by  art  devize. 


And  drawne  it  was  (that  wonder  is  to  tell) 
Of  two  grim  lyons,  taken  from  the  wood, 
In  which  their  powre  all  others  did  excell ; 
Now  made  forget  their  former  cruell  mood, 
T'  obey  their  riders  hest,  aa  seemed  good. 
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And  therein  sate  a  Ladie,  passing  fairo 
And  bright,  that  seemed  borno  of  Angels  brood, 
And,  with  her  beautic,  bountie  did  compare, 
Whether   of  them  in  her  should  have  the   greater 
share. 

XL. 

Thereto  she  learned  was  in  magicke  leare, 
And  all  the  artes,  that  subtill  wits  discover, 
Having  therein  bene  trained  many  a  yeare, 
And  well  instructed  by  the  Fay  her  mother, 
That  in  the  same  she  farre  exceld  all  other : 
Who  understanding  by  her  mightie  art 
Of  th'  evill  plight,  in  which  her  dearest  brother 
Now  stood,  came  forth  in  hast  to  take  his  part, 
And  pacific  the  strife,  which  causd  so  deadly  smart. 


And  as  she  passed  through  th'  unruly  preace 
Of  people,  thronging  thicke  her  to  behold, 
Her  angrie  teame  breaking  their  bonds  of  peace 
Great  heapes  of  them,  like  sheepe  in  narrow  fold, 
For  hast  did  over-runne,  in  dust  enrould : 
That,  thorough  rude  confusion  of  the  rout, 
Some  fearing  shriekt,  some  being  harmed  hould, 
Some  laught  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder  shout, 
And  some,  that  would  seeme  wise,  their  wonder  turned 
to  dout. 


In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  shee  bore, 
About  the  which  two  Serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore, 
And  by  the  tailes  together  firmely  bound, 
And  both  were  with  one  olive  garland  crownd, 
Like  to  the  rod  which  Maias  sonne  doth  wield, 
Wherewith  the  hellish  fiends  he  doth  confound : 
And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild, 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfild. 

XLIII. 

Nepenthe  is  a  drinck  of  soverayne  grace, 
Devized  by  the  Gods,  for  to  asswage 
Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace, 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage : 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quiet-age 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mynd. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage, 
Are  by  the  Gods  to  drinck  thereof  assynd ; 
But  such  as  drinck,  eternall  happinesse  do  fynd. 

XLIV. 

Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth, 
As  Jove  will  have  advaunced  to  the  skie, 
And  there  made  gods,  though  borne  of  mortall  berth, 
For  their  high  merits  and  great  dignitie, 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  flie, 
To  drincke  hereof,  whereby  all  cares  forepast 
Are  washt  away  quite  from  their  memorie. 
So  did  those  olde  Heroes  hereof  taste, 
Before  that   they  in  blisse   amongst  the  Gods  were 
plaste. 

XLV. 

Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gratious  powre, 
Is  this,  then  that  same  water  of  Ardenne, 
The  which  Rinaldo  drunck  in  happie  howre, 
Described  by  that  famous  Tuscane  penne : 


For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of  men 
Fro  love  to  hate,  a  change  of  evill  choiae  : 
But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  brenne, 
And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  rejoyce. 
Who  would  not  to  this  vertuo  rather  yeeld  his  voice  ? 

XL  VI. 

At  last  arriving  by  the  listes  side, 
Shee  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  raile, 
Which  straight  flew  ope,  and  gave  her  way  to  ride. 
Eftsoones  out  of  her  coch  she  gan  availc, 
And  pacing  fairely  forth  did  bid  all  haile, 
First  to  her  brother,  whom  she  loved  deare, 
That  so  to  see  him  made  her  heart  to  quaile ; 
And  next  to  Cambell,  whose  sad  ruef  ull  cheare 
Made  her  to  change  her  hew,  and  hidden  love  t'  ap- 
peare. 

XLVII. 

They  lightly  her  requit,  (for  small  delight 
They  had  as  then  her  long  to  entertaine) 
And  eft  them  turned  both  againe  to  fight : 
Which  when  she  saw,  downe  on  the  bloudy  plaine 
Her  selfe  she  threw,  and  teares  gan  shed  amaine 
Amongst  her  teares  immixing  prayers  meeke, 
And  with  her  prayers  reasons,  to  restraine 
From  blouddy  strife,  and  blessed  peace  to  seeke 
By  all  that  unto  them  was  deare,  did  them  beseeke. 


But  when  as  all  might  nought  with  them  prevaile, 
Shee  smote  them  lightly  with  her  powrefull  wand. 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  their  hearts  did  faile, 
Their  wrathf ull  blades  downe  fell  out  of  their  hand, 
And  they,  like  men  astonisht,  still  did  stand. 
Thus  whilest  their  minds  were  doubtfully  distraught, 
And  mighty  spirites  bound  with  mightier  band, 
Her  golden  cup  to  them  for  drinke  she  raught, 
Whereof,  full  glad  for  thirst,  ech  drunk  an  harty 
draught ; 

XLIX. 

Of  which  so  soone  as  they  once  tasted  had, 
Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see  : 
Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad, 
And  lovely  haulst,  from  f eare  of  treason  free, 
And  plighted  hands  for  ever  friends  to  be. 
When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  change  of  things, 
So  mortall  foes  so  friendly  to  agree, 
For  passing  joy,  which  so  great  marvaile  brings, 
They  all  gan  shout  aloud,  that  all  the  heaven  rings. 


All  which  when  gentle  Canacee  beheld, 
In  haste  she  from  her  lofty  chaire  descended, 
To  weet  what  sudden  tidings  was  befeld  : 
Where  when  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended, 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended, 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  Lady  greet, 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended : 
And,  entertaining  her  with  curt'sies  meet, 
Profest  to  her  true  friendship  and  affection  sweet. 


Thus  when  they  all  accorded  goodly  were, 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  they  all  arose, 
Thence  to  depart  with  glee  and  gladsome  chere. 
Those  warlike  champions  both  together  chose 
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Homeward  to  march,  themselves  there  to  repose : 
And  wise  Cambina,  taking  by  her  side 
Faire  Canacee,  as  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
Unto  her  coch  remounting,  home  did  ride, 
Admir'd  of  all  the  people  and  much  glorifide. 


Where  making  joyous  feast  theire  daies  they  spent 
In  perfect  love,  devoide  of  hatef ull  strife, 
Allide  with  bands  of  mutuall  couplement ; 
For  Triamond  had  Canacee  to  wife, 
With  whom  he  ledd  a  long  and  happie  life  ; 
And  Cambel  tooke  Cambina  to  his  fere, 
The  which  as  life  were  to  each  other  liefe. 
So  all  alike  did  love,  and  loved  were, 
That  since  their  dayes  such  lovers  were  not  found 
elswhere. 

The  charm  that  changes  strife  to  peace,  and  out 
of  feud  in  noble  natures  shapes  firm  friendship,  is 
thus  contrasted  with  the  light  change  of  goodwill 
to  discord  where  Ate  rides  beside  light-minded 
friends.  But  there  is  little  more  of  Cambel  and 
Triamond,  who  give  their  names  to  this  book  of 
the  "Faerie  Queene." 

The  fourth  canto  tells  how  Cambel  and  Triamond 
met  Blandamour  and  Paridel.  Blandamour  insulted 
them,  but  fair  Cambina  persuaded  them  to  gentle- 
ness, and  they  all  rode  together  towards 

that  great  tourney  which  was  blazed  abroad 
For  that  rich  girdle  of  fair  Florimell, 
The  prize  of  her  which  did  in  beauty  most  excel. 

On  the  way  they  met  Braggadochio,  who  rode 
with  them,  recognised  the  snowy  Florimell  who  had 
been  snatched  from  him,  claimed  her,  but  avoided 
battle  for  her  by  excuses  that  made  his  boastfulness 
the  jest  of  his  companions  as  all  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  tournament.  There  Braggadochio  rode 
alone  to  draw  the  more  attention  to  himself. 

The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else  dispose, 
Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  every  one ; 
The  knights  in  couples  marched  with  ladies  linked 
attone. 

The  girdle  of  Florimell  was  then  drawn  from  an 
ark  of  gold.  Then  began  the  tournament,  in  form  not 
unlike  the  boy's  game  of  prisoner's  base,  of  which 
on  the  first  day  Sir  Satyrane  was  judged  to  bear 
the  bell.  On  the  second  day  Cambel  and  Triamond 
were  judged  the  best,  but  each  preferred  his  friend's 
praise  to  his  own.  On  the  third  day  there  rode  into 
the  lists  a  stranger  knight,  with  oak  leaves  and 
moss  on  his  armour,  who  was  called  the  Salvage 
Knight.  This  was  Arthegall,  the  Knight  of  Justice, 
by  whom  the  victors  of  the  days  before  were  all 
unhorsed,  but  he  was  overcome  by  Britomart,  the 
purity  of  love. 

So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 

The  prize  to  knights  of  Maidenhead  that  day, 


Which  else  was  like  to  have  been  lost,  and  bore 
The  praise  of  prowess  from  them  all  away. 

In  the  fifth  canto  is  told  how  the  ladies  strove  for 


the  girdle  of  Florirnell. 


[CANTO  v.] 

i. 

It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  scene, 
That  with  the  praise  of  armes  and  chevalrie 
The  prize  of  beautie  still  hath  joyned  beene ; 
And  that  for  reasons  speciall  privitie, 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  relie. 
For  he,  me  seemes,  most  fit  the  faire  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villenie ; 
And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve. 


So  fitly  now  here  commeth  next  in  place, 
After  the  proofe  of  prowesse  ended  well, 
The  controverse  of  beauties  soveraine  grace  ; 
In  which,  to  her  that  doth  the  most  excell, 
Shall  fall  the  girdle  of  faire  Florimell : 
That  many  wish  to  win  for  glorie  vaine, 
And  not  for  vertuous  youth,  which  some  doe  tell 
That  glorious  belt  did  in  it  selfe  containe, 
Which  Ladies  ought  to  love,  and  seeke  for  to  obtaine. 


That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chast  love, 
And  wivehood  true,  to  all  that  did  it  beare  ; 
But  whosoever  contrarie  doth  prove, 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  weare, 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare. 
Whilome  it  was  (as  Faeries  wont  report) 
Dame  Venus  girdle,  by  her  steemed  deare 
What  time  she  usd  to  live  in  wively  sort, 
But  layd  aside  when  so  she  usd  her  looser  sport. 

The  fairest  lady  was  to  be  adjudged  to  Britomart, 
and  the  snowy  Florimell  was  judged  the  fairest,  but 
the  girdle  would  not  stay  upon  her.  It  would  stay 
on  Amoret,  but  it  was  adjiidged  to  the  false  semblance 
of  Florimell.  Britomart  would  not  exchange  Amoret 
for  this  fair  dame.  At£  stirred  strife  for  her,  and 
it  was  at  last  resolved  that  he  should  have  her  to 
whom  she  would  go  by  her  own  will.  She  went  to 
Braggadochio,  and  he  departed  with  her. 

Britomart,  when  the  strife  began,  had  left  the 
place  with  Amoret.  Scudamour,  meanwhile,  his 
soul  poisoned  with  hate  for  the  companion  of  Amoret, 
and  not  to  be  appeased  "for  aught  that  Glauce  could 
or  do  or  say,"  sought  Amoret,  and  had  a  sad  night's 
lodging  in  the  home  of  Care. 


Under  a  steepe  hilles  side  it  placed  was, 
There  where  the  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke; 
And  fast  beside  a  little  brooke  did  pas 
Of  muddie  water,  that  like  puddle  stanke, 
By  which  few  crooked  sallowes  grew  in  ranke  : 
Whereto  approaching  nigh  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  yron  hammers  beating  ranke, 
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And  answering  their  wearie  turnes  around, 
That   seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that   desert 
ground. 

xxxiv. 

There  entring  in,  they  found  the  goodman  selfe 
Full  busily  unto  his  worke  ybent  ; 
Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elf  e, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheekes  forspent, 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  bene  pent  : 
Full  blacke  and  griesly  did  his  face  appeare, 
Besmeard  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight  blent  ; 
With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  hearc, 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  sheare. 

XXXV. 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  : 
With  blistred  hands  emongst  the  cinders  brent, 
And  fingers  filthie  •with  long  nayles  unpared, 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care  ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 
But  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made  ; 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  carefull  minds  invade. 


In  which  his  worke  he  had  sixe  servants  prest, 
About  the  andvile  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  stroakes  which  thereon  soused  sore  : 
All  sixe  strong  groomes,  but  one  then  other  more  ; 
For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagreed  ; 
So  likewise  did  the  hammers  which  they  bore, 
Like  belles  in  greatnesse  orderly  succeed, 
That  he  which  was  the  last  the  first  did  farre  exceede. 

XXXVII. 

He  like  a  monstrous  Gyant  seem'd  in  sight, 
Farre  passing  Bronteus  or  Pyracmon  great, 
The  which  in  Lipari  doe  day  and  night 
Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengefull  threate. 
So  dreadfully  he  did  the  andvile  beat, 
That  seemed  to  dust  he  shortly  would  it  drive  : 
So  huge  his  hammer,  and  so  fierce  his  heat, 
That  seem'd  a  rocke  of  diamond  it  could  rive 
And  rend  asunder  quite,  if  he  thereto  list  strive. 


Sir  Scudamour  there  entring  much  admired 
The  manner  of  their  worke  and  wearie  paine ; 
And,  having  long  beheld,  at  last  enquired 
The  cause  and  end  thereof,  but  all  in  vaine ; 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  worke  refraine, 
Ne  let  his  speeches  come  unto  their  eare. 
And  eke  the  breathf  ull  bellowes  blew  amaine, 
Like  to  the  northern  winde,  that  none  could  heare : 
Those  Pensif enesse  did  move ;  and  Sighes  the  bellows 
weare. 

XXXIX. 

Which  when  that  warrior  saw,  he  said  no  more, 
But  in  his  armour  layd  him  down  to  rest : 
To  rest  he  layd  him  downe  upon  the  flore, 
(Whylome  for  ventrous  knights  the  bedding  best) 
And  thought  his  wearie  limbs  to  have  redrest. 


And  that  old  aged  Dame,  his  faithf  ull  Squire, 
Her  feeble  joynts  layd  eko  adowne  to  rest, 
That  needed  much  her  weake  age  to  desire, 
After  so  long  a  travell  which  them  both  did  tire. 


There  lay  Sir  Scudamour  long  while  expecting 
When  gentle  sleepe  his  heavie  eyes  would  close  ; 
Oft  chaunging  sides,  and  oft  new  place  electing, 
Where  better  seem'd  he  mote  himselfe  repose ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  thence  againe  uprose, 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  layd  him  downe  againe. 
But  wheresoever  he  did  himselfe  dispose, 
He  by  no  meanes  could  wished  ease  obtaine  : 
So   every  place  seem'd  painefull,  and  ech  changing 
vaine. 

XLI. 

And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleepe  did  thinke, 
The  hammers  sound  his  senses  did  molest, 
4  nd  evermore,  when  he  began  to  winke, 
The  bellowes  noyse  disturbed  his  quiet  rest, 
Ne  suffred  sleepe  to  settle  in  his  brest. 
And  all  the  night  the  dogs  did  barke  and  howle 
About  the  house,  at  sent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  jiow  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owle 
Lowde  shriking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  sowle. 

XLII. 

And,  if  by  fortune  any  litle  nap 
Upon  his  heavie  eye-lids  chaunst  to  fall, 
Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 
Upon  his  headpeece  with  his  yron  mall ; 
That  he  was  soone  awaked  therewithall, 
And  lightly  started  up  as  one  affrayd, 
Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call : 
So  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleepe  abrayd, 
And  then  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apayd. 

XLIII. 

So  long  he  muzed,  and  so  long  he  lay, 
That  at  the  last  his  wearie  sprite,  opprest 
With  fleshly  weaknesse,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest, 
That  all  his  senses  did  full  soone  arrest : 
Yet  in  his  soundest  sleepe  his  dayly  feare 
His  ydle  braine  gan  busily  molest, 
And  made  him  dreame  those  two  disloyall  were  : 
The  things  that  day  most  minds,  at  night  doe  most 
appeare. 

XLIV. 

With  that  the  wicked  carle,  the  maister  Smith, 
A  paire  of  red-whot  yron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt ;  that,  forst  to  wake, 
He  felt  his  hart  for  very  paine  to  quake, 
And  started  up  avenged  fur  to  be 
On  him  the  which  his  quiet  slomber  brake  : 
Yet,  looking  round  about  him,  none  could  see ; 
Yet  did  the  smart  remaine,  though  he  himselfe  did  flee. 

In  the  next  canto,  the  sixth,  Scudamour  met  with 
Arthegall,  the  Salvage  Knight;  they  both  were  seek- 
ing the  unknown  knight  with  the  ebon  spear,  Brito- 
mart,  for  Arthegall  resented  his  overthrow  in  the 
tournament,  and  Scudamour  believed  the  stranger 
to  have  won  from  him  the  love  of  Amoret.  Riding 
together  they  met  Britomart.  Scudamour  first 
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attacked  her  and  was  overthrown.     Then  Arthegall 
fought  furiously  till  one  wicked  stroke 

[CANTO  vi.] 

XIX. 

upon  her  helmet  chaunst, 
And  with  the  force,  whiche  in  it  selfe  it  bore, 
Her  ventayle  shard  away,  and  thence  forth  glaunst 
Adowne  in  vaine,  no  harm'd  her  any  more. 
With  that  her  angels  face,  unseene  afore, 
Like  to  the  ruddie  morne  appeard  in  sight, 
Deawed  with  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore, 
But  somewhat  redder  than  beseem'd  aright, 
Through  toylesome  heate  and  labour  of   her  weary 
fight. 

xx. 

And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  heare, 
Having  through  stirring  loosd  their  wonted  band, 
Like  to  a  golden  border  did  appeare, 
Framed  in  goldsmithes  forge  with  cunning  hand  : 
Yet  goldsmithes  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare  ; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 
The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shore 
Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  nere. 

Then  Arthegall  was  made  powerless  by  the  sight  of 
Britomart's  fair  face.  Scudamour,  recovering  from 
his  swoon,  was  caused  by  Glauce  now  to  know  his 
error,  since  Amoret's  companion  was  a  woman.  The 
reconciled  knights  raised  their  bevers,1  and  then 
Britomart  saw  the  face  of  Arthegall  which  had  been 
shown  to  her  in  Merlin's  mirror,  and  heard  Scuda- 
mour pronounce  his  name.  But  where  was  Amoret  1 
When  they  were  resting  in  a  desert,  weary  of  the 
way,  while  Britomart  slept  Amoret  had  strayed  from 
her  side,  and  had  not  yet  been  found.  Britomart's 
greater  qxiest  was  ended.  Love  had  sought  to  be 
joined  to  justice;  Arthegall  was  found.  But  Arthegall 
had  his  own  assigned  adventure  to  accomplish,  and 
must  part  from  his  betrothed.  She  was  unwilling, 


Yet  he  with  strong  perswasions  her  asswaged, 
And  wonne  her  will  to  suffer  him  depart ; 
For  which  his  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged, 
And  thousand  vowes  from  bottome  of  his  hart, 
That,  all  so  soone  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
Could  that  atchieve  whereto  he  did  aspire, 
He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert : 
No  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire, 
But  till  the  horned  moone  three  courses  did  expire. 

In  the  next  canto  we  learn  how  Amoret — the 
charm  of  womanhood — having  strayed  from  the 
near  companionship  of  Britomart— chastity — was 
snatched  away  by  a  wild  man,  foul  to  look  upon, 
another  type  of  lust,  and  carried  to  his  den.  There 
she  heard,  when  she  awoke  from  her  swoon,  the 
plaint  of  another  prisoner,  the  sad  ^Emilia.  .^Emilia 
had  stolen  from  her  home  to  talk  with  a  lover  to 
whose  suit  her  father  had  refused  assent.  At  the 
place  of  assignation  each  had  been  seized  and  carried 

1  Bever  was  the  part  of  the  helmet  covering  the  face  that  could  be 
raised,  so  named  because  it  was  raised  for  drinking. 


off  by  a  monster.  Amoret  hears  only  of  ^Emilia's 
misfortunes;  we  hear  afterwards  of  her  squire's. 
When  the  hellish  carle  who  had  imprisoned  her 
entered  the  cave,  by  rolling  the  stone  away  from  its 
entrance,  Amoret  fled  ;  he  followed  till  they  came 
where  Timias  had  been  left  while  Belphcebe  and  her 
nymphs  were  hunting.  Prince  Arthur's  squire  made 
bold  attack  upon  the  monster  for  rescue  of  Amoret. 
While  they  fought  Belphoebe  came.  She  represents 
the  other  half  of  womanhood,  the  purity  ;  Amoret  is 
its  grace  and  charm,  and  Florimell  the  union  of  both 
in  perfect  womanhood.  The  monster  fled  before 
Belphoebe,  was  pursued  by  her,  and  slain  at  his  own 
door. 

[CANTO  vn.] 

XXXIV. 

Then  forth  the  sad  JEmylia  issewed, 
Yet  trembling  every  joynt  through  former  fcare ; 
And  after  her  the  Hag,  there  with  her  mewed, 
A  foule  and  lothsome  creature,  did  appeare, 
A  leman  fit  for  such  a  lover  deare : 
That  mov'd  Belphebe  her  no  lesse  to  hate, 
Than  for  to  rue  the  others  heavy  cheare ; 
Of  whom  she  gan  enquire  of  her  estate, 
"Who  all  to  her  at  large,  as  hapncd,  did  relate. 

xxxv. 

Thence  she  them  brought  toward  the  place  where  late 
She  left  the  gentle  Squire  with  Amoret : 
There  she  him  found  by  that  new  lovely  mate, 
Who  lay  the  whiles  in  swoune,  full  sadly  set, 
From  her  faire  eyes  wiping  the  deawy  wet 
Which  softly  stild,  and  kissing  them  atweene, 
And  handling  soft  the  hurts  which  she  did  get ; 
For  of  that  Carle  she  sorely  bruz'd  had  beene, 
Als  of  his  owne  rash  hand  one  wound  was  to  be  scene. 

XXXVI. 

Which  when  she  saw  with  sodaine  glauncing  eye, 
Her  noble  heart  with  sight  thereof  was  fild 
With  deepe  disdaine  and  great  indignity, 
That  in  her  wrath  she  thought  them  both  have  thrild 
With  that  selfe  arrow  which  the  Carle  had  kild ; 
Yet  held  her  wrathf  ull  hand  from  vengeance  sore  : 
But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
"  Is  this  the  faith  ?"  she  said — and  said  no  more, 
But  turnd  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 


He  seeing  her  depart  arose  up  light, 
Eight  sore  agrieved  at  her  sharpe  reproofe, 
And  follow'd  fast ;  but,  when  he  came  in  sight, 
He  durst  not  nigh  approch,  but  kept  aloofe, 
For  dread  of  her  displeasures  utmost  proofe  : 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat, 
And  framed  speaches  fit  for  his  behoofe, 
Her  mortall  arrowes  she  at  him  did  threat, 
And  forst  him  backe  with  fowle  dishonour  to  retreat. 

Then  Timias  mourned  in  the  woods  till  "  his  own 
dear  lord  Prince  Arthur  came  that  way,"  and  even 
Arthur  could  not  draw  him  from  his  hermitage.  So 
he  was  left 

Till  time  for  him  should  remedy  provide, 
And  him  restore  to  former  grace  again. 
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In  the  eighth  canto — the  place  of  intervention  of 
the  Grace  of  God — we  are  told  first  how  by  the 
aid  of  a  dove  the  Squire  was  restored  to  the  grace 
of  Belphcebe,  and  Arthur  came  to  the  relief  of 
^Emilia  and  Amoret.  For 

[CANTO  VIIL] 

XIX. 

on  a  day,  as  through  that  wood  he  rode, 
He  chaunst  to  come  where  those  two  Ladies  late, 
.^Emylia  and  Amoret,  abode, 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowf ull  estate  : 
The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evill  rate 
Of  food  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found ; 
The  other  almost  dead  and  desperate 
Through  her  late  hurts,  and  through  that   haplesse 

wound 
"With  which  the  Squire,  in  her  defence,  her  sore  astound. 


Whom  when  the  Prince  beheld,  he  gan  to  rew 
The  evill  case  in  which  those  Ladies  lay ; 
But  most  was  moved  at  the  piteous  vew, 
Of  Amoret,  so  neare  unto  decay, 
That  her  great  daunger  did  him  much  dismay. 
Eftsoones  that  pretious  liquour  forth  he  drew, 
Which  he  in  store  about  him  kept  alway, 
And  with  few  drops  thereof  did  softly  dew, 
Her  wounds,  that  unto  strength  restor'd  her  soone  anew. 


Tho,  when  they  both  recovered  were  right  well, 
He  gan  of  them  inquire,  what  evill  guide 
Them  thether  brought,  and  how  their  harmes  befell  ? 
To  whom  they  told  all  that  did  them  betide, 
And  how  from  thraldome  vile  they  were  untide, 
Of  that  same  wicked  Carle,  by  Virgins  hond  ; 
Whose  bloudie  corse  they  shew'd  him  there  beside, 
And  eke  his  cave  in  which  they  both  were  bond : 
At  which  he  wondred  much  when  all  those  signes  he 
fond. 

XXII. 

And  evermore  he  greatly  did  desire 
To  know  what  Virgin  did  them  thence  unbind, 
And  oft  of  them  did  earnestly  inquire, 
Where  was  her  won,  and  how  he  mote  her  find. 
But,  whenas  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  out-learne,  he  them  from  ground  did  reare, 
No  service  lothsome  to  a  gentle  kind, 
And  on  his  warlike  beast  them  both  did  beare, 
Himselfe  by  them  on  foot  to  succour  them  from  feare. 

With  Arthur  now  for  their  protector,  the  ladies 
found  their  lodging  in  the  home  of  Slander.  Riding 
forth  again  they  met  a  Squire  galloping  in  flight 
with  a  dwarf  before  him  and  a  giant  on  a  dromedary 
following  him  in  hot  chase,  "  of  stature  huge,  and 
horrible  of  hue."  Prince  Arthur  saved  the  Squire, 
by  slaying  the  giant,  Corflambo,  again  a  type  of  un- 
regulated love.  The  Squire,  young  Placidas,  told  how 
Amyas,  his  friend,  had  been  carried  off  by  that  giant 
whom  he  found  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  his  ^Emilia.  Amyas  had  become  thrill 
to  the  giant's  daughter1,  whose  love  he  refused ;  and 
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Placidas,  the  image  of  Amyas,  had  used  the  close 
likeness  between  them  to  enable  him  to  save  his 
friend.  He  had  been  carrying  off  the  dwarf,  his 
gaoler,  when  the  dwarf's  cries  brought  the  giant 
after  them.  ^Emilia  recognised  her  lover's  friend, 
and  learned  that  Amyas  still  lived  and  still  was 
faithful  to  his  love.  In  Amyas  and  Placidas  Spenser 
is  returning  to  the  type  of  perfect  friendship,  after 
two  or  three  cantos  spent  chiefly  in  continuing  the 
subject  of  the  third  book ;  with  which  the  fourth  is 
one  in  subject,  the  two  books  representing  love  in  all 
its  forms,  of  which  friendship  is  one.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  ninth  canto  now  opens  : 

[CANTO  ix.] 

i. 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deeme, 
When  'all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  powre  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  downe ;  to  weet, 
The  deare  aifection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind, 
Or  zeale  of  friends  combynd  with  vertues  meet : 
But  of  them  all  the  band  of  vertuous  mind, 
Me  seemes,  the  gentle  hart  should  most  assured  bind. 

In  this  canto  we  are  told  how  the  Squire  of  Low 
Degree  was  released  and  married  to  ^Emilia.  Prince 
Arthur  then  rode  on  with  Amoret. 

Fear  of  her  safety  did  her  not  constrain, 
For  well  she  wist,  now  in  a  mighty  hand 
Her  person,  late  in  peril,  did  remain. 

Yet  she  had  fear  of  shame ;  a  causeless  fear,  "  she 
was  as  safe  as  in  a  Sanctuary."  They  came  where 
six  knights  seemed  to  be  skirmishing.  Four  of 
them, 

To  wit  stern  Druon,  and  lewd  Claribel, 
Lovelavish  Blandamour  and  lustful  Paridel, 

were  stirred  by  Ate  and  Duessa  to  strife  about  the 
snowy  Florimell,  whom  Braggadochio  had  cai-ried  off, 
but  when  Scudamour  and  Britomart  had  come  in 
sight  the  four  knights  had  fallen  upon  them.  Prince 
Arthur  compelled  peace  and  brought  them  into  new 
accord. 

Then,  in  the  tenth  canto,  Scudamour  tells 
through  what  adventures  in  the  great  temple  of 
Love  he  passed  to  the  winning  of  his  Amoret.  This 
allegory  of  the  House  of  Venus  fills  the  whole  canto, 
and  corresponds  to  that  of  the  House  of  Holiness  in 
the  tenth  canto  of  the  first  book,  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Temperance  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
second  book. 

In  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  fcmrth  book  we  turn 
again  to  Marinell  under  the  prolific  sea,  hear  how, 
healed  of  his  wound,  he  remained  with  the  nymph 
his  mother,  and  witnessed  at  a  solemn  feast  among 
the  sea-gods  the  spousals  of  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
surrounded  by  the  company  of  English  rivers.  This 
fancy,  as  we  learn  from  Gabriel  Harvey's  letter  of 
1580,  had  been  ingeniously  worked  out  by  Spenser 
in  his  younger  days,  and  he  now  thought  it  worth 
re-writing  and  incorporating  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 
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The  fancy  of  the  wedding  of  the  rivers  preludes  the 
twelfth  and  last  canto  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which 
marriage  is  typified  by  the  love  of  Marinell  and 
Florknell. 

[CANTO  xn.] 

i. 

O !  what  an  endlesse  worke  have  I  in  hand, 
To  count  the  seas  abundant  progeny, 
Whose  fruitf all  seede  farre  passeth  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  wonne  in  th'  azure  sky : 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on  hy, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation, 
Then  to  recount  the  seas  posterity : 
So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation, 
So    huge  their  numbers,   and   so  numberlesse  their 
nation. 

ii. 

Therefore  the  antique  wisards  well  invented 
That  Venus  of  the  fomy  sea  was  bred, 
For  that  the  seas  by  her  are  most  augmented : 
Witnesse  th'  exceeding  fry  which  there  are  fed, 
And  wondrous  sholes  which  may  of  none  be  red. 
Then,  blame  me  not  if  I  have  err'd  in  count 
Of  Gods,  of  Nymphs,  of  rivers,  yet  unred  ; 
For  though  their  numbers  do  much  more  surmount, 
Yet    all    those   same   were  there  which  erst  I  did 
recount. 

in. 

All  those  were  there,  and  many  other  more, 
Whose  names  and  nations  were  too  long  to  tell, 
That  Proteus  house  they  fild  even  to  the  dore ; 
Yet  were  they  all  in  order,  as  befell, 
According  their  degrees  disposed  well, 
Amongst  the  rest  was  faire  Cymodoce, 
The  mother  of  unlucky  Marinell, 
Who  thither  with  her  came,  to  learne  and  see 
The  manner  of  the  Gods  when  they  at  banquet  be. 

Marinell  wandering  outside  heard  Florimell  within 
in  plaint  of  love  for  him ;  then  his  heart  yearned 
towards  her.  When  Marinell's  mother  knew  her 
son's  desire,  she  felt 

It  was  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecy 
Whether  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  said, 
That  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  maid. 

But  as  Proteus  held  Florimell  in  his  prison,  the 
nymph  Cymodoc&  pleaded  for  her  son  to  Neptune 
himself,  and  obtained  his  command  to  Proteus  to  set 
Florimell  free.  Marinell,  when  his  mother  brought 
Florimell  to  him,  was  healed  by  the  sight  of 

that  angels  face 
Adorned  with  all  divine  perfection. 

So  ends  the  fourth  book,  with  the  ceremony  yet  to 
come  of  the  marriage  between  Marinell  and  Florimell. 


The  Fifth  Book — of  Jxistice — follows  Arthegall  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  adventure, 

[BOOK  v. — CANTO  i.] 

in. 

That  was  to  succour  a  distressed  Dame 
Whom  a  strong  tyrant  did  unjustly  thrall, 


And  from  the  heritage,  which  she  did  clame,  ' 
Did  with  strong  hand  withhold;  Grantorto  was  his 
name. 

IV. 

Wherefore  the  Lady,  which  Irena  hight, 
Did  to  the  Faery  Queene  her  way  addrcsse, 
To  whom  complayning  her  afflicted  plight, 
She  her  besought  of  gratious  redresse. 
That  soveraine  Queene,  that  mightie  Emperesse, 
Whose  glorie  is  to  aide  all  suppliants  pore, 
And  of  weake  Princes  to  be  Patronesse, 
Chose  Artegall  to  right  her  to  restore ; 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  skild  in  righteous  lore. 

Arthegall  was  bred  in  his  infancy  by  Astrsea,  daughter 
of  Jove  and  Themis,  Goddess  of  Justice,  last  of  the 
celestials  to  quit  earth  during  the  iron  age. 


Whiles  through  the  world  she  walked  in  this  sort, 
Upon  a  day  she  found  this  gentle  childe 
Amongst  his  peres  playing  his  childish  sport ; 
Whom  seeing  fit,  and  with  no  crime  defilde, 
She  did  allure  with  gifts  and  speaches  milde 
To  wend  with  her.     So  thence  him  farre  she  brought 
Into  a  cave  from  companie  exilde, 
In  which  she  noursled  him  till  yeares  he  raught, 
And  all  the  discipline  of  justice  there  him  taught. 


There  she  him  taught  to  weigh  both  right  and  wrong 
In  equall  ballance  with  due  recompence, 
And  equitie  to  measure  out  along 
According  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
When  so  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dispence ; 
Of  all  the  which,  for  want  there  of  mankind, 
She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wyld  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find 
With  wrongf  ull  powre  oppressing  others  of  their  kind. 


Thus  she  him  trayned,  and  thus  she  him  taught 
In  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and  right, 
Untill  the  ripenesse  of  mans  yeares  he  raught ; 
That  even  wilde  beasts  did  fear  his  awf ull  sight, 
And  men  admyr'd  his  over-ruling  might ; 
N"e  any  liv'd  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadfull  heast,  much  lesse  him  match  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakfull  hand, 
When  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand, 

IX. 

Which  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded  more, 
She  gave  unto  him,  gotten  by  her  slight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in  store 
In  Joves  eternall  house,  unwist  of  wight, 
Since  he  himselfe  it  us'd  in  that  great  fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whylome  rebelled 
Gainst  highest  heaven :  Chrysaor  it  was  hight ; 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  excelled, 
Well  prov'd  in  that  same  day  when  Jove  those  Gyants 
quelled : 

x. 

For  of  most  perfect  metall  it  was  made, 
Tempred  with  adamant  amongst  the  same, 
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And  garnisht  all  with  gold  upon  the  blade 
In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  tooke  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  lesse  vertue  then  of  fame  ; 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firme  and  hard, 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave,  where  so  it  came, 
Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out-ward ; 
But  wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  throughly  shard. 


Now,  when  the  world  with  sinne  gan  to  abound, 
Asteea  loathing  lenger  here  to  space 
Mongst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth  she  found, 
Return' d  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd  her  race; 
Where  she  hath  now  an  everlasting  place 
Mongst  those  twelve  signes,  which  nightly  we  doe  see 
The  heavens  bright- shining  baudricke  to  enchace  ; 
And  is  the  Virgin,1  sixt  in  her  degree, 
And  next  her  selfe  her  righteous  ballance  hanging  bee. 


But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her  groome 
An  yron  man,  which  did  on  her  attend 
Alwayes  to  execute  her  stedfast  doome, 
And  willed  him  with  Artegall  to  wend, 
And  doe  what  ever  thing  he  did  intend : 
His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  yron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistlesse,  without  end ; 
"Who  in  his  hand  an  yron  flale  did  hould, 
With  which  he  thresht  out  falshood,  and  did  truth 
unfould. 

XIII. 

He  now  went  with  him  in  this  new  inquest, 
Him  for  to  aide,  if  aide  he  chaunst  to  neede, 
Against  that  cruell  tyrant,  which  opprest 
The  faire  Irena  with  his  foule  misdeede, 
And  kept  the  crowne  in  which  she  should  succeed  : 
And  now  together  on  their  way  they  bin, 
When  as  they  saw  a  Squire  in  squallid  weed 
Lamenting  sore  his  sorrowf ull  sad  tyne, 
With  many  bitter  teares  shed  from  his  blubbred  eyne. 

Grantorto,  who  keeps  Irena  from  her  heritage,  is 
Wrong — the  word  means  great  wrong — which  it  is 
the  work  of  Justice  to  overcome,  and  which  keeps 
Peace — eipqvij — from  her  own.  Any  glance  there 
may  be  at  Ireland  in  Irena,  or  at  Arthur  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton  in  Arthegall,  plays  on  the  surface  of  the 
allegory.  Throughout  the  poem,  and  especially  in 
the  first  and  fifth  books,  Spenser  makes  his  poem 
mirror  incidents  and  persons  of  his  time ;  bub  his 
care  is  to  represent  in  his  allegory  the  calm  depths  of 
essential  truth,  with  the  life  of  his  own  world  re- 
flected from  their  surface. 

Talus,  the  iron  man,  who  is  Arthegall's  companion, 
takes  in  this  book  a  place  answering  to  that  of  Una 
in  the  Legend  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  or  the 
Black  Palmer  in  the  Legend  of  Sir  Guyon.  He 
represents  the  abstract  principle  of  Justice,  swift  to 


1  The  Virgin.  The  same  identification  of  the  sign  Virgo  with 
Astrsea  is  in  Spenser's  fragment  of  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  c.  vii. ,  st.  37  : 

That  was  the  righteous  Virgin  which  of  old 

Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound ; 

But  after  wrong  was  loved,  and  justice  sold, 

She  left  th'  unrighteous  world  and  was  to  heaven  extolled. 


overtake  offenders,  strong  to  punish,  untouched  by 
passion  or  pity,  irresistible.  Talus  in  said  in  Plato's 
"  Minos,"  which  is  a  dialogue  of  law  and  justice,  to 
have  been  a  man  who,  when  Minos  ruled  in  Crete, 
went  three  times  a  year  thro  ugh  the  villages  showing 
to  the  people  their  laws  written  upon  bi'azen  tablets, 
whence  he  was  called  Talus,  meaning  brazen.  But 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  the  "Argonautics,"  says  that 
he  was  actually  made  of  brass,  body  and  limbs,  and 
invulnerable  ;  that  he  traversed  the  island  three 
times  a  day  on  his  brazen  feet ;  and  that  he  was 
made  for  Minos  by  Vulcan. 

Sir  Arthegall,  with  Talus  by  his  side,  finds  a  squire 
mourning  by  a  headless  lady.  A  knight,  Sir  Sanglier, 
who  bore  on  his  shield  a  broken  sword  within  a 
bloody  field,  had  discarded  his  own  lady  to  carry  off 
the  squire's,  and  had  struck  off  the  head  of  his  own 
lady  when  she  cried  to  him  not  to  leave  her.  Though 
it  was  long  since  Sir  Sanglier  had  ridden  away,  Talus 
being  sent  after  him  soon  brought  him  back,  and  the 
lady  with  him.  Brought  before  Arthegall,  Sir  Sanglier 
defied  his  accuser  and  declared  the  lady  with  him  to 
be  his.  Then  Arthegall  decides  between  them,  and 
opens  the  Book  of  Justice  with  a  romance  version  of 
the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  Kings  : 


And  sayd ;  "  Now  sure  this  doubtfull  causes  right 
Can  hardly  but  by  sacrament  be  tride, 
Or  else  by  ordele,  or  by  blooddy  fight, 
That  ill  perhaps  mote  fall  to  either  side  ; 
But  if  ye  please  that  I  your  cause  decide, 
Perhaps  I  may  all  further  qxiarrell  end, 
So  ye  will  sweare  my  judgement  to  abide." 
Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend, 
And  to  his  doome  with  listf  ull  eares  did  both  attend. 


"  Sith  then,"  (sayd  he)  "  ye  both  the  dead  deny, 
And  both  the  living  Lady  claime  your  right, 
Let  both  the  dead  and  living  equally 
Devided  be  betwixt  you  here  in  sight, 
And  each  of  either  take  his  share  aright  : 
But  looke,  who  does  dissent  from  this  my  read, 
He  for  a  twelve  moneths  day  shall  in  despight 
Beare  for  his  penaunce  that  same  Ladies  head, 
To  witnesse  to  the  world  that  she  by  him  is  dead." 

XXVII. 

Well  pleased  with  that  doome  was  Sangliere, 
And  offred  streight  the  Lady  to  be  slaine ; 
But  that  same  Squire,  to  whom  she  was  more  dere, 
When  as  he  saw  she  should  be  cut  in  twaine, 
Did  yield  she  rather  should  with  him  remaino 
Alive,  then  to  him  selfe  be  shared  dead ; 
And  rather  then  his  love  should  suffer  paine, 
He  chose  with  shame  to  beare  that  Ladies  head : 
True  love  despiseth  shame,  when  life  is  cald  in  dread. 

XXVIII. 

Whom  when  so  willing  Artegall  perceaved ; 
"  Not  so,  thou  Squire,"  (he  sayd)  "  but  thine  I  deeme 
The  living  Lady,  which  from  thee  he  reaved, 
For  worthy  thou  of  her  doest  rightly  seeme. 
And  you,  Sir  Knight,  that  love  so  light  esteeme, 
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As  that  ye  would  for  little  leave  the  same, 
Take  here  your  owne,  that  doth  you  best  beseemo, 
And  with  it  beare  the  burden  of  defame, 
Your  owne  dead  Ladies  head,  to  tell  abrode  your 
shame." 


But  Sangliere  disdained  much  his  doome, 
And  sternly  gan  repine  at  his  beheast ; 
Ne  would  for  ought  obay,  as  did  become, 
To  bearo  that  Ladies  head  before  his  breast, 
Until  that  Talus  had  his  pride  represt, 
And  forced  him,  maulgre,  it  up  to  reare. 
Who  when  he  saw  it  bootelesse  to  resist, 
He  tooke  it  up,  and  thence  with  him  did  beare, 
As  rated  spaniell  takes  his  burden  up  for  feare. 

In  the  second  canto  Arthegall  meets  Dony, 
Florimell's  dwarf  (who  had  before  appeared  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  Book  III.),  and  is  told  of  the  finding 
of  Florimell,  to  whose  spousals,  which  are  to  be  held 
within  three  days,  at  the  Castle  of  the  Strond,  the 
dwarf  is  hastening.  But,  close  by,  the  way  is  barred 
by  a  cruel  Saracen,  who  keeps  a  bridge  over  which 
none  may  pass  without  paying  him  passage  money. 
This  Saracen  is 

Expert  in  battle  and  in  deeds  of  arms, 

And  more  emboldened  by  the  wicked  charms 

With  which  his  daughter  doth  him  still  support. 

The  daughter  is  the  Lady  Munera — gifts — and  the 
form  of  injustice  here  to  be  battled  with  is  that 
which  keeps  the  narrow  bridge  of  licensing,  or  cor- 
rupt favour,  and  bars  the  way  to  those  who  cannot 
show  gold  in  assurance  of  their  rights.  The  giant's 
name  is  Pollente — prevailing — and  the  bridge  he 
keeps  has  many  trapfalls  set  in  it.  He  spoils  those 
whom  he  ruins,  for  enrichment  of  his  daughter 
Munera.  Arthegall  overcame  the  Saracen,  entered 
his  castle,  dragged  Munera  from  her  hiding-place 
under  a  heap  of  gold,  and  had  no  pity  on  her  beauty. 

[CANTO  n.] 

XXIIT. 

But,  when  as  yet  she  saw  him  to  proceede 
Unmov'd  with  praiers  or  with  piteous  thought, 
She  ment  him  to  corrupt  with  goodly  meede  ; 
And  causde  great  sackes  with  endlesse  riches  fraught 
Unto  the  battilment  to  be  upbrought, 
And  powred  forth  over  the  castle  wall, 
That  she  might  win  some  time,  though  dearly  bought, 
Whilest  he  to  gathering  of  the  gold  did  fall : 
But  he  was  nothing  mov'd  nor  tempted  therewithal! : 

XXIV. 

But  still  continu'd  his  assault  the  more, 
And  layd  on  load  with  his  huge  yron  flaile, 
That  at  the  length  he  has  yrent  the  dore, 
And  made  way  for  his  maister  to  assaile ; 
Who  being  entred,  nought  did  then  availe 
For  wight  against  his  powre  them  selves  to  reare, 
Each  one  did  flie  ;  their  hearts  began  to  faile, 
And  hid  them  selves  in  corners  here  and  there ; 
And  eke  their  dame  halfe  dead  did  hide  her  self  for 
feare. 


Long  they  her  sought,  yet  no  where  could  they  finde 

her, 

That  sure  they  ween'd  she  was  escapt  away  ; 
But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  lime-hound  winde  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray, 
At  length  found  out  whereas  she  hidden  lay 
Under  an  heape  of  gold.     Thence  he  her  drew 
By  the  faire  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array 
Withouten  pitty  of  her  goodly  hew, 
That  Artegall  him  selfe  her  seemelesse  plight  did  rew. 


Yet  for  no  pitty  would  he  change  the  course 
Of  Justice,  which  in  Talus  hand  did  lye  ; 
Who  rudely  hayld  her  forth  without  remorse, 
Still  holding  up  her  suppliant  hands  on  hye, 
And  kneeling  at  his  feete  submissively : 
But  he  her  suppliant  hands,  those  hands  of  gold, 
And  eke  her  feete,  those  feete  of  silver  trye, 
Which  sought  unrighteousnesse,  and  justice  sold, 
Chopt  off,  and  nayld  on  high  that  all  might  them 
behold. 

XXVII. 

Her  selfe  then  tooke  he  by  the  sclender  wast, 
In  vaine  loud  crying,  and  into  the  flood 
Over  the  castle  wall  adowne  her  cast, 
And  there  her  drowned  in  the  durty  mud ; 
But  the  streame  washt  away  her  guilty  blood. 
Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good, 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap' t  by  hooke  and  crooke, 
And  burning  all  to  ashes  powr'd  it  downe  the  brooke. 

XXVIII. 

And  lastly  all  that  castle  quite  he  raced, 
Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation, 
And  all  the  hewen  stones  thereof  defaced, 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation, 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation. 
All  which  when  Talus  throughly  had  perfourmed, 
Sir  Artegall  undid  the  evill  fashion, 
And  wicked  custoines  of  that  bridge  refourmed ; 
Which  done,  unto  his  former  journey  he  rftourned. 

Arthegall's  next  encounter  was  with  a  giant  about 
whom  gathered  a  great  rout  of  people,  tempted  by 
his  promises,  and  here  we  have  Spenser's  .dealing 
with  the  communism  of  his  time. 


There  they  beheld  a  mighty  Gyant  stand 
Upon  a  rocke,  and  holding  forth  on  hie 
An  huge  great  paire  of  ballance  in  his  hand, 
With  which  he  boasted,  in  his  surquedrie, 
That  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equallie, 
If  ought  he  had  the  same  to  counterpoys ; 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity, 
And  fild  his  ballaunce  full  of  idle  toys; 
Yet  was  admired  much  of  fooles,  women,  and  boys. 

XXXI. 

He  said  that  he  would  all  the  earth  uptake 
And  all  the  sea,  divided  each  from  either  : 
So  would,  he  of  the  fire  one  ballaunce  make, 
And  one  of  th'ayre,  without  or  wind  or  wether : 
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Then  would  he  ballaunce  heaven  and  hell  together, 

And  all  that  did  within  them  all  containe, 

Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  miss  a  fether : 

And  looke  what  surplus  did  of  each  remaine, 

He  would  to  his  owne  part  restore  the  same  againe  ; 


For-why,  he  sayd,  they  all  unequall  were, 
And  had  encroached  upon  others  share ; 
Like  as  the  sea  (which  plaine  he  showed  there) 
Had  worne  the  earth  ;  so  did  the  fire  the  aire ; 
So  all  the  rest  did  others  parts  empaire, 
And  so  were  realmes  and  nations  run  awry. 
All  which  he  undertooke  for  to  repaire, 
In  sort  as  they  were  formed  aunciently. 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 


Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flocke, 
And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leasings  vaine, 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  hony-crocke  ; 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefite  to  gaine, 
And  uncontrolled  freedome  to  obtaine. 
All  which  when  Artegall  did  see  and  heare, 
How  he  mis-led  the  simple  peoples  traine, 
In  sdeignfull  wize  he  drew  unto  him  neare, 
And  thus  unto  him  spake,  without  regard  or  feare. 

XXXIV. 

"  Thou  that  presum'st1  to  weigh  the  world  anew, 
And  all  things  to  an  equall  to  restore, 
Instead  of  right  me  seemes  great  wrong  dost  shew, 
And  far  above  thy  forces  pitch  to  sore ; 
For  ere  thou  limit  what  is  lesse  or  more 
.In  every  thing,  thou  oughtest  first  to  know 
What  was  the  poyse  of  every  part  of  yore  : 
And  looke  then  how  much  it  doth  overflow 
Or  faile  thereof,  so  much  is  more  then  just  to  trow. 

XXXV. 

' '  For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 
In  goodly  measure  by  their  Maker's  might ; 
And  weighed  out  in  ballaunces  so  nere, 
That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  right : 
The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight, 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide, 
Hemd  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  sight, 
And  they  with  aire,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide ; 
All  which  the  heavens  containe,  and  in  their  courses 
guide. 

XXXVI. 

"  Such  heavenly  justice  doth  among  them  raine, 
That  every  one  doe  know  their  certaine  bound, 
In  which  they  doe  these  many  yeares  remaine, 
And  mongst  them  al  no  change  hath  yet  beene  found  ; 
But  if  thou  now  shouldst  weigh  them  new  in  pound, 
"We  are  not  sure  they  would  so  long  remaine ; 
All  change  is  perillous,  and  all  chaunce  unsound. 
Therefore  leave  off  to  weigh  them  all  againe, 
Till  we  may  be  assur'd  they  shall  their  course  retaine." 


"  Thou  foolishe  Elfe,"  (said  then  the  Gyant  wroth) 
"  Seest  not  how  badly  all  things  present  bee, 

1  See  2  Esdras  IT.,  the  discourse  of  Uriel. 


And  each  estate  quite  out  of  order  goth  ? 

The  sea  it  selfe  doest  thou  not  plainely  see 

Encroch  uppon  the  land  there  under  thee  ? 

And  th'  earth  it  selfe  how  daily  its  increast 

By  all  that  dying  to  it  turned  be  : 

Were  it  not  good  that  wrong  were  then  surceast, 

And  from  the  most  that  some  were  given  to  the  least  ? 


"  Therefore  I  will  throw  downe  these  mountaines  hie, 
And  make  them  levell  with  the  lowly  plaine ; 
These  towring  rocks,  which  reach  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  thrust  downe  into  the  deepest  maine, 
And,  as  they  were,  them  equalize  againe. 
Tyrants,  that  make  men  subject  to  their  law, 
I  will  suppresse,  that  they  no  more  may  raine ; 
And  Lordings  curbe  that  commons  over-aw, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poore  will  draw." 

xxxix. 

"  Of  things  unseene  how  canst  thou  deeme  aright," 
Then  answered  the  righteous  Artegall, 
"  Sith  thou  misdeem' st  so  much  of  things  in  sight  ? 
What  though  the  sea  with  waves  continuall 
Doe  eate  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  at  all ; 
Ne  is  the  earth  the  lesse,  or  loseth  ought, 
For  whatsoever  from  one  place  doth  fall 
Is  with  the  tide  unto  another  brought  : 
For  there  is  nothing  lost,  that  may  be  found  if  sought 


"  Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  more 
By  all  that  dying  into  it  doe  fade ; 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore  : 
How  ever  gay  their  blossome  or  their  blade 
Doe  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 
What  wrong  then  is  it,  if  that  when  they  die 
They  turne  to  that  whereof  they  first  were  made  ? 
All  in  the  powre  of  their  great  Maker  lie  : 
All  creatures  must  obey  the  voice  of  the  Most  Hie. 


"They  live,  they  die,  like  as  he  doth  ordaine, 
Ne  ever  any  asketh  reason  why, 
The  hils  doe  not  the  lowly  dales  disdaine, 
The  dales  doe  not  the  lofty  hils  en-vy. 
He  maketh  Kings  to  sit  in  Soverainty, 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  powre  obay ; 
He  pulleth  downe,  he  setteth  up  on  hy  ; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  he  takes  away, 
For  all  we  have  is  his  :  what  he  list  doe,  he  may. 


"  What  ever  thing  is  done  by  him  is  donne, 
Ne  any  may  his  mighty  will  withstand ; 
Ne  any  may  his  soveraine  power  shonne, 
Ne  loose  that  he  hath  bound  with  stedfast  band. 
In  vaine  therefore  doest  thou  now  take  in  hand 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  his  workes  anew, 
Whose  counsels  depth  thou  canst  not  understand ; 
Sith  of  things  subject  to  thy  daily  vew 
Thou  doest  not  know  the  causes,  nor  their  courses  dew. 


"  For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise, 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  East  doth  rise ; 
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Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  mans  mind  doth  flow. 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show, 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth  fall : 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets  know, 
That  doest  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them  all  ? 
Ill  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the  small." 


Therewith  the  Gyant  much  abashed  sayd, 
That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning  light ; 
Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  layd 
Within  his  ballaunce  he  could  way  aright. 
"  Which  is,"  (sayd  he)  "  more  heavy  then  in  weight, 
The  right  or  wrong,  the  false  or  else  the  trew  ? " 
He  answered  that  he  would  try  it  streight ; 
So  he  the  words  into  his  ballaunce  threw, 
But  streight  the  winged  words  out  of  his  ballaunce 
flew. 


Wroth  wext  he  then,  and  sayd  that  words  were  light, 
Ne  would  within  his  ballaunce  well  abide  : 
But  he  could  j  ustly  weigh  the  wrong  or  right. 
"  Well  then,"  sayd  Artegall,  "  let  it  be  tride  : 
First  in  one  ballaunce  set  the  true  aside." 
He  did  so  first,  and  then  the  false  he  layd 
In  th'  other  scale  ;  but  still  it  downe  did  slide, 
And  by  no  meane  could  in  the  weight  be  stayd ; 
For  by  no  meanes  the  false  will  with  the  truth  be  wayd. 


"  Now  take  the  right  likewise,"  sayd  Artegall, 
And  counterpeise  the  same  with  so  much  wrong." 
So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale, 
And  then  the  Gyant  strove  with  puissance  strong 
To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong  ; 
But  all  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 
Slight  not  it  peise  ;  yet  did  he  labour  long, 
And  swat,  and  chauf'd,  and  proved  every  way  : 
Yet  all  the  wrongs  could  not  a  little  right  downe  way. 

XLVII. 

Which  when  he  saw  he  greatly  grew  in  rage, 
And  almost  would  his  balances  have  broken  ; 
But  Artegall  him  fairely  gan  asswage, 
And  said,  "  Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wrcken, 
For  they  doe  nought  but  right  or  wrong  betoken  ! 
But  in  the  mind  the  doome  of  right  must  bee  : 
And  so  likewise  of  words,  the  which  be  spoken, 
The  eare  must  be  the  ballance,  to  decree 
And  judge,  whether  with  truth  or  falshood  they  agree. 


"  But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside, 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falshood  will  not  fare, 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  tride, 
Or  else  two  falses,  of  eac.h  equall  share, 
And  then  together  doe  thorn  both  compare; 
For  truth  is  one,  and  right  is  ever  one." 
So  did  he  ;  and  then  plaine  it  did  appeare, 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  attone; 
But  right  sate  in  the  middest  of  the  beame  alone. 


But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thrust  away, 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  seeke, 


But  rather  strove  extremities  to  way, 
Th'  one  to  diminish,  th'  other  for  to  eeke ; 
For  of  the  meane  he  greatly  did  misleeke. 
Whom  when  so  lewdly  minded  Talus  found, 
Approaching  nigh  unto  him,  cheeke  by  cheeke, 
Ho  shouldered  him  from  off  the  higher  ground, 
And,  down  the  rock  him  throwing,  in  the  sea  him 
dround. 

L. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay, 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  rives, 
And  spoyling  all  her  geares  and  goodly  ray, 
Does  make  her  selfe  misfortunes  piteous  pray, 
So  downe  the  cliffe  the  wretched  Gyant  tumbled , 
His  battred  ballances  in  peeces  lay, 
His  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled : 
So  was  the  high-aspyring  with  huge  ruine  humbled. 


That  when  the  people,  which  had  there  about 
Long  wayted,  saw  his  sudden  desolation, 
They  gan  to  gather  in  tumultuous  route, 
And  mutining  to  stirre  up  civill  faction 
For  certaine  losse  of  so  great  expectation ; 
For  well  they  hoped  to  have  got  great  good, 
And  wondrous  riches  by  his  innovation. 
Therefore  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood 
They  rose  in  armes,  and  all  in  battell  order  stood. 


Which  lawlesse  multitude  him  comming  too 
In  warlike  wise  when  Artegall  did  vew, 
He  much  was  troubled,  ne  wist  what  to  doo  : 
For  loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'  embrew 
In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascall  crew ; 
And  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire, 
He  fear'd  least  they  with  shame  would  him  persew : 
Therefore  he  Talus  to  them  sent  t'  inquire 
The  cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to  desire. 


But  soone  as  they  him  nigh  approaching  spide, 
They  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  assay, 
And  rudely  stroke  at  him  on  every  side ; 
Yet  nought  they  could  him  hurt,  ne  ought  dismay : 
But  when  at  them  he  with  his  flaile  gan  lay, 
He  like  a  swarmc  of  flyes  them  overthrew ; 
Ne  any  of  them  durst  come  in  his  way, 
But  here  and  there  before  his  presence  flew, 
And  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes  from  his  vew. 


As  when  a  faulcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke, 
The  trembling  foule  disnmyd  with  dreadfull  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtooke, 
Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  looke 
Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about. 
When  Talus  saw  they  all  the  field  forsooke, 
And  none  appear' d  of  all  that  raskall  rout, 
To  Artegall  he  turn'd  and  went  with  him  throughout. 

The  third  canto  tells  of  the  feast  at  the  spousals  of 
Florimell.  Marinell  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  tilting, 
when  Arthegall  enters  the  tilt-yard  with  Braggadochio 
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and  Florimell  (whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  fifth 
canto  of  Book  IV.).  Arthegall  for  better  disguise 
changed  shields  with  Braggadochio,  plunged  into  the 
game  and  rescued  Marinell.  Then  he  restored  his 
shield  to  Braggadochio.  When  Florimell  came  into 
the  hall  to  give  each  knight  his  guerdon,  Brag- 
gadochio claimed  what  Sir  Arthegall  abstained  from 


claiming. 


[CANTO  in.] 

XV. 

Then  the  trompets  shrill 
Don  Braggadochios  name  resounded  thrise  : 
So  courage  lent  a  cloke  to  cowardise. 
And  then  to  him  came  fayrest  Florimell, 
And  goodly  gan  to  greet  his  brave  emprise, 
And  thousand  thankes  him  yeeld,  that  had  so  well 
Approv'd  that  day  that  she  all  others  did  excelL 


To  whom  the  boaster,  that  all  knights  did  blot 
With  proud  disdaine,  did  scornefull  answere  make, 
That  what  he  did  that  day,  he  did  it  not 
For  her,  but  for  his  owne  deare  Ladies  sake, 
Whom  on  his  perill  he  did  undertake 
Both  her  and  eke  all  others  to  excell : 
And  further  did  uncomely  speaches  crake. 
Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  Ladie  quell, 
And  turn'd  aside  for  shame  to  heare  what  he  did  tell. 


Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimell, 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Covered  from  peoples  gazement  with  a  vele  : 
Whom  when  discovered  they  had  throughly  eide, 
With  greate  amazement  they  were  stupefide ; 
And  said,  that  surely  Florimell  it  was, 
Or  if  it  were  not  Florimell  so  tride, 
That  Florimell  her  selfe  she  then  did  pas. 
So  feeble  skill  of  perfect  things  the  vulgar  has. 

But  Arthegall  disclosing  himself  brought  Brag- 
gadochio to  shame,  and  taking  the  true  beauty  of 
womanhood,  Florimell, 


Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set, 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone 
And  triall,  whether  should  the  honor  get. 
Streight-way,  so  soone  as  both  together  met, 
Th'  enchaunted  Damzell  vanisht  into  nought : 
Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat, 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ought, 
But  th'   emptie    girdle  which  about  her  wast  was 
wrought. 

Sir  Guyon  also  came  out  of  the  press  and  claimed 
his  horse  that  Braggadochio  had  stolen,  the  horse 
proving  knowledge  of  his  master.  So  justice  was 
done  here  also  between  the  false  and  true.  Talus 
executed  sentence  of  open  disgrace  011  Braggadochio, 
and  openly  scourged  Trompart  out  of  court. 

In  the  fourth  canto  Arthegall,  having  left  Mari- 
nell and  Florimell  happily  wedded,  proceeds  on  his 
adventure,  and  arbitrates  between  two  brethren 


who  are  in  dispute.  They  are  Amidas  and  Bracidas, 
sons  of  Milesio,  who  left  to  each  an  island.  The 
sea  wasted  the  island  of  Bracidas  and  heaped  land 
upon  that  of  Amidas.  Amidas  loved  Lucy  with 
little  dower;  Bracidas  the  wealthy  Philtera.  But 
Philtera  transferred  herself  to  the  richer  brother. 
The  richer  brother  took  her  and  put  Lucy  aside,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Tossed  in  the  sea,  she 
was  saved  by  clinging  to  a  sea-beaten  chest  and 
thrown  with  it  upon  the  little  isle  of  Bracidas,  who 
found  and  saved  her.  Lucy  and  the  chest,  which 
contained  great  treasure,  became  his.  Amidas 
claimed  the  treasure,  as  having  belonged  to  Philtera. 
Arthegall  decreed  that  the  chest  of  treasure  thrown 
upon  one  shore  was,  like  the  added  land  thrown  on 
the  other,  gift  of  the  sea. 

Then,  as  he  journeyed  on,  Arthegall  saw  a  rout  of 
people,  who  proved  to  be  a  troop  of  women,  gathered 
about  a  pinioned  knight  wjiom  they  were  about  to 
hang.  This  incident  leads  to  Spenser's  utterance  of 
his  ideas  as  to  the  just  relation  between  man  and 
woman.  Talus  was  sent  to  disperse  the  women,  and 
he  did  that  with  "  few  sowces  of  his  iron  flail."  The 
knight  thus  rescued  was  brought  to  Arthegall,  and 
proved  to  be  Sir  Terpin,  whom  he  knew.  Sir  Terpin 
told  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  subdue  an  Amazon 
who  shamed  the  knights  of  Maidenhead. 

[CANTO  iv.] 


"  For  all  those  Knights,  the  which  by  force  or  guile 
She  doth  subdue,  she  fowly  doth  entreate. 
First,  she  doth  them  of  warlike  armes  despoile, 
And  cloth  in  womens  weedes  :  And  then  with  threat 
Doth  them  compell  to  worke,  to  earne  their  meat, 
To  spin,  to  card,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring ; 
Ne  doth  she  give  them  other  thing  to  eat 
But  bread  and  water  or  like  feeble  thing, 
Them  to  disable  from  revenge  adventuring. 


"  But  if  through  stout  disdaine  of  manly  mind 
Any  her  proud  observaunce  will  withstand, 
Uppon  that  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind, 
She  causeth  them  be  hang'd  up  out  of  hand  ; 
In  which  condition  I  right  now  did  stand  : 
For,  being  overcome  by  her  in  fight, 
And  put  to  that  base  service  of  her  band, 
I  rather  chose  to  die  in  lives  despight, 
Then  lead  that  shamefull  life,  unworthy  of  a  Knight." 


"  How  hight  that  Amazon  ?  "  (sayd  Artegall) 
"  And  where  and  how  far  hence  does  she  abide  ?  " 
"  Her  name"  (quoth  he)  "  they  Radigund  doe  call, 
A  Princesse  of  great  powre  and  greater  pride, 
And  Queene  of  Amazons,  in  armes  well  tride 
And  sundry  battels,  which  she  hath  atchieved 
With  great  successe,  that  her  hath  glorifide, 
And  made  her  famous,  more  then  is  believed  ; 
Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd,  had  I  not  late  it  prieved." 

xxxiv. 

"  Now  sure,"  (said  he)  "  and  by  the  faith  that  I 
To  Maydenhead  and  noble  knighthood  owe, 
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I  will  not  rest  till  I  her  might  doe  trie, 
And  venge  the  shame  that  she  to  Knights  doth  show, 
Therefore,  Sir  Terpiii,  from  you  lightly  throw 
This  squalid  weede,  the  patterne  of  dispaire, 
And  wend  with  me,  that  ye  may  see  and  know 
How  Fortune  will  your  ruin'd  name  repaire 
And  knights  of  Maidenhead,  whose  praise  she  would 
empaire." 

So  Arthegall  went  onward  with  Sir  Terpin  to  assay 
"unkiiowen  peril  of  bold  women's  pride."  On  the 
first  day  there  was  a  general  battle,  in  which  Talus 
sorely  vexed  and  overran  Radigund's  women.  Then 
Radigund  bade  her  maid  Clarin  carry  to  Arthegall  a 
challenge. 

In  the  fifth  canto  the  challenge  is  accepted,  Radi- 
gund meets  Arthegall  in  single  combat.  Arthegall 
strikes  her  down,  but  when  he  has  unlaced  her  helmet 
to  strike  off  her  head,  he  lets  his  sword  of  justice 
fall,  for  he  is  fascinated  by  her  beauty.  Seeing  him 
weaponless,  Radigund  renews  attack. 

[CANTO  v.] 

XVII. 

So  was  he  overcome  :  not  overcome, 
But  to  her  yeelded  of  his  owne  accord ; 
Yet  was  he  justly  damned  by  the  doome 
Of  his  owne  mouth,  that  spake  so  warelesse  word, 
To  be  her  thrall  and  service  her  afford : 
For  though  that  he  first  victorie  obtayned, 
Yet  after,  by  abandoning  his  sword, 
He  wilf ull  lost  that  he  before  attayned : 
No    fayrer    conquest    then    that    with    goodwill    is 
gayned. 

XVIII. 

Tho  with  her  sword  on  him  she  flatling  strooke, 
In  signe  of  true  subjection  to  her  powre, 
And  as  her  vassall  him  to  thraldome  tooke : 
But  Terpine,  born  to'  a  more  unhappy  howre, 
As  he  on  whom  the  lucklesse  stars  did  lowre, 
She  caused  to  be  attacht,  and  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crooke,1  t'  abide  the  balefull  stowre 
From  which  he  lately  had  through  reskew  fled : 
Where  he  full  shamefully  was  hanged  by  the  hed. 


But  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  yron  flaile  amongst  them  thondred, 
That  they  were  fayne  to  let  him  scape  away, 
Glad  from  his  companie  to  be  so  sondred  ; 
Whose  presence  all  their  troups  so  much  encombred, 
That  th'  heapes  of  those  which  he  did  wound  and 

slay, 

Besides  the  rest  dismayd,  might  not  be  nombred : 
Yet  all  that  while  he  would  not  once  assay 
To   reskew  his   owne  Lord,  but  thought  it  just  t' 

obay. 

x\. 

Then  tooke  the  Amazon  this  noble  knight, 
Left  to  her  will  by  his  owne  wilf  ull  blame, 
And  caused  him  to  be  disarmed  quight 
Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name, 
With  which  whylome  he  gotten  had  great  fame : 

1  Crooke,  Latin  "crux,"  cross,  gibbet. 


Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight 
In  womans  weedcs,  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  a  napron  '2  white, 
Instead  of  Curieta  3  and  bases  4  fit  for  fight. 


So  being  clad  she  brought  him  from  the  field, 
In  which  he  had  bene  trayned  many  a  day, 
Into  a  long  large  chamber,  which  was  sield 
With  moniments  of  many  Knights  decay, 
By  her  subdewed  in  victorious  fray : 
Amongst  the  which  she  causd  his  warlike  armes 
Be  hang'd  on  high,  that  mote  his  shame  bewray ; 
And  broke  his  sword,  for  feare  of  further  harmes, 
With  which  he  wont  to  stirre  up  battailous  alarmes. 

XXII. 

There  entred  in  he  round  about  him  saw 
Many  brave    knights    whose    names    right  well  he 

knew, 

There  bound  t'  obay  that  Amazons  proud  law, 
Spinning  and  carding  all  in  comely  rew, 
That  his  bigge  hart  loth'd  so  uncomely  vew  : 
But  they  were  forst,  through  penurie  and  pyne, 
To  doe  those  workcs  to  them  appointed  dew ; 
For  nought  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dyne, 
But  what  their  hands  could  earne  by  twisting  linnen 

twyne. 

XXIII. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low, 
And  in  his  hand  a  distaffe  to  him  gave, 
That  he  thereon  should  spin  both  flax  and  tow ; 
A  sordid  office  for  a  mind  so  brave : 
So  hard  it  is  to  be  a  womans  slave. 
Yet  he  it  tooke  in  his  ownes  selfes  despight, 
And  thereto  did  himself e  right  well  behave 
Her  to  obay,  sith  he  his  faith  had  plight 
Her  vassal  to  become,  if  she  him  wonne  in  fight. 


Who  had  him  seene  imagine  mote  thereby 
That  whylome  hath  of  Hercules  bene  told, 
How  for  lolas  sake 5  he  did  apply 
His  mightie  hands  the  distaffe  vile  to  hold 
For  his  huge  club,  which  had  subdew'd  of  old 
So  many  monsters  which  the  world  annoyed, 
His  lyons  skin  chaungd  to  a  pall  of  gold, 
In  which,  forgetting  warres,  he  onely  joyed 
In  combats   of  sweet  love,   and   with  his  mistresse 
toyed. 

XXV. 

Such  is  the  crueltie  of  womenkynd, 
When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band, 
With  which  wise  Nature  did  them  strongly  bynd 
T'  obay  the  heasts  of  mans  well-ruling  hand, 
That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand 
To  purchase  a  licentious  libertie : 
But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand, 


2  Napron,  Trench  "  napercm,"  "  a  napron,"  has  become  "  an  apron." 

8  Curiets,  "curat"  and  "curats"  for  "cuirass,"  body-armour,  oiice 
made  of  "  cuir,"  leather. 

*  Bases,  an  embroidered  tunic  that  hung  from  the  middle  to  the 
knees  when  knights  were  mounted. 

s  lolas  sake,  Omphale's.  lolas  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules 
who  helped  him  to  destroy  the  hydra. 
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That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitio,1 

Unlesse  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful!  soveraintie. 

But  Radigund  became  enamoured  of  her  captive ; 
and  when  she  caused,  for  her  own  purposes,  her 
maid  Clarinda  to  visit  him,  Clarinda  too  became 
enamoured  of  the  knight,  and  showed  false  sem- 
blance to  her  mistress. 

In  the  sixth  canto  we  read  how  Talus  carried 
tidings  of  Arthegall's  misfortune  to  Britomart,  who 
proceeded  to  his  rescue,  and  with  the  help  of  Talus, 
who  lay  as  guardian  outside  her  door,  escaped  the 
trap  set  by  Doloii  for  those  who  slept  within  his 
castle. 

[CANTO  vi.] 

XXVII. 

What  time  the  native  Belman  of  the  night, 
The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall, 
First  rings  his  silver  bell  t'  each  sleepy  wight, 
That  should  their  mindes  up  to  devotion  call, 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  hall : 
All  sodainely  the  bed,  where  she  should  lie, 
By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 
The  loft  was  raysd  againe,  that  no  man  could  it  spie. 

XXVIII. 

With  sight  whereof  she  was  dismayd  right  sore, 
Perceiving  well  the  treason  which  was  ment ; 
Yet  stirred  not  at  all  for  doubt  of  more, 
But  kept  her  place  with  courage  confident, 
Wayting  what  would  ensue  of  that  event. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  the  sound 
Of  armed  men  comming  with  close  intent 
.Towards  her  chamber ;  at  which  dreadf ull  stound 
She  quickly  caught  her  sword,  and  shield  about  her 
bound. 

XXIX. 

With  that  there  came  unto  her  chamber  door 
Two  Knights  all  armed  ready  for  to  fight ; 
And  after  them  full  many  other  more, 
A  raskall  rout,  with  weapons  rudely  dight : 
Whom  soone  as  Talus  spide  by  glims  of  night, 
He  started  up,  there  where  on  ground  he  lay, 
And  in  his  hand  his  thresher  ready  keight. 
They  seeing  that  let  drive  at  him  streightway, 
And  round  about  him  preace  in  riotous  aray. 


But,  soone  as  he  began  to  lay  about 
With  his  rude  yron  flaile,  they  gan  to  flie, 
Both  armed  Knights  and  eke  unarmed  rout ; 
Yet  Talus  after  them  apace  did  plie, 
Where  ever  in  the  darke  he  could  them  spie, 
That  here  and  there  like  scattred  sheepe  they  lay : 
Then,  backe  returning  where  his  Dame  did  lie, 
He  to  her  told  the  story  of  that  fray, 
And  all  that  treason  there  intended  did  bewray. 

In  the  morning  Dolon  and  his  sons  were  not  to 
be  found.      Britomart  passed  on,  crossed  safely  the 


1  To  base  humility.  Spenser  mums  probably  to  emphasise  humility, 
using  "  base  "  as  "  low  "  or  "  lowly."  But  Michael  Drayton,  in  the  1611 
edition  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  ventured  a  poet's  emendation  when  he 
made  Spenser  write  that  good  women  were  bom  "to  grace  humility." 
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perilous  bridge  on  which  Pollente  fought  with 
Arthegall,  destroying  the  sons  of  Dolon  who  there 
lay  in  wait.  Coming  then  to  the  church  of  Isis, 
she  slept  there  and  had  a  vision  of  the  future,  in 
which  Isis  and  Osiris  were  types  of  herself  and 
Arthegall.  Britomart  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Pure 
Love  seeking  to  be  joined  to  Justice,  Arthegall  Jus- 
tice that  must  be  wedded  to  Love.  A  crocodile  lay 
under  the  feet  of  Isis,  and 

[CANTO  vn.] 

XXII. 

that  same  Crocodile  doth  represent 
The  righteous  Knight  that  is  thy  faithfull  lover, 
Like  to  Osyris  in  all  j  ust  endever : 
For  that  same  Crocodile  Osyris  is, 
That  under  Isis  f eete  doth  sleepe  for  ever ; 
To  shew  that  clemence  oft,  in  things  amis, 
Kestraines  those  sterne  behests  and  cruell  doomes  ol 
his. 

Then  Britomart  proceeded  to  do  battle  with 
Radigund — the  better  part  of  womanhood  conquered 
the  worse.  Radigund  was  slain.  Talus  threshed  with 
his  iron  flail  her  followers,  and  made  a  piteous, 
slaughter,  which  Britomart  stayed,  as  she  entered 
the  town  of  the  Amazons,  where  she  set  Arthegall 
free. 

XLII. 

So  there  a  while  they  afterwards  remained, 
Him  to  refresh,  and  her  late  wounds  to  heale: 
During  which  space  she  there  as  Princess  rained, 
And  changing  all  that  forme  of  common- weale 
The  liberty  of  women  did  repeale, 
Which  they  had  long  usurpt ;  and,  them  restoring 
To  mens  subjection,  did  true  Justice  deale, 
That  all  they,  as  a  Goddesse  her  adoring, 
Her  wisedome  did  admire,  and  hearkned  to  her  loring. 

Then  Arthegall  went  his  way,  for  he  had  yet  to 
achieve  the  adventure  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Faerie  Queene.  The  next  canto,  the 
eighth,  is  the  place  of  intervention.  Arthegall  saw  a 
damsel  flying  fast  upon  a  palfrey  before  two  pagan 
knights  whom  another  knight  pursued.  One  of  the 
pagans  Arthegall  overthrew.  Prince  Arthur,  who 
was  the  pursuing  knight,  struck  down  the  other. 
Then  follows  the  intervention  of  the  grace  of  God 
for  overthrow  of  the  brute  force  of  a  strong  tyrant 
lifted  on  high  and  begirt  with  arms.  The  allegory 
now  touches  England's  late  danger  from  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada  in 
July,  1588.  The  rescued  damsel  is  Samient,  who 

[CANTO  vni.] 

XVI. 

"  Then  wote  ye  well,  that  I 

Doe  serve  a  Queene  that  not  far  hence  doth  wone, 
A  Princesse  of  great  powre  and  majestie, 
Famous  through  all  the  world,  and  honor' d  far  and  ^ 
nie. 

XVII. 

"  Her  name  Mercilla  most  men  use  to  call ; 
That  is  a  mayden  Queene  of  high  renowne. 
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For  her  great  bounty  knowen  over  all 

And  soverainc  grace,  with,  which  her  royall  crowne 

She  doth  support,  and  strongly  beateth  downe 

The  malice  of  her  foes,  which  her  envy 

And  at  her  happinesse  do  fret  and  frowne; 

Yet  she  her  self e  the  more  doth  magnify, 

And  even  to  her  foes  her  mercies  multiply. 


"  Mongst  many  which  maligne  her  happy  state, 
There  is  a  mighty  man,  which  wonnes  hereby, 
That  with  most  fell  despight  and  deadly  hate 
Seekes  to  subvert  her  Crowne  and  dignity, 
And  all  his  powre  doth  thereunto  apply : 
And  her  good  Knights,  of  which  so  brave  a  band 
Serves  her  as  any  Princesse  under  sky, 
He  either  spoiles,  if  they  against  him  stand, 
Or  to  his  part  allures,  and  bribeth  under  hand. 


"  Ne  him  sufficeth  all  the  wrong  and  ill, 
Which  he  unto  her  people  does  each  day ; 
But  that  he  seekes  by  traytrous  traines  to  spill 
Her  person,  and  her  sacred  selfe  to  slay  : 1 
That,  0  ye  Heavens,  defend  !  and  turne  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  him  selfe ; 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay, 
But  makes  his  God  of  his  ungodly  pelfe. 
And  Idols  serves  :  so  let  his  Idols  serve  the  Elf  e ! 


"  To  all  which  cruell  tyranny,  they  say, 
He  is  provokt,  and  stird  up  day  and  night 
By  his  bad  wife  that  hight  Adicia  ; 
"Who  counsels  him,  through  confidence  of  might, 
To  breake  all  bonds  of  law  and  rules  of  right : 
For  she  her  selfe  professeth  mortall  foe 
To  Justice,  and  against  her  still  doth  fight, 
Working  to  all  that  love  her  deadly  woe, 
And  making  all  her  Knights  and  people  to  doe  so. 


"  Which  my  liege  Lady  seeing,  thought  it  best 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  to  deale, 
For  stint  of  strife  and  stablishment  of  rest 
Both  to  her  selfe  and  to  her  common-weale, 
And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  repeale. 
So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent, 
To  treat  with  her,  by  way  of  enterdeale, 
Of  finall  peace  and  faire  attonement 
Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutuall  consent. 


"  All  times  have  wont  safe  passage  to  afford 
To  messengers2  that  come  for  causes  just : 
But  this  proude  Dame,  disdayning  all  accord, 
Not  onely  into  bitter  termes  forth  brust, 
Reviling  me  and  rayling  as  she  lust, 
But  lastly,  to  make  proofe  of  utmost  shame, 
He  like  a  dog  she  out  of  dores  did  thrust, 


1  Her  sacred  self  to  slay.  In  1571,  "in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Madrid,  to  which  Philip  returned  from  Aranjuez  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  there  was  held  a  remarkable  discussion,  the  notes  of  which 
were  preserved,  thongh  not  intended  for  the  curious  eye  of  mankind, 
a  discussion  first  on  the  fitness,  and  then  on  the  feasibility  of  murder- 
ing the  Queen  of  England"  (Fronde's  "  Reign  of  Elizabeth"). 

*  King  Philip  detained  messengers  from  the  States  of  Holland. 


Miscalling  me  by  many  a  bitter  name, 

That  never  did  her  ill,  ne  once  deserved  blame. 


"  And  lastly,  that  no  shame  might  wanting  be, 
When  I  was  gone,  soone  after  me  she  sent 
These  two  false  Knights,  whom  there  ye  lying  see, 
To  be  by  them  dishonoured  and  shent : 
But,  thankt  be  God,  and  your  good  hardiment, 
They  have  the  price  of  their  owne  folly  payd." 
So  said  this  Damzell,  that  hight  Samient ; 
And  to  those  knights  for  their  so  noble  ayd 
Her  selfe  most  gratefull  shew'd,  and  heaped  thanks 
repayd. 

XXIV. 

But  they  now  having  throughly  heard  and  scene 
Al  those  great  wrongs,  the  which  that   mayd  com- 

plained 

To  have  berie  done  against  her  Lady  Queene 
By  that  proud  dame  which  her  so  much  disdained, 
Were  moved  much  thereat ;  and  twixt  them  fained 
With  all  their  force  to  worke  avengement  strong 
Uppon  the  Souldan  selfe,  which  it  mayntained, 
And  on  his  Lady,  th'  author  of  that  wrong, 
And  uppon  all  those  Knights  that  did  to  her  belong. 


But,  thinking  best  by  counterfet  disguise 
To  their  deseigne  to  make  the  easier  way, 
They  did  this  complot  twixt  them  selves  devise  : 
First,  that  Sir  Artegall  should  him  array 
Like  one  of  those  two  Knights  which  dead' there  lay 
And  then  that  Damzell,  the  sad  Samient, 
Should  as  his  purchast  prize  with  him  convay 
Unto  the  Souldans  court,  her  to  present 
Unto  his  scornefull  Lady  that  for  her  had  sent. 


So  as  they  had  deviz'd,  Sir  Artegall 
Him  clad  in  th'  armour  of  a  Pagan  knight, 
And  taking  with  him,  as  his  vanquisht  thrall, 
That  Damzell,  led  her  to  the  Souldans  right : 
Where  soone  as  his  proud  wife  of  her  had  sight, 
Forth  of  her  window  as  she  looking  lay, 
She  weened  straight  it  was  her  Paynim  Knight, 
Which  brought  that  Damzell  as  his  purchast  pray  ; 
And  sent  to  him  a  Page  that  mote  direct  his  way. 


Who  bringing  them  to  their  appointed  place, 
Offred  his  service  to  disarme  the  Knight ; 
But  he  refusing  him  to  let  unlace, 
For  doubt  to  be  discovered  by  his  sight, 
Kept  himselfe  still  in  his  straunge  armour  dight : 
Soone  after  whom  the  Prince  arrived  there, 
And  sending  to  the  Souldan  in  despight 
A  bold  defyance,  did  of  him  requere 
That  Damsell  whom  he  held  as  wrongf  ull  prisonere. 


Wherewith  the  Souldan  all  with  furie  fraught, 
Swearing  and  banning  most  blasphemously, 
Commaunded  straight  his  armour  to  be  brought ; 
And,  mounting  straight  upon  a  charret  hye, 
(With  yron  wheeles  and  hookes  arm'd  dreadfully, 
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And  drawne  of  cruell  stecdes1  which  ho  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtred  had,  and  ero  they  were  halfe  ded 
Their  bodies  to  his  beastes  for  provender  did  spred,) 


So  forth  he  came,  all  in  a  cote  of  plate 
Burnisht  with  bloudie  rust ;  whiles  on  the  greene2 
The  Briton  Prince  him  readie  did  awayte, 
In  glistering  armes  right  goodly  well-beseene, 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaven  sheene : 
And  by  his  stirrup  Talus  did  attend, 
Playing  his  pages  part,  as  he  had  beene 
Before  directed  by  his  Lord ;  to  th'  end 
He  should  his  flale  to  final  execution  bend. 


Thus  goe  they  both  together  to  their  geare, 
With  like  fierce  minds,  but  meanings  different ; 
For  the  proud  Souldan,  with  presumpteous  cheare 
And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent 
Sought  onely  slaughter  and  avengement ; 
But  the  brave  Prince  for  honour  and  for  right, 
Gainst  tortious  powre  and  lawlesse  regiment, 
In  the  behalfe  of  wronged  weake  did  fight : 
More  in  his  causes  truth  he  trusted  then  in  might. 


Like  to  the  Thracian  tyrant,  who  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat, 
Till  he  himselfe  was  made  their  greedie  pray, 
And  torne  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great ; 
So  thought  the  Souldan,  in  his  follies  threat, 
Either  the  Prince  in  peeces  to  have  torne 
With  his  sharp  wheeles,  in  his  first  rages  heat, 
Or  under  his  fierce  horses  feet  have  borne, 
And  trampled  downe  in  dust  his  thoughts  disdained 


But  the  bold  child  that  perill  well  espying, 
If  he  too  rashly  to  his  charet  drew, 
Gave  way  unto  his  horses  speedie  flying, 
And  their  resistlesse  rigour  did  eschew : 
Yet,  as  he  passed  by,  the  Pagan  threw 
A  shivering  dart  with  so  impetuous  force, 
That  had  he  not  it  shun'd  with  heedf  ull  vew, 
It  had  himselfe  transfixed  or  his  horse, 
Or    made    them    both    one    masse    withouten    more 
remorse. 

XXXIII. 

Oft  drew  the  Prince  unto  his  charret  nigh, 
In  hope  some  stroke  to  fasten  on  him  neare, 
But  he  was  mounted  in  his  seat  so  high, 
And  his  wingfooted  coursers  him  did  beare 
So  fast  away  that,  ere  his  readie  speare 
He  could  advance,  he  farre  was  gone  and  past : 
Yet  still  he  him  did  follow  every  where, 
And  followed  was  of  him  likewise  full  fast, 
So  long  as  in  his  steedes  the  flaming  breath  did  last. 

1  Drawn  of  cruel  steeds.     The  Duke  of  Alva  and  all  captains  who  had 
served  in  carrying  out  the  persecution  in  the  Netherlands.    "When 
Alva  was  recalled  by  his  own  wish  he  boasted  that  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  16,000  heretics. 

2  On  the  greene.    Professor  Craik  suggested,  a  glance  in  this  phrase 
at  the  green  sea. 


Againe  the  Pagan  threw  another  dart, 
Of  which  he  had  with  him  abundant  store 
On  every  side  of  his  embatteld  cart, 
And  of  all  other  weapons  lesse  or  more, 
Which  warlike  uses  had  deviz'd  of  yore  : 
The  wicked  shaft,  guyded  through  th'  ayrie  wyde 
By  some  bad  spirit  that  it  to  mischiefe  bore, 
Stayd  not,  till  through  his  curat  it  did  glyde. 
And  made  a  griesly  wound  in  his  enriven  side. 


Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  haplesse  throe, 
That  opened  had  the  welspring  of  his  blood ; 
But  much  the  more,  that  to  his  hatefull  foe 
He  mote  not  come  to  wreake  his  wrathf  ull  mood : 
That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  Lyon  wood, 
Which  being  wounded  of  the  huntsmans  hand 
Cannot  come  neare  him  in  the  covert  wood, 
Where  he  with  boughes  hath  built  his  shady  stand, 
And  fenst  himselfe  about  with  many  a  flaming  brand. 

XXXVI. 

Still  when  he  sought  t'  approch  unto  him  ny 
His  charret  wheeles  about  him  whirled  round, 
And  made  him  backe  againe  as  fast  to  fly ; 
And  eke  his  steedes,  like  to  an  hungry  hound 
That  hunting  after  game  hath  carrion  found, 
So  cruelly  did  him  pursew  and  chace, 
That  his  good  steed,  all  were  he  much  renound 
For  noble  courage  and  for  hardie  race, 
Durst  not  endure  their  sight,  but  fled  from  place  to 
place. 

XXXVII. 

Thus  long  they  trast  and  traverst  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  by  every  way  to  make  some  breach ; 
Yet  could  the  Prince  not  nigh  unto  him  goe, 
That  one  sure  stroke  he  might  unto  him  reach, 
Whereby  his  strengthes  assay  he  might  him  teach. 
At  last  from  his  victorious  shield  he  drew 
The  vaile,  which  did  his  powrefull  light  empeach, 
And  comming  full  before  his  horses  vew, 
As  they  upon  him  prest,  it  plaine  to  them  did  shew.3 


Like  lightening  flash  that  hath  the  gazer  burned, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  backe  againe  upon  themselves  they  turned, 
And  with  their  ryder  ranne  perforce  away : 
Ne  could  the  Souldan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  raynes  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew  : 
Nought  feared  they  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
But  th'  onely  feare  that  was  before  their  vew, 
From  which  like  mazed  deare  dismayfully  they  flew. 

xxxix. 

Fast  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feete  could  beare 
High  over  hilles,  and  lowly  over  dales, 
As  they  were  follow'd  of  their  former  feare. 
In  vaine  the  Pagan  bannes,  and  sweares,  and  rayles, 
And  backe  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hayles 
The  resty  raynes,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calles  and  speakes,  yet  nought  avayles  ; 

3  The  inscription  on  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  wreck 
of  the  Spanish  Arinada  was  "  Flavit  Jehovah  et  dissipati  sunt." 
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They  heare  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his  lore, 
But  go  which  way  they  list,  their  guide  they  have 
forlore. 


As  when  the  Brie-mouthed  steedes,  which  drew 
The  Sunnes  bright  wayne  to  Phaetons  decay, 
Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vew 
With  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way, 
The  dreadfull  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray, 
That  their  well-knowen  courses  they  forwent ; 
And,  leading  th'  ever-hurning  lampe  astray, 
This  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent, 
And  left  their  scorched  path  yet  in  the  firmament. 

XLI. 

Such  was  the  f  urie  of  these  head-strong  steeds, 
Soone  as  the  infants  sunlike  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scornd  all  former  law : 
Through  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountaines  they  did 

draw 

The  yron  charet,  and  the  wheeles  did  teare, 
And  tost  the  Paynim  without  feare  or  awe  ; 
From  side  to  side  they  tost  him  here  and  there, 
Crying  to  them  in  vaine  that  nould  his  crying  heare. 


Yet  still  the  Prince  pursew'd  him  close  behind, 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easie  meanes  according  to  his  mind : 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrowne  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  yron  hookes  and  graples  keene 
Torne  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound  ; 
That  no  whole  peece  of  him  was  to  be  seene, 
But  scattred  all  about,  and  strow'd  upon  the  greene. 

The  tyrant's  lady,  Adicia — whose  name,  from  the 
Greek,  means  Injustice — ran  into  the  woods  and  was 
transformed  into  a  tiger. 

[CANTO  ix.] 

i. 

What  tygre,  or  what  other  salvage  wight, 
Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
As  wrong,  when  it  hath  arm'd  it  self  e  with  might  ? 
Not  fit  mongst  men  that  doe  with  reason  mell, 
But  mongst  wyld  beasts,  and  salvage  woods,  to  dwell ; 
Where  still  the  stronger  doth  the  weake  devoure, 
And  they  that  most  in  boldnesse  doe  excell  < 

Are  dreadded  most,  and  feared  for  their  powre ; 
Fit  for  Adicia  there  to  build  her  wicked  bowre. 


Arthur  and  Arthegall,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of 
Mercilla,  caught  Malengin — Guile — who  took  many 
shapes  to  elude  them,  till  at  last,  in  the  shape  of  a 
snake,  he  was  crushed  under  the  flail  of  Talus.  Then 
came  Justice  and  Divine  Grace  into  the  court  of 
Mercy,  when  before  Mercilla's  judgment-seat  there 
was  Duessa  brought;  and  every  line  in  the  allegory 
now  glances  at  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  against  whom 
Zeal  sets  forth  the  whole  indictment,  and  whom 
Mercy  herself  is  unwillingly  forced  to  condemn. 


xxxviir. 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  prisoner  to  the  barre, 
A  Ladie  of  great  countenance  and  place, 
But  that  she  it  with  foule  abuse  did  maiTe ; 
Yet  did  appeare  rare  beautie  in  her  face, 
But  blotted  with  condition  vile  and  base, 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure, 
And  titles  of  nobilitie  deface : 
Yet  in  that  wretched  semblant  she  did  sure 
The  peoples  great  compassion  unto  her  allure. 


Then  up  arose  a  person  of  deepe  reach, 
And  rare  in-sight  hard  matters  to  revele ; 
That  well  could  charme  his  tongue,  and  time  his  speach 
To  all  assayes  ;  his  name  was  called  Zele. 
He  gan  that  Ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  haynous  crymes  by  her  enured  • 
And  with  sharp  reasons  rang  her  such  a  pele, 
That  those,  whom  she  to  pitie  had  allured, 
He  now  t'  abhorre  and  loath  her  person  had  procured. 


First  gan  he  tell  how  this,  that  seem'd  so  faire 
And  royally  arayd,  Duessa  hight ; 
That  false  Duessa,  which  had  wrought  great  care 
And  mickle  mischiefe  unto  many  a  knight, 
By  her  beguyled  and  confounded  quight : 
But  not  for  those  she  now  in  question  came, 
Though  also  those  mote  question'd  be  aright, 
But  for  vyld  treasons  and  outrageous  shame, 
Which  she  against  the  dred  Mercilla  oft  did  frame. 


For  she  whylome  (as  ye  mote  yet  right  well 
Remember)  had  her  counsels  false  conspyred 
With  faithlesse  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 
(Both  two  her  paramours,  both  by  her  hyred, 
And  both  with  hope  of  shadowes  vaine  inspyred) 
And  with  them  practiz'd,  how  for  to  depryve 
Mercilla  of  her  crowne,  by  her  aspyred, 
That  she  might  it  unto  her  selfe  deryve, 
And  tryumph  in  their  blood  whom  she  to  death  did 
dryve. 

XLII. 

But  through  high  heavens  grace,  which  favour  not 
The  wicked  driftes  of  trayterous  desynes 
Gainst  loiall  Princes,  all  this  cursed  plot, 
Ere  proofe  it  tooke,  discovered  was  betymes, 
And  th'  actours  wen  the  meede  meet  for  their  crymes. 
Such  be  the  meede  of  all  that  by  such  mene 
Unto  the  type  of  kingdomes  title  clymes ! 
But  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queene, 
Was  brought  to  her  sad  doome,  as  here  was  to  be  seene. 


Strongly  did  Zele  her  haynous  fact  enforce, 
And  many  other  crimes  of  foule  defame 
Against  her  brought,  to  banish  all  remorse, 
And  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  blame : 
And  with  him,  to  make  part  against  her,  came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled. 
First  was  a  sage  old  Syre,  that  had  to  name 
The  Kingdomes  Care,  with  a  white  silver  hed, 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  gainst  her  red, 
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Then  gan  Authority  her  to  appose 
With  peremptorie  powre,  that  made  all  mute  ; 
And  then  the  Law  of  Nations  gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought  that  no  man  could  refute  : 
Next  gan  Religion  gainst  her  to  impute 
High  Gods  beheast,  and  powre  of  holy  lawes ; 
Then  gan  the  Peoples  cry  and  Commons  sute 
Importune  care  of  their  owne  publicke  cause ; 
And  lastly  Justice  charged  her  with  breach  of  lawes. 


But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contrarie  part, 
Rose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead  : 
First  there  came  Pittie  with  full  tender  hart, 
And  with  her  joyn'd  Regard  of  womenhead  ; 
And  then  came  Daunger,  threatning  hidden  dread 
And  high  alliance  unto  forren  powre  ; 
Then  came  Nobilitie  of  birth,  that  bread 
Great  ruth  through  her  misfortunes  tragicke  stowre ; 
And  lastly  Griefe  did  plead,  and  many  teares  forth 
powre. 

XLVI. 

With  the  neare  touche  whereof  in  tender  hart 
The  Briton  Prince  was  sore  empassionate, 
And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part, 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadf ull  fate, 
And  wretched  mine  of  so  high  estate  ; 
That  for  great  ruth  his  courage  gan  relent : 
Which  when  as  Zele  perceived  to  abate, 
He  gan  his  earnest  fervour  to  augment, 
And  many  fearefull  objects  to  them  to  present. 


He  gan  t'  efforce  the  evidence  anew, 
And  new  accusements  to  produce  in  place : 
He  brought  forth  that  old  hag  of  hellish  hew, 
The  cursed  Ate,  brought  her  face  to  face, 
Who  privie  was  and  partie  in  the  case  : 
She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay, 
Did  her  appeach  ;  and,  to  her  more  disgrace, 
The  plot  of  all  her  practise  did  display, 
And  all  her  traynes  and  all  her  treasons  forth  did  lay. 

XLVIII. 

Then  brought  he  forth  with  griesly  grim  aspect 
Abhorred  Murder,  who,  with  bloudie  knyfe 
Yet  dropping  fresh  in  hand,  did  her  detect, 
And  there  with  guiltie  bloudshed  charged  ryfe : 
Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  stryfe 
In  troublous  wits,  and  mutinous  uprore  : 
Then  brought  he  forth  Incontinence  of  lyfe, 
Even  foule  Adulterie  her  face  before, 
And  lewd  Impietie,  that  her  accused  sore. 

XLIX. 

All  which  when  as  the  Prince  had  heard  and  seene, 
His  former  fancies  ruth  he  gan  repent, 
And  from  her  partie  eftsoons  was  drawen  cleene : 
But  Artegall,  with  constant  firme  intent 
For  zeale  of  Justice,  was  against  her  bent : 
So  was  she  guiltie  deemed  of  them  all. 
Then  Zele  began  to  urge  her  punishment, 
And  to  their  Qucene  for  judgement  loudly  call, 
Unto  Mercilla  myld,  for  Justice  gainst  the  thrall. 


But  she,  whose  Princely  brest  was  touched  nero 
With  piteous  ruth  of  her  so  wretched  plight, 
Though  plaine  she  saw,  by  all  that  she  did  heare, 
That  she  of  death  was  guiltie  found  by  right, 
Yet  would  not  let  just  vengeance  on  her  light ; 
But  rather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  faire  lampes  of  light ; 
The  which  she  covering  with  her  purple  pall 
Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withall. 

In  the  tenth  canto  the  contest  of  Justice  against 
Wrong  is  represented  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace 
in  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
against  the  power  of  Spain.  Arthur  is  called  to  the 
aid  of  Beige,  who  had  "  seventeen  goodly  sons,"  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  of  whom  all 
but  five  were  the  prey  of  the  son  of  Geryon,  a  cruel 
giant  with  three  bodies,  the  three  bodies  being  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  Empire. 

But  this  fell  tyrant  of  his  tortious  power 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  all  that  brood, 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour, 
And  to  his  idols  sacrificed  their  blood. 

There  were  but  five  provinces — Holland,  Guelders, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland — that  in  1579  joined 
in  the  Union  of  Utrecht  by  which  they  declared  in- 
dependence of  Spain.  Belg&  was  "  new  made  widow," 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1584, 
and  sending  for  help  to  the  court  of  Mercilla,  the 
Briton  Prince,  Prince  Arthur,  went  to  her  aid.  The 
expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  in  1585,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  Spenser  wished  his  readers  to  observe  ; 
but  the  allegory  proceeds  through  this  and  the  next 
canto  to  show  victory  through  God's  grace  over 
tyranny  and  idolatry.  Then  follows  Arthegall's 
achievement  of  the  overthrow  of  Grantorto  :  Justice 
destroys  Wrong.  But  first  Spenser  makes  him  meet 
on  the  way  a  knight,  Sir  Burbon,  who  has  changed 
his  shield,  and  clearly  censures  Henry  IV.  of  France 
for  having  in  July,  1593,  obtained  his  crown  by 
doing  on  grounds  of  political  expediency  what  he 
knew  to  be  unjust,  in  abjuring  his  faith  as  a  Pro- 
testant. 

[CANTO  XL] 

LII. 

"  But  why  have  ye  "  (said  Artegall)  "  forborne 
Your  owne  good  shield  in  daungerous  dismay  ? 
That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scorne, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may, 
To  loose  the  badge  that  should  his  deedes  display." 
To  whom  Sir  Burbon,  blushing  halfe  for  shame : 
"That  shall  I  unto  you"  (quoth  he)  "bewray, 
Least  ye  therefore  mote  happily  me  blame, 
And  deeme  it  doen  of  will,  that  through  inforcement 
came. 

LIII. 

"  True  is  that  I  at  first  was  dubbed  knight 
By  a  good  knight,  the  knight  of  the  Redcrosse ; 
Who,  when  he  gave  me  armes  in  field  to  fight, 
Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endosse 
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His  deare  Redeemers  badge  upon  the  bosse : 
The  same  long  while  I  bore,  and  therewithall 
Fought  many  battels  without  wound  or  losse ; 
Therewith  Grandtorto  selfe  I  did  appall, 
And  made  him  oftentimes  in  field  before  me  fall. 


"  But  for  that  many  did  that  shield  en  vie, 
And  cruell  enemies  increased  more, 
To  stint  all  strife  and  troublous  enmitie, 
That  bloudie  scutchin,  being  battered  sore, 
I  layd  aside,  and  have  of  late  forbore, 
Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  love  obtayned ; 
Yet  can  I^not  my  love  have  nathemore, 
For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detaj-ned, 
And    with    corruptfull    brybes    is    to    untruth  mis- 
trayned." 

LV. 

To  whom  thus  Artegall :  "  Certes,  Sir  knight, 
Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  doe  complaine ; 
Yet  not  so  hard  (for  nought  so  hard  may  light 
That  it  to  such  a  streight  mote  you  constraine) 
As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  containe 
Your  honours  stile,  that  is,  your  warlike  shield. 
All  perill  ought  be  lesse,  and  lesse  all  paine 
Then  losse  of  fame  in  disaventrous  field  : 
Dye,  rather  then  doe  ought  that  mote  dishonour  yield." 


"  Not  so,"  (quoth  he)  "  for  yet,  when  time  doth  serve, 
My  former  shield  I  may  resume  againe : 
To  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 
Xe  for  advantage  terme  to  entertaine, 
Whenas  necessitie  doth  it  constraine." 
' '  Fie  on  such  f orgerie  !  "  (sayd  Artegall) 
"  Under  one  hood  to  shadow  faces  twaine  : 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all : 
Of  all  things,  to  dissemble,  fouly  may  befall !  " 

Then  in  the  last  canto  of  this  book  Grantorto  is 
slain  and  Irena  freed.  But  as  Arthegall  proceeds  to 
the  Faerie  Court  he  is  reviled  by  two  ill-favoured 
hags,  named  Envy  and  Detraction. 

[CANTO  xn.] 

XLI. 

Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on, 
At  him  began  aloud  to  barke  and  bay 
With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contention, 
That  all  the  woods  and  rockes  nigh  to  that  way 
Began  to  quake  and  tremble  with  dismay ; 
And  all  the  aire  rebellowed  againe, 
So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray : 
And  evermore  those  hags  them  selves  did  paine 
To    sharpen    him,  and  their  owne  cursed  tongs  did 
straine. 

XLII. 

And  still  among  most  bitter  wordes  they  spake, 
Most  shamefull,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrew, 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yeeld  vengeaunce  dew 
To  her,  that  so  false  sclaunders  at  him  threw  : 
And  more,  to  make  them  pierce  and  wound  more  deepe, 
She  with  the  sting  which  in  her  vile  tongue  grew 
Did  sharpen  them,  and  in  fresh  poyson  stoepe : 
Yet  he  passed  on,  and  seem'd  of  them  to  take  no  keepe. 


But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly  raile. 
And  speake  so  ill  of  him  that  well  deserved, 
Would  her  have  chastiz'd  with  his  yron  flaile, 
If  her  Sir  Artegall  had  not  preserved, 
And  him  forbidden,  who  his  heast  observed  : 
So  much  the  more  at  him  still  did  she  scold, 
And  stones  did  cast ;  yet  he  for  nought  would  swerve 
From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did  hold 
To  Faerie  Court ;  where  what  him  fell  shall  else  bo  told. 

So  ends  the  fifth  book.  The  sixth  contains  the 
Legend  of  Sir  Calidore  (Fair-gift) — Courtesy — whose 
assigned  adventure  is  to  subdue  the  Blatant  Beast — 
Slander,  or  Disdainful  Speaking. 

[BOOK  vi. — CANTO  i.] 

VII. 

"  The  Blattant  Beast "  (quoth  he)  "I  doe  pursew, 
And  through  the  world  incessantly  doe  chase, 
Till  I  him  overtake,  or  else  subdew  : 
Yet  know  I  not  or  how,  or  in  what  place 
To  find  him  out,  yet  still  I  forward  trace.'' 
"  What  is  that  Blattant  Beast ':"''  (then  he  replide.) 
"  It  is  a  Monster  bred  of  hellishe  race," 
(Then  answered  he)  "  which  often  hath  annoyd 
Good  Knights  and  Ladies  true,  and  many  else  destroyd. 


"  Of  Cerberus  whilome  he  was  begot 
And  fell  Chimsera,  in  her  darkesome  den, 
Through  f owle  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot ; 
Where  he  was  fostred  long  in  Stygian  fen, 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripenesse  grew  ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched  men, 
Whom  with  vile  tongue  and  venemous  intent 
He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  torment." 

Of  this  book  I  will  note  only  that  as  the  book  of 
Courtesie  it  is  marked  by  one  of  the  daintiest  of 
poet's  courtesies,  for  Spenser  enshrines  in  it  his  wife. 
He  had  married  in  1594.  His  second  instalment  of 
the  "  Faerie  Qtieene  "  appeared  in  1596,  and  near  the 
close  of  it,  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  sixth  book,  he 
thus  built  a  little  shrine  for  his  wife  Elizabeth,  as  in 
the  fourth  book  he  had  built  a  shrine  for  his  master 
Chaucer.  Calidore  came  to  a  pleasant  hill : 

[CANTO  x.] 

IX. 

They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 
Her  selfe  to  pleasaunce,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  her  selfe  as  in  a  gladsome  port, 
Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport ; 
That  even  her  owne  Cytheron,  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keepe  her  royall  court, 
And  in  her  soveraine  Majesty  to  sit, 
She  in  regard  hereof  refusde  and  thought  unfit. 


Unto  this  place  when  as  the  Elfin  Knight 
Approcht,  him  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  hight, 
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And  many  feet  fast  thumping  th'  hollow  ground, 
That  through  the  woods  their  Eccho  did  rebound. 
He  nigher  drew  to  weeto  what  mote  it  be  : 
There  he  a  troupe  of  Ladies  dauncing  found 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladfull  glee, 
And  in  the  midst  a  Shepheard  piping  he  did  see. 

XI. 

He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  greene, 
For  dread  of  them  unwares  to  be  descryde, 
For  breaking  of  their  daunce,  if  ho  were  scene ; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  byde, 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespyde. 
There  he  did  see  that  pleased  much  his  sight, 
That  even  he  him  selfe  his  eyes  envyde, 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lilly  white 
All  raunged  in  a  ring  and  dauncing  in  delight. 


All  they  without  were  raunged  in  a  ring, 
And  daunced  round ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
Three  other  Ladies  did  both  daunce  and  sing, 
The  whilest  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hemme, 
And  like  a  girlond  did  in  compasse  stemme  : 
And  in  the  middest  of  those  same  three  was  placed 
Another  Damzell,  as  a  precious  gemme 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  well  enchaced, 
That  with  her  goodly  presence  all  the  rest  much  graced. 


Looke!  how  the  crowne,  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  her  yvory  forehead,  that  same  day 
That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridale  bore, 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloudy  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  dismay, 
Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament, 


Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams  display ; 

And  is  unto  the  starres  an  ornament, 

Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  excellent. 


Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  toll ; 
But  she  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand 
Seem'd  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excell, 
Crownd  with  a  rosie  girlond  that  right  well 
IHd  her  beseeme  :  And  ever,  as  the  crew 
About  her  daunst,  sweet  flowres  that  far  did  smell 
And  fragrant  odours  they  uppon  her  threw ; 
But  most  of  all  those  three  did  her  with  gifts  endow. 


Those  were  the  Graces,  daughters  of  delight, 
Handmaides  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Uppon  this  hill,  and  daunce  there  day  and  night : 
Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  graunt  ; 
And  all  that  Venus  in  her  selfe  doth  vaunt 
Is  borrowed  of  them.     But  that  faire  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt, 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shepheard  pypt  alone ; 
That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily,  as  never  none. 


She  was,  to  weete,  that  jolly  Shepheards  lasse, 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  merry  rout ; 
That  jolly  shepheard,  which  there  piped,  wag 
Poore  Colin  Clout  (who  knowes  not  Colin  Clout '() 
He  pypt  apace,  whilest  they  him  daunst  about. 
Pype,  jolly  shepheard,  pype  thou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  love  that  made  thee  low  to  lout : 
Thy  love  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place ; 
Thy  love  is  there  advaunst  to  be  another  Grace. 


MERCILLA. 

From  the  Titl'-page  to  the  Induction  to  the  "  Mirror 
fvr  'Magistrates"  (1610). 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OP  SHAKESPEARE  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1769. l    (From  a  Print.) 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  "  VENUS  AND  ADONIS." 


INITIAL. 
From  Camden's  "  Britannia  "  (1590). 


ENUS  and  Adonis," 
which  Shakespeare 
spoke  of  as  "the  first 
heir  of  mine  inven- 
tion," was  first  pub- 
lished in  1593,  and 
dedicated  to  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  who, 
if  he  was  not  then 
already  a  firm  friend 
of  Shakespeare's,  very 
soon  became  one.  In 
1593  Shakespeare 
was  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  an  original  dramatist,  after  six 
or  seven  years'  work  in  the  theatre,  as  actor,  alterer 
of  plays,  and  as  Robert  Greene  called  him  in  1592, 
"  Johannes  Factotum."  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  Shakespeare's  other  poem, 
his  "Lucrece."  Both  were  admired  by  many  readers, 
but  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  in  most  request. 
It  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1602.  "Venus  and 
Adonis "  may  have  been  begun  or  even  completed 
before  Shakespeare,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-two, 
left  Stratford  to  join  the  players  in  London.  Or  it 
may  have  been  the  recreation  of  one  of  his  'prentice 
years  among  the  players.  As  treated  by  him  it  re- 
presents innocent  youth  untouched  by  the  allurement 
of  lust,  and  its  pui-pose  is  clearly  summed  up  in  the 
last  answer  of  Adonis  before  he  breaks  away  from 
Venus. 

i. 

Even  as  the  sun,  with  purple-colour' d  face, 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 

'  Garrick's  Shakespeare  Jubilee  in  1769,  on  the  6th  of  September 
and  the  two  following  days,  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Heavy  rain  on 
the  third  day  prevented  the  open-air  procession  of  Shakespeare  cha- 
racters indicated  in  the  cut.  But  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  marched  over  the  stage  there  for  a  hundred  nights. 


Rose-cheek' d  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase  ; 

Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh' d  to  scorn; 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold  fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 


"  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 
"  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life." 

Venus,  having  fastened  his  horse  by  the  bridle  to 
a  ragged  bough,  laid  hands  on  the  disdainful  youth, 
and  held  him  subject  to  her  kisses. 


Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face  ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace, 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 


Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 
So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies  ; 
Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret, 
Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  : 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 


Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale  ; 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 
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Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 

And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 

From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 

Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  have  rained,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 


Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in  j 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave  ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 


Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn  : 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get  ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn. 

"  Oh,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  "  flint-hearted  boy  ! 

'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg  ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 


"  I  have  been  wooed,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar  ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
And  begged  for  that  which   thou  unasked    shalt 
have." 

Why  should  he  disdain  her  who  is  fresh  and  fair, 
without  one  wrinkle  on  her  brow  1 


"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green, 
Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 
Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 


"  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 

From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me  : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ?  " 

Why  also  should  he  oppose  the  law  of  nature  ? 

XXXI. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  sprite, 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 

His  lowering  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  Fie  !  no  more  of  love  : 
The  sun  doth  burn  my  face ;  I  must  remove." 

XXXII. 

"  Ah  me  !  "  quoth  Venus,  "  young,  and  so  unkind  ? 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone ! 

250 


I'll  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  : 

I'll  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  burn  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears.'* 

While  Yenus  still  gives  way  to  her  luxurious  pas- 
sion, the  strong-necked  courser  of  Adonis  breaks  his 
rein  at  sight  of  a  young  jennet  who  trots  by. 


Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 


Hound-hoofed,  short- jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  main,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 


Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather  : 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 

And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathered  wings. 


The  horse  will  not  be  caught. 


His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him, 
When  lo,  the  unbacked  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
"With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

LV. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast : 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barred  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 


An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stayed, 
Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said, 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 


He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind, 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind, 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 
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Oh !  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ; 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  : 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flashed  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 


Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print, 
As  apt  as  new-fall'n  snow  takes  any  dint. 

Then  Venus  took  the  palfrey  of  Adonis  for  an 
argument  in  aid  of  her  own  passion. 

LXXVI. 

Once  more  the  ruby-coloured  portal  opened, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey-passage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betokened 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 


This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hushed  before  it  raineth ; 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth  ; 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 


And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown; 
But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 


And  all  amazed  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  seeks  to  recover  her,  and  she  revives,  still  to 
renew  her  suit.  He  offers  a  kiss  as  bribe  for  his 
escape.  She  dwells  upon  it,  but 


For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 
She  is  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him, 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  Carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 


"Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 


Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 

Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  ?" 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

Dread  of  the  boar  then  pales  the  cheek  of  Venus, 
and  renews  her  passion. 


"Thou  hadst  been  gone,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet  boy,  ere 

this, 

But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 
Oh  !  be  advised  ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 

Whose  tushes,  never-sheathed,  he  whetteth  still, 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 


"  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 


"  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 


"  Alas  !  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread  !) 
Would  root  these  beauties,  as  he  roots  the  mead." 

She  bids  him  hunt  the  timid  hare,  fly  danger,  and 
yield  himself  to  her  desire. 

cxxix. 

"  Nay  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "  you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme  : 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowed  in  vain, 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For  by  this  black-faced  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 


"  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tonguea, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown  ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

CXXXI. 

"  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast, 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 
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CXXXII. 

"  What  have  you  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  loadeth  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  yjur  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embraaoments  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase  :  oh  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 


"  Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves, 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 


"  Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done  : 

Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies  ; 

Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

cxxxv. 

"  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  . 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having  so  offended." 

cxxxvi. 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distressed. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ; 

CXXXVII. 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend  : 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

After  the  flight  of  Adonis,  twenty  echoes  twenty 
times  echoed  "Ah  me  !"  to  the  passion  of  Venus.  In 
the  morning  she  hearkened  for  his  hounds  and  horn, 
followed  the  sound  when  she  heard  them,  and  spied 
the  hunted  boar,  his  frothy  month  bepainted  all  with 
red.  And  next  she  came  upon  the  wounded  hounds. 
The  dread  of  these  signs  caused  her  to  exclaim  on 
Death, 

CLVI. 

"  Hard-favoured  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 

Hateful  divorce  of  love  "  (thus  chides  she  Death), 

"  Grim  grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou 

mean, 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath, 

Who  when  he  lived,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 


CLVII. 

"  If  he  be  dead, — oh  no  !  it  cannot  be, 

Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it. 

Oh  yes  !  it  may  ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

CLVIII. 

"  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  hi#  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower. 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

CLIX. 
"Dost  thou   drink   tears,  that   thou   provok'st  such 

weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruined  with  thy  rigour." 

Then  comes  in  upon  her  grief  the  sound  of  a  hunts- 
man's hollo,  a  sound  of  hope  that  flatters  her  it  is 
Adonis'  voice. 

CLXVI. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame  : 

It  was  not  she  that  called  him  all  to  nought ; 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

CLXVII. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  railed  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 


"  'Tis  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue ; 

Be  wreaked  on  him,  invisible  commander  ; 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander. 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit." 

CLXIX. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive, 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  : 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

Again  the  sound  of  a  merry  horn  causes  her  to  fly 
as  falcon  to  the  lure.  "  The  grass  stoops  not,  she 
treads  on  it  so  light,"  and  in  her  happy  speed  she 
comes  upon  the  dead  Adonis,  gashed  by  the  wild 
boar.  Then  rises  again  the  passion  of  lament  that 
dwells  upon  the  perished  beauty  of  Adonis. 
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CLXXXVI1I. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  wof  ul  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

CLXXXJX. 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect , 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excelled, 
And  every  beauty  robbed  of  his  effect : 

"  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  "  this  is  my  spite, 
That,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 


"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  : 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low, 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 


"  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing- while  ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-strawed 

With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguils-; 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 


"  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures ; 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 


"  It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 


"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy." 


By  this  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  killed, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spilled, 
A  purple  flower  sprang  up,  chequered  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 


She  bows  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breatli ; 


And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breech  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

cxcvu. 

"  Poor  flower,"  quoth  she, "  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 

Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire, 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 

And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

CXCVIII. 

"  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 

Lo  !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 


Thus  wear}'  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  conveyed  ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DANIEL'S  "  CIVIL  WARS  BETWEEN  THE  Two  HOUSES 
OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK." 

FTER  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588  there  was 
a  relief  from  the 
strong  occupation  of 
theminds  of  English- 
men with  foreign 
affairs;  and  the  con- 
tests upon  home 
questions  gathered 
force.  There  were 
reasons  for  increased 
bitterness  in  the 
home  controversies 
on  church  policy,  for 
Archbishop  Whitgift 
was  carrying  out  the 
queen's  rule  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  drawing  upon  himself  and  her  the 
dislike  of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  These 
formed  a  considerable  body  of  the  people,  with 
opinions  upon  either  side  of  the  queen's  middle  line. 
A  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  succession  bred  im- 
patience at  the  queen's  refusal  to  name  a  successor 
— for  which  she  had  better  reason  than  she  chose  to 
tell — and  the  dread  grew  as  she  advanced  in  years 
that  her  death  would  plunge  England  into  another 
civil  war.  The  rule  of  the  Tudors  had  arisen  out 
of  the  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  there 
was  a  common  forecast  that  its  close  in  strife  for  an 
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Undetermined  succession  would  throw  England  back 
into  the  old  state  of  misery.  For  this  reason  we  have, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  our  poets 
uttering  their  warning  voice  upon  the  wretchedness 
of  civil  war.  Under  such  conditions  Shakespeare 
began  his  work  as  dramatist  by  enforcing  pictures  of 
oivil  war  in  the  three  parts  of  "  King  Henry  VI.,"  the 
work  of  other  writers  to  which  he  gave  touches  of 
his  own.  Under  such  conditions  Michael  Drayton 
and  Samuel  Daniel,  each  seeking  a  subject  for  heroic 
verse,  joined  in  the  practical  design  of  representing 
to  the  English  people  the  two  great  periods  of  Civil 
War  in  the  past  history  of  England,  Drayton  taking 
for  his  theme  the  Barons'  Wars  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  and  Daniel  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Daniel  published  "  The  First  Four  Books 
of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Two  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York,"  in  1595,  and  published  con- 
tinuations of  the  work  in  1599  and  1602.  Drayton 
began  in  1596  his  "  Mortimeriados  :  the  Lamentable 
Civil  Wars  of  Edward  the  Second  and  the  Barons,"  a 
poem  afterwards  called  "  The  Barons'  Wars."  Each 
chose  octave  rhyme — the  heroic  measure  of  Italy — 
for  his  stanza.  Drayton  began  in-  Chaucer  stanza, 
but  finding  it  too  softly  musical  for  scenes  of  war, 
re-wrote  into  the  eight-lined  octave  rhyme  what  he 
had  first  shaped  in  the  old  seven-lined  measure. 

Of  the  Eight  Books  of  Daniel's  "  Civil  Wars,"  the 
first  thus  begins  : 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

"What  times  forego  Richard  the  Second's  reign; 
The  fatal  causes  of  this  Civil  War : 
His  uncle's  pride ;  his  greedy  minions'  gain : 
Gloucester's  revolt,  and  death,  delivered  are. 
Hereford,  accused,  exiled,  called  back  again, 
Pretends  to  amend  what  others'  rule  did  mar, 
The  king  from  Ireland  hastes,  but  did  no  good ; 
Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs  foretoken  blood. 


I  sing  the  Civil  Wars,  tumultuous  broils, 
And  bloody  factions  of  a  mighty  land  ; 
Whose  people  haughty,  proud  with  foreign  spoils, 
Upon  themselves  turn  back  their  conquering  hand  ; 
Whilst  kin  their  kin,  brother  the  brother  foils  ; 
Like  ensigns  all  against  like  ensigns  band  ; 
Bows  against  bows,  the  crown  against  the  crown  ; 
Whilst  all  pretending  right,  all  right's  thrown,  down. 


What  fury,  0  what  madness  held  thee  so, 
Dear  England  (too  too  prodigal  of  blood), 
To  waste  so  much,  and  war  without  a  foe ; 
Whilst  France,  to  see  thy  spoils,  at  pleasure  stood  ! 
How  much  might'st  thou  have  purchased  with  less  woe, 
To  have  done  thee  honour,  and  thy  people  good  ? 
Thine  might  have  been  whatever  lies  between 
The  Alps  and  us,  the  Pyrenees  and  Rhone. 


Yet  now  what  reason  have  we  to  complain, 
Since  hereby  came  the  calm  we  did  enjoy, 
The  bliss  of  thee,  Eliza  ?    Happy  gain 
For  all  our  loss  ;  whenas  no  other  way 


The  heavens  could  find  but  to  unite  again 

The  fatal  fevered  families,  that  they 

Might  bring  forth  thee :  that  in  thy  peace  might  grow 

That  glory,  which  few  times  could  ever  show. 


Come,  sacred  virtue ;  I  no  muse,  but  thee, 
Invoke  ;  in  this  great  labour  I  intend 
Do  thou  inspire  my  thoughts  :  infuse  in  me 
A  power  to  bring  the  same  to  happy  end. 
Raise  up  a  work  for  later  times  to  see, 
That  may  thy  glory  and  my  pains  commend : 
Make  me  these  tumults  rightly  to  rehearse  ; 
And  give  peace  to  my  life,  life  to  my  verse. 

After  a  dedication  to  Charles  Montjoy,  Daniel 
traces  rapidly  the  course  of  events  under  the  kings 
of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror  downward, 
giving  a  stanza  to  each,  until  he  comes  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  II. 


But  now  the  sceptre,  in  this  glorious  state, 
Supported  with  strong  power  and  victory, 
Was  left  unto  a  child  ;  ordained  by  fate 
To  stay  the  course  of  what  might  grow  too  high : 
Here  was  a  stop  that  greatness  did  abate, 
When  power  upon  so  weak  a  base  did  lie. 
For,  lest  great  fortune  should  presume  too  far, 
Such  oppositions  interposed  are. 


Never  this  island  better  peopled  stood  ; 
Never  more  men  of  might,  and  minds  addressed, 
Never  more  princes  of  the  royal  blood, 
(If  not  too  many  for  the  public  rest) 
Nor  ever  was  more  treasure,  wealth  and  good, 
Than  when  this  Richard  first  the  crown  possessed, 
The  second  of  that  name ;  in  two  accursed ; 
And  well  we  might  have  missed  all  but  the  first. 


In  this  man's  reign  began  this  fatal  strife 
(The  bloody  argument  whereof  we  treat), 
That  dearly  cost  so  many  a  prince  his  life, 
And  spoiled  the  weak,  and  even  consumed  the  great ; 
That,  wherein  all  confusion  was  so  rife, 
As  memory  even  grieves  her  to  repeat : 
And  would  that  time  might  now  this  knowledge  lose, 
But  that  'tis  good  to  learn  by  others'  woes. 


Edward  the  Third  being  dead,  had  left  this  child 
(Son  of  his  worthy  son  deceased  of  late) 
The  crown  and  sceptre  of  this  realm  to  wield; 
Appointing  the  protectors  of  his  state 
Two  of  his  sons,  to  be  his  better  shield  ; 
Supposing  uncles,  free  from  guile  or  hate, 
Would  order  all  things  for  his  better  good, 
In  the  respect  and  honour  of  their  blood. 

XXV. 

Of  these,  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  one 
(Too  great  a  subject  grown  for  such  a  state : 
The  title  of  a  king,  and  glory  won 
In  great  exploits,  his  mind  did  elevate 
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Above  proportion  kingdoms  stand  upon ; 
Which  made  him  push  at  what  his  issue  gat) ; 
The  other,  Langley  ;  whose  mild  temperateness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness. 


With  these  did  Woodstock  interpose  his  part ; 
A  man  for  action  violently  bent, 
And  of  a  spirit  averse  and  over-thwart, 
Which  could  not  suit  a  peaceful  government : 
Whose  ever-swelling  and  tumultuous  heart 
Wrought  his  own  ill,  and  others'  discontent. 
And  these  had  all  the  manage  of  affairs, 
During  the  time  the  king  was  under  years. 

When  the  young  king  took  rule  to  himself  and 
himself  lived  without  rule,  his  uncle  Gloucester  had 
become  the  head  of  a  league  to  coerce  him.  There 
was  misrule  in  the  king  and  fault  in  those  who  would 
correct  him. 

XXXIII. 

Or  rather  else  they  all  were  in  the  fault ; 
The  ambitious  uncles,  the  indiscreet  young  king, 
The  greedy  council,  and  the  minions  naught, 
And  all  together  did  this  tempest  bring. 
Besides  the  times,  with  all  injustice  fraught, 
Concurred  with  such  confused  misgoverning ; 
That  we  may  truly  say,  this  spoiled  the  state, 
Young  counsel,  private  gain,  and  partial  hate. 

In  1388,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  there  was 
"  the  Merciless  Parliament  "  that  hanged  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tresilian  and  compelled  the  unworthy  king  to 
assent  to  its  judgments. 

XXXVII. 

And  here  had  many  worthy  men  their  end, 
Without  all  form,  or  any  course  of  right. 
For  still  these  broils,  that  public  good  pretend, 
Work  most  injustice,  being  done  through  spite. 
For  those  aggrieved  evermore  do  bend 
Against  such  as  they  see  of  greatest  might ; 
Who  though  they  cannot  help  what  will  go  ill, 
Yet  since  they  may  do  wrong,  are  thought  they  will. 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  herein  I  mean  not  to  excuse 
The  justices  and  minions  of  the  king 
(Who  might  their  office  and  their  grace  abuse), 
But  blame  the  course  held  in  the  managing. 
For  great  men  over  graced,  much  rigour  use ; 
Presuming  favourites  discontentment  bring  ; 
And  disproportions  harmony  do  break ; 
Minions  too  great,  argue  a  king  too  weak. 


Now  that  so  much  was  granted  as  was  sought , 
A  reconcilement  made,  although  not  meant, 
Appeased  them  all  in  show,  but  not  in  thought, 
Whilst  every  one  seemed  outwardly  content : 
Though  hereby  king,  nor  peers,  nor  people  got 
More  love,  more  strength,  or  easier  government ; 
But  every  day  things  still  succeeded  worse  : 
For  good  from  kings  is  seldom  drawn  by  force. 


Then  follows  the  marriage  with  the  eight-year- 
old  French  princess,  and  Richard's  procuring  of  the 
murder  of  Gloucester  by  the  advice  of  the  Count  de- 
Saint  Pol. 


This  counsel,  uttered  unto  such  an  ear 
As  willing  listens  to  the  safest  ways, 
Works  on  the  yielding  matter  of  his  fear, 
Which  easily  to  any  course  obeys  : 
For  every  prince,  seeing  his  danger  near, 
By  any  means  his  quiet  peace  assays. 
And  still  the  greatest  wrongs  that  ever  were, 
Have  then  been  wrought,  when  kings  were  put  in  fear.. 


Called  in  with  public  pardon  and  release, 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  his  complices ; 
All  tumults,  all  contentions  seem  to  cease, 
The  land  rich,  people  pleased,  all  happiness ; 
When  suddenly  Gloucester  came  caught  with  peace,, 
Warwick  with  proffered  love  and  promises, 
And  Arundel  was  in  with  cunning  brought, 
Who  else  abroad  his  safety  might  have  wrought. 


Long  was  it  not  ere  Gloucester  was  conveyed 
To  Calais,  and  there  strangled  secretly : 
Warwick  and  Arundel  close  prisoners  laid, 
The  especial  men  of  his  confederacy ; 
Yet  Warwick's  tears  and  base  confessions  staid 
The  doom  of  death,  and  came  confined  thereby, 
And  so  prolongs  this  not  long  base-begged  breath 
But  Arundel  was  put  to  public  death. 


Which  public  death  (received  with  such  a  cheer. 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear) 
Gave  life  to  envy,  to  his  courage  praise  ; 
And  made  his  stout  defended  cause  appear 
With  such  a  face  of  right,  as  that  it  lays 
The  side  of  wrong  towards  him,  who  had  long  since- 
By  parliament  forgiven  this  offence 


And  in  the  unconceiving  vulgar  sort, 
Such  an  impression  of  his  goodness  gave, 
As  sainted  him,  and  raised  a  strange  report 
Of  miracles  effected  on  his  grave  : 
Although  the  wise  (whom  zeal  did  not  transport) 
Knew  how  each  great  example  still  must  have 
Something  of  wrong,  a  taste  of  violence, 
Wherewith  the  public  quiet  doth  dispense. 

LIV. 

The  king  forthwith  provides  him  of  a  guard, 
A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend  ; 
Which  now  upon  the  act  he  had  prepared, 
As  the  argument  his  actions  to  defend  : 
But  yet  the  world  hereof  conceived  so  hard, 
That  all  this  nought  availed  him  in  the  end. 
In  vain  with  terror  is  he  fortified, 
That  is  not  guarded  with  firm  love  beside. 


TO  A.D.    160i.] 
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Then  follows  record  of  the  king's  tyranny  and 
•«vil  courses,  and  the  incidents  are  told,  with  which 
Shakespeare's  play  of  "Richard  II."  opens,  of  the 
challenge,  the  tournament  at  Coventry,  and  the 
banishment  of  Bolingbroke. 

LXVI. 

At  whose  departure  hence  out  of  the  land, 
How  did  the  open  multitude  reveal 
The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  under-hand ! 
Which  now  in  this  hot  passion  of  their  zeal 
They  plainly  showed,  that  all  might  understand 
How  dear  he  was  unto  the  common-weal. 
They  feared  not  to  exclaim  against  the  king, 
As  one  that  fought  all  good  men's  ruining. 


Unto  the  shore,  with  tears,  with  sighs,  with  moan, 
They  him  conduct ;  cursing  the  bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  feet,  that  would  have  further  gone, 
Had  not  the  fearful  ocean  stopped  their  way  : 
Why,  Neptune ;  hast  thou  made  us  stand  alone, 
Divided  from  the  world,  for  this,  say  they  ; 
Hemmed  in  to  be  a  spoil  to  tyranny, 
Leaving  affliction  hence  no  way  to  fly  ? 


Are  we  locked  up,  poor  souls,  here  to  abide 
Within  the  watery  prison  of  thy  waves, 
As  in  a  fold,  where  subject  to  the  pride 
And  lust  of  rulers,  we  remain  as  slaves : 
Here  in  the  reach  of  might,  where  none  can  hide 
From  the  eye  of  wrath,  but  only  in  their  graves  ? 
Happy  confiners  you  of  other  lands, 
That  sift  your  soul,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  hands. 


And  must  we  leave  him  here,  whom  here  were  fit 
We  should  retain,  the  pillar  of  our  state  ? 
Whose  virtues  well  deserve  to  govern  it, 
And  not  this  wanton  young  effeminate. 
Why  should  not  he  in  regal  honour  sit, 
That  best  knows  how  a  realm  to  ordinate  ? 
But  one  day  yet  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back, 
Dear  Bolingbroke,  the  justice  that  we  lack. 


Thus  muttered,  lo,  the  malcontented  sort, 
That  love  kings  best  before  they  have  them  still, 
And  never  can  the  present  state  comport, 
But  would  as  often  change  as  they  change  will. 
For  this  good  duke  had  won  them  in  this  sort, 
By  succouring  them,  and  pitying  of  their  ill; 
That  they  supposed  straight  it  was  one  thing, 
To  be  both  a  good  man,  and  a  good  king. 

Then  follow  John  of  Gaunt's  death  and  the  seizure 
of  his  estate.  The  king  is  in  Ireland.  Bolingbroke 
returns,  and  after  his  landing  the  genius  of  England 
appears  to  him  at  night  in  a  vision. 


And  coming  to  quiet  shore,  but  not  to  rest, 
The  first  night  of  his  joyful  landing  here, 
A  fearful  vision  doth  his  soul  molest ; 
Seeming  to  see  in  reverent  form  appear 


A  fair  and  goodly  woman  all  distrest ; 
Which,  with  full-weeping  eyes  and  rented  hair, 
Wringing  her  hands,  as  one  that  grieved  and  prayed, 
With  sighs  commixt  with  words  unto  him  said : 

LXXXVIII. 

"  0  !  whither  dost  thou  tend,  my  unkind  son  ? 
What  mischief  dost  thou  go  about  to  bring 
To  her,  whose  genius  thou  here  look'st  upon, 
Thy  mother-country,  whence  thy  self  didst  spring  ? 
Whithar  thus  dost  thou  in  ambition  run, 
To  change  due  course  by  foul  disordering  ? 
What  bloodshed,  what  turmoils  dost  thou  commence, 
To  last  for  many  wof ul  ages  hence  ? 

LXXXIX. 

"  Stay  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot, 
That  can'st  not  stay  when  thou  art  further  in : 
Retire  thee  yet  unstained,  whilst  it  doth  boot ; 
The  end  is  spoil  of  what  thou  dost  begin. 
Injustice  never  yet  took  lasting  root, 
Nor  held  that  long,  impiety  did  win : 
The  babes  unborn  shall,  O  !  be  born  to  bleed 
In  this  thy  quarrel,  if  thou  do  proceed." 


This  said,  she  ceased — when  he,  in  troubled  thought, 
Grieved  at  this  tale,  and  sighed,  and  thus  replies : 
"  Dear  country,  0  !  I  have  not  hither  brought 
These  arms  to  spoil,  but  for  thy  liberties : 
The  sin  be  on  their  head  that  this  have  wrought, 
Who  wronged  me  first,  and  thee  do  tyrannize. 
I  am  thy  champion  ;  and  I  seek  my  right : 
Provoked  I  am  to  this,  by  others'  spite." 


"  This,  this  pretence,"  saith  she,  "  the  ambitious  find, 
To  smooth  injustice,  and  to  flatter  wrong : 
Thou  dost  not  know  what  then  will  be  thy  mind, 
When  thou  shalt  see  thy  self  advanced  and  strong. 
When  thou  hast  shaked  off  that  which  others  bind, 
Thou  soon  forgettest  what  thou  learned'st  long : 
Men  do  not  know  what  then  themselves  will  be, 
Whenas  more  than  themselves  themselves  they  see." 


And  herewithal  turning  about,  he  wakes, 
Labouring  in  spirit,  troubled  with  this  strange  sight ; 
And  mused  awhile,  waking  advisement  takes 
Of  what  had  passed  in  sleep,  and  silent  night ; 
Yet  hereof  no  important  reckoning  makes, 
But  as  a  dream  that  vanished  with  the  light : 
The  day-designs,  and  what  he  had  in  hand 
Left  it  to  his  diverted  thoughts  unscanned. 


Doubtful  at  first,  he  wary  doth  proceed ; 
Seems  not  to  affect  that  which  he  did  effect ; 
Or  else  perhaps  seems  as  he  meant  indeed, 
Sought  but  his  own,  and  did  no  more  expect. 
Then,  Fortune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed, 
That  did'st  his  state  above  his  hopes  erect ; 
And  thou  must  bear  some  blame  of  his  great  sin, 
That  left'st  him  worse  than  when  he  did  begin. 
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Thou  didst  conspire  with  pride,  and  with  the  time, 
To  make  so  easy  an  ascent  to  wrong, 
That  he  who  had  no  thought  so  high  to  climb 
(With  savouring  comfort  still  allured  along), 
"Was  with  occasion  thrust  into  the  crime ; 
Seeing  others'  weakness,  and  his  part  so  strong. 
And  who  is  there  in  such  a  case  that  will 
Do  good,  and  fear,  that  may  live  free  with  ill  ? 

Fortune  favours  Bolingbroke ;  and  when  Richard, 
returning  from  Ireland,  lands  in  Wales,  all  the  land 
is  in  confusion. 

cvn. 

In  this  disturbed,  tumultuous,  broken  state, 
Whilst  yet  the  event  stood  doubtful  what  should  be ; 
Whilst  nought  but  headlong  running  to  debate, 
And  glittering  troops  and  armour  men  might  see ; 
Fury  and  fear,  compassion,  wrath,  and  hate, 
Confused  through  all  the  land,  no  corner  free  : 
The  strong,  all  mad,  to  strife,  to  ruin  bent ; 
The  weaker  wailed ;  the  aged  they  lament, 


And  blame  their  many  years  that  live  so  long, 
To  see  the  horror  of  these  miseries. 
Why  had  not  we  (say  they)  died  with  the  strong 
In  foreign  fields,  in  honourable  wise, 
In  just  exploits,  and  noble  without  wrong; 
And  by  the  valiant  hand  of  enemies, 
And  not  thus  now  reserved  in  our  age, 
To  home-confusion,  and  disordered  rage. 


Unto  the  temples  flock  the  weak,  devout, 
Sad  wailing  women ;  there  to  vow,  and  pray 
For  husbands,  brothers,  or  their  sons  gone  out 
To  bloodshed ;  whom  nor  tears  nor  love  could  stay. 
Her  grave  religious  fathers  (which  much  doubt 
The  sad  events  these  broils  procure  them  may) 
As  prophets  warn,  exclaim,  dissuade  these  crimes, 
By  the  examples  fresh  of  other  times. 


And  0  !  what  do  you  now  prepare,  said  they ; 
Another  conquest,  by  these  fatal  ways  ? 
What,  must  your  own  hands  make  your  selves  a  prey 
To  desolation,  which  these  tumults  raise  ? 
What  Dane,  what  Norman  shall  prepare  his  way, 
To  triumph  on  the  spoil  of  your  decays  ? 
That  which  nor  France,  nor  all  the  world  could  do, 
In  union,  shall  your  discord  bring  you  to  ? 


Conspire  against  us,  neighbour-nations  all, 
That  envy  at  the  height  whereto  we  are  grown : 
Conjure  the  barbarous  north,  and  let  them  call 
Strange  fury  from  far-distant  shores  unknown ; 
And  let  them  all  together  on  us  fall, 
So  to  divert  the  ruin  of  our  own  ; 
That  we,  forgetting  what  doth  so  incense, 
May  turn  the  hand  of  malice  to  defence. 

cxn. 

Calm  these  tempestuous  spirits,  O  mighty  Lord ; 
This  threat'ning  storm,  that  over-hangs  the  land : 


Make  them  consider  ere  they  unsheath  the  sword, 

How  vain  is  the  earth,  this  point  whereon  they  stand ; 

And  with  what  sad  calamities  is  stored 

The  best  of  that  for  which  the  ambitious  band ; 

Labour  the  end  of  labour,  strife  of  strife, 

TeiTor  in  death,  and  horror  after  life. 


Thus  they  in  zeal,  whose  humbled  thoughts  were  good,. 
Whilst  in  this  wide-spread  volume  of  the  skies 
The  Book  of  Providence  disclosed  stood, 
Warnings  of  wrath,  foregoing  miseries, 
In  lines  of  fire,  and  characters  of  blood  ; 
There  fearful  forms  in  dreadful  flames  arise, 
Amazing  comets,  threat'ning  monarchs'  might, 
And  new-seen  stars,  unknown  unto  the  night : 


Red  fiery  dragons  in  the  air  do  fly, 
And  burning  meteors,  pointed  streaming  lights ; 
Bright  stars  in  midst  of  day  appear  in  sky, 
Prodigious  monsters,  ghastly  fearful  sights ; 
Strange  ghosts  and  apparitions  terrify  : 
The  wof ul  mother  her  own  birth  affrights ; 
Seeing  a  wrong  deformed  infant  born, 
Grieves  in  her  pains,  deceived,  in  shame  doth  mounu 


The  earth,  as  if  afraid  of  blood  and  wounds, 
Trembles  in  terror  of  these  falling  blows ; 
The  hollow  concaves  give  out  groaning  sounds, 
And  sighing  murmurs,  to  lament  our  woes ; 
The  ocean  all  at  discord  with  his  bounds, 
Reiterates  his  strange  untimely  flows  : 
Nature  all  out  of  course,  to  cheek  our  course, 
Neglects  her  work,  to  work  in  us  remorse. 


So  great  a  wreck  unto  it  self  doth,  lo, 
Disordered,  proud  mortality  prepare, 
That  this  whole  frame  doth  even  labour  so 
Her  ruin  unto  frailty  to  declare ; 
And  travails  to  fore-signify  the  woe, 
That  weak  improvidence  could  not  beware. 
For  heaven  and  earth,  and  air  and  seas,  and  all, 
Taught  men  to  see,  but  not  to  shun  their  fall, 

ex  vn. 

Is  man  so  dear  unto  the  heavens,  that  they 
Respect  the  ways  of  earth,  the  works  of  sin  ? 
Doth  this  great  All,  this  Universal  weigh 
The  vain  designs  that  weakness  doth  begin  ? 
Or  doth  our  fear,  father  of  zeal,  give  way 
Unto  this  error  ignorance  lives  in ; 
And  deem  our  faults  the  cause  that  move  these  powers, 
That  have  their  cause  from  other  cause  than  ours  ? 


But  these  beginnings  had  this  impious  war, 
The  ungodly  bloodshed  that  did  so  defile 
The  beauty  of  thy  fields,  and  even  did  mar 
The  flower  of  thy  chief  pride,  thou  fairest  isle : 
These  were  the  causes  that  incensed  so  far 
The  civil- wounding  hand,  enraged  with  spoil ; 
That  now  the  living,  with  afflicted  eye, 
Look  back  with  grief  on  such  calamity. 
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Of  the  Second  Book  this  is 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

King  Kichard  moans  his  wrong,  and  wails  his  reign : 
And  here  betrayed,  to  London  he  is  led, 
Basely  attired,  attending  Hereford's  train ; 
Where  the  one  is  scorned,  the  other  welcomed. 
His  wife,  mistaking  him,  doth  much  complain ; 
And  both  together  greatly  sorrowed  ; 
In  hope  to  save  his  life,  and  ease  his  thrall, 
He  yields  up  state,  and  rule,  and  crown  and  all. 


"All   turn  their   faces   to   the  rising  sun,"  and 
Kichard  is  now  deserted. 


VIII. 

So  flock  the  mighty,  with  their  following  train, 
Unto  the  all-receiving  Bolingbroke  ; 
Who  wonders  at  himself,  how  he  should  gain 
So  many  hearts  as  now  his  party  took ; 
And  with  what  ease,  and  with  how  slender  pain, 
His  fortune  gives  him  more  than  he  could  look  : 
What  he  imagined  never  could  be  wrought, 
Is  poured  upon  him  far  beyond  his  thought. 


So,  often,  things  which  seem  at  first  in  show, 
Without  the  compass  of  accomplishment, 
Once  ventured  on,  to  that  success  do  grow, 
That  even  the  authors  do  admire  the  event : 
So  many  means  which  they  did  never  know, 
Do  second  their  designs,  and  do  present 
Strange  unexpected  helps ;  and  chiefly  then, 
When  the  actors  are  reputed  worthy  men. 


And  Richard,  who  looked  fortune  in  the  back, 
Sees  headlong  lightness  running  from  the  right, 
Amazed  stands,  to  note  how  great  a  wrack 
Of  faith  his  riots  caused ;  what  mortal  spite 
They  bear  him,  who  did  law  and  justice  lack  : 
Sees  how  concealed  hate  breaks  out  in  sight, 
And  fear-depressed  envy  (pent  before), 
When  fit  occasion,  thus  unlocked  the  door. 

XI. 

Like  when  some  mastiff-whelp,  disposed  to  play, 
A  whole  confused  herd  of  beasts  doth  chase, 
Which  with  one  vile  consent  run  all  away ; 
If  any  hardier  than  the  rest,  in  place 
But  offer  head  that  idle  fear  to  stay, 
Back  straight  the  daunted  chaser  turns  his  face ; 
And  all  the  rest  (with  bold  example  led) 
As  fast  run  on  him,  as  before  they  fled  : 


So,  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-headed  monster,  Multitude  : 
And  he,  who  late  was  feared,  is  set  upon, 
And  by  his  own  (Actaeon-like)  pursued ; 
His  own,  that  had  all  love  and  awe  foregone  : 
Whom  breath  and  shadows  only  did  delude, 
And  newer  hopes,  which  promises  persuade  ; 
Though  rarely  men  keep  promises  so  made. 

251 


Left  with  a  few  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Stephen  Scrope' 
Richard  was  invited  to  a  conference,  and  advised  by 
his  friendly  counsellors  to  go. 

XLVIII. 

A  pkce  there  is,  where  proudly  raised  there  stands 
A  huge  aspiring  rock,  neighbouring  the  skies, 
Whose  surly  brow  imperiously  commands 
The  sea  his  bounds,  that  at  his  proud  feet  lies  ; 
And  spurns  the  waves,  that  in  rebellious  bands 
Assault  his  empire,  and  against  him  rise. 
Under  whose  craggy  government  there  was 
A  niggard  narrow  way,  for  men  to  pass  : 

XLIX. 

And  here,  in  hidden  cliffs  concealed  lay 
A  troop  of  armed  men,  to  intercept 
The  unsuspecting  king ;  that  had  no  way 
To  free  his  foot,  that  into  danger  stept. 
The  dreadful  ocean  on  the  one  side  lay ; 
The  hard  encroaching  mountain  the  other  kept. 
Before  him,  he  beheld  his  hateful  foes ; 
Behind  him,  traitorous  enemies  enclose. 


Environed  thus,  the  earl  begins  to  cheer 
His  all-amazed  Lord,  by  him  betrayed : 
Bids  him  take  courage,  there's  no  cause  of  fear; 
These  troops  but  there  to  guard  him  safe  were  laid. 
To  whom  the  king :  what  need  so  many  here  ? 
This  is  against  your  oath,  my  Lord,  he  said. 
But  now  he  sees  in  what  distress  he  stood  : 
To  strive  was  vain ;  to  intreat  would  do  no  good. 

LI. 

And  therefore  on  with  careful  heart  he  goes ; 
Complains  (but  to  himself),  sighs,  grieves,  and  frets; 
At  Rutland  dines,  though  feeds  but  on  his  woes : 
The  grief  of  mind  hindered  the  mind  of  meats. 
For  sorrow,  shame,  and  fear,  scorn  of  his  foes ; 
The  thought  of  what  he  was,  and  what  now  threats ; 
Then  what  he  should,  and  now  what  he  hath  done; 
Musters  confused  passions  all  in  one. 

LII. 

To  Flint  from  thence,  unto  a  restless  bed, 
That  miserable  night  he  comes  conveyed  ; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed : 
Uncourted,  unrespected,  unobeyed : 
Where  if  uncertain  sleep  but  hovered 
Over  the  drooping  cares  that  heavy  weighedr 
Millions  of  figures  fantasy  presents 
Unto  that  sorrow,  wakened  grief  augments. 


His  new  misfortune  makes  deluding  sleep 
Say  'twas  not  so  : — false  dreams  the  truth  deny. 
Wherewith  he  starts,  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  gives  his  dream  the  lie; 
Then  sleeps  again  :  —and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery. 
So  hard  believed  was  sorrow  in  her  youth ; 
That  he  thinks  truth  was  dreams,  and  dreams  were  truth. 
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The  morning-light  presents  unto  his  view 
(Walking  upon  a  turret  of  the  place) 
The  truth  of  what  he  sees  is  proved  too  true, 
A  hundred  thousand  men  before  his  face 
Came  marching  on  the  shore,  which  thither  drew. 
And  more  to  aggravate  his  great  disgrace, 
Those  he  had  wronged,  or  done  to  them  despite 
(As  if  they  him  upbraid),  came  first  in  sight. 

LV. 

There  might  he  see  that  false,  forsworn,  vile  crew, 
Those  shameless  agents  of  unlawful  lust ; 
His  pandars,  parasites  (people  untrue 
To  God  and  man  unworthy  any  trust), 
Preaching  unto  that  fortune  that  was  new, 
And  with  unblushing  faces  foremost  thrust ; 
As  those  that  still  with  prosperous  fortune  sort, 
And  are  as  born  for  court,  or  made  in  court. 

LVI. 

There  he  beheld,  how  humbly  diligent 
New  adulation  was  to  be  at  hand ; 
How  ready  falsehood  stept ;  how  nimbly  went 
Base  pick-thank  flattery,  and  prevents  command. 
He  saw  the  great  obey,  the  grave  consent, 
And  all  with  this  new-raised  aspirer  stand : 
But,  which  was  worst,  his  own  part  acted  there 
Not  by  himself ;  his  power  not  his  appear. 


Which  whilst  he  viewed,  the  duke  he  might  perceive 
Make  towards  the  castle  to  an  interview  ; 
Wherefore  he  did  his  contemplation  leave, 
And  down  into  some  fitter  place  withdrew ; 
Where  now  he  must  admit,  without  his  leave, 
Him,  who  before  with  all  submission  due, 
Would  have  been  glad  to  attend,  and  to  prepare 
The  grace  of  audience  with  respective  care. 

LVIII. 

Who  now  being  come  in  presence  of  his  king 
(Whether  the  sight  of  majesty  did  breed 
Remorse  of  what  he  was  encompassing, 
Or  whether  but  to  formalize  his  deed), 
He  kneels  him  down  with  some  astonishing ; 
Hose — kneels  again  (for  craft  will  still  exceed) 
Whenas  the  king  approached,  put  oft'  his  hood, 
And  welcomed  him  ;  though  wished  him  little  good. 


To  whom  the  duke  began  :  "  My  lord,  I  know, 
That  both  uncalled,  and  unexpected  too, 
I  have  presumed  in  this  sort  to  show, 
And  seek  the  right  which  I  am  born  unto. 
Yet  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  and  allow 
Of  that  constraint,  which  drives  me  thus  to  do. 
For  since  I  could  not  by  a  fairer  course 
Attain  mine  own,  I  must  use  this  of  force." 

LX. 

"  Well ;  so  it  seems,  dear  cousin,"  said  the  king : 
"  Though  you  might  have  procured  it  otherwise : 
And  I  am  here  content  in  every  thing 
To  right  you  as  your  self  shall  best  devise. 


And  God  vouchsafe,  the  force  that  here  you  bring 
Beget  not  England  greater  injuries." 
And  so  they  part. — The  duke  made  haste  from  thence; 
It  was  no  place  to  end  this  difference. 


Straight  towards  London,  in  this  heat  of  pride, 
They  forward  set,  as  they  had  fore-decreed ; 
With  whom  the  captive  king,  constrained,  must  ride, 
Most  meanly  mounted  on  a  simple  steed ; 
Degraded  of  all  grace  and  ease  beside, 
Thereby  neglect  of  all  respect  to  breed. 
For  the  over-spreading  pomp  of  prouder  might 
Must  darken  weakness,  and  debase  his  sight. 


Approaching  near  the  city,  he  was  met 
With  all  the  sumptuous  shows  joy  could  devise ; 
Where  new  desire  to  please  did  not  forget 
To  pass  the  usual  pomp  of  former  guise. 
Striving  applause,  as  out  of  prison  let, 
Runs  on,  beyond  all  bounds,  to  novelties  ; 
And  voice,  and  hands,  and  knees  and  all  do  now 
A  strange  deformed  form  of  welcome  show. 

LX1II. 

And  manifold  confusion  running,  greets, 
Shouts,  cries,  claps  hands,  thrusts,  strives,  and  presses 

near : 

Houses  impoverished  were  to  enrich  the  streets, 
And  streets  left  naked,  that  (unhappy)  were 
Placed  from  the  sight  where  joy  with  wonder  meets , 
Where  all  of  all  degrees  strive  to  appear ; 
Where  divers-speaking  zeal  one  murmur  finds, 
In  undistinguished  voice  to  tell  their  minds. 


He  that  in  glory  of  his  fortune  sat, 
Admiring  what  he  thought  could  never  be, 
Did  feel  his  blood  within  salute  his  state, 
And  lift  up  his  rejoicing  soul,  to  see 
So  many  hands  and  hearts  congratulate 
The  advancement  of  his  long-desired  degree ; 
When,  prodigal  of  thanks,  in  passing  by, 
He  re-salutes  them  all  with  cheerful  eye. 


Behind  him,  all  aloof,  came  pensive  on 
The  unregarded  king  ;  that  drooping  went 
Alone,  and  (but  for  spite)  scarce  looked  upon : 
Judge,  if  he  did  more  envy,  or  lament ! 
See  what  a  wondrous  work  this  day  is  done  ! 
Which  the  image  of  both  fortunes  doth  present ; 
In  the  one  to  show  the  best  of  glory's  face, 
In  the  other,  worse  than  worst  of  all  disgrace. 

Next  follows  the  grief  of  Isabel,  who,  looking  out 
to  see  her  husband's  entry  into  London,  mistakes  in 
the  distance  Bolingbroke  for  Richard,  and  has  her 
joy  turned  into  envy  and  sorrow  as  he  comes  near. 
Then  Daniel  paints  an  interview  between  the  fallen 
Richard  and  his  queen  before  closing  his  second  book 
with  Richard's  deposition. 

Thus  the  Third  Book  opens : 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

Henry  the  Fourth  the  crown  established. 
The  lords  that  did  to  Gloucester's  death  consent, 
Degraded,  do  rebel ;  are  vanquished. 
King  Richard  unto  Pomfret  Castle  sent, 
Is  by  a  cruel  knight  there  murthered, 
After  the  lords  had  had  their  punishment. 
His  corpse  from  thence  to  London  is  conveyed  ; 
And  there,  for  all  to  view,  is  open  laid. 


Now  risen  is  that  head,  by  which  did  spring 
The  birth  of  two  strong  heads,  two  crowns,  two  rights ; 
That  monstrous  shape,  that  afterward  did  bring 
Deformed  confusion  to  distracted  wights. 
Now  is  attained  that  dearly  purchased  thing, 
That  filled  the  world  with  lamentable  sights ; 
And  now  attained,  all  care  is  how  to  frame 
Means  to  establish,  and  to  hold  the  same. 


First,  he  attends  to  build  a  strong  conceit 
Of  his  usurped  power  in  people's  minds, 
And  arms  his  cause  with  furniture  of  weight , 
Which  easily  the  sword,  and  greatness  finds. 
Succession,  conquest,  and  election  straight 
Suggested  are,  and  proved  in  all  their  kinds. 
More  than  enough  they  find,  who  find  their  might 
Hath  force  to  make  all  (that  they  will  have)  right. 


Though  one  of  these  might  very  well  suffice, 
His  present  approbation  to  procure  : 
But  who  his  own  cause  makes,  doth  still  devise 
To  make  too  much,  to  have  it  more  than  sure. 
Fear  casts  too  deep,  and  ever  is  too  wise : 
No  usual  plots  the  doubtful  can  secure. 
And  all  these  disagreeing  claims  he  had, 
With  hope  to  make  one  good  of  many  bad. 

IV. 

Like  unto  him  that  fears,  and  fain  would  stop 
An  inundation  working  on  apace ; 
Runs  to  the  breach,  heaps  mighty  matter  up ; 
Throws  indigested  burthens  on  the  place ; 
Loads  with  huge  weights  the  outside,  and  the  top, 
But  leaves  the  inner  parts  in  feeble  case  ; 
Whilst  the  under-searching  water  working  on, 
Bears  proudly  down  all  that  was  idly  done : 


So  fares  it  with  our  indirect  designs, 
And  wrong  contrived  labours,  at  the  last ; 
Whilst  working  time,  and  justice  undermines 
The  feeble  frame,  held  to  be  wrought  so  fast ; 
Then  when  out-breaking  vengeance  uncombines 
The  ill- joined  plots,  that  were  so  fairly  cast ; 
Turns  up  those  huge  pretended  heaps  of  shows, 
And  all  these  weak  illusions  overthrows. 

The  story  passes  to  Henry's  Coronation  ;  the  first 
political  acts  of  his  reign  ;  the  action  of  the  Par- 
liament towards  Richard  ;  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's 
pleading  for  his  right ;  the  conspiracy  to  kill  Henry 
IV.  at  the  Twelfth-night  shows,  and  Aumerle's  dis- 
closure of  it.  '  This  plot  and  its  discovery  led,  says 


Daniel,  to  the  determination  that  Richard  must  die. 
The  manner  of  Richard's  death — whether  by  volun- 
tary starvation,  as  was  given  out,  by  murder,  as  many 
said — or  whether  he  may  not  really  have  escaped, 
is  a  problem  now  to  the  historians.  Daniel,  like 
Shakespeare,  tells  a  tale  of  murder. 

LVI. 

Kings,  lords  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  list : 
For  now  the  realm,  he  thought,  in  this  dismay, 
To  avoid  like  mischiefs,  neither  would  resist, 
Nor  feel  the  wound  at  all ;  since  by  this  way, 
All  future  disturbations  would  desist. 
The  root  cut  off,  from  whence  these  tumults  rose, 
He  should  have  rest,  the  commonwealth  repose. 


He  knew  this  time :  and  yet  he  would  not  seem 
Too  quick  to  wrath,  as  if  affecting  blood ; 
But  yet  complains  so  far,  that  men  might  deem 
He  would  'twere  done,  and  that  he  thought  it  good: 
And  wished  that  some  would  so  his  life  esteem, 
As  rid  him  of  these  fears  wherein  he  stood. 
And  therewith  eyes  a  knight  that  then  was  by, 
Who  soon  could  learn  his  lesson  by  his  eye. 


The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  soul  and  all; 
An  instrument  for  any  villany, 
That  needed  no  commission  more  at  all : 
A  great  ease  to  the  king,  that  should  hereby 
Not  need  in  this  a  course  of  justice  call, 
Nor  seem  to  will  the  act.     For  though  what's  wrought 
Were  his  own  deed,  he  grieves  should  so  be  thought. 


So  foul  a  thing,  0  thou  injustice  art, 
That  torturest  both  the  doer  and  distrest. 
For  when  a  man  hath  done  a  wicked  part, 
How  doth  he  strive  to  excuse,  to  make  the  best 
To  shift  the  fault,  to  unburthen  his  charged  heart, 
And  glad  to  find  the  least  surmise  of  rest ! 
And  if  he  could  make  his  seem  others'  sin, 
What  great  repose,  what  ease  he  finds  therein ! 


This  knight — but  yet  why  should  I  call  him  knight, 
To  give  impiety  to  this  reverent  style  ? 
Title  of  honour,  worth,  and  virtue's  right, 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile. 
But  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  aright ; 
It  is  because  I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unstained  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name, 
And  grace  him  so,  to  place  him  in  the  same. 


This  caitiff  goes,  and  with  him  takes  eight  more, 
As  desperate  as  himself,  impiously  bold 
(Such  villains  as  he  knew  would  not  abhor 
To  execute  what  wicked  act  he  would), 
And  hastes  him  down  to  Pomfret :  where  before, 
The  restless  king  conveyed,  was  laid  in  hold : 
There  would  he  do  the  deed  he  thought  should  bring 
To  him  great  grace  and  favour  with  his  king. 
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Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Fore-going  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend : 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

LXIII. 

However,  so  it  is ;  the  now  sad  king 
(Tossed  here  and  there,  his  quiet  to  confound) 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering : 
Lists  not  to  eat ;  still  muses ;  sleeps  unsound : 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick  ; 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 


The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 
After  a  weary  rest  rising  to  pain, 
Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills,  and  open  plain. 
And  views  the  town,  and  sees  how  people  passed  ; 
Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more  ; 
Conferring  captive  crowns,  with  freedom  poor. 


"  O  happy  man,"  saith  he,  "  that  lo  I  see 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  but  knew  his  good !     How  blessed  he, 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptres  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life — that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 


"  Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  feelest  none ; 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumphs,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  tallc'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint ;  why  here  I  live  alone  ; 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall : 
For  pity  must  have  part ;  envy  not  all. 


"  Thrice  happy  you,  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travails,  while  your  selves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery,  and  what  we  be ! 
Whose  blinded  greatness  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 

LXVIII. 

"Great  Diocletian  (and  more  great  the'efore, 
For  yielding  up  that  whereto  pride  aspires), 
Reckoning  thy  gardens  in  Illyria  more 
Than  all  the  empire,  all  what  the  earth  admires, 
Thou  well  did'st  teach  that  he  is  never  poor 
That  little  hath,  but  he  that  much  desires  ; 


Finding  more  true  delight  in  that  small  ground, 
Than  in  possessing  all  the  earth  was  found. 


"Are  kings  (that  freedom  give)  themselves  not  free, 
As  meaner  men,  to  take  what  they  may  give  ? 
What !  are  they  of  so  fatal  a  degree, 
That  they  cannot  descend  from  that,  and  live  ? 
Unless  they  still  be  kings,  can  they  not  be  ? 
Nor  may  they  their  authority  survive  ? 
Will  not  my  yielded  crown  redeem  my  breath  ? 
Still  am  I  feared '; — is  there  no  way,  but  death  ?  " 


Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed, 
When  in  rushed  one,  and  tells  him,  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arrived  ;  and  comes  from  court  in  speed. 
"  What  news,"  said  he, "  with  him,  that  traitorous  wight  ? 
What !  more  removing  yet  ? — Alas  !  what  need  ? 
Are  we  not  far  enough  sent  out  of  sight  ? 
Or  is  this  place  here  not  sufficient  strong, 
To  guard  us  in  '(  or  must  we  have  more  wrong  ?  " 


By  this  the  bloody  troop  were  at  the  door ; 
Whenas  a  sudden  and  a  strange  dismay 
Enforced  them  strain  who  should  go  in  before. 
One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay  : 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more : 
A  third  the  like ;  and  none  durst  make  the  way. 
So  much  the  horror  of  so  vile  a  deed, 
In  vilest  minds,  deters  them  to  proceed. 

LXXII. 

At  length,  as  to  some  great,  adventurous  fight, 
This  bravo  cheers  these  dastards  all  he  can ; 
And  valiantly  their  courage  doth  incite, 
And  all  against  one  weak,  unarmed  man. 
A  great  exploit,  and  fit  for  such  a  knight ; 
Wherein  so  much  renown  his  valour  wan. 
But  see  how  men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear ! 

LXXIII. 

Then  on  thrusts  one,  and  he  would  foremost  be 
To  shed  another's  blood  ;  but  lost  his  own. 
For  entering  in  as  soon  as  he  did  see 
The  face  of  majesty,  to  him  well  known  ; 
Like  Marius'  soldier  at  Minternum,  he 
Stood  still  amazed,  his  courage  overthrown. 
The  king  seeing  this,  started  from  where  he  sat, 
Out  from  his  trembling  hand  his  weapon  gat. 

LXXIV. 

Thus  even  his  foes,  who  came  to  bring  him  death, 
Bring  him  a  weapon,  that  before  had  none ; 
That  yet  he  might  not  idly  lose  his  breath, 
But  die  revenged  in  action,  not  alone. 
And  this  good  chance  that  thus  much  favouroth, 
He  slacks  not — for  he  presently  speeds  on ; 
And,  lion-like,  upon  the  rest  he  flies : 
And  here  falls  one ; — and  there  another  lies. 

LXXV. 

And  up  and  down  ho  traverses  his  ground ; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again ; 
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Then  nimbly  shifts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a  wound ; 
Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain. 
His  quick  and  ready  hand  doth  so  confound 
Those  shameful  beasts,  that  four  of  them  lie  slain  : 
And  all  had  perished  happily  and  well, 
But  for  one  act,  that,  O,  I  grieve  to  tell. 

LXXVI. 

This  coward-knight  seeing  with  shame  and  fear, 
His  men  thus  slain,  and  doubting  his  own  end, 
Leaps  up  into  a  chair  that,  lo,  was  there  ; 
The  whilst  the  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend ; 
And  plies  his  hands  undaunted,  unaffeared, 
And  with  good  heart,  and  life  for  life  he  stirred. 


And  whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore ; 
Backward  he  bears  for  more  advantage  now, 
Thinking  the  wall  would  safe-guard  him  the  more  ; 
When  lo !  with  impious  hand,  O  wicked  thou, 
That  (shameful)  durst  not  come  to  strike  before, 
Behind  him  gav'st  that  lamentable  wound, 
Which  laid  that  wretched  prince  flat  on  the  ground. 

LXXVIII. 

Now  proditorious  wretch,  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assassinate 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ;  and  one 
Tore-spent  with  sorrow,  and  all  desolate  ? 
What  great  advancement  hast  thou  hereby  won, 
By  being  the  instrument  to  perpetrate 
80  foul  a  deed  ?  where  is  thy  grace  in  court, 
For  such  a  service,  acted  in  this  sort  ? 


First,  he  for  whom  thou  dost  this  villany, 
Though  pleased  therewith,  will  not  avouch  thy  fact, 
But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unbacked  : 
Then  all  men  else  will  loath  thy  treachery, 
And  thou  thy  self  abhor  thy  proper  act 
So  the  wolf,  in  hope  the  lion's  grace  to  win, 
Betraying  other  beasts,  lost  his  own  skin. 


But  now,  as  this  sweet  prince  distended  lay, 
And  him  nor  life  nor  death  their  own  could  call 
(For  life  removing,  rid  not  all  away  ; 
And  death,  though  entering,  had  not  seized  on  all) ; 
That  short  timed  motion  had  a  little  stay 
(The  mover  ceasing),  though  it  were  but  small : 
As  the  organ-sound  a  time  survives  the  stop, 
Before  it  doth  the  dying  note  give  up  : 

LXXXI. 

When  lo  !  there  streams  a  spring  of  blood  so  fast, 
From  those  deep  wounds,  as  all  embrued  the  face 
Of  that  accursed  caitiff,  as  he  passed 
(After  the  deed  effected)  through  the  place : 
And  therewithal,  those  dying  eyes  did  cast 
Such  an  upbraiding  look  on  his  disgrace 
(Seeming  to  check  so  cowardly  a  part), 
As  left  the  impression  even  in  his  heart. 


LXXXII. 

And  this  one  king,  most  near  in  blood  allied 
Is  made  the  oblation  for  the  other's  peace  : 
Which  peace  yet  was  not  hereby  ratified 
So  as  it  could  all  future  fears  release. 
For  though  the  other  did  forthwith  provide, 
To  have  the  rumour  run  of  his  decease, 
By  drawing  the  corpse  to  London,  where  it  waa 
Laid,  three  days  to  be  seen,  with  open  face ; 

LXXXIII. 

Yet  so  great  was  this  execrable  deed, 
As  men  would  scarce  therein  believe  their  eyes, 
Much  less  their  ears :  and  many  sought  to  iced 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties, 
By  voicing  him  alive— how  he  was  freed 
By  strange  escape  out  of  his  miseries  ; 
And  many  did  conspire  now  to  relieve 
Him  dead,  who  had  forsaken  him  alive. 

LXXXIV. 

And  many  suffered  for  his  cause,  when  now 
He  had  none.     Many  wished  for  him  again, 
When  they  perceived  the  exchange  did  not  allow 
Their  hopes  so  much  as  they  did  look  to  gain, 
By  trafficking  of  kings  ;  and  all  saw  how 
Their  full  expectances  were  in  the  wane. 
They  had  a  king  was  more  than  him  before  ; 
But  yet  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Daniel's  "Civil  Wars"  carries 
on  the  action  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  dealing,  of 
course,  especially  with  the  rebellion  of  the  Percies 
and  the  courage  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 


The  Persies  were  the  men — men  of  great  might, 
Strong  in  alliance,  and  in  courage  strong ; 
Who  now  conspire,  under  pretence  to  right 
Such  wrongs  as  to  the  commonwealth  belong  : 
Urged  either  through  their  conscience,  or  despite  ; 
Or  finding  now  the  part  they  took  was  wrong, 
Or  else  ambition  hereto  did  them  call, 
Or  others'  envied  grace ;  or  rather  all. 


And  such  they  were,  who  might  presume  to  have  done 
Much  for  the  king,  and  honour  of  the  state ; 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  under-gone, 
Both  foreign  and  domestical  of  late  : 
Beside  that  famous  day  of  Homeldon. 
Where  Hotspur  gave  that  wonderful  defeat 
Unto  the  Scots,  as  shook  that  kingdom  more 
Than  many  monarchs'  armies  had  before. 


Which  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far, 
Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
To  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war ; 
Where  all  things  by  their  power  were  brought  to  pass. 
They  being  so  mighty,  and  so  popular, 
And  their  command  so  spacious  as  it  was, 
Might  (in  their  state)  forget,  how  all  these  thinga 
That  subjects  do  effect,  must  be  their  king's. 
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And  so  fell  after  into  discontent, 
For  that  the  king  required  to  have  as  his, 
Those  lords  were  taken  prisoners  ;  whom  they  meant 
To  hold  still  as  their  proper  purchases  : 
Then,  that  he  would  not  at  their  suit  consent 
To  work  their  cousin  Mortimer's  release 
Out  of  the  rebel  Owen  Glendour's  hands, 
Who  held  him  prisoner  in  disgraceful  bands. 


But  be  what  will  the  cause,  strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit ; 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not ; 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit : 
Who  with  large  promises  so  woo  the  Scot 
To  aid  their  cause  as  he  consents  to  it ; 
And  glad  was  to  distum  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 


Then  join  they  with  the  Welsh  ;  who  now  well  trained 
In  arms  and  action,  daily  grew  more  great. 
Their  leader  by  his  wiles  had  much  attained, 
And  done  much  mischief  on  the  English  state : 
Beside  his  prisoner  Mortimer  he  gained, 
From  being  a  foe,  to  be  his  confederate ; 
A  man  the  king  much  feared — and  well  he  might ; 
Lest  he  should  look  whether  his  crown  stood  right. 

XXII. 

For  Richard  (for  the  quiet  of  the  state), 
Before  he  took  those  Irish  wars  in  hand, 
About  succession  doth  deliberate ; 
And  finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 
With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land  ; 
Whose  competency  was  of  tender  touch  ; 
Although  his  might  was  small,  his  right  was  much. 

XXIII. 

With  these  the  Percies  them  confederate, 
And  as  three  heads  conjoin  in  one  intent  ; 
And  instituting  a  triumvirate, 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government ; 
Dividing  thus  among  themselves  the  state  : 
The  Percies  should  rule  all  the  north  from  Trent : 
And  Glendour,  Wales  ;  the  Earl  of  March  should  be 
Lord  of  the  south,  from  Trent — and  so  they  agree. 

XXIV. 

Then  those  fair  baits  these  trouble-states  still  use 
(Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course) 
Must  be  cast  forth,  the  people  to  abuse, 
And  give  their  cause  and  them  the  better  force. 
The  king  for  tyranny  they  do  accuse, 
By  whom  the  state  was  grown  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
A  perjured  man,  who  held  all  faith  in  scorn  ; 
Whose  trusted  oaths  had  others  made  forsworn. 

Civil  war  was  afoot. 


Forthwith  began  these  fury-moving  sounds, 
The  notes  of  wrath,  the  music  brought  from  hell ; 
The  rattling  drums  (which  trumpets'  voice  confounds), 
The  cries,  the  encouragements,  the  shouting  shrill, 


That  all  about  the  beaten  air  rebounds 

Confused,  thundering  murmurs,  horrible ; 

To  rob  all  sense,  except  the  sense  to  fight. 

Well  hands  may  work  :  the  mind  hath  lost  his  sight 

XL  VI. 

O  war !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury, 
The  child  of  malice,  and  revengeful  hate ; 
Thou  impious  good,  and  good  impiety, 
That  art  the  foul  refiner  of  a  state : 
Unjust-just  scourge  of  men's  iniquity, 
Sharp-easer  of  corruptions  desperate  : 
Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boisterous  hand  ? 

XLVII. 

How  well  might'st  thou  have  hero  been  spared  this  day, 
Had  not  wrong-counselled  Percy  been  perverse  ? 
Whose  forward  hand,  inured  to  wounds,  makes  way 
Upon  the  sharpest  fronts  of  the  most  fierce  ; 
Where  now  an  equal  fury  thrusts,  to  stay 
And  back-repel  that  force,  and  his  disperse. 
Then  these  assail ;  then  those  re-chase  again  ; 
Till  stayed  with  new-made  hills  of  bodies  slain. 

XLVIII. 

There  lo  !  that  new-appearing  glorious  star, 
Wonder  of  arms,  the  terror  of  the  field, 
Young  Henry  labouring  where  the  stoutest  are, 
And  even  the  stoutest  f orceth  back  to  yield : 
There  is  that  hand  boldened  to  blood  and  war, 
That  must  the  sword  in  wondrous  actions  wield : 
Though  better  he  had  learned  with  others'  blood ; 
A  less  expense  to  us,  to  him  more  good. 

With  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Daniel  associates 
the  incident  of  the  prince's  taking  of  the  crown  from 
his  bedside. 

LXXXIX. 

To  whom  (called  back  for  this  presumptuous  deed) 
The  king,  returned  from  out  his  extasy, 
Began — "  O  son,  what  need'st  thou  make  such  speed, 
To  be  beforehand  with  thy  misery  ? 
Thou  shalt  have  time  enough,  if  thou  succeed, 
To  feel  the  storms  that  beat  on  dignity. 
And  if  thou  could' st  but  be  (be  any  thing) 
In  liberty,  then  never  bo  a  king." 


"  Nay,  father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand  ;  I  mean  not  to  descend," 
Replies  the  prince,   "  as  if  what  you  did  gain, 
I  were  of  spirit  unable  to  defend. 
Time  will  appease  them  well,  who  now  complain, 
And  ratify  our  interest  in  the  end. 
What  wrong  hath  not  continuance  quite  out- worn  ? 
Years  make  that  right,  which  never  was  so  bom." 


"  If  so,  God  work  his  pleasure,"  said  the  king ; 
' '  Yet  thou  must  needs  contend  with  all  thy  might> 
Such  evidence  of  virtuous  deeds  to  bring, 
That  well  may  prove  our  wrong  to  be  our  right. 
And  let  the  goodness  of  the  managing 
Rase  out  the  blot  of  foul  attaining  quite ; 
That  discontent  may  all  advantage  miss, 
To  wish  it  otherwise  than  now  it  is. 
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' '  And  since  my  death  my  purpose  doth  prevent, 
Touching  this  holy  war  I  took  in  hand 
(An  action  wherewithal  my  soul  had  meant 
To  appease  my  God,  and  reconcile  my  land), 
To  thee  is  left  to  finish  my  intent ; 
Who,  to  be  safe,  must  never  idly  stand : 
But  some  great  actions  entertain  thou  still, 
To  hold  their  minds,  who  else  will  practise  ill. 


"  Thou  hast  not  that  advantage  by  my  reign, 
To  riot  it,  as  they  whom  long  descent 
Hath  purchased  love  by  custom :  but  with  pain 
Thou  must  contend  to  buy  the  world's  content. 
What  their  birth  gave  them  thou  hast  yet  to  gain, 
By  thine  own  virtues  and  good  government : 
So  that  unless  thy  worth  confirm  the  thing, 
Thou  never  shalt  be  father  to  a  king. 


"  Nor  art  thou  born  in  those  calm  days,  where  rest 
Hath  brought  asleep  sluggish  security  : 
But  in  tumultuous  times,  where  minds  addressed 
To  factions,  are  inured  to  mutiny ; 
A  mischief,  not  by  force  to  be  suppressed, 
Where  rigour  still  begets  more  enmity. 
Hatred  must  be  beguiled  with  some  new  course, 
Where  states  are  stiff,  and  princes  doubt  their  force." 


This,  and  much  more,  affliction  would  have  said, 
Out  of  the  experience  of  a  troublous  reign 
(For  which  his  high  desires  had  dearly  paid 
The  interest  of  an  ever-toiling  pain), 
But  that  this  all-subduing  power  here  stayed 
His  faltering  tongue  ;   and  pain  (to  enforce 't  again) 
Barred  up  the  oppressed  passages  of  breath, 
To  bring  him  quite  under  the  state  of  death. 


In  whose  possession  I  must  leave  him  now  ; 
And  now  into  the  ocean  of  new  toils, 
Into  the  stormy  main  (where  tempests  grow 
Of*  greater  ruins,  and  of  greater  spoils) 
Set  forth  my  course  (to  hasten  on  my  vow) 
Over  all  the  troublous  deep  of  these  turmoils, 
And  if  I  may  but  live  to  attain  the  shore 
Of  my  desired  end,  I  wish  no  more. 

In  his  Fifth  Book  Daniel  passes  rapidly  on  to  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Lancaster  and  York.  This  is  its 
argument : 

THE   ARGUMENT. 
Henry  the  Fifth  cuts  off  his  enemy, 
The  Earl  of  Cambridge,  that  conspired  his  death. 
Henry  the  Sixth  (married  unluckily) 
His,  and  his  country's  glory  ruineth. 
Suffolk,  that  made  the  match,  preferred  too  high ; 
Going  to  exile,  a  pirate  murthereth. 
What  means  the  Duke  of  York  observed,  to  gain 
The  world's  good- will,  seeking  the  crown  to  attain. 

Daniel  imagines  that  the  spirit  of  Henry  V. 
appears  to  him,  and  asks  why  the  past  heroes  of 
England  are  neglected  by  her  poets. 


"  Why  do  you  seek  for  feigned  Paladines 
(Out  of  the  smoke  of  idle  vanity), 
Who  may  give  glory  to  the  true  designs 
Of  Bourchier,  Talbot,  Nevile,  Willoughby  ? 
Why  should  not  you  strive  to  fill  up  your  lines, 
With  wonders  of  your  own,  with  verity  ? 
To  enflame  their  offspring  with  the  love  of  good, 
And  glorious  true  examples  of  their  blood." 

For  himself  his  task  is  now  to  show  the  evil  that 
has  been,  "  and  only  tell  the  worst  of  eveiy  reign  ; " 
but  he  does  not  fail  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  Henry 
V.,  after  whose  short  reign 


XLIII. 

An  infant  king  doth  in  the  state  succeed, 
Scarce  one  year  old,  left  unto  others'  guide  : 
Whose  careful  trust,  though  such  as  showed  indeed 
They  weighed  their  charge  more  than  the  world  beside, 
And  did  with  duty,  zeal,  and  love  proceed ; 
Yet  (for  all  what  their  travail  could  provide  ) 
Could  not  woo  fortune  to  remain  with  us, 
When  this  her  minion  was  departed  thus : 


But  by  degrees,  first  this,  then  that  regained, 
The  turning  tide  bears  back  with  flowing  chance 
Unto  the  Dauphin,  all  we  had  attained  ; 
And  fills  the  late  low-running  hopes  of  France. 
When  Bedford  (who  our  only  hold  maintained) 
Death  takes  from  us,  their  fortune  to  advance ; 
And  then  home- strife,  that  on  it  self  did  fall, 
Neglecting  foreign  care,  did  soon  lose  all. 


Near  threescore  years  are  passed  since  Bolingbroke 
Did  first  attain  (God  knows  how  just)  the  crown : 
And  now  his  race,  for  right  possessors  took, 
Were  held  of  all  to  hold  nought  but  their  own : 
When  Richard  Duke  of  York  begins  to  look 
Into  their  right,  and  makes  his  title  known ; 
Wakening  up  sleeping  right,  that  lay  as  dead, 
To  witness  how  his  race  was  injured. 


XLVI. 

His  father's  end  in  him  no  fear  could  move 
To  attempt  the  like,  against  the  like  of  might  ; 
Where  long  possession  now  of  fear  and  love, 
Seemed  to  prescribe  even  an  innated  right. 
So  that  to  prove  his  state,  was  to  disprove 
Time,  law,  consent,  oath  and  allegiance  quite'. 
And  no  way  but  the  way  of  blood  there  was, 
Through  which  (with  all  confusion)  he  must  pass. 


xi.vir. 

And  how  much  better  for  him  had  it  been, 
To  endure  a  wrong  with  peace,  than  with  such  toil 
To  obtain  a  bloody  right  ?—  since  right  is  sin 
That  is  ill  sought,  and  purchased  with  spoil. 
But  this  so  wretched  state  are  kingdoms  in, 
Where  one  man's  cause  shall  all  the  rest  embroil: 
And  oft  to  advance  a  tyrant  to  a  crown, 
Men  run  to  undo  the  state  that  is  their  own. 
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And  yet  that  opportunity  which  led 
Him  to  attempt,  seemed  likewise  him  to  excuse  : 
A  feeble-spirited  king  that  governed, 
Who  ill  could  guide  the  sceptre  he  did  use ; 
His  enemies,  that  his  worth  maliced, 
Who  both  the  land  and  him  did  much  abuse  : 
The  people's  love  ;  and  his  apparent  right, 
May  seem  sufficient  motives  to  incite. 


Besides,  the  now  ripe  wrath  (deferred  till  now) 
Of  that  sure  and  unfailing  Justicer, 
That  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow 
And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far 
As  it  might  come  to  seem  the  same  in  show 
(To  encourage  those  that  evil-minded  are 
By  such  success),  but  that  at  last  He  will 
Confound  the  branch  whose  root  was  planted  ill 


Else  might  the  impious  say,  with  grudging  spite, 
Doth  God  permit  the  great  to  riot  free, 
And  bless  the  mighty  though  they  do  unright, 
As  if  He  did  unto  their  wrongs  agree, 
And  only  plague  the  weak  and  wretched  wight, 
For  smallest  faults,  even  in  the  high'st  degree  ? 
When  He,  but  using  them  for  others'  scourge, 
Likewise  of  them  at  length  the  world  doth  purge  ; 


But  could  not  yet  for  bloodshed  satisfy 
The  now  well-ruling  of  the  ill-gotten  crown  ? 
Must  even  the  good  receive  the  penalty 
Of  former  sins,  that  never  were  their  own  ? 
And  must  a  just  king's  blood  (with  misery) 
Pay  for  a  bad,  unjustly  overthrown  ? 
Well ! — then  we  see,  right  in  his  course  must  go : 
And  men,  to  escape  from  blood,  must  keep  it  so. 


And  sure  this  king  that  now  the  crown  possessed 
(Henry  the  Sixth)  was  one  whose  life  was  free 
From  that  command  of  vice,  whereto  the  rest 
Of  most  these  mighty  sovereigns'  subjects  be ; 
And  numbered  might  have  been  among  the  best 
Of  other  men,  if  not  of  that  degree. 
A  right  good  man,  but  yet  an  evil  king ; 
Unfit  for  what  he  had  in  managing. 


Of  humble  spirit,  of  nature  continent ; 
No  thought  to  increase  he  had  ;  scarce  keep  his  own : 
For  pardoning  apter  than  for  punishment ; 
He  chokes  his  power,  to  have  his  bounty  known. 
Far  from  revenge ;  soon  won ;  soon  made  content ; 
As  fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown  : 
Whose  holy  mind  so  much  addicted  is 
On  the  world  to  come,  that  he  neglecteth  this. 

Presently  comes  into  the  tale  the  .marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 

LVIII. 

And  to  draw  on  more  speedy  misery, 
The  king  unto  a  fatal  match  is  led, 


With  Rayner's  daughter,  King  of  Sicily  ; 
Whom,  with  unlucky  stars,  he  married. 
For  by  the  means  of  this  affinity, 
Was  lost  all  that  his  father  conquered ; 
Even  as  if  France  had  some  Erinnys  sent, 
To  avenge  their  wrongs  done  by  the  insolent. 


This  marriage  was  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  deed, 
With  great  rewards  won  to  effect  the  same ; 
Which  made  him  that  he  took  so  little  heed 
Unto  his  country's  good,  or  his  own  shame  : 
It  being  a  match  could  stand  us  in  no  stead, 
For  strength,  for  wealth,  for  reputation,  fame  : 
But  cunningly  contrived  for  others'  gain ; 
And  cost  us  more  than  Anjou,  Mons,  and  Maine. 


And  yet  (as  if  he  had  accomplished 
Some  mighty  benefit  unto  the  land) 
He  got  his  travails  to  be  registred 
In  Parliament  for  evermore  to  stand 
A  witness  to  approve  all  what  he  did  ; 
To  the  end  that  if  hereafter  it  were  scanned, 
Authority  might  yet  be  on  his  side, 
As  doing  nought  but  what  was  ratified. 


Imagining  the  allowance  of  that  place 
Would  make  that  good,  the  which  he  knew  was  naught 
And  so  would  his  negotiation  grace, 
As  none  might  think  it  was  his  private  fault. 
Wherein  though  wit  dealt  wary  in  this  case, 
Yet  in  the  end  it  self  it  over- wrought : 
Striving  to  hide,  he  opened  it  the  more ; 
His  after-care  showed  craft  had  gone  before. 


Dear  did'st  thou  buy,  O  king,  so  fair  a  wife, 
So  rare  a  spirit,  so  high  a  mind  the- while ; 
Whose  portion  was  destruction,  dowry  strife  ; 
Whose  bed  was  sorrow,  whose  embracing  spoil : 
Whoss  maintenance  cost  thee  and  thine  their  life  ; 
And  whose  best  comfort  never  was  but  toil. 
What  Paris  brought  this  booty  of  desire, 
To  set  our  mighty  Ilium  here  on  fire  ? 


I  grieve  I  should  be  forced  to  say  thus  much, 
To  blame  her,  whom  I  yet  must  wonder  at ; 
Whose  so  sweet  beauty,  wit  and  worth  were  such, 
As  (though  she  fortune  lost)  she  glory  gat. 
Yet  doth  my  country's  zeal  so  nearly  touch, 
That  here  my  muse  it  doth  exasperate ; 
Although  unwilling  that  my  pen  should  give 
Stain  to  that  sex,  by  whom  her  fame  doth  live. 


For  sure  those  virtues  well  deserved  a  crown : 
And  had  it  not  been  ours,  no  doubt  she  might 
Have  been  among  the  worthies  of  renown, 
And  now  sat  fair  with  fame,  with  glory  bright. 
But  coming  in  the  way  -where  sin  was  grown 
So  foul  and  thick,  it  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times ; 
And  so  came  stained  with  black,  disgraceful  crimes. 
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The  murder  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
queen's  favour  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  banish- 
ment of  Suffolk,  his  seizure  and  death  by  violence  at 
sea,  the  passion  of  the  queen  at  this,  and  the  Jack 
Cade  insurrection  in  Kent,  are  the  other  incidents  of 
the  Fifth  Book. 

Of  the  Sixth  this  is  the  argument : 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  bad  success  of  Cade's  rebellion. 

York's  open  practice,  and  conspiracy  : 

His  coming  in  ;  and  his  submission. 

The  effect  of  printing,  and  artillery. 

Bordeaux  revolts  ;  craves  our  protection. 

Talbot,  defending  ours,  dies  gloriously. 

The  French  wars  end — and  York  begins  again  ; 

And  at  St.  Alban's  Somerset  is  slain. 

In  this  book  Daniel  represents  Nemesis  calling 
upon  Pandora  to  give  two  gifts  of  knowledge  out  of 
her  box  to  the  peaceful  nations  of  Europe;  one  of  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  other  of  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder. 

xxxv. 

"  Go  therefore  thou,  with  all  thy  stirring  train 
Of  swelling  sciences,  the  gifts  of  grief ; 
Go  loose  the  links  of  that  soul-binding  chain, 
Enlarge  this  uninquisitive  belief  : 
Call  up  men's  spirits,  that  simpleness  retain ; 
Enter  their  hearts,  and  knowledge  make  the  thief, 
To  open  all  the  doors,  to  let  in  light ; 
That  all  may  all  things  see,  but  what  is  right. 

xxxvi. 

"  Opinion  arm  against  opinion  grown  ; 
Make  new-born  contradiction  still  to  rise, 
As  if  Thebes'  founder  (Cadmus)  tongues  had  sown 
Instead  of  teeth,  for  greater  mutinies. 
Bring  new-defended  faith  against  faith  known  ; 
Weary  the  soul  with  contrarieties ; 
Till  all  religion  become  retrograde, 
And  that  fair  tire  the  mask  of  sin  be  made. 

XXXVII. 

"  And  better  to  effect  a  speedy  end, 
Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  instruments ; 
The  one  to  publish,  the  other  to  defend 
Impious  contention,  and  proud  discontents  ; 
Make,  that  instamped  characters  may  send 
Abroad  to  thousands,  thousand  men's  intent ; 
And  in  a  moment  may  dispatch  much  more, 
Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perform  before. 

XXXVIII. 

"Whereby  all  quarrels,  titles,  secrecies, 
May  unto  all  be  presently  made  known  ; 
Factions  prepared,  parties  allured  to  rise  ; 
Sedition  under  fair  pretensions  sown ; 
Whereby  the  vulgar  may  become  so  wise, 
That  (with  a  self -presumption  over-grown) 
They  may  of  deepest  mysteries  debate, 
Control  their  betters,  censure  acts  of  state. 


"And  then  when  this  dispersed  mischief  shall 
Have  brought  confusion  in  each  mystery, 
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Called  up  contempt  of  states  in  general, 
Ripened  the  humour  of  impiety  ; 
Then  have  they  the  other  engine,  wherewithal 
They  may  torment  their  self-wrought  misery, 
And  scourge  each  other  in  so  strange  a  wise, 
As  time  or  tyrants  never  could  devise. 


"  For  by  this  stratagem  they  shall  confound 
All  the  ancient  form  and  discipline  of  war  ; 
Alter  their  camps,  alter  their  fights,  their  ground  ; 
Daunt  mighty  spirits,  prowess  and  manhood  mar  : 
For  basest  cowards  from  afar  shall  wound 
The  most  courageous,  forced  to  fight  afar  ; 
Valour  wrapt  up  in  smoke  (as  in  the  night), 
Shall  perish  without  witness,  without  sight. 

XLI. 

"  But  first,  before  this  general  disease 
Break  forth  into  so  great  extremity, 
Prepare  it  by  degrees :  first  kill  this  ease ; 
Spoil  this  proportion  :  mar  this  harmony  : 
Make  greater  states  upon  the  lesser  seize ; 
Join  many  kingdoms  to  one  sovereignty  : 
Raise  a  few  great,  that  may  (with  greater  power) 
Slaughter  each  other,  and  mankind  devour. 


"And  first  begin  with  factions  to  divide 
The  fairest  land ;  that  from  her  thrusts  the  rest, 
As  if  she  cared  not  for  the  world  beside  : 
A  world  within  her  self,  with  wonders  blest ! 
Raise  such  a  strife  as  time  shall  not  decide, 
Till  the  dear  blood  of  most  of  all  her  best 
Be  poured  forth ;  and  all  her  people  tossed 
With  unkind  tumults,  and  almost  all  lost. 


' '  Let  her  be  made  the  sable  stage  whereon 
Shall  first  be  acted  bloody  tragedies ; 
That  all  the  neighbour-states  gazing  thereon, 
May  make  their  profit  by  her  miseries : 
And  those  whom  she  before  had  marched  upon. 
(Having  by  this  both  time  and  mean  to  rise), 
Made  martial  by  her  arms,  shall  grow  so  great, 
As  (save  their  own)  no  force  shall  them  defeat. 

XLIV. 

"  Then  when  their  power,  unable  to  sustain 
And  bear  it  self,  upon  it  self  shall  fall, 
She  may  (recovered  of  her  wounds  again) 
Sit  and  behold  their  parts  as  tragical. 
For  there  must  come  a  time,  that  shall  obtain 
Truce  for  distress ;  when  make-peace  Hymen  shall 
Bring  the  conjoined  adverse  powers  to  bed, 
And  set  the  crown  (made  one)  upon  one  head. 


"  Out  of  which  blessed  union  shall  arise 
A  sacred  branch  (with  grace  and  glory  blest), 
Whose  virtues  shall  her  land  so  patronize, 
As  all  our  power  shall  not  her  days  molest : 
For  she  (fair  she)  the  minion  of  the  skies, 
Shall  purchase  (of  the  high'st)  to  her's  such  rest 
(Standing  between  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  them)i, 
As  no  distress  shall  touch  her  diadem : 
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"  And  from  the  rocks  of  safety  shall  descry 
The  wondrous  wrecks  that  wrath  lays  ruined : 
All  round  about  her  blood  and  misery  ; 
Pow'rs  betrayed,  princes  slain,  kings  massacred; 
States  all  confused,  brought  to  calamity, 
And  all  the  face  of  kingdoms  altered  : 
Yet  she  the  same  inviolable  stands, 
Dear  to  her  own,  wonder  to  other  lands. 

V 

XLVII. 

"  But  let  not  her  defence  discourage  thee, 
For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace, 
From  all  disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free, 
And  with  such  glory  to  discharge  that  place, 
And  therefore,  if  by  such  a  power  thou  be 
Stopt  of  thy  course ;  reckon  it  no  disgrace ; 
Sith  she  alone  (being  privileged  from  high) 
Hath  this  large  patent  of  her  dignity." 

The  death  of  Talbot  and  his  son  in  France,  which 
forms  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  play  of  the  First 
Part  of  "  King  Henry  VI."  (whereof  Talbot  is  hero), 
is  an  important  incident  also  in  this  book 

The  Seventh  Book  of  Daniel's  "Civil  Wars"  carries 
the  story  on  to  the  victory  of  Margaret  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  her 
recovery  of  the  king's  person  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  followed  by  her  retreat  to  the  north,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  York's  son  Edward  into 
London,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  as  Edward 
IV.  in  March,  1461. 

The  Eighth  Book,  the  last  that  Daniel  wrote,  in- 
cludes Edward  IV.'s  victory  at  Towton,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  and  the  marriage 
of  King  Edward  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  source  of 
an  after-discord  which  the  poet  left  unsung.  These 
two  books  were  first  printed  in  1609.  Thus  Daniel 
preludes  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Towton  : 

VI. 

What  rage,  what  madness,  England,  do  we  see  ? 
That  this  brave  people,  in  such  multitude 
Run  to  confound  themselves  !  and  all  to  be 
Thus  mad  for  lords,  and  for  mere  servitude  ! 
What  might  have  been,  if  (Roman-like,  and  free) 
These  gallant  spirits  had  nobler  ends  pursued 
And  strained  to  points  of  glory  and  renown, 
For  good  of  the  republic,  and  their  own  ? 


But  here  no  Cato  with  a  Senate  stood 
For  commonwealth — nor  here  were  any  sought 
To  emancipate  the  state  for  public  good, 
But  only  head-long  for  their  faction  wrought. 
Here  every  man  runs  on  to  spend  his  blood, 
To  get  but  what  he  had  already  got. 
For  whether  Pompey,  or  a  Cresar  won, 
Their  state  was  ever  sure  to  be  all  one. 

The  meeting  of  Edward  with  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  widowed  Lady  Grey,  while  Warwick  is  nego- 
tiating a  French  match,  is  set  forth  at  length  with 
imagined  dialogue.  Warwick  returns,  angered,  makes 
at  court  fair  show  of  content,  and  obtains  leave  to 
retire  to  Warwick  Castle.  There  his  confessor,  seeing 
the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  attempts  a  remedy, 


And  thus  sets  on  him — "  See,  my  lord,  how  here 
The  eternal  providence  of  God  hath  brought 
You  to  the  shore  of  safety,  out  of  fear, 
From  all  the  waves  of  misery  that  wrought 
To  overwhelm  you ;  and  hath  set  you  clear, 
Where  you  would  be ;  with  having  (which  you  sought 
Through  all  these  hazards  of  distress)  a  king 
Of  your  own  making  and  establishing. 

xcv. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  I  trust  you  will  sit  down, 
And  rest  you  after  all  this  passed  thrall, 
And  be  your  self,  a  prince  within  your  own, 
Without  adventuring  any  more  at  all 
Your  state  in  others'  bottoms ;  having  known 
The  dangers  that  on  mighty  actors  fall ; 
Since  in  the  foot  of  your  accounts,  your  gains 
Come  short  to  make  even  reckoning  with  your  pains. 


"  Enjoy  now  what  you  wrought  for  in  this  sort 
(If  great  men's  ends  be  to  enjoy  their  ends), 
And  know,  the  happiest  power,  the  greatest  port, 
Is  only  that  which  on  it  self  depends. 
Here  have  you  state  enough,  to  be  a  court 
Upon  your  self.    Here,  where  the  world  attends 
On  you  (not  you  on  it),  observed  sole  : 
You  elsewhere  but  a  part,  are  here  the  whole. 

xcvn. 

"  The  advantages  of  princes  are,  we  see, 
But  things  conceived  imaginarily : 
For  every  state  of  fortune,  in  degree, 
Some  image  hath  of  principality ; 
Which  they  enjoy  more  natural  and  free, 
Than  can  great  powers,  chained  with  observancy, 
And  with  the  fetters  of  respect  still  tied ; 
Being  easier  far  to  follow,  than  to  guide. 

XCVIII. 

"  And  what  are  courts,  but  camps  of  misery  ? 
That  do  besiege  men's  states,  and  still  are  pressed 
To  assail,  prevent,  complot  and  fortify ; 
In  hope  to  attain,  in  fear  to  be  suppressed. 
Where  all  with  shows  and  with  apparency, 
Men  seem  as  if  for  stratagems  addressed  : 
Where  Fortune,  as  the  wolf,  doth  still  prefer 
The  foulest  of  the  train  that  follows  her. 


"  And  where  fair  hopes  are  laid,  as  ambushments, 
To  intercept  your  life,  and  to  betray 
Your  liberty  to  such  entanglements 
As  you  shall  never  more  get  clear  away  : 
Where  both  the  engagement  of  your  own  intents, 
And  other  reckonings  and  accounts,  shall  lay 
Such  weights  upon  you,  as  you  shall  not  part, 
Unless  you  break  your  credit,  or  your  heart. 


"  Besides,  as  exiles  ever  from  your  homes, 
You  live  perpetual  in  disturbancy  ; 
Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease  or  honour,  with  impatiency ; 
Building  your  fortunes  upon  others'  tombs, 
For  other  than  your  own  posterity. 
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You  see,  courts  few  advance  ;  many  undo  : 
And  those  they  do  advance,  they  ruin  too. 


"And  therefore  now,  my  lord,  since  you  are  here, 
Where  you  may  have  your  rest  with  dignity  ; 
Work  that  you  may  continue  so  :  and  clear 
Your  self  from  out  these  straits  of  misery. 
Hold  your  estate  and  life  as  things  more  dear, 
Than  to  be  thrown  at  an  uncertainty. 
'Tis  time  that  you  and  England  have  a  calm ; 
And  time  the  olive  stood  above  the  palm." 


Thus  the  good  father,  with  an  humble  thought 
(Bred  in  a  cellulary  low  retire), 
According  to  his  quiet  humour,  sought 
To  avert  him  from  his  turbulent  desire  ; 
When  the  great  Earl  began — "  Father,  I  note 
What  you  with  zeal  advise,  with  love  require : 
And  I  must  thank  you  for  this  care  you  have, 
And  for  those  good  advertisements  you  gave. 


"And  truly,  father,  could  I  but  get  free 
(Without  being  rent),  and  hold  my  dignity ; 
That  sheepcot,  which  in  yonder  vale  you  see, 
Beset  with  groves,  and  those  sweet  springs  hard  by, 
I  rather  would  my  palace  wish  to  be, 
Than  any  roof  of  proudest  majesty. 
But  that  I  cannot  do — I  have  my  part : 
And  I  must  live  in  one  house  with  my  heart. 


"  I  know  that  I  am  fixed  unto  a  sphere, 
That  is  ordained  to  move — it  is  the  place 
My  fate  appoints  me ;   and  the  region  where 
I  must,  whatever  happens,  there  embrace. 
Disturbance,  travail,  labour,  hope  and  fear, 
Are  of  that  clime,  engendered  in  that  place. 
And  action  best  (I  see)  becomes  the  best : 
The  stars  that  have  most  glory  have  no  rest. 


"  Besides,  it  were  a  coward's  part  to  fly 
Now  from  my  hold,  that  have  held  out  so  well ; 
It  being  the  station  of  my  life,  where  I 
Am  set  to  serve,  and  stand  as  sentinel : 
And  must  of  force  make  good  the  place,  or  die, 
When  Fate  and  Fortune  (those  great  states)  compel. 
And  then  we  lords  in  such  case  ever  are, 
As  peace  can  cut  our  throats  as  well  as  war  : 


"And  hath  her  griefs,  and  her  incumbrancea : 
And  doth  with  idle  rest  deform  us  more 
Than  any  Magha  can,  or  sorceress, 
With  basely  wasting  all  the  martial  store 
Of  heat  and  spirit,  which  graceth  manliness, 
And  makes  us  still  false  images  adore : 
Besides  profusion  of  our  faculties, 
In  gross  dull  gluttony,  vaporous  gormondise. 


"  And  therefore  since  I  am  the  man  I  am, 
I  must  not  give  a  foot,  lest  I  give  all. 


Nor  is  this  bird  within  my  breast  so  tame, 
As  to  be  fed  at  hand,  and  mocked  withal : 
I  rather  would  my  state  were  out  of  frame, 
Than  my  renown  should  come  to  get  a  fall 
No  !  no  !  the  ungrateful  boy  shall  never  think, 
That  I,  who  him  enlarged  to  power,  will  shrink. 


CVIII. 

"  What  is  our  life  without  our  dignity  ? 
Which  oft  we  see  comes  less  by  living  long. 
Who  ever  was  there  worth  the  memory, 
And  eminent  indeed,  but  still  died  young  ? 
As  if  worth  had  agreed  with  destiny, 
That  time,  which  rights  them,  should  not  do  them  wrong. 
Besides,  old  age  doth  give,  by  too  long  space, 
Our  souls  as  many  wrinkles  as  our  face. 


"And  as  for  my  inheritance  and  state, 
Whatever  happen,  I  will  so  provide 
That  law  shall,  with  what  strength  it  hath,  collate 
The  same  on  mine,  and  those  to  mine  allied  : 
Although  I  know  she  serves  the  present  state, 
And  can  undo  again  what  she  hath  tied. 
But  that  we  leave  to  him,  who  points  out  heiis ; 
And  howsoever  yet  the  world  is  theirs, 


"  Where  they  must  work  it  out ;  as  born  to  run 
Those  fortunes,  which  as  mighty  families 
(As  ever  they  could  be)  before  have  done. 
Nor  shall  they  gain  by  mine  indignities, 
Who  may  without  my  courses  be  undone. 
And  whoso  makes  his  state  and  life  his  ties 
To  do  unworthily,  is  born  a  slave  ; 
And  let  him  with  that  brand  go  to  his  grave." 


Here  would  the  reverend  father  have  replied, 
That  it  were  far  more  magnanimity 
To  endure,  than  to  resist — that  we  are  tied 
As  well  to  bear  the  inconveniency 
And  strains  of  kings  and  states ;  as  to  abide 
Untimely  rains,  tempests,  sterility, 
And  other  ills  of  nature  that  befal ; 
Which  we  of  force  must  be  content  withal : 


But  that  a  speedy  messenger  was  sent, 
To  show  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  hard  by. 
And  thereupon  Warwick  breaks  off,  and  went 
(With  all  his  train  attending  formally) 
To  entertain  him  with  fit  compliment ; 
As  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
To  work  upon,  for  those  high  purposes 
He  had  conceived  in  discontentedness. 

So  ends  the  poem,  which  was  left  a  fragment 
because  peaceful  succession  of  James  I.  took  away 
the  reason  for  a  work  begun  when  dread  lest  there  be 
civil  war  after  Elizabeth's  death  made  discourse  upon 
such  themes,  what  every  true  English  poet's  work 
should  be,  a  real  part  of  the  life  of  England. 
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TITLE-PAGE  OF  MICHAEL  DRAYTON'S  "  POEMS  "  (1637). 

CHAPTER  X. 

DRAYTON'S  "BARONS'  WARS." 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  born  in  Warwickshire,  of  about 
Daniel's  age  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  Shakespeare,  published  in  1596  his 
"  Mortimeriados  :  the  Lamentable  Civell  Warres  of 
Edward  the  Second  and  the  Barrens."  This  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  work,  republished  with  much 
alteration  as  "  The  Barons'  Wars  "  in  1G03.  There 
are  six  cantos,  and  it  is  written  in  octave  rhyme. 
Drayton  says,  in  an  introduction  to  the  reader,  that 
he  began  the  poem  in  the  seven-lined  Chaucer  stanza, 
but  finding  that  "the  often  harmonie  thereof  softened 
the  verse  more  than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would 
permit,"  he  recast  what  he  had  so  written.  Thus 
the  First  Canto  opens  : 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  grievous  plagues,  and  the  prodigious  signs, 
That  this  great  war  and  slaughter  do  foreshow, 
The  cause  which  the  proud  baronage  combines, 
The  queen's  much  wrong,  whence  many  mischiefs  grow, 
And  how  the  time  to  this  great  change  inclines, 
As  with  what  arms  each  countrymen  do  go, 


What  cause  to  yield  the  Mortimers  pretend, 
And  their  commitment  doth  this  canto  end. 


The  bloody  factions  and  rebellious  pride 
Of  a  strong  nation,  whose  ill-managed  might 
The  prince  and  peers  did  many  a  day  divide ; 
With  whom  wrong  was  no  wrong,  nor  right  no  right, 
Whose  strife  their  swords  knew  only  to  decide, 
Spurred  to  their  high  speed  by  their  equal  spite, 

Me  from  soft  lays  and  tender  loves  doth  bring, 

Of  a  far  worse  that  civil  war  to  sing. 


What  hellish  f  ury  poisoned  their  hot  blood  ? 
Or  can  we  think  'twas  in  the  power  of  charms, 
With  those  so  poor  hopes  of  the  public  good, 
To  have  enticed  them  to  tumultuous  arms  ; 
And  from  that  safety,  wherein  late  they  stood, 
Reft  them  so  far  from  feeling  of  their  harms, 
That  France  and  Belgium  with  affrighted  eyes 
Stood  both  amazed  at  their  miseries  ? 


The  inveterate  malice  in  their  bosoms  bred, 
Who  for  their  charter  waged  a  former  war, 
Their  angry  sires  in  them  that  venom  fed, 
As  their  true  heirs  of  many  a  wide-mouthed  scar  : 
Or  was 't  the  blood  they  had  in  conquest  shed, 
Having  enlarged  their  countries'  bounds  so  far, 
That  did  themselves  against  themselves  oppose, 
With  blades  of  Bilbo  changing  English  blows  ? 


O  Thou,  the  wise  director  of  my  muse, 
Upon  whose  bounty  all  my  powers  depend, 
Into  my  breast  Thy  sacred' st  fire  infuse ; 
Ravish  my  spirit  this  great  work  to  attend  : 
Let  the  still  night  my  laboured  lines  peruse, 
That  when  my  poems  gain  their  wished  end, 
Sucb  whose  sad  eyes  shall  read  this  tragic  story 
In  my  weak  hand  may  see  Thy  might  and  glory. 

What  Care  planted,  Dissension  strove  to  crop.  The 
Church  took  the  sword  instead  of  opposing  to  blood- 
thirsty war  the  Word  of  God.  When  War  rose 
from  hell  there  were  signs  in  the  heavens  and 
plagues  upon  earth.  Edward  II.  was  compelled 
(A.D.  1308)  to  banish  his  favourite  Piers  Gaveston, 
son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  after  he  had  married  him  to 
his  niece,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  But 
Edward  made  Gaveston,  when  banished,  his  lord- 
lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  obtained  his  recall.  In 
1311  the  Barons  again  forced  the  king  to  banish 
Gaveston,  but  Edward  removed  to  York,  called 
Gaveston  back  from  Flanders,  and  again  lavished 
favours  upon  him.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
others,  at  once  banded  against  the  favourite.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  led  troops  to  York,  and  followed 
the  king  and  Gaveston  to  Newcastle.  When  Edward 
fled  thence  to  Scarborough,  and  left  Gaveston  in  the 
castle  there,  which  he  was  unable  to  hold  against  his 
enemies,  Gaveston  was  taken  to  Warwick  after  his 
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capitulation  and  there  summarily  executed.  The  Scots, 
then  gathered  under  Robert  Bruce,  were  opposed  by 
a  large  force  of  the  English,  who  were  united  again 
after  Gaveston's  death ;  but  Bruce,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1314,  defeated  the  English  force  at  Bannock- 
burn.  The  king's  next  favourite  was  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  or  Hugh  Spenser,  the  handsome  son  of 
an  old  noble  who  did  not  want  ability.  The  Barons, 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  foremost  among  them, 
entered  London  and  procured  from  Parliament  a 
sentence  of  perpetual  exile  against  the  Spensers. 
Edward  then  attacked  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  beheaded  near  his  own  castle  of  Pomfret  in 
1322.  Edward's  queen,  Isabella,  sister  to  the  King 


EDWAED  II.     (From  the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  e&.  1610.) 

of  France,  went  to  Paris  for  the  professed  purpose 
of  arranging  with  her  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  some 
difficulties  touching  the  English  government  in 
Guienne.  She  proposed  that  her  son  Prince  Edward 
(afterwards  Edward  III.),  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old,  should  be  sent  to  rule  in  Guienne,  and 
visit  Paris  to  do  homage  to  his  lord.  Queen  Isabella 
shared  the  hatred  of  the  Barons  for  the  Spensers ; 
and  among  those  with  whom  she  now  shared 
counsels  was  young  Roger  Mortimer,  a  baron  from 
the  Welsh  Marches,  who  became  her  intimate  com- 
panion. This  is  Drayton's  hero. 

XIX. 

In  all  that  heat,  then  gloriously  began 
The  serious  subject  of  my  solid  vein, 
Brave  Mortimer,  that  somewhat  more  than  man, 
Of  the  old  heroes'  great  and  God-like  strain, 
For  whom  invention,  doing  all  it  can, 
His  weight  of  honour  hardly  shall  sustain, 
To  bear  his  name  immortalized,  and  high, 
When  he  in  earth  unnumbered  years  shall  lie. 


Whose  uncle  then  (whose  name  his  nephew  bare) 
The  only  comfort  of  the  wof ul  queen, 
Who  from  his  cradle  held  him  as  his  care, 
In  whom  so  many  early  hopes  were  seen, 
For  this  young  lord  most  wisely  doth  prepare, 
Whilst  yet  her  deep  heart-goring  wound  was  green, 
And  on  this  fair  advantage  firmly  wrought, 
To  place  him  highly  in  her  princely  thought. 


This  was  the  man,  at  whose  unusual  birth 

The  stars  were  said  to  counsel  to  retire. 

And  in  aspects  of  happiness  and  mirth 

Marked  him  a  spirit  to  greatness  to  aspire, 

That  had  no  mixture  of  the  drossy  earth, 

But  all  compact  of  perfect  heavenly  fire ; 
So  well  made  up  that  such  a  one  as  he, 
Jove  in  a  man  like  Mortimer  would  be. 

The  Barons  complain  of  the  dishonour  of  the 
State ;  the  queen  grieves  for  her  husband's  alienation 
from  her. 

XXXII. 

Now  comes  the  time,  when  Mortimer  doth  enter, 
Of  great  employment  in  this  tragic  act, 
His  youth  and  courage  boldly  bid  him  venter, 
Prompting  him  still,  how  strongly  he  was  backed, 
Who  at  this  time,  even  as  from  heaven  was  sent  her, 
When  the  straight  course  to  her  desire  was  tract ; 

And  she  upon  more  certainty  doth  stay, 

In  a  direct,  although  a  dangerous  way. 


This  dreadful  comet  drew  her  wandering  eye, 
Which  soon  began  his  golden  head  to  rear, 
Whose  glorious  fixture  in  so  clear  a  sky, 
Struck  the  beholder  with  a  horrid  fear  ; 
And  in  a  region  elevate  so  high, 
And  by  the  form  wherein  it  did  appear, 
As  the  most  skilful  wisely  did  divine, 
Foreshowed  the  kingdom  shortly  to  decline. 


Yet  still  recoiling  at  the  Spensers'  power, 
So  often  checked  with  their  intemperate  pride, 
The  inconstant  Barons  wavering  every  hour, 
The  fierce  encounter  of  this  boisterous  tide, 
That  easily  might  her  livelihood  devour, 
Had  she  not  those  that  skilfully  could  guide : 
She  from  suspicion  cunningly  retires, 
Careless  in  show  of  what  she  most  desires. 


Dissembling  so,  as  one  that  knew  not  ill, 
So  can  she  rule  the  greatness  of  her  mind, 
As  a  most  perfect  rectress  of  her  will, 
Above  the  usual  weakness  of  her  kind  : 
For  all  these  storms,  immovable  and  still, 
Her  secret  drift  the  wisest  miss  to  find  ; 

Nor  will  she  know  yet  what  these  factions  meant, 
But  with  a  pleased  eye  soothes  sad  discontent. 


The  least  suspicion  craftily  to  heal, 
Still  in  her  looks  humility  she  bears, 
The  safest  way  with  mightiness  to  deal, 
So  policy  religion's  habit  wears  : 
'Twas  then  no  time  her  grievance  to  reveal, 
"  He  's  mad,  which  takes  a  lion  by  the  ears." 
This  knew  the  queen,  and  this  well  know  the  wise, 
This  must  they  learn  that  rightly  temporise. 


The  Bishop  Torleton,  learned' st  of  the  land, 
Upon  a  text  of  politics  to  preach, 
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Which  he  long  studying  well  did  understand, 

And  by  a  method  could  as  aptly  teach ; 

He  was  a  prelate  of  a  potent  hand, 

Wise  was  the  man  that  went  beyond  his  reach : 
This  subtle  tutor  Isabel  had  taught 
Points,  into  which  King  Edward  never  sought. 


When  war  no  longer  can  itself  contain, 
But  breaketh  forth  into  a  general  flame, 
And  to  be  seen  more  visibly  and  plain, 
Boldly  itself  dares  publicly  proclaim ; 
And  as  a  poor  thing  proudly  doth  disdain 
To  give  itself  out  by  another  name, 
Or  take  upon  it  any  strange  disguise, 
But  now  with  legions  furiously  doth  rise. 


As  Severn  lately  in  her  ebbs  that  sank, 
Vast  and  forsaken,  leaves  the  uncovered  sands, 
Fetching  full  tides,  luxurious,  high,  and  rank, 
Seems  in  her  pride  to  invade  the  neighbouring  lands, 
Breaking  her  limits,  covering  all  her  banks, 
Threateneth  the  proud  hills  with  her  watery  hands ; 
As  though  she  meant  her  empire  to  have, 
Where  even  but  lately  she  beheld  her  grave. 


From  every  place,  when  soldiers  far  and  near 
Flock  to  the  field,  as  fortune  lots  their  side, 
With  the  ancient  weapons  they  had  used  to  bear ; 
Some  as  they  were  directed  by  their  guide, 
Others  again  as  they  affected  were, 
But  the  most  part  as  by  their  duty  tied : 
As  each  one  finds  the  motion  of  his  blood, 
Let  those  that  lead  them  make  the  quarrel  good. 


From  Norfolk,  and  the  countries  of  the  east, 
That  with  the  pike  most  skilfully  could  fight ; 
Then  those  of  Kent,  unconquered  of  the  rest, 
That  to  this  day  maintain  their  ancient  right, 
For  courage  no  whit  second  to  the  best, 
The  Cornish  men  most  active,  bold,  and  light ; 
Those  near  the  plain,  the  pole-axe  best  that  wield, 
And  claim  for  theirs  the  vaward  of  the  field. 


The  noble  Welsh  of  the  ancient  British  race, 
From  Lancashire  men  famous  for  their  bows ; 
The  men  of  Cheshire  chiefest  for  their  place, 
Of  bone  so  big,  as  only  made  for  blows, 
Which  for  their  faith  are  had  in  special  grace, 
And  have  been  ever  fearful  to  their  foes : 
The  northern  then  in  feuds  so  deadly  fell, 
That  for  their  spear  and  horsemanship  excel. 

XLIII. 

All  that  for  use  experience  could  espy, 
Such  as  in  fens  and  marshlands  use  to  trade, 
The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try 
With  stilts  and  lope-staves  that  do  aptliest  wade, 
Most  fit  for  scouts  and  couriers  to  descry ; 
Those  from  the  mines  with  pick-axe  and  with  spade. 
For  pioneers  best,  that  for  intrenching  are 
Men  chiefly  needful  in  the  use  of  war. 


XLIV. 

0  noble  nation,  furnished  with  arms, 
So  full  of  spirit,  as  almost  matched  by  none ! 
Had  heaven  but  blest  thee  to  foresee  thy  harms, 
And  as  thy  valiant  nephews  did,  have  gone 
Paris,  Rouen,  Orleans,  shaking  with  alarms, 
As  the  bright  sun  thy  glory  then  had  shone : 
To  other  realms  thou  hadst  transferred  this  chance, 
Nor  had  your  sons  been  first  that  conquered  France. 

XLV. 

And  thus  on  all  hands  setting  up  their  rest, 
And  all  make  forward  for  this  mighty  day, 
Where  every  one  prepares  to  do  his  best, 
When  at  the  stake  their  lives  and  fortunes  lay, 
No  cross  event  their  purposes  to  wrest, 
Being  now  on  in  so  direct  a  way : 

Yet  whilst  they  play  this  strange  and  doubtful  game, 
The  queen  stands  off,  and  secretly  gives  aim. 

Drayton's  first  canto  closes  with  success  of  Edward 
against  the  Welsh  Marchers,  and  his  sending  the 
Mortimers  to  the  Tower. 

The  Second  Canto  tells  of  Edward's  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  Burton-on-Trent. 

XXXVI. 

There  might  men  see  the  famous  English  bows, 
Wherewith  our  foes  we  wonted  to  subdue, 
Shoot  their  sharp  arrows  in  the  face  of  those, 
Which  oft  before  victoriously  them  drew ; 
Yet  shun  their  aim,  and  troubled  in  the  loose, 
Those  well- winged  weapons  mourning  as  they  flew, 
Slipped  from  the  bow-string,  impotent  and  slack, 
As  to  the  archers  they  would  fain  turn  back. 


Behold  the  remnant  of  Troy's  ancient  stock, 
Laying  on  blows,  as  smiths  on  anvils  strike, 
Grappling  together  in  the  fearful  shock, 
Where  still  the  strong  encountereth  with  the  like 
(And  each  as  ruthless  as  the  hardened  rock), 
Were  't  with  the  spear,  or  brown  .bill,  or  the  pike, 
Still  as  the  wings  or  battles  came  together, 
Ere  fortune  gave  advantage  yet  to  either. 


From  battered  helms,  with  every  envious  blow, 
The  scattered  plumes  fly  loosely  here  and  there, 
To  the  beholder  like  to  flakes  of  snow, 
That  every  light  breath  on  its  wings  doth  bear, 
As  they  had  sense  and  feeling  of  our  woe : 
And  thus  affrighted  with  the  sudden  fear, 

Now  back,  now  forward,  such  strange  windings  make, 
As  though  uncertain  which  way  they  should  take. 


Slaughter  alike  invadeth  either  host, 
Whilst  still  the  battle  strongly  doth  abide, 
Which  everywhere  runs  raking  through  the  coast, 
As  't  pleased  outrageous  fury  it  to  guide ; 
Yet  not  sufficed  where  tyrannizing  most : 
So  that  their  wounds,  like  mouths,  by  gaping  wide, 
Made  as  they  meant  to  call  for  present  death, 
Had  they  but  tongues,  their  deepness  gives  them  breath. 
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Here  lies  a  heap  half  slain,  and  partly  drowned, 
Gasping  for  breath  amongst  the  slimy  scggs, 
And  there  a  sort  laid  in  a  deadly  swound, 
Trod  with  the  press  into  the  mud  and  dregs  ; 
Others  lie  bleeding  on  the  firmer  ground, 
Hurt  in  the  bodies,  maimed  of  arms  and  legs ; 
One  sticks  his  foe,  his  scalp  another  cuts, 
One's  feet  entangled  in  another's  guts. 


One  his  assailing  enemy  beguiles, 
As  from  the  bridge  he  fearfully  doth  fall, 
Crushed  with  his  weight  upon  the  stakes  and  piles  : 
Some  in  their  gore  upon  the  pavement  sprawl, 
Our  native  blood  our  native  earth  defiles, 
And  dire  destruction  overwhelmeth  all : 

Such  hideous  shrieks  the  bedlam  soldiers'  breath, 
As  the  damned  spirits  had  howled  from  beneath. 


The  faction  still  defying  Edward's  might, 
Edmond  of  Woodstock,  with  the  men  of  Kent 
Charging  afresh,  renews  the  doubtful  fight 
Upon  the  Barons  languishing  and  spent, 
Bringing  new  matter  for  a  tragic  fight ; 
Eorth  against  whom  their  skilful  warriors  went, 
Bravely  to  end  what  bravely  did  begin, 
Their  noblest  spirits  will  quickly  lose  or  win. 


As  before  Troy  bright  Thetis'  gold-like  son, 
Talbot  himself  in  this  fierce  conflict  bare, 
Mowbray  in  fight  him  matchless  honour  won, 
Clifford  for  life  seemed  little  but  to  care, 
Audley  and  Elmsbridge  peril  scorn  to  shun, 
Gifford  seemed  danger  to  her  teeth  to  dare, 
Nor  Badlesmere  gave  back  to  Edward's  power, 
As  though  they  strove  whom  death  should  first  devour 


I'll  not  commend  thee,  Mountfort,  nor  thee,  Teis, 
Else  your  high  valour  much  might  justly  merit, 
Nor,  Denvil,  dare  I  whisper  of  thy  praise, 
Nor,  Wellington,  will  I  applaud  thy  spirit, 
Your  facts  forbid  that  I  your  fame  should  raise ; 
Nor,  Damory,  thy  due  may'st  thou  inherit : 
Your  bays  must  be  your  well-deserved  blame, 
For  your  ill  actions  quench  my  sacred  flame. 


0,  had  you  fashioned  your  great  deeds  by  them, 
"Who  summoned  Aeon  with  an  English  drum ; 
Or  theirs  before,  that  to  Jerusalem 
Went  with  the  general  power  of  Christendom : 
Then  had  ye  wrought  fame's  richest  diadem, 
As  they  who  fought  to  free  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
And  like  them  had  immortalized  your  names, 
Where  now  my  song  can  be  but  of  your  shames. 

XLVI. 

O  age  inglorious,  arms  untimely  borne, 
When  that  approved  and  victorious  shield 
Must  in  this  civil  massacre  be  torn, 
Bruised  with  the  blows  of  many  a  foreign  field ; 
And  more,  in  this  sad  overthrow  be  worn 


By  those  in  flight  enforced  it  up  to  yield ! 
For  which  since  then,  the  stones  for  very  dread, 
Against  rough  stones  cold  drops  for  tears  do  shed. 

Then  follows  the  king's  victory  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster ; 
thus  ends  canto  the  second. 


O  bloody  age  !  had  not  these  things  been  done, 
I  had  not  now  in  these  more  calmer  times, 
Into  the  search  of  those  past  troubles  run ; 
Nor  had  my  virgin  unpolluted  rhymes 
Altered  the  course  wherein  they  first  begun, 
To  sing  these  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes : 
My  lays  had  still  been  of  Idea's  bower, 
Of  my  dear  Anker,1  or  her  loved  Stour. 


Nor  other  subject  than  yourself  had  chose, 
Your  birth,  your  virtues,  and  your  high  respects, 
Whose  bounties  oft  have  nourished  my  repose ; 
You,  whom  my  Muse  ingeniously  elects, 
Denying  earth  your  brave  thoughts  to  enclose, 
Maugre  the  momist  and  satiric  sects : 

That  whilst  my  verse  to  after-times  is  sung, 
You  may  live  with  me,  and  be  honoured  long. 


But  greater  things  my  subject  hath  in  store, 
Still  to  her  task  my  armed  Muse  to  keep, 
And  offereth  her  occasion  as  before, 
Whereon  she  may  in  mournful  verses  weep  : 
And  as  a  ship  being  gotten  near  the  shore, 
By  awkward  winds  redriven  to  the  deep ; 

So  is  the  Muse,  from  whence  she  came  of  late, 
Into  the  business  of  a  troubled  state. 

Of  the  Third  Canto  this  is 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

By  sleepy  potions  that  the  queen  ordains, 
Lord  Mortimer  escapes  out  of  the  Tower ; 
And  by  false  sleights,  and  many  subtle  trains, 
She  gets  to  France  to  raise  a  foreign  power : 
The  French  king  leaves  his  sister  ;  need  constrains 
The  queen  to  Hainault  in  a  happy  hour : 
Edward  her  son  to  Philip  is  aflied, 
They  for  invasion  instantly  provide. 

This  is  the  manner  of  Mortimer's  escape  : 


Whenas  mishaps  (that  seldom  come  alone) 
Thick  in  the  necks  of  one  another  fell, 
The  Scot  began  a  new  invasion, 
And  France  did  thence  the  English  powers  expel, 
The  Irish  set  the  English  pale  upon, 
At  home  the  Commons  every  day  rebel : 

Mischief  on  mischief,  curse  doth  follow  curse, 
One  ill  scarce  past,  but  after  comes  a  worse. 


For  Mortimer  that  wind  most  fitly  blew, 
Troubling  their  eyes,  which  otherwise  might  see, 
Whilst  the  wise  queen,  who  all  advantage  knew, 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  256. 
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Was  closely  casting  how  to  set  him  free ; 
And  did  the  plot  so  seriously  pursue, 
'Sill  she  had  found  the  means  how  it  should  be, 
Against  opinion  and  imperious  might, 
To  work  her  own  ends  through  the  jaws  of  spite. 


And  to  that  purpose  she  a  potion  made, 
In  operation  of  that  poisoning  power, 
That  it  the  spirits  could  presently  invade, 
And  quite  dis-sense  the  senses  in  an  hour 
With  such  cold  numbness,  as  it  might  persuade 
That  very  death  the  patient  did  devour 
For  certain  hours,  and  sealed  up  the  eyes, 
'Gainst  all  that  art  could  possibly  devise. 


In  which,  she  plantain  and  coid  lettuce  had, 
The  water-lily  from  the  marish  ground, 
With  the  wan  poppy,  and  the  nightshade  sad, 
And  the  short  moss  that  on  the  trees  is  found, 
The  poisoning  henbane,  and  the  mandrake  drad, 
With  cypress  flowers  that  with  the  rest  were  pound ; 
The  brain  of  cranes  amongst  the  rest  she  takes, 
Mixed  with  the  blood  of  dormice  and  of  snakes. 

Till. 

Thus,  like  Medea,  sat  she  in  her  cell, 
Which  she  had  circled  with  her  potent  charms, 
From  thence  all  hindrance  clearly  to  expel ; 
Then  her  with  magic  instruments  she  arms, 
And  to  her  business  instantly  she  fell : 
A  vestal  fire  she  lights,  wherewith  she  warms 
The  mixed  juices,  from  those  simples  wrung, 
To  make  the  medicine  wonderfully  strong. 


The  sundry  fears  that  from  her  fact  might  rise, 
Men  may  suppose,  her  trembling  hand  might  stay, 
Had  she  considered  of  the  enterprise, 
To  think  what  peril  in  the  attempt  there  lay ; 
Knowing  besides,  that  there  were  secret  spies 
Set  by  her  foes  to  watch  her  every  way : 
But  when  that  sex  leave  virtue  to  esteem, 
Those  greatly  err,  which  think  them  what  they  seem. 

Presently  afterwards, 


As  heart  could  wish,  when  everything  was  fit, 
The  queen  attends  her  potion's  power  to  prove ; 
Their  steadfast  friends  their  best  assisting  it, 
Their  trusty  servants  seal  up  all  in  love  : 
And  Mortirr.fr  his  valour  and  his  wit 
Then  must  express,  whom  most  it  doth  behove  : 
Each  place  made  sure,  where  guides  and  horses  lay, 
And  wliere  the  ship  that  was  for  his  convey. 


Whenas  his  birthday  he  had  yearly  kept, 
Ind  used  that  day  those  of  the  Tower  to  feed ; 
And  on  the  warders  other  bounties  heaped, 
For  his  advantage  he  that  day  decreed  : 
Which  did  suspicion  clearly  intercept, 
And  much  availed  him  at  that  time  of  need : 
When  after  cates,  their  thirst  at  last  to  quench, 
Ho  mixed  their  liquor  with  that  sleepy  drench. 


Which  soon  each  sense  doth  with  dead  coldness  seize, 
When  he  which  knew  the  keepers  of  each  ward, 
Out  of  their  pockets  quickly  took  the  keys, 
His  corded  ladders  readily  prepared  ; 
And  stealing  forth  through  dark  and  secret  ways, 
Not  then  to  learn  his  compass  by  the  card, 
To  win  the  walls  courageously  doth  go, 
Which  looked  as  scorning  to  be  mastered  ;o. 


They  soundly  sleep,  whilst  his  quick  spirits  awake, 

Exposed  to  peril  in  the  high'st  extremes, 

Alcides'  labours  as  to  undertake, 

O'er  walls,  o'er  gates,  through  watches,  and  through 
streams, 

By  which  his  own  way  he  himself  must  make : 

And  let  them  tell  King  Edward  of  their  dreams. 
For  ere  they  came  out  of  their  brain-sick  trance, 
He  made  no  doubt  to  be  arrived  in  France. 


The  sullen  night  had  her  black  curtain  spread, 
Lowering  that  day  had  tamed  up  so  long, 
And  that  the  morrow  might  lie  long  a-bed, 
She  all  the  heaven  with  dusky  clouds  had  hung : 
Cynthia  plucked  in  her  newly -horned  head, 
Away  to  west,  and  under  earth  she  flung, 
As  she  had  longed  to  certify  the  sun, 
What  in  his  absence  in  our  world  was  done. 


The  lesser  lights,  like  sentinels  in  war, 
Behind  the  clouds  stood  privily  to  pry, 
As  though  unseen  they  subtly  strove  from  far. 
Of  his  escape  the  manner  to  descry, 
Hid  was  each  wandering  as  each  fixed  star, 
As  they  had  held  a  council  in  the  sky, 

And  had  concluded  with  that  present  night 
That  not  a  star  should  once  give  any  light. 


In  a  slow  silence  all  the  shores  are  hushed, 
Only  the  screech-owl  sounded  to  the  assault, 
And  Isis  with  a  troubled  murmur  rushed, 
As  if  consenting,  and  would  hide  the  fault ; 
And  as  his  foot  the  sand  or  gravel  crushed, 
There  was  a  little  whispering  in  the  vault, 
Moved  by  his  treading,  softly  as  he  went, 
Which  seemed  to  say,  it  furthered  his  intent. 


Whilst  that  wise  queen,  whom  care  yet  restless  kept, 
For  happy  speed  to  heaven  held  up  her  hands, 
With  worlds  of  hopes  and  fears  together  heaped 
In  her  full  bosom,  listening  as  she  stands, 
She  sighed  and  prayed,  and  sighed  again  and  wept, 
She  sees  him  how  he  climbs,  how  swims,  how  lands : 
Though  absent,  present  in  desires  they  be, 
Our  soul  much  farther  than  our  eyes  can  see. 


The  small  clouds  issuing  from  his  lips,  she  saith, 
Labouring  so  fast  as  he  the  ladder  clame, 
Should  purge  the  air  of  pestilence  and  death  ; 
And.  as  from  heaven  that  filched  Promethean  flame, 
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The  sweetness  so,  and  virtue  of  his  breath, 
New  creatures  in  the  element  should  frame  : 
And  to  what  part  it  had  the  hap  to  stray, 
There  should  it  make  another  milky  way. 


Attained  the  top,  whilst  spent,  he  paused  to  blow, 
She  saw  how  round  he  cast  his  longing  eyes, 
The  earth  to  greet  him  gently  from  below, 
How  greatly  he  was  favoured  of  the  skies : 
She  saw  him  mark  the  way  he  was  to  go, 
And  towards  her  palace  how  he  turned  his  eyes  ; 
From  the  wall's  height,  as  when  he  down  did  slide, 
She  heard  him  cry,  "  Now  fortune  be  my  guide." 


As  he  descended,  so  did  she  descend, 
As  she  would  hold  him  that  he  should  not  fall, 
On  whom  alone  her  safety  did  depend: 
But  when  some  doubt  did  her  deep  thoughts  appal, 
Distractedly  she  did  her  hands  extend 
For  speedy  help,  and  earnestly  did  call 
Softly  again,  if  death  to  him  should  hap, 
She  begged  of  heaven  his  grave  might  be  her  lap. 


To  show  him  favour,  she  entreats  the  air, 
For  him  she  begged  the  mercy  of  the  wind, 
For  him  she  kneeled  before  the  night  with  prayer, 
For  him  herself  she  to  the  earth  inclined, 
For  him,  his  tides  beseeching  Thames  to  spare, 
And  to  command  his  billows  to  be  kind ; 

And  tells  the  flood,  if  he  her  love  would  quit, 
No  flood  of  her  should  honoured  be  but  it. 


But  when  she  thought  she  saw  him  swim  along, 
Doubting  the  stream  was  taken  with  his  love, 
She  feared  the  drops  that  on  his  tresses  hung, 
And  that  each  wave  which  most  should  woo  him  strove, 
To  his  clear  body  that  so  closely  clung, 
Which  when  before  him  with  his  breast  he  drove, 
Pallid  with  grief,  she  turned  away  her  face, 
Jealous  that  he  the  waters  should  embrace. 


That  angry  lion  having  slipped  his  chain, 
As  in  a  fever  made  King  Edward  quake ; 
Who  knew,  before  he  could  be  caught  again, 
Dear  was  the  blood  that  his  strong  thirst  must  slake  : 
He  found  much  labour  had  been  spent  in  vain, 
And  must  be  forced  a  further  course  to  take, 

Perceiving  tempests  rising  in  the  wind, 

Of  which  too  late  too  truly  he  divined. 

A  few  stanzas  later  there  is  this  character  of 
Mortimer  that  recalls  Antony's  praise  of  Brutus  at 
the  close  of  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Csesar." 

XL. 

He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say) 
In  whose  rich  soul  the  virtues  well  did  suit, 
In  whom  so  mixed,  the  elements  all  lay, 
That  none  to  one  could  sovereignty  impute, 
As  all  did  govern,  yet  all  did  obey : 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 

As  that  it  seemed,  when  nature  him  began, 
She  meant  to  show  all  that  might  be  in  man. 
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So  throughly  seasoned,  and  so  rightly  set, 
That  in  the  level  of  the  clearest  eye, 
Time  never  touched  him  with  deforming  fret, 
Nor  had  the  power  to  warp  him  but  awry ; 
Whom  in  his  course  no  cross  could  ever  let, 
His  elevation  fixed  was  so  high, 

That  those  rough  storms,  whose  rage  the  world  doth 
prove, 

Never  wrought  him,  who  sat  them  far  above. 

In  the  Foui-th  Canto,  says  the  Argument;; 

The  queen  in  Hainault  mighty  friends  doth  win, 
In  Harwich  haven  safely  is  arrived, 
Garboils  in  England  more  and  more  begin, 
King  Edward  of  his  safety  is  deprived, 
Flieth  to  Wales,  at  Neath  received  in, 
Whilst  many  plots  against  him  are  contrived  : 
Lastly  betrayed,  the  Spensers  and  his  friends 
Are  put  to  death,  with  which  this  canto  ends. 

Thus  Drayton  tells  the  coming  of  the  queen  : 


When  she  for  England  fairly  setting  forth, 
Spreading  her  proud  sails  on  the  watery  plain, 
Steereth  her  course  directly  to  the  north, 
With  her  young  Edward  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
With  other  three  of  special  name  and  worth 
(The  destined  scourges  of  King  Edward's  reign^. 
Her  soldier  Beaumont,  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
With  Mortimer,  that  mighty  malcontent. 


For  Harwich  road,  a  fore- wind  finely  blows, 
But  blew  too  fast  to  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Whilst  with  full  sail,  and  the  stiff  tide,  she  goes ; 
It  should  have  turned,  and  forced  her  to  retire, 
The  fleet  it  drove  was  f raughted  with  our  woes ; 
But  seas  and  winds  do  Edward's  wrack  conspire : 
For  when  just  Heaven  to  chastise  us  is  bent, 
All  things  convert  to  our  due  punishment. 


The  coasts  were  kept  with  a  continual  ward, 
The  beacons  watched  her  coming  to  descry ; 
Had  but  the  love  of  subjects  been  his  guard, 
It  had  been  to  effect  that  he  did  fortify : 
But  whilst  he  stood  against  his  foes  prepared, 
He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  enemy : 
Small  help  by  this  he  was  but  like  to  win, 
Shutting  war  out,  he  locks  destruction  in. 

When  the  king  fled, 


What  plagues  did  Edward  for  himself  prepare  ? 
Forsaken  king,  0  whither  didst  thou  fly ! 
Changing  the  clime,  thou  couldst  not  change  thy  care, 
Thou  fledst  thy  foes,  but  followedst  misery  : 
Those  evil  lucks,  in  numbers  many  are, 
That  to  thy  footsteps  do  themselves  apply  ; 
And  still  thy  conscience,  corrosived  with  grief, 
Thou  but  pursuest  thyself,  both  robbed  and  thief. 
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Who  seeking  succour,  offered  next  at  hand, 
At  last,  for  Wales  he  takes  him  to  the  seas, 
And  seeing  Lundy,  that  so  fair  did  stand, 
Thither  would  steer  to  give  his  sorrows  ease ; 
That  little  model  of  his  greater  land, 
As  in  a  dream  his  fancy  seemed  to  please : 
For  fain  he  would  be  king  (yet)  of  an  isle, 
Although  his  empire  bounded  in  a  mile. 


But  when  he  thought  to  strike  his  prosperous  sail, 
As  under  lee,  past  danger  of  the  flood, 
A  sudden  storm  of  mixed  sleet  and  hail, 
Not  suffereth  him  to  rule  that  piece  of  wood : 
What  doth  his  Labour,  what  his  toil  avail, 
That  is  by  the  celestial  powers  withstood  ? 
And  all  his  hopes  him  vainly  do  delude, 
By  God  and  men  incessantly  pursued. 


In  that  black  tempest  long  turmoiled  and  tossed, 
Quite  from  his  course,  and  well  he  knew  not  where, 
'Mongst  rocks  and  sands,  in  danger  to  be  lost, 
Not  in  more  peril  than  he  was  in  fear ; 
At  length  perceiving  he  was  near  some  coast, 
And  that  the  weather  somewhat  'gan  to  clear, 

He  found  'twas  Wales ;  and  by  the  mountains  tall, 
That  part  thereof  which  we  Glamorgan  call. 

XXXVIII. 

In  Neath,  a  castle  next  at  hand,  and  strong, 
Where  he  commandeth  entrance  with  his  crew, 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  worker  of  much  wrong, 
His  chancellor  Baldock,  which  much  evil  knew, 
Reding  his  marshal,  other  friends  among ; 
Where  closely  hid  (though  not  from  envy's  view) 
The  Muse  a  little  leaveth  them  to  dwell, 
And  of  great  slaughter  shapes  herself  to  tell. 


Now  lighter  humour  leave  me  and  be  gone, 
Your  passion  poor  yields  matter  much  too  slight : 
To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on, 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  ebon  and  the  night, 
If  there  be  ghosts,  their  murder  that  bemoan, 
Let  them  approach  me,  and  in  piteous  plight 
Howl,  and  about  me  with  black  tapers  stand, 
To  lend  a  sad  light  to  my  sadder  hand. 


Each  line  shall  lead  to  some  one  weeping  woe, 
And  every  cadence  as  a  tortured  cry, 
Till  they  force  tears  in  such  excess  to  flow, 
That  they  surround  the  circle  of  each  eye : 
Then  whilst  these  sad  calamities  I  show, 
All  loose  affections  stand  ye  idly  by, 
*"  Destined  again  to  dip  my  pen  in  gore, 

For  the  sad'st  tale  that  time  did  e'er  deplore. 


New  sorts  of  plagues  were  threatened  to  the  earth, 
The  raging  ocean  past  his  bounds  did  rise, 
Strange  apparitions,  and  prodigious  birth, 
Unheard-of  sickness  and  calamities, 
More  unaccustomed  and  unlooked-for  dearth, 
New  sorts  of  meteors  gazing  from  the  skies ; 


As  what  before,  had  small  or  nothing  been, 
And  only  then  their  plagues  did  but  begin. 

The  poem  dwells  here  at  length  upon  the  desola- 
tion of  these  evil  times. 


No  wonder  though  the  people  grew  profane, 
When  Churchmen's  lives  gave  laymen  leave  to  fall, 
And  did  their  former  humbleness  disdain ; 
The  shirt  of  hair  turned  coat  of  costly  pall, 
The  holy  ephod  made  a  cloak  for  gain : 
What  done  with  cunning,  was  canonical, 

And  blind  promotion  shunned  that  dangerous  road 
Which  the  old  prophets  diligently  trod. 


Hence  'twas,  that  God  so  slightly  was  adored, 
That  rock  removed,  whereon  our  faith  was  grounded, 
Conscience  esteemed  but  as  an  idle  word, 
And  being  weak,  by  vain  opinions  wounded : 
Professors'  lives  did  little  fruit  afford, 
And  in  her  sects,  religion  lay  confounded ; 
Most  sacred  things  were  merchandise  become, 
None  talked  of  texts,  but  prophesying  dumb. 


The  Church  then  rich,  and  with  such  pride  possessed, 
Was  like  the  poison  of  infectious  air, 
That  having  found  a  way  into  the  breast, 
Is  not  prescribed,  nor  long  time  stays  it  there, 
But  through  the  organs  seizeth  on  the  rest, 
The  rank  contagion  spreading  everywhere ; 
So,  from  that  evil  by  the  Church  begun, 
The  commonwealth  was  lastly  overrun. 


When  craft  crept  in,  to  cancel  wholesome  laws, 
Which  fastening  once  on  the  defective  weal, 
Where  doubts  should  cease,  they  rose  in  every  clause, 
And  made  them  hurt,  which  first  were  made  to  heal ; 
One  evil  still  another  forward  draws  : 
For  when  disorder  doth  so  far  prevail, 
That  conscience  is  cast  off,  as  out  of  use, 
Eight  is  the  cloak  of  wrong  and  all  abuse. 


Meanwhile,  the  king  thus  keeping  in  his  hold 
(In  that  his  poor  imprisoned  liberty, 
Living  a  death,  in  hunger,  want,  and  cold, 
Almost  beyond  imagined  misery), 
By  hateful  treason  secret!}'  was  sold, 
Through  keys  delivered  to  the  enemy : 

For  when  the  oppressed  is  once  up  to  the  chin,, 
Quite  overhead  all  help  to  thrust  him  in. 

In  the  Fifth  Canto, 

The  imprisoned  king  his  sceptre  doth  forsake, 
To  quit  himself  of  what  he  was  accused ; 
His  foes  him  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  take, 
Who  their  commission  fain  would  have  refused ; 
His  torturers  a  mockery  of  him  make, 
And,  basely  and  reproachfully  abused, 
By  secret  ways  to  Berkeley  he  is  led, 
And  there  in  prison  lastly  murdered. 
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When  suggesting  the  plea  for  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.,  Drayton  broke  oft'  from  a  theme  un- 
welcome to  power  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth ;  for 
disaffected  subjects  then  had  suggestions  of  deposi- 
tion on  their  tongues. 

IX. 

Much  more  he  spake ;  but  fain  would  I  be  short, 

To  this  intent  a  speech  delivering : 

Nor  may  I  be  too  curious  to  report, 

What  toucheth  the  deposing  of  a  king  : 

Wherefore  I  warn  thee,  Muse,  not  to  exhort 

The  after-times  to  this  forbidden  thing 
By  reasons  for  it  by  the  bishop  laid, 
Or  from  my  feeling  what  he  might  have  said. 

When,  after  Edward's  deposition,  the  men  reached 
Kenilworth  who  were  to  take  the  fallen  king  to  his 
death  in  Berkeley  Castle, 


This  crew  of  ribalds,  villanous,  and  nought, 
With  their  co-agents  in  this  damned  thing, 
To  noble  Leicester  their  commission  brought, 
Commanding  the  delivery  of  the  king, 
Which  (with  much  grief)  they  lastly  from  him  wrought ; 
About  the  castle  closely  hovering, 

Watching  a  time  till  silence  and  the  night, 
Could  with  convenience  privilege  their  flight. 


With  shameful  scoffs,  and  barbarous  disgrace, 
Him  on  a  lean  ill-favoured  jade  they  set, 
In  a  vile  garment,  beggarly  and  base, 
Which  (it  should  seem)  they  purposely  did  get ; 
So  carrying  him  in  a  most  wretched  case, 
Benumbed  and  beaten  with  the  cold  and  wet, 
Deprived  of  all  repose  and  natural  rest, 
With  thirst  and  hunger  grievously  oppressed. 

XXXIII. 

Yet  still  suspicious  that  he  should  be  known, 
From  beard  and  head  they  shaved  away  the  hair, 
Which  was  the  last  that  he  could  call  his  own : 
Never  left  fortune  any  wight  so  bare, 
Such  tyranny  on  king  was  never  shown, 
And  till  that  time  with  mortals  had  been  rare ; 
His  comfort  then  did  utterly  deceive  him, 
But  to  his  death  his  sorrows  did  not  leave  him. 


For  when  they  had  him  far  from  all  resort, 
They  took  him  down  from  his  poor  weary  beast, 
And  on  a  mole-hill  (for  a  state  in  court) 
With  puddle  water  him  they  lewdly  dressed, 
Then  with  his  wof  ul  miseries  made  sport ; 
And  for  his  bason,  fitting  with  the  rest, 

A  rusty  iron  skull :  0  wretched  sight ! 

Was  ever  man  so  miserably  dight  ? 

XXXV. 

His  tears  increased  the  water  with  their  fall, 
Like  a  pool,  rising  with  a  sudden  rain, 
Which  wrestled  with  the  puddle,  and  withal, 
A  troubled  circle  made  it  to  retain  ; 
His  endless  grief  which  to  his  mind  did  call, 
His  sighs  made  billows  like  a  little  main : 


Water  and  tears  contending,  whether  should 
The  mastery  have,  the  hot  ones  or  the  cold. 

xxxvi. 

Vile  traitors,  hold  off  your  unhallowed  hands, 
His  brow  upon  it  majesty  still  bears : 
Dare  ye  thus  keep  your  sovereign  lord  in  bands  ? 
And  can  your  eye  behold  the  anointed' a  tears  ? 
Or  if  your  sight  all  pity  thus  withstands, 
Are  not  your  hearts  yet  pierced  through  your  ears  ? 
The  mind  is  free,  whate'er  afflict  the  man, 
A  king  's  a  king,  do  Fortune  what  she  can. 

XXXVII. 

Dare  man  take  that  which  God  himself  hath  given  P 
Or  mortal  spill  the  spirit  by  him  infused, 
Whose  power  is  subject  to  the  power  of  heaven  ? 
Wrongs  pass  not  unrevenged,  although  excused. 
Except  that  thou  set  all  at  six  and  seven, 
Rise  majesty,  when  thou  art  thus  abused  : 
Or  for  thy  refuge,  which  way  wilt  thou  take, 
When  in  this  sort  thou  dost  thyself  forsake  'i ' 


When  in  despite  and  mockery  of  a  crown, 
A  wreath  of  grass  they  for  his  temples  make : 
Which  when  he  felt,  then  coming  from  a  swoon, 
And  that  his  spirits  a  little  'gan  to  wake  ; 
"  Fortune,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  dost  not  always  frown, 
I  see  thou  givest,  as  well  as  thou  dost  take, 
That  wanting  natural  covert  for  my  brain, 
For  that  defect,  thou  lend'st  me  this  again. 

XXXIX. 

"  To  whom,  just  Heaven,  should  I  my  grief  complain, 

Since  it  is  only  thou  that  workest  all  ? 

How  can  this  body  natural  strength  retain, 

To  suffer  things  so  much  unnatural  ? 

My  cogitations  labour  but  in  vain, 

'Tis  from  thy  justice  that  I  have  my  fall, 
That  when  so  many  miseries  do  meet, 
The  change  of  sorrow  makes  my  torment  sweet." 


Thus  they  to  Berkeley  brought  the  wretched  king, 
Which  for  their  purpose  was  the  place  forethought. 
Ye  heavenly  powers,  do  ye  behold  this  thing, 
And  let  this  deed  of  horror  to  be  wrought, 
That  might  the  nation  into  question  bring  ? 
But  O,  your  ways  with  justice  still  are  fraught ! 
But  he  is  happed  into  his  earthly  hell, 
From  whence  he  bade  the  wicked  world  farewell. 


They  lodged  him  in  a  melancholy  room, 
Where,  through  straight  windows,  the  dull  light  came  far 
(In  which  the  sun  did  at  no  season  come), 
Which  strengthened  were  with  many  an  iron  bar, 
Like  to  a  vault  under  some  mighty  tomb, 
Where  night  and  day  waged  a  continual  war ; 
Undef  whose  floor  the  common  sewer  passed, 
Up  to  the  same  a  loathsome  stench  that  cast. 


The  ominous  raven  often  he  doth  hear, 
Whose  croaking,  him  of  following  horror  tells, 
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Begetting  strange  imaginary  fear, 
With  heavy  echoes,  like  to  passing  hells : 
The  howling  dog  a  doleful  part  doth  bear, 
As  though  they  chimed  his  last  sad  burying  knells ; 
Under  his  cave  the  buzzing  screech-owl  sings, 
Beating  the  windows  with  her  fatal  wings. 


By  night  affrighted  in  his  fearful  dreams, 
Of  raging  fiends  and  goblins  that  he  meets, 
Of  falling  down  from  steep  rocks  into  streams, 
Of  deaths,  of  burials,  and  of  winding  sheets, 
Of  wandering  helpless  in  far  foreign  realms, 
Of  strong  temptations  by  seducing  sprites  ; 
Wherewith  awaked,  and  calling  out  for  aid, 
His  hollow  voice  doth  make  himself  afraid. 


Then  came  the  vision  of  his  bloody  reign, 
Marching  along  with  Lancaster's  stern  ghost, 
Twenty-eight  barons,  either  hanged  or  slain, 
Attended  with  the  rueful  mangled  host, 
That  unrevenged  did  all  that  while  remain, 
At  Burton  Bridge,  and  fatal  borough  lost ; 

Threatening  with  frowns,  and  quaking  every  limb, 
As  though  that  piecemeal  they  would  torture  him. 


And  if  it  chanced,  that  from  the  troubled  skies, 
The  least  small  star  through  any  chink  gave  light, 
Straight  ways  on  heaps  the  thronging  clouds  did  rise, 
As  though  that  heaven  were  angry  with  the  night, 
That  it  should  lend  that  comfort  to  his  eyes  ; 
Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  in  his  sight, 
As  darkness,  that  it  might  more  ugly  be, 
Through  the  least  cranny  would  not  let  him  see. 


When  all  the  affliction  that  they  could  impose 
Upon  him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  hate, 
Above  his  torments  yet  his  strength  so  rose, 
As  though  that  nature  had  conspired  with  fate ; 
Whenas  his  watchful  and  too  wary  foes, 
That  ceased  not  still  his  woes  to  aggravate, 
His  further  helps  suspected  to  prevent, 
To  take  away  his  life,  to  Berkeley  sent. 

XLVII. 

And  to  that  end  a  letter  fashioning, 
Which  in  the  words  a  double  sense  did  bear ; 
Which  seemed  to  bid  them  not  to  kill  the  king, 
Showing  withal,  how  vile  a  thing  it  were ; 
But  by  the  pointing  was  another  thing, 
And  to  dispatch  him  bids  them  not  to  fear : 

Which  taught  to  find,  the  murderers  need  no  more, 

Being  thereto  too  ready  long  before. 

XLVIII. 

When  Edward  happed  a  Chronicle  to  find 
Of  those  nine  kings  which  did  him  there  precede, 
Which  some  there  lodged  forgotten  had  behind, 
On  which  to  pass  the  hours  he  fell  to  read, 
Thinking  thereby  to  recreate  his  mind  : 
But  in  his  breast  that  did  sore  conflicts  breed : 
For  when  true  sorrow  once  the  fancy  seizeth, 
Whate'er  we  see,  our  misery  increaseth, 


And  to  that  Norman,  entering  on  this  isle, 
Called  William  Conqueror,  first  his  time  he  plies, 
The  fields  of  Hastings  how  he  did  defile 
With  Saxon  blood,  and  Harold  did  surprise ; 
And  those  which  he  so  could  not  reconcile, 
How  over  them  he  long  did  tyrannize : 

Where  he  read,  how  the  strong  o'ercame  the  strong, 
As  God  ofttimes  makes  wrong  to  punish  wrong. 


How,  Robert  then  his  eldest  son  abroad, 
Ruf  us  his  second  seized  on  his  estate, 
His  father's  steps  apparently  that  trod, 
Depressing  those  who  had  been  conquered  late ; 
But  as  on  them  he  kid  a  heavy  load, 
So  was  he  guerdoned  "by  impartial  fate  : 

For  whilst  men's  rooms  for  beasts  he  did  intend, 

He  in  that  forest  had  a  beastly  end. 


Henry,  his  young'st,  his  brother  William  dead, 
Taketh  the  crown  from  his  usurping  hand, 
Due  to  the  eldest,  good  Duke  Robert's  head, 
Not  then  returned  from  the  Holy  Land : 
Whose  power  was  there  so  much  diminished, 
That  he  his  foe  not  able  to  withstand, 
Was  ta'en  in  battle,  and  his  eyes  outdone, 
For  which  the  seas  left  Henry  not  a  son. 


To  Maud  the  empress  he  the  sceptre  leaves, 
His  only  daughter,  whom  (through  false  pretext) 
Stephen  Earl  of  Bulloin  from  the  kingdom  heaves, 
The  conqueror's  nephew,  in  succession  next, 
By  which  the  land  a  stranger  war  receives, 
Wherewith  it  long  was  miserably  vexed  : 
Till  Stephen  failing,  and  his  issue  gone, 
The  heir  of  Maud  steps  up  into  the  throne. 


Henry  the  Second,  Maud  the  empress'  son, 
Of  the  English  kings,  Plantagenet  the  first, 
By  Stephen's  end,  a  glorious  reign  begun  ; 
But  yet  his  greatness  strangely  was  accursed, 
By  his  son  Henry's  coronation : 
Which  to  his  age  much  woe  and  sorrow  nursed, 
When  his,  whom  he  had  laboured  to  make  great, 
Abroad  his  towns,  at  home  usurped  his  seat. 


Richard,  his  son,  him  worthily  succeeds, 
Who  not  content  with  what  was  safely  ours 
(A  man  whose  mind  sought  after  glorious  deeds), 
Into  the  East  transports  the  English  powers ; 
Where,  with  his  sword  whilst  many  a  pagan  bleeds. 
Relentless  fate  doth  haste  on  his  last  hours, 
By  one  whose  sire  he  justly  there  had  slain, 
With  a  sharp  arrow  shot  into  the  brain. 


Next  followed  him  his  faithless  brother  John, 
By  Arthur's  murder  (compassed  by  his  might) 
His  brother  Geoffrey,  the  Earl  of  Britain's  son : 
But  he  by  poison  was  repaid  his  spite  : 
For  whilst  he  strove  to  have  made  all  his  own 
(For  what  he  got  by  wrong,  he  held  his  right), 
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And  on  the  clergy  tyrannously  fed, 
Was  by  a  monk  of  Swinstead  poisoned. 


Henry  his  son,  then  crowned  very  young, 
For  hate  the  English  to  the  father  bare, 
The  son's  here  reigning  was  in  question  long, 
Who  thought,  on  France  t'  have  cast  the  kingdom's  care 
With  whom  the  barons,  insolent  and  strong, 
For  the  old  charter  in  commotion  were : 
Which  his  long  reign  did  with  much  care  molest, 
Yet  with  much  peace  went  lastly  to  his  rest. 


Of  him  descends  a  prince,  stout,  just,  and  sage 
(In  all  things  happy,  but  in  him,  his  son), 
In  whom  wise  Nature  did  herself  engage, 
More  than  in  man,  in  Edward  to  have  done  , 
Whose  happy  reign  recured  the  former  rage, 
By  the  large  bounds  he  to  his  empire  won : 

"0  God,"  quoth  he,  "  had  he  my  pattern  been, 
Heaven  had  not  poured  these  plagues  upon  my  sin." 


Turning  the  leaf,  he  found  at  unawares, 
What  day  young  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  was  born ; 
Which  letters  looked  like  conjuring  characters, 
Or  to  despite  him  they  were  set  in  scorn, 
Blotting  the  paper  like  disfiguring  scars  : 
"  O,  let  that  name,"  quoth  he,  "from  books  be  torn, 
Lest  in  that  place  the  sad  displeased  earth 
Do  loath  itself,  as  slandered  with  my  birth. 


"  Be  thence  hereafter  human  birth  exiled, 
Sunk  to  a  lake,  or  swallowed  by  the  sea ; 
And  future  ages  asking  for  that  child, 
Say  'twas  abortive,  or  'twas  stolen  away  : 
And  lest,  O  time,  thou  be  therewith  defiled, 
In  thy  unnumbered  hours  devour  that  day  : 
Let  all  be  done,  that  power  can  bring  to  pass, 
To  make  forgot,  that  such  a  one  there  was." 


The  troubled  tears  then  standing  in  his  eyes, 
Through  which  he  did  upon  the  letters  look, 
Made  them,  to  seem  like  roundlets,  that  arise 
By  a  stone  cast  into  a  standing  brook, 
Appearing  to  him  in  such  various  wise, 
And  at  one  time  such  sundry  fashions  took, 
As  like  deluding  goblins  did  affright, 
And  with  their  foul  shapes  terrify  his  sight. 


And  on  his  death-bed  sits  him  down  at  last, 
His  fainting  spirits  foreshowing  danger  nigh, 
When  the  doors  forth  a  fearful  howling  cast, 
To  let  those  in,  "by  whom  he  was  die : 
At  whose  approach,  whilst  there  he  lay  aghast, 
Those  ruthless  villains  did  upon  him  fly ; 
Who  seeing  none  to  whom  to  call  for  aid, 
Thus  to  these  cruel  regicides  he  said  : 


"  0  be  not  authors  of  so  vile  an  act, 
My  blood  on  your  posterity  to  bring, 


With  after-time  with  horror  shall  distract, 
When  fame  shall  tell  it  how  you  killed  a  king: 
And  yet  more,  by  the  manner  of  the  fact, 
Mortality  so  much  astonishing, 
That  they  should  count  their  wickedness  scarce  sin, 
Compared  to  that,  which  done  by  you  hath  been. 


"  And  since  you  deadly  hate  me,  let  me  live ; 
Yea  this  advantage  angry  heaven  hath  left, 
Which,  except  life,  hath  ta'en  what  it  did  give : 
But  that  revenge  should  not  from  you  be  reft, 
Me  yet  with  greater  misery  to  grieve, 
Hath  still  reserved  this  from  its  former  theft ; 

That  this,  which  might  of  all  these  plagues  prevent  me 
Were  I  deprived  it,  lasteth  to  torment  me." 


Thus  spake  this  wof  ul  and  distressed  lord, 
As  yet  his  breath  found  passage  to  and  fro, 
With  many  a  short  pant,  many  a  broken  word, 
Many  a  sore  groan,  many  a  grievous  throw, 
Whilst  him  his  spirit  could  any  strength  afford 
To  his  last  gasp,  to  move  them  with  his  woe ; 
Till  overmastered  by  their  too  much  strength, 
His  sickly  heart  submitted  at  the  length. 

LXV. 

When  'twixt  two  beds  they  closed  his  wearied  corse, 
Basely  uncovering  his  most  secret  part, 
And  without  human  pity  or  remorse, 
With  a  hot  spit  they  thrust  him  to  the  heart. 
O  that  my  pen  had  in  it  but  that  force, 
To  express  the  pain !  but  that  surpasseth  art ; 
And  that  the  soul  must  even  with  trembling  do, 
For  words  want  weight,  nor  can  they  reach  thereto. 


When  those  (in  the  depth  and  dead  time  of  the  night) 
Poor  simple  people,  that  then  dwelled  near, 
Whom  that  strange  noise  did  wondrously  affright, 
That  his  last  shriek  did  in  his  parting  hear, 
As  pitying  that  most  miserable  wight 
(Betwixt  compassion  and  obedient  fear) , 
Turned  up  their  eyes,  with  heaviness  oppressed, 
Praying  to  Heaven  to  give  the  soul  good  rest. 

LXVII. 

Berkeley,  whose  fair  seat  hath  been  famous  long, 
Let  thy  sad  echoes  shriek  a  deadly  sound, 
To  the  vast  air  complain  his  grievous  wrong, 
And  keep  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  wound, 
The  tears  that  dropped  from  his  dead  eyes  among, 
In  their  black  footsteps  printed  on  the  ground, 
Thereby  that  all  the  ages  that  succeed, 
May  call  to  mind  the  foulness  of  their  deed. 

LXVIII. 

Let  thy  largo  buildings  still  retain  his  groans, 
His  sad  complaints  by  learning  to  repeat, 
And  let  the  dull  walls  and  the  senseless  stones, 
By  the  impression  of  his  torment  sweat, 
And  for  not  able  to  express  his  moans, 
Therefore  with  pain  and  agony  replete, 

That  all  may  thither  come,  that  shall  be  told  it, 

As  in  a  mirror  clearly  to  behold  it, 
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LXIX. 

And  let  the  genius  of  that  wof  ul  place 
Become  the  guide  to  his  more  frightful  ghost, 
With  hair  dishevelled,  and  a  ghastly  face, 
And  haunt  the  prison  where  his  life  was  lost, 
And  as  the  den  of  horror  and  disgrace, 
Let  it  be  fearful  over  all  the  coast ; 

That  those  hereafter  that  do  travel  near, 
Never  may  view  it,  but  with  heavy  cheer. 

The  Sixth  and  last  Canto  tells  of  Mortimer, 
now  Earl  of  March,  and  the  enamoured  queen  in 
their  high  state  at  Nottingham,  with  the  Queen's 
Paradise,  which  she  called  the  Tower  of  Mortimer. 
But  the  young  king,  Edward  III.,  by  way  of  a  cave 
that  communicated  with  the  castle  keep,  entered  at 
night  with  an  armed  band. 


Unarmed  was  March  (she  only  in  his  arms 
Too  soft  a  shield  to  bear  their  boisterous  blows), 
Who  least  of  all  suspected  such  alarms, 
And  to  be  so  encountered  by  his  foes, 
When  he  was  most  improvident  of  harms. 
O,  had  he  had  but  weapons  to  his  woes ! 
Either  his  valour  had  his  life  redeemed, 
Or  in  her  sight  died  happily  esteemed. 


But  there,  about  him  looking  for  the  king, 
Whom  he  supposed  his  judgment  could  not  miss ; 
Which  when  he  found,  by  his  imagining, 
Of  those  most  perfect  lineaments  of  his  : 
Quoth  he,  "  The  man  that  to  thy  crown  did  bring 
Thee,  at  thy  hands  might  least  have  looked  for  this ; 

And  in  this  place,  the  least  of  all  the  rest, 

Where  only  sacred  solitude  is  blessed. 

LXVIII. 
"  Her  presence  frees  the  offender  of  this  ill, 

Whose  God-like  greatness  makes  the  place  divine ; 

And  canst  thou,  king,  thus  countermand  her  will, 

Who  gave  to  thee  the  power  that  now  is  thine, 

And  in  her  arms  in  safety  kept  thee  still, 

As  in  a  most  inviolated  shrine  ? 

Yet  dar'st  thou  irreligiously  despise, 
And  thus  profane  these  sacred  liberties." 

LXIX. 
But,  even  as  when  old  Ilion  was  surprised, 

The  Grecians  issuing  from  the  wooden  horse, 

The  pride  and  fury  roughly  exercised, 

Opening  the  wide  gates,  letting  in  their  force, 

Putting  in  act  what  was  before  devised, 

Without  all  human  pity  or  remorse  ; 
Even  so  did  they,  with  whose  confused  sound, 
Words   were   not  heard,  and   poor  complaints  were 
drowned. 

LXX. 

Dissolved  to  tears,  she  followed  him :  O  tears ! 
Elixir-like,  turn  all  to  pearl  you  touch  ; 
To  weep  with  her,  the  hard  wall  scarce  forbears, 
The  woful  words  she  uttered  were  such, 
Able  to  wound  the  impenetrablest  ears,  \ 

Her  plaints  so  piercing,  and  her  grief  so  much :    \ 


And  to  the  king,  when  she  at  last  could  come, 
Thus  to  him  spake,  though  he  to  her  were  dumb. 


"  Dear  son,"  quoth  she,  "  let  not  his  blood  be  spilt, 

So  often  ventured  to  redeem  thy  crown. 

In  all  his  life  can  there  be  found  that  guilt  ? 

Think  of  his  love,  on  which  thou  once  shouldst  frown  i 

'Twas  he  thy  seat  that  so  substantial  built  ? 

Long  with  his  shoulder  saved  from  shaking  down ; 
'Twas  he  the  means  that  first  for  thee  did  find, 
To  pass  for  France,  to  exercise  thy  mind. 

LXXII. 

"  Even  for  the  love  thou  bear'st  to  that  dear  blood, 
From  which,  my  son,  thou  didst  receive  thy  life, 
Play  not  the  niggard  in  so  small  a  good, 
With  her,  to  whom  thy  bounties  should  be  rife, 
Begged  on  those  knees,  at  which  thou  oft  hast  stood : 
O,  let  my  upheld  hands  appease  this  strife ! 
Let  not  the  breath  from  this  sad  bosom  sent, 
Without  thy  pity  be  but  vainly  spent." 

LXXIII. 

When  in  the  tumult,  with  the  sudden  fright, 
Whilst  every  one  for  safety  sought  about, 
And  none  regarded  to  maintain  the  light, 
Which  being  overwasted,  was  gone  out ; 
It  being  then  the  mid-time  of  the  night, 
Ere  they  could  quit  the  castle  of  the  rout ; 
The  queen  alone  (at  least,  if  any  near, 
They  were  her  women,  almost  dead  with  fear). 

LXXIV. 

When  horror,  darkness,  and  her  inward  woe, 
Began  to  work  on  her  afflicted  mind, 
Upon  her  weakness  tyrannizing  so, 
As  they  would  do  their  utmost,  in  their  kind, 
And  as  then  those,  she  need  no  other  foe, 
Such  power  her  fortune  had  to  them  assigned, 

To  rack  her  conscience  (by  their  torture  due) 

Itself  to  accuse  of  whatsoe'er  it  knew. 


"  0  God ! "  thought  she,  "  is  yet  an  hour  scarce  passed, 

Since  that  my  greatness,  my  command  more  high, 

And  eminency  wherein  I  was  placed 

Won  me  respect  in  every  humble  eye  ? 

How  am  I  now  abused  ?  how  disgraced  ? 

Did  ever  queen  in  my  dejection  lie  ?" 

These  things  she  pondered,  as  despair  still  brought 
Their  sundry  forms  into  her  troubled  thought. 

LXXVI. 

To  London  thus  they  March  a  prisoner  led, 
Which  there  had  oft  been  courted  by  the  queen, 
From  whom  his  friends  and  his  late  followers  fled, 
Of  many  a  gallant  followed  that  had  been, 
Of  which  there  was  not  one  durst  show  his  head, 
Much  less  to  abet  his  side  that  durst  be  seen ; 
Which  at  his  fall  made  them  to  wonder  more, 
Who  saw  the  pomp  wherein  he  lived  before. 

LXXVII. 

O  misery !  where  once  thou  art  possessed, 
See  but  how  quickly  thou  canst  alter  kind, 
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And  like  a  Circe,  metamorphosest 

The  man,  that  hath  not  a  most  God-like  mind. 

The  fainting  spirit,  0  how  thou  canst  infest ! 

Whose  yielding  frailty  easily  thou  canst  find, 
And  by  thy  vicious  presence,  with  a  breath 
Gives  him  up  fettered,  basely  feared  to  death. 

LXXVIII. 

When  soon  the  king  a  parliament  decreed 
(Ne'er  till  that  time  sole  master  of  his  crown), 
And  against  March  doth  legally  proceed, 
Fitted  with  tools  to  dig  that  mountain  down, 
To  which  both  high,  and  low  took  special  heed  ; 
He  ne'er  had  fawn,  but  then  he  had  a  frown, 

King  Edward's  blood,  with  both  the  Spensers',  call 
For  vengeance  on  him,  by  the  voice  of  all. 

LXXIX. 

With  dear  Kent's  death  his  credit  next  they  blot, 
Then  on  him  lay  the  wards  and  liveries, 
Which  he  by  craft  into  his  hands  had  got, 
The  sums  then  seized  to  his  treasuries  : 
Then  Joan  the  princess,  married  to  the  Scot,  ' 
The  sign  at  Stanhope  to  the  enemies : 
With  all  things  ripped  from  the  records  of  time, 
That  any  way  might  aggravate  his  crime. 


O  dire  revenge !  when  thou  bytime  art  raked 
Out  of  the  ashes  which  have  hid  thee  long 
(Wherein  thou  lay'st,  as  thou  hadst  quite  been  slaked), 
And  becom'st  kindled  with  the  breath  of  wrong, 
How  soon  thy  hideous  fury  is  awaked  ? 
From  thy  poor  sparks,  what  flames  are  quickly  sprung  ? 
To  waste  their  tops,  how  soon  dost  thou  aspire, 
Whose  weight  and  greatness  once  repressed  thy  fire  ? 

LXXXI. 

And  what  availed  his  answer  in  that  case  ? 

Which  the  time  then  did  utterly  distaste, 

And  looked  upon  him  with  so  stern  a  face, 

As  it  his  actions  utterly  disgraced : 

No  friendly  bosom  gave  him  any  place, 

Who  was  clean  out  of  all  opinion  cast ; 
Taking  his  pen,  his  sorrows  to  deceive, 
Thus  of  the  queen  he  lastly  took  his  leave. 

Then  follows  Mortimer's  letter  to  Isabella ;  after 
which,  thus  the  poem  ends  : 


When  secretly  he  sent  this  letter  to  her, 
Whose  superscription  was  her  princely  style  ; 
She  knew  the  hand,  and  thought  it  came  to  woo  her, 
With  which  conceit  she  pleased  herself  a  while, 
Than  which  no  one  thing  served  so  to  undo  her, 
By  feeding  her  with  flattery  and  with  guile, 
To  make  her  still  more  sensible  of  pain, 
Which  her  sad  heart  was  shortly  to  sustain. 


Using  her  fingers  to  rip  up  the  seal, 
Which  help  to  hide  these  ill  news  from  her  eyes, 
Loth  as  it  were  such  tidings  to  reveal, 
As  might  her  senses  suddenly  surprise ; 
But  when  her  white  hand  did  so  hardly  deal 
With  the  poor  paper,  that  the  wax  must  rise, 


It  stuck  upon  her  fingers  bloody  red, 

As  to  portend  some  dear  blood  should  be  shed. 


When  by  degrees  she  easily  doth  begin, 
And  as  a  fish  plays  with  a  baited  hook, 
So  softly  yet  she  swallowed  sorrow  in, 
Till  she  her  bane  into  her  bowels  took  ; 
And  then  she  sees  the  expenses  of  her  sin, 
Sadly  set  down  in  that  black  doomsday  book, 
And  the  dear  sums  that  were  to  be  defrayed, 
Before  the  debt  were  absolutely  paid. 

xcn. 

Whole  hosts  of  sorrows  her  sick  heart  assail, 
When  every  letter  lanced  her  like  a  dart, 
Striving  against  her  which  should  most  prevail, 
And  yet  not  one  but  pricked  her  to  the  heart : 
Where  one  word  might  another's  woe  bewail, 
And  with  its  neighbour  seemed  to  bear  a  part, 
Each  line  served  for  so  true  a  text  to  her, 
As  in  her  woes  would  no  way  let  her  err. 


Grief  bad  her  look,  yet  soon  it  bad  her  leave, 
Wherewith  o'ercharged  she  neither  sees  nor  hears, 
Her  usefullest  senses  soonest  her  deceive, 
The  sight  shuts  up  her  eyes,  the  sound  her  ears, 
And  of  her  reading  doth  her  quite  bereave, 
When  for  a  fescue  she  doth  use  her  tears, 

Which  when  some  line  she  loosely  over  passed, 
The  drops  could  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last. 


Somewhat  at  length  recovering  of  her  sight, 
Deeply  she  cursed  her  sorrow-seeing  eye, 
And  said  she  was  deluded  by  the  light, 
Or  was  abused  by  the  orthography, 
Or  some  one  had  devised  it  in  spite, 
Pointing  it  false,  her  scholarship  to  try ; 
Thus  when  we  fondly  flatter  our  desires, 
Our  best  conceits  do  prove  the  greatest  liars. 


Her  trembling  hand,  as  in  a  fever  quakes, 
Wherewith  the  paper  doth  a  little  stir, 
Which  she  imagines  at  her  sorrow  shakes, 
And  pities  it,  which  she  thinks  pities  her ; 
Each  small  thing  somewhat  to  the  greater  makes, 
And  to  her  humour  something  doth  infer  : 
Her  woe-tied  tongue  but  when  she  once  could  free, 
"  Sweet  Mortimer,  my  most-loved  lord,"  qcoth  she, 


For  thy  dear  ashes  be  my  breast  the  urn, 
Which  as  a  relic  I  of  thee  will  save, 
Mixed  with  the  tears  that  I  for  thee  shall  mourn, 
Which  in  this  bosom  shall  their  burial  have  ; 
Out  of  which  place  they  never  shall  return, 
Nor  give  the  honour  to  another  grave : 
But  here,  as  in  a  temple,  be  preserved, 
Wherein  thy  image  is  most  lively  carved. 

xcvn. 

Then  breaks  she  out  in  cursing  of  her  son, 
But  Mortimer  so  runneth  in  her  mind, 
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As  that  she  ended  ere  she  had  begun, 
Speaking  before  what  should  have  come  behind  : 
From  that  she  to  another  course  doth  run, 
To  be  revenged  in  some  notorious  kind, 

By  stab,  or  poison ;  and  she'll  swear  to  both, 
But  for  her  life  she  could  not  find  an  oath. 

XCVIII. 

She  pen  and  paper  takes,  and  makes  no  doubt, 
But  the  king's  cruel  dealing  to  discover ; 
But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about, 
Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  scribbling  to  her  lover  : 
Here  she  put  in,  and  there  she  blotted  out, 
Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her, 

That  turning  back  to  read  what  she  had  writ, 
She  tore  the  paper  and  condemned  her  wit. 


But  from  her  passion  being  somewhat  raised, 
Like  one  that  lately  had  been  in  a  swound, 
Or  felt  some  strange  extremity  appeased, 
That  had  been  taken  from  some  blow  or  wound, 
Yet  on  that  part  it  had  so  strongly  seized, 
That  for  the  same  no  remedy  was  found ; 
But  at  the  very  point  their  life  to  lose, 
As  they  their  goods,  she  doth  her  grief  dispose. 


Quoth  she,  "  King  Edward,  as  thou  art  my  son, 
Leaving  the  world,  this  legacy  I  leave  thee  : 
My  heart's  true  love,  my  Mortimer  hath  won, 
And  yet  of  all  he  shall  not  so  bereave  thee ; 
But  for  this  mischief  to  thy  mother  done, 
Take  thou  my  curse,  so  that  it  may  outlive  thee, 
That  as  thy  deed  doth  daily  me  torment, 
So  may  my  curse  thee,  by  my  testament. 


"And  henceforth  in  this  solitary  place, 
Ever  residing  from  the  public  sight, 
A  private  life  I  willingly  embrace, 
No  more  rejoicing  in  the  obvious  light, 
To  consummate  this  too  long  lingering  space, 
Till  death  enclose  me  in  continual  night, 
Let  never  sleep  more  close  my  wearied  eye, 
So  Isabella,  lay  thee  down,  and  die." 


CHAPTER   XL 
DRAYTON'S  "  POLYOLBION." 

DRAYTON'S  "Polyolbion"  is  a  poetical  description, 
county  by  county,  of  his  native  land,  happy  in  many 
ways,  as  that  name  implies.  The  opening  sets  forth 
its  purpose.  I  quote  here  with  the  old  spelling. 

THE    FIRST    SONG. 

Of  Albions  glorious  He  the  Wonders  whilst  I  write, 
The  sundry  varying  soyles,  the  pleasures  infinite 
(Where  heate  kills  not  the  cold,  nor  cold  expells  the  heat, 
The  calmes  too  mildly  small,  nor  winds  too  roughly  great, 
Nor  night  doth  hinder  day,  nor  day  the  night  doth  wrong, 
The  Summer  not  too  short,  the  Winter  not  too  long) 
What  helpe  shall  I  invoke  to  ayde  my  Muse  the  while  ? 
Thou  Genius  of  the  place  (this  most  renowned  He) 


Which  liuedst  long  before  the  All-earth-drowning  Flood, 
Whilst  yet  the  world  did  swarme  with  her  Gigantick  brood ; 
Goe  thou  before  me  still  thy  circling  shores  about, 
And  in  this  wandring  Maze  helpe  to  conduct  me  out : 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  showe 
Which  way  thy  Forrests  range,  which  way  thy  Riuers  flowe ; 
Wise  Genius,  by  thy  helpe  that  so  I  may  discry 
How  thy  faire  Mountaines  stand,  and  how  thy  Vallyes  lie  ; 
From  those  cleere  pearlie  Cleeucs  which  see  the  Mornings 

pride, 

And  check  the  surlie  Impes  of  Neptune  when  they  chide, 
Vnto  the  big-swolne  waues  in  the  Iberian  streame, 
Where  Titan  still  vnyokes  his  fiery-hoofed  Teame, 
And  oft  his  flaming  locks  in  lushious  Nectar  steepes, 
When  from  Olympus  top  he  plungeth  in  the  Deepes : 
That  from  th'  Armor ick  sands,  on  surging  Neptunes  leas 
Through  the  Hibernick  Gulfe  (those  rough  Verginian  seas) 
My  verse  with  wings  of  skill  may  flie  a  loftie  gate, 
As  Amphitrite  clips  this  Hand  Fortunate, 
Till  through  the  sleepy  Maine  to  Tliuly  I  haue  gone, 
And  seene  the  frozen  lies,  the  cold  Ducalidon, 
Amongst  whose  Iron  rockcs  grym  Sattirne  yet  remaines, 
Bound  in  those  gloomie  Caues  with  Adamantine  chaines. 

Yee  sacred  Bards,  that  to  your  Harps  melodious  strings 
Sung  th'  ancient  Heroes  deeds  (the  monuments  of  Kings) 
And  in  your  dreadfull  verse  ingrau'd  the  prophecies, 
The  aged  worlds  descents,  and  Genealogies ; 
If,  as  those  Druides  taught,  which  kept  the  British  rites, 
And    dwelt    in   darksome   Groues,   there   counsailing    with 

sprites 

(But  their  opinions  faild,  by  error  led  awry 
As  since  cleere  truth  hath  shew'd  to  their  posteritie) 
When  these  our  soules  by  death  our  bodies  doe  forsake, 
They  instantlie  againe  doe  other  bodies  take ; 
I  could  haue  wisht  your  spirits  redoubled  in  my  breast, 
To  giue  my  verse  applause,  to  times  eternall  rest. 


Each  county  is  set  forth  in  a  song,  and  the  songs 
are  illustrated  by  maps,  of  which  I  give  copy  of  one, 
reduced  to  a  third  of  its  original  size.  The  first 
eighteen  books  of  "  Polyolbion  "  were  published  in 
1612.  In  1622  the  whole  poem  appeared  in  thirty 
books,  and  about  thirty  thousand  lines.  Notes 
were  furnished  by  John  Selden.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  may  be  represented  by  the  song  in  which 
Drayton  set  forth  the  praises  of  his  native  county, 
Warwickshire. 


THE    THIRTEENTH    SONG. 
THE  AKGVMENT. 

This  Song  our  Shire  of  Warwick  sounds; 
Reviues  old  Ardens  ancient  bounds. 
Through  many  shapes  the  Muse  hcerc  roues  ; 
Note  sporting  in  those  shady  Groues, 
The  tunes  of  Birds  oft  states  to  hcare  : 
Then,  finding  Herds  of  lust  ie  Deare, 
She  Huntresse-like  the  Hart  pursues  ; 
And  like  a  Hermit  walks,  to  chuse 
The  Simples  euery  ichere  that  growe  ; 
Comes  Ancors  glory  next  to  shotcc  ; 
Tells  Guy  ofW&rwicks  famous  deeds  ; 
To  th'  Vale  of  Red-horse  then  proceeds, 
To  play  her  part  the  rest  among  ; 
There  shutteth  vp  her  thirteenth  Sony. 
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MAP  OF  SURREY  AND  SUSSEX.    (From  Drayton's  "Polgolbion.") 


Vpon  the  Mid-lands  now  th'  industrious  Muse  doth  fall ; 
That  Shire  which  wee  the  hart  of  England  well  may  call, 
As  shee  her  selfe  extends  (the  midst  which  is  decreed) 
Betwixt  /S.  Michaels  Mount,  and  .S«rMH<;&-bord'ring  Tweed, 
Braue  Warwick ;  that  abroad  so  long  advanc't  her  Beare, 
By  her  illustrious  Earles  renowned  euery  where  ; 
Aboue  her  neighboring  Shires  which  alwaies  bore  her  head. 

My  natiue  Country  then,  which  so  braue  spirits  hast  bred, 
If  there  be  vertue  yet  remaining  in  thy  earth, 
Or  any  good  of  thine  thou  breathd'st  into  my  birth, 
Accept  it  as  thine  owne  whilst  now  I  sing  of  thee  ; 
Of  all  thy  later  Brood  th"  vnworthiest  though  I  bee. 

Muse,  first  of  Arden  tell,  whose  foot-steps  yet  are  found 
In  her  rough  wood-lands  more  then  any  other  ground 
That  mighty  Arden  held  euen  in  her  height  of  pride ; 
Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other,  Severns  side. 

The  very  sound  of  these,  the  Wood-Nymphs  doth  awake : 
When  thus  of  her  owne  selfe  the  ancient  Forrest  spake ; 

My  many  goodly  sites  when  first  I  came  to  showe, 
Here  opened  I  the  way  to  myne  owne  ouer-throwe  : 
For,  when  the  world  found  out  the  fitnesse  of  my  soyle, 
The  gripple  wretch  began  immediatly  to  spoyle 
My  tall  and  goodly  woods,  and  did  my  grounds  inclose  : 
By  which,  in  little  time  my  bounds  I  came  to  lose. 

When  Britaine  first  her  fields  with  Villages  had  fild, 
Her  people  wexing  still,  and  wanting  where  to  build, 
They  oft  dislodg'd  the  Hart,  and  set  their  houses,  where 
He  in  the  Brooms  and  Brakes  had  long  time  made  his  leyre. 
Of  all  the  Forrests  heere  within  this  mightie  He, 
If  those  old  Britains  then  me  Soueraigne  did  instile, 
I  needs  must  be  the  great'st ;  for  greatnesse  tis  alone 
That  giues  ouf  kind  the  place  :  else  were  there  many  a  one 
For  pleasantnes  of  shade  that  farre  doth  mee  excell. 
But,  of  our  Forrests  kind  the  quality  to  tell, 
We  equally  partake  with  Wood-land  as  with  Plaine, 
Alike  with  Hill  and  Dale ;  and  euery  day  maintaine 
The  sundry  kinds  of  beasts  vpon  our  copious  wast's, 
That  men  for  profit  breed,  as  well  as  those  of  chase. 

254 


Here  Arden  of  her  selfe  ceast  any  more  to  showe ; 
And  with  her  Sylvan  ioyes  the  Muse  along  doth  goe. 

When  Pkce&us  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  Winters  waue,, 
No  sooner  doth  the  Earth  her  flowerie  bosome  braue, 
At  such  time  as  the  Yeere  brings  on  the  pleasant  Spring, 
But  Hunts-vp  to  the  Morne  the  feath'red  Sylvans  sing : 
And  in  the  lower  Groue,  as  in  the  rising  Knole, 
Vpon  the  highest  spray  of  euery  mounting  pole, 
Those  Quirristers  are  pearcht  with  many  a  speckled  breast. 
Then  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly  glittring  East 
Guilds  euery  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  Night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearle,  to  please  the  Mornings  sight : 
On  which   the    Mirthfull    Quires,   with  their   cleere   open 

throats, 

Vnto  the  ioyf  ull  Morne  so  straine  their  warbling  notes, 
That  Hills  and  Valleys  ring,  and  euen  the  ecchoing  Ayre 
Seemes  all  compos' d  of  sounds,  about  them  euery  where. 
The  Throstell,  with  shrill  Sharps ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  awake  the  lustlesse  Sunne  ;  or  chyding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  comming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill : 
The  Woosell  neere  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  Nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  vs  see 
That  from  all  other  Birds  his  tunes  should  different  bee : 
For,  with  their  vocall  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May ; 
Vpon  his  dulcet  pype  the  Merle  doth  onely  play. 
When  in  the  lower  Brake,  the  Nightingale  hard-by, 
In  such  lamenting  straines  the  ioyf  ull  howres  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  Birds  shee  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 
And,  but  that  Nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 
Each  Bird  to  her  owne  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 
They  else,  alone  to  heare  that  Charmer  of  the  Night 
(The  more  to  vse  their  eares)  their  voyces  sure  would  spare* 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 
As  man  to  set  in  Parts,  at  first  had  learn'd  of  her. 

To  Philomell  the  next,  the  Linet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  Wood-Larke  place  we  then, 
The  Eed- sparrow,  the  Nope,  the  Ked-breas*-,  and  the  Wren, 
The  Yellow-pate  :  which  though  shee  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 
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Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pype  then  shee. 
And  of  these  chaunting  Fowles,  the  Goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  Tydie  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 
The  laughing  Hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  lay, 
The  Softer,  with  the  Shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaues, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaues) 
Thus  sing  away  the  Morne,  vntill  the  mounting  Sunne, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs,  his  golden  head  hath  runne, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  Couert  creeps 
To  kisse  the  gentle  Shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 
And  neere  to   these  our  Thicks,  the  wild  and  frightfull 

Heards, 

Not  hearing  other  noyse  but  this  of  chattering  Birds, 
Feed  fairely  on  the  Launds ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  Deere  : 
Here  walke,  the  stately  Ked,  the  freckled  Fallowe  there : 
The  Bucks  and  lusty  Stags  amongst  the  llascalls  strew' d, 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  Beasts  which  we  for  our  veneriall  name, 
The  Hart  amongst  the  rest,  the  Hunters  noblest  game  : 
Of  which  most  Princely  Chase  sith  none  did  ere  report, 
Or  by  description  touch,  t'  expresse  that  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  haue  well  beseem'd  th'  ancients  nobler  Songs) 
To  our  old  Arden  heere,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shall  shee  not  invoke  the  Muses  to  her  ayde  ; 
But  thee  Diana  bright,  a  Goddesse  and  a  mayd : 
In  many  a  huge-growne  Wood,  and  many  a  shady  Groue, 
"Which  oft  hast  borne  thy  Bowe  (great  Huntresse)  vs'd  to  roue 
At  many  a  cruell  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  Lyon,  Panther,  Ounce,  the  Beare,  and  Tiger  fierce  ; 
And    following    thy   fleet   Game,   chaste  mightie    Forrests 

Queene, 

With  thy  disheueld  Nymphs  attyr'd  in  youthfull  greene, 
About  the  Launds  hast  scowr'd,  and  Wastes  both  farre  and 

neere, 
Braue   Huntresse  :  but  no  beast   shall  proue  thy  Quarries 

heere ; 

Saue  those  the  best  of  Chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  Eed, 
The  Stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  statelinesse  of  head, 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.     For  whom,  when  with  his  hounds 
The  laboring  Hunter  tufts  the  thicke  vnbarbed  grounds 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  Hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  doe  find  ;  or  thorough  skilfull  heed, 
The  Huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  perceaues, 
Or  entring  of  the  thicke  by  pressing  of  the  greaues 
Where   he  hath  gone  to  lodge.     Now  when  the  Hart  doth 

heare 

The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leyre, 
He  rouzing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  Brakes  doth  driue, 
As  though  vp  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  riue. 
And  through  the  combrous  thicks,  as  fearef ully  he  makes 
Hee  with  his  branched  head,  the  tender  Saplings  shakes, 
That   sprinkling  their  moyst  pearle  doe  seeme  for  him  to 

weepe ; 

When  after  goes  the  Cry,  with  yellings  lowd  and  deepe, 
That  all  the  Forrest  rings,  and  euery  neighbouring  place  : 
And  there  is  net  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  Chase. 
Rechating  with  his  home,  which  then  the  Hunter  cheeres, 
Whilst  still  the  lustie  Stag  his  high-palm'd  head  vp-beares, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  vnbent  knees  vpright, 
Expressing  (from  all  beasts)  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  perceiues, 
That  hee  his  speed  must  trust,  his  vsuall  walke  he  leaues ; 
And  or'e  the  Champaine  flies :  which  when  th'  assembly  find, 
Each  followes,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  becing  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  Deere 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kenncll  cast  arere) 


Doth  beat  the  Brooks  and  Ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  soyle : 

That  seruing  not,  then  proues  if  he  his  sent  can  foyle, 

And  makes  amongst  the  Heards,  and  flocks  of  shag-wooll'd 

Sheepe, 

Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their  keepe. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies, 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walke,  the  wayes  and  fallowes  tryes. 
Whom  when  the  Plow-man  meets,  his  teame  he  letteth  stand 
T"  assaile  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hooke  in  hand, 
The  Shepheard  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  halow : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  Huntsmen 

follow ; 

Vntill  the  noble  Deere  through  toyle  bereau'd  of  strength, 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  fayling  him  at  length, 
The  Villages  attempts,  enrag'd,  not  giuing  way 
To  anything  hee  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruell  rauenous  hounds  and  bloody  Hunters  neer, 
This  noblest  beast  of  Chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  feare, 
Some  banke  or  quick-set  finds :  to  which  his  hanch  oppos'd, 
He  turnes  vpon  his  foes,  that  soone  haue  him  inclos'd. 
The  churlish  throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at  bay, 
And  as  their  cruell  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 
With  his  sharp-poynted  head  he  dealeth  deadly  wounds. 

The  Hunter,  comming  in  to  helpe  his  wearied  hounds, 
He  desperatly  assailes ;  vntill  opprest  by  force, 
He  who  the  Mourner  is  to  his  owne  dying  Corse, 
Vpon  the  ruthlesse  earth  his  precious  teares  lets  fall. 

To  Forrests  that  belongs  :  but  yet  this  is  not  all : 
With  solitude  what  sorts,  that  here's  not  wondrous  rife  ? 
Whereas  the  Hermit  leads  a  sweet  retyred  life, 
From  Villages  repleate  with  ragg'd  and  sweating  Clownes, 
And  from  the  lothsome  ayres  of  smoky  cittied  Townes. 
Suppose  twixt  noone  and  night,  the  Sunne  his  halfe-way 

wrought 

(The  shadowes  to  be  large,  by  his  descending  "brought) 
Who  with  a  feruent  eye  lookes  through  the  twyring  glades, 
And  his  dispersed  raves  commixeth  with  the  shades, 
Exhaling  the  milch  dewe,  which  there  had  tarried  long, 
And  on  the  ranker  grasse  till  past  the  noone-sted  hong ; 
When  as  the  Hermet  comes  out  of  his  homely  Cell, 
Where  from  all  rude  resort  he  happily  doth  dwell : 
Who  in  the  strength  of  youth,  a  man  at  Armes  hath  been ; 
Or  one  who  of  this  world  the  vilenesse  hauing  seene, 
Retyres  him  from  it  quite ;  and  with  a  constant  mind 
Mans  beastliness  so  loathes,  that  flying  humane  kind, 
The  black  and  darksome  nights,  the  bright  and  gladsome 


Indifferent  are  to  him,  his  hope  on  God  that  staies. 
Each  little  Village  yeclds  his  short  and  homely  fare :. 
To  gather  wind-falne  sticks,  his  great' st  and  onely  care; 
Which  euery  aged  tree  still  yeeldeth  to  his  fire. 

This  man,  this  is  alone  a  King  in  his  desire, 
By  no  proud  ignorant  Lord  is  basely  ouer-aw'd, 
Nor  his  false  prayse  affects,  who  grosly  beeing  claw'd, 
Stands  like  an  itchy  Movie  ;  or  of  a  pin  he  wayes 
What  fooles,  abused  Kings,  and  humorous  Ladies  raise. 
His  free  and  noble  thought,  nere  envies  at  the  grace 
That  often  times  is  giuen  vnto  a  Baud  most  base, 
Nor  stirres  it  him  to  thinke  on  the  Impostour  vile, 
Who  seeming  what  hee's  not,  doth  sensually  beguile 
The  sottish  purblind  world  :  but  absolutely  free, 
His  happy  time  he  spends  the  works  of  God  to  see, 
In  those  so  sundry  hearbs  which  there  in  plenty  growe : 
Whose  sundry  strange  effects  he  onely  seeks  to  knowe. 
And  in  a  little  Maund,  beeing  made  of  Oziars  small, 
Which  serueth  him  to  doe  full  many  a  thing  withajl, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  Simples  got  abroad. 
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Heere  finds  he  on  an  Oake  Rheume-purging  Polipode  • 
And  in  some  open  place  that  to  the  Sunne  doth  lye, 
He  Fumitorie  gets,  and  Eye-bright  for  the  eye  : 
The  Yarrow,  where- with-all  he  stops  the  wound-made  gore : 
The  healing  Tutsan  then,  and  Plantan  for  a  sore. 
And  hard  by  them  againe  he  holy  Vervaine  finds, 
Which  he  about  his  head  that  hath  the  Megrim  binds. 
The  wonder-working  Dill  hee  gets  not  farre  from  these, 
Which  curious  women  vse  in  many  a  nice  disease. 
For  them  that  are  with  Newts,  or  Snakes,  or  Adders  stong, 
He  seeketh  out  an  hearbe  that's  called  Adders-tong; 
As  Nature  it  ordain'd,  its  owne  like  hurt  to  cure, 
And  sportiue  did  her  selfe  to  niceties  invre. 
Valerian  then  he  crops,  and  purposely  doth  stampe, 
T'  apply  vnto  the  place  that's  haled  with  the  Crampe. 
As  Century,  to  close  the  wideness  of  a  wound : 
The  belly  hurt  by  birth,  by  Mugwort  to  make  sound. 
His  Chickweed  cures  the  heat  that  in  the  face  doth  rise. 

For  Physick,  some  againe  he  inwardly  applyes. 
For  comforting  the  Spleene  and  Liuer,  gets  for  ince, 
Pale  Hore-hound,  which  he  holds  of  most  especiall  vse, 
So  Saxifrage  is  good,  and  Harts-tongue  for  the  -Stone, 
With  Agrimony,  and  that  hearbe  we  call  S.  lohn. 
To  him  that  hath  a  flux,  of  Sheepheards  purse  he  giues, 
And  Mous-eare  vnto  him  whom  some  sharpe  rupture  grieues. 
And  for  the  laboring  wretch  that's  troubled  with  a  cough, 
Or  stopping  of  the  breath,  by  fleagme  that's  hard  and  tough, 
Campana  heere  he  crops,  approoued  wondrous  good  : 
As  Comfrey  vnto  him  that's  brused,  spotting  blood  ; 
And  from  the  Falling-ill,  by  Fiue-leafe  doth  restore, 
And  Melancholy  cures  by  soueraigne  Hellebore. 

Of  these  most  helpfull  hearbs  yet  tell  we  but  a  few, 
To  those  vnnumbred  sorts  of  Simples  here  that  grew. 
Which  iustly  to  set  downe,  euen  Dodon  short  doth  fall ; 
Nor  skilfull  Gerard,  yet,  shall  euer  find  them  all. 

But  from  our  Hermit  heere  the  Muse  we  must  inforce, 
And  zealously  proceed  in  our  intended  course  : 
How  Arden  of  her  Rills  and  Riuerets  doth  dispose  ; 
By  Alcester  how  Alne  to  Arro  easely  flowes ; 
And  mildly  beeing  mixt,  to  Av on  hold  their  way  : 
And  likewise  tow'rd  the  North,  how  liuely-tripping  Ehea, 
T'  attend  the  lustier  Tame,  is  from  her  Fountaine  sent : 
So  little  Cole  and  Blyth  goe  on  with  him  to  Trent. 
His  Tamworth  at  the  last,  he  in  his  way  doth  win : 
There  playing  him  awhile,  till  An  cor  should  come  in, 
Which  trifleth  twixt  her  banks,  obseruing  state,  so  slowe, 
As  though  into  his  armes  she  scorn' d  her  selfe  to  thro  we  : 
Yet  Arden  will'd  her  Tame  to  serue  her  on  his  knee  ; 
For  by  that  Nymph  alone,  they  both  should  honor' d  be. 
The  Forrest  so  much  falne  from  what  she  was  before, 
That  to  her  former  height  Fate  could  her  not  restore ; 
Though  oft  in  her  behalfe,  the  Genius  of  the  Land 
Importuned  the  Heauens  with  an  auspicious  hand. 
Yet  granted  at  the  last  (the  aged  Nymph  to  grace) 
They  by  a  Ladies  birth  would  more  renowne  that  place 
Then  if  her  Woods  their  heads  aboue  the  Hills  should  seat ; 
And  for  that  purpose,  first  made  Couentry  so  great 
(A  poore  thatcht  Village  then,  or  scarcely  none  at  all, 
That  could  not  once  haue  dream'd  of  her  now  stately  wall) 
And  thither  wisely  brought  that  goodly  Virgin-band, 
Th'  eleuen  thousand  maids,  chaste  Vrsula's  Commaund, 
Whom  then  the   JBritaine  Kings   gaue  her  full  power  to 

presse, 

For  matches  to  their  friends  in  Britanny  the  lesse. 
At  whose  departure  thence,  each  by  her  iust  bequest 
Some  speciall  vertue  gaue,  ordayning  it  to  rest 
With  one  of  their  owne  sex,  that  there  her  birth  should  haue, 


Till  fulnesse  of  the  time  which  Fate  did  choicely  saue  ; 

Vntill  the  Saxons  raigne,  when  Couentry  at  length, 

From  her  small,  meane  regard,  recouered  state  and  strength, 

By  Leofrick  her  Lord  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 

The  people  from  her  Marts  by  tollage  who  expeld : 

Whose  Dutchesse,  which  desir'd  this  tribute  to  release, 

Their  freedome  often  begg'd.     The  Duke,  to  make  her  cease, 

Told  her  that  if  shee  would  his  losse  so  farre  inforce, 

His  will  was,  shee  should  ride  starke  nak't  vpon  a  horse 

By    day  light    through    the    street :     which    certainly    he 

thought, 

In  her  heroick  breast  so  deeply  would  haue  wrought, 
That  in  her  former  sute  she  would  haue  left  to  deale. 
But  that  most  princely  Dame,  as  one  deuour'd  with  zeale, 
Went  on,  and  by  that  meane  the  Cittie  cleerly  freed. 
The  first  part  of  whose  name,  Godiua,  doth  forereed 
Th1  first  syllable  of  her  ;  and  Goodere  halfe  doth  sound ; 
For  by  agreeing  words,  great  matters  haue  been  found. 
But  further  then  this  place  the  mysterie  extends. 
What  Arden  had  begun,  in  Ancor  lastly  ends  : 
For  in  the  British  tongue,  the  Britaines  could  not  find, 
Wherefore  to  her  that  name  of  Ancor  was  assigned  : 
Nor  yet  the  Saxons  since,  nor  times  to  come  had  known. 
But  that  her  beeing  heere,  was  by  this  name  fore-shown, 
As  prophecy  ing  her.     For,  as  the  first  did  tell 
Her  sir-name,  so  againe  doth  Ancor  liuely  spell 
Her  Christned  title  Anne.     And  as  those  Virgins  there 
Did  sanctifie  that  Place  :  so  holy  Edith  heere 
A  Recluse  long  time  liu'd,  in  that  faire  Abbey  plac't 
Which  Alured  enricht,  and  Powlesworth  highly  grac't. 
A  Princesse  being  borne,  and  Abbesse,  with  those  Maids, 
All  Noble  like  her  selfe,  in  bidding  of  their  Beads 
Their  holinesse  bequeath' d,  vpon  her  to  descend 
Which  there  should  after  Hue  :  in  whose  deere  selfe  should  end 
TK  intent  o/"Ancors  name,  her  comming  that  decreed, 
As  hers  (her  place  of  birth)  faire  Couentry  that  freed. 
But  whilst  about  this  tale  smooth  Ancor  tryfling  stayes, 
Vnto  the  lustier  Tame  as  loth  to  come  her  waies, 
The  Flood  intreats  her  thus ;  Deere  Brooke,  why  doost  thou 

wrong 

Our  mutuall  loue  so  much,  and  tediously  prolong 
Our  mirthfull  mariage-howre,  for  which  I  still  prepare  ? 
Haste  to  my  broader  banks,  my  ioy  and  onely  care. 
For  as  of  all  my  Floods  thou  art  the  first  in  fame  ; 
When  frankly  thou  shalt  yeeld  thine  honor  to  my  name, 
I  will  protect  thy  state :  then  doe  not  wrong  thy  kind. 
What  pleasure  hath  the  world  that  heere  thou  maist  not 

find? 
Hence,   Muse,   divert  thy   course  to   Dunsmore,  by  that 

Crosse 

Where  those  two  mightie  waies,  the  Watling  and  the  Fosse, 
Our  Center  seeme  to  cut.     (The  first  doth  hold  her  way, 
From  Douer,  to  the  farth'st  of  fruitfull  Anglesey  : 
The  second  South  and  North,  from  Michaels  vtmost  Mount, 
To  Cathnesse,  which  the  furth'st  of  Scotland  wee  account.) 
And  then  proceed  to  showe,  how  Avon  from  her  Spring, 
By  Newnhams  Fount  is  blest ;  and  how  she,  blandishing, 
By  Dunsmore  driues  along.     Whom  Sow  doth  first  assist, 
Which  taketh  Shirburn  in,  with  Cune,  a  great  while  mist ; 
Though  Couentry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did  raise, 
Now  florishing  with  Fanes,  and  proud  Piramides ; 
Her  walls  in  good  repaire,  her  Ports  so  brauely  built, 
Her  halls  in  good  estate,  her  Crosse  so  richly  gilt, 
As  scorning  all  the  Townes  that  stand  within  her  view : 
Yet  must  shee  not  be  grieu'd,  that  Cune  should  claime  her  due. 

Tow'rds  Warwick  with  this  traine  as  Avon  trips  along, 
To  Guy-cli/e  beeing  come,  her  Nymphs  thus  brauely  song  j 
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To  thee  renowned  Knight,  continuall  prayse  wee  owe, 
And  at  thy  hallowed  Tombe  they  yeerely  Obijts  showe  ; 
Who,  thy  deere  Phillis  name  and  Country  to  advance, 
Left'st  Warwick*  wealthy  seate  :  and  sayling  into  France, 
At  Tilt,   from  his    proud  Steed,  Duke    Otton  threw'st  to 

ground : 
-And  with  th'   invalewed    Prize  of    Blanch   the  beautious 

crown'd 

(The  Almaine  Emperors  heire)  high  acts  didst  there  atchieue : 
As  Lovaine  thou  againe  didst  valiantly  relieue. 
Thou  in  the  Soldans  blood  thy  worthy  sword  imhru'dst ; 
And  then  in  single  fight,  great  Amerant  subdu'dst. 
T'was  thy  Herculian  hand,  which  happily  destroy'd 
That  Dragon,  which  so  long  Northumberland  annoy'd ; 
And  slew  that  cruell  Bore,  which  waste  our  wood-lands  layd, 
Whose  tusks  turn'd  vp  our  Tilths,  and  Dens  in  Medowes 

made : 

Whose  shoulder-blade  remaines  at  Couentry  till  now  ; 
And,  at  our  humble  sute,  did  quell  that  monstrous  Cow 
The  passengers  that  vs'd  from  Dunsmore  to  affright. 
Of  all  our  English  (yet)  6  most  renowned  Knight, 
That  Colebrond  ouercam'st :  at  whose  amazing  fall 
The  Danes  remou'd  their  Campe  from  Winchesters  sieg'dwall. 
Thy  statue  Guy-cliffe  keepes,  the  gazers  eye  to  please ; 
Warwick,  thy  mighty  Armes  (thou  English  Hercules) 
Thy  strong  and  massy  sword,  that  neuer  was  controld  : 
Which,  as  her  ancient  right,  her  Castle  still  shall  hold. 

Scarce  ended  they  their  Song,  but  Avons  winding  streame, 
By  Warwick,  entertaines  the  high  complection'd  Leame  : 
And  as  she  thence  along  to  Stratford  on  doth  straine, 
Receiueth  little  Heile  the  next  into  her  traine : 
Then  taketh  in  the  Stour,  the  Brooke,  of  all  the  rest 
Which  that  most  goodly  Vale  of  Red-horse  loueth  best ; 
A  Vally  that  enioys  a  verie  great  estate, 
Yet  not  so  famous  held  as  smaller,  by  her  fate : 
Now,  for  Report  had  been  too  partiall  in  her  praise, 
Her  iust  conceiued  greefe,  faire  Red-horse  thus  bewraies ; 
Shall  euery  Vale  be  heard  to  boast  her  wealth  ?  and  I, 
The  needie  Countries  neere  that  with  my  Corne  supply 
As  brauely  as  the  best,  shall  onely  I  endure 
The  dull  and  beastly  world  my  glories  to  obscure  ; 
Neere  way-lesse  Ardens  side,  sith  my  rety'rd  aboad 
Stood  quite  out  of  the  way  from  euery  common  road  ? 
Great  Eushams  fertill  Gleabe,  what  tongue  hath  not  extold  ? 
As  though  to  her  alone  belongd  the  Garbe  of  Gold. 
Of  Beuers  batfull  earth,  men  seeme  as  though  to  faine, 
Reporting  in  what  store  shee  multiplies  her  graine : 
And  folke  such  wondrous  things  of  Alsburie  will  tell, 
As  though  Aboundance   stroue    her   burthened  wombe  to 

swell. 

Her  roome  amongst  the  rest,  so  White-horse  is  decreed : 
Shee  wants  no  setting  forth  :  her  braue  Pegasian  Steed 
(The  wonder  of  the  West)  exalted  to  the  skies : 
My  Red-horse  of  you  all  contemned  onely  lies. 
The  fault  is  not  in  me,  but  in  the  wretched  time  : 
On  whom,  vpon  good  cause,  I  well  may  lay  the  crime 
Which  as  all  noble  things,  so  mee  it  doth  neglect. 
But  when  th'  industrious  Muse  shall  purchase  me  respect 
Of  Countries  neere  my  site,  and  win  me  forraine  fame 
(The  Eden  of  you  all  deseruedly  that  am) 
I  shall  as  much  be  praysd  for  delicacie  then, 
As  now  in  small  account  with  vile  and  barbarous  men. 
For,  from  the  loftie  Edge  that  on  my  side  doth  lye, 
Vpon  my  spacious  earth  who  casts  a  curious  eye, 
As  many  goodly  feates  shall  in  my  compasse  see, 
As  many  sweet  delights  and  rarities  in  mee 
As  in  the  greatest  Vale  :  from  where  my  head  I  couch 


At  Cotswolds  Countries  foot,  till  with  my  heeles  I  touch 
The  North-hamptonian  fields,  and  fatning  Pastures ;  where 
I  rauish  euery  eye  with  my  inticing  cheere. 
As  still  the  Yeere  growes  on,  that  Ceres  once  doth  load 
The  full  Earth  with  her  store  ;  my  plentious  bosome  strow'd 
With  all  aboundant  sweets :  my  f rim  and  lustie  flanke 
Her  brauery  then  displays,  with  Meadowes  hugely  ranke. 
The  thick  and  well-growne  fogge  doth  matt  my  smoother 

slades, 

And  on  the  lower  Leas,  as  on  the  higher  Hades 
The  daintie  Clouer  growes  (of  grasse  the  onely  silke) 
That  makes  each  Vdder  strout  abundantly  with  milke. 

As  an  vnlettred  man,  at  the  desired  sight 
Of  some  rare  beautie  moou'd  with  infinite  delight, 
Not  out  of  his  owne  spirit,  but  by  that  power  diuine, 
Which  through  a  sparkling  eye  perspicuously  doth  shine, 
Feeles  his  hard  temper  yeeld,  that  hee  in  passion  breakes, 
And    things     beyond    his    height,   transported     strangely 


So  those  that  dwell  in  mee,  and  liue  by  frugall  toyle, 
When  they  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soyle, 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  and  beauties,  learned  growe, 
And  in  wel-fitting  tearmes,  and  noble  language,  showe 
The  Lordships  in  my  Lands,  from  Rolright  (which  remaines 
A  witnesse  of  that  day  we  wonne  vpon  the  Danes) 
To  Tawcester  wel-neere  :  twixt  which,  they  vse  to  tell 
Of  places  which  they  say  doe  Rumneys  selfe  excell. 
Of  Dasset  they  dare  boast,  and  giue  Wormlighton  prize, 
As  of  that  fertill  Flat  by  Bishopton  that  lies. 

For  showing  of  my  bounds,  if  men  may  rightly  ghesse 
By  my  continued  forme  which  best  doth  me  expresse, 
On  either  of  my  sides  and  by  the  rising  grounds, 
Which  in  one  fashion  hold,  as  my  most  certaine  Mounds, 
In  length  neere  thirtie  miles  I  am  discern' d  to  bee. 

Thus  Red-horse  ends  her  tale  ;  and  I  therewith  agree 
To  finish  heere  my  Song :  the  Muse  some  ease  doth  aske, 
As  wearied  with  the  toyle  in  this  her  serious  taske. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WILLIAM  BROWNE'S  "  BRITANNIA'S  PASTORALS." 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIES'S  "  Nosce  Teipsum,"  published  in 
1599,  and  Giles  Fletcher's  "  Christ's  Victory,"  pub- 
lished in  1610,  are  Longer  Poerns  that  have  been 
already  described  in  another  volume  of  this  Library,1 
while  another  contains  lyric  pieces  from  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals."  2 

In  1613,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Dray  ton's 
"  Polyolbion,"  William  Browne,  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Devonshire  born  and  Oxford  bred, 
produced  the  first  part  of  his  "  Britannia's  Pastorals." 
His  age  then  was  twenty-three,  and  part  of  his  book 
had  been  written  before  he  was  twenty.  In  1616 
he  continued  his  work  with  a  second  part.  The 
third  part  remained  in  MS.  till  1851. 

Why,  asked  the  young  poet,  should  he  not  sing 
pastorals  of  his  own  country  ? 

What  need  I  tune  the  swains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  bootless  add  to  them  of  Arcady  ? 

1  "Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages  226— 232  and  243-246. 
The  same  volume  includes  George  Wither's    "  Faire  Virtue,"  and 
Phineas  Fletcher's  "Purple  Island." 

2  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  267,  288. 
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No  :  fair  Arcadia  cannot  be  corapleater, 

My  praise  may  lessen,  but  not  make  thce  greater. 

My  Muse  for  lofty  pitches  shall  not  roam, 

But  homely  pipen  of  her  native  home, 

And  to  the  swains  love  rural  minstrelsy 

Thus  dear  Britannia  will  I  sing  of  thee. 

High  on  the  plains  of  England,  Beauty's  garden- 
plot,  the  rich  shepherd  Celandine  won  the  love  of 
the  fair  shepherdess  Marina. 

Finding  his  suit  as  quickly  got  as  moved, 
Celandine  in  his  thoughts  not  well  approved 
What  none  could  disallow,  his  love  grew  feigned, 
And  what  he  once  affected  now  disdained. 
But  fair  Marina  (for  so  she  was  called) 
Having  in  Celandine  her  love  installed, 
Affected  so  this  faithless  shepherd's  boy 
That  she  was  wrapt  beyond  degree  of  joy. 
Briefly,  she  could  not  live  one  hour  without  him, 
And  thought  no  joy  like  theirs  that  moved  about  him. 

Marina,  lamenting  Celandine's  coldness,'  threw  her- 
self from  a  rock  into  a  silver  flood.  A  shepherd 
grazing  his  flock  near  that  stream  rescued  her  from 
drowning,  and  when  she  renewed  her  complaint  with 
renewed  life,  his  heart  was  so  stirred  with  love  and 

pity, 

That  all  her  grief  he  thought  was  likewise  his. 
And  having  brought  her  what  his  lodge  affords, 
Sometimes  he  wept  with  her,  sometimes  with  words 
"Would  seek  to  comfort ;  when,  alas,  poor  elf, 
He  needed  then  a  comforter  himself. 
Daily  whole  troops  of  grief  unto  him  came 
For  her  who  languished  of  another  flame. 

One  day,  when  she  asked  the  cause  of  his  sighs,  he 
told  his  love  by  a  river's  brink ;  but  Marina  gave 
hard  answer  to  the  wooing  tale  : 

"  You  from  the  streams  of  death  brought  life  on  shore, 
Released  one  pain  to  give  me  ten  times  more. 
For  love's  sake  let  my  thought  on  this  be  free  ; 
Object  no  more  your  hapless  saving  me  : 
That  obligation  which  you  think  should  find, 
Doth  still  increase  more  hatred  in  my  mind  ; 
Yea,  I  do  think  more  thanks  to  him  were  due 
That  would  bereave  my  life  than  unto  you." 

The  unhappy  shepherd  withdrew  to  a  wood,  and  in 
a  cave  that  had  a  stream  welling  through  it  poured  a 
lament  that  was  heard  by  the  river  nymph. 

When  coming  through  the  cave,  she  heard  that  one 

Spake  thus :  "  If  I  do  in  my  death  persever, 

Pity  may  that  effect  which  love  could  never." 

By  this  she  can  conjecture  'twas  some  swain 

Who,  overladen  by  a  maid's  disdain, 

Had  here,  as  fittest,  chosen  out  a  place 

Where  he  might  give  a  period  to  the  race 

Of  his  loathed  life  :  which  she,  for  pity's  sake, 

Minding  to  hinder,  dived  into  her  lake 

And  hastened  where  the  ever-teeming  earth 

Unto  her  current  gives  a  wished  birth ; 

And  by  her  new-delivered  river's  side, 

Upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  had  soon  espied 


Remond,  young  Remond,  that  full  well  could  sing, 

And  tune  his  pipe  at  Pan's  birth  carolling  : 

Who  for  his  nimble  leaping,  sweetest  lays, 

A  laurel  garland  wore  on  holy  days ; 

In  framing  of  whose  hand  dame  Nature  swore 

There  never  was  his  like,  nor  should  be  more : 

Whose  locks,  ensnaring  nets,  were  like  the  rays 

Wherewith  the  sun  does  diaper  the  seas ; 

Which,  if  they  had  been  cut,  and  hung  upon 

The  snow-white  cliffs  of  fertile  Albion, 

Would  have  allured  more  to  be  their  winner 

Than  all  the  diamonds  that  are  hidden  in  her. 

Him  she  accosted  thus  :  "  Swain  of  the  wreath, 

Thou  art  not  placed  here  only  to  breathe ; 

But  Nature  in  thy  framing  shows  to  me 

Thou  shouldst  to  others  as  she  did  to  thee 

Do  good ;  and  surely  I  myself  persuade 

Thou  never  wert  for  evil  action  made. 

In  heaven's  consistory  it  was  decreed 

That  choicest  fruit  should  come  from  choicest  seed." 

Remond  is  sent  by  the  river  nymph  to  the  cave,  in 
which  there  is  a  shepherd  who  needs  saving  from 
despair ;  the  nymph  herself  keeps  Remond's  flock 
the  while.  As  Remond  gave  his  counsel  to  the 
stranger  shepherd  he  saw  Marina  mourning  by  a 
spring. 

The  stranger  shepherd  left  the  other  swain 
To  give  attendance  to  his  fleecy  train  ; 
Who  in  departing  from  him,  let  him  know 
That  yonder  was  his  freedom's  overthrow, 
Who  sat  bewailing  (as  he  late  had  done) 
That  love  by  true  affection  was  not  won. 

Remond  could  bring  to  Marina  no  comfort  or 
change  of  mind.  After  he  had  left  her  and  returned 
to  the  swain  and  his  sheep,  she  again  sought  death 
by  flinging  herself  into  a  river  spring. 

The  fall  of  her  did  make  the  God  below 

Starting  to  wonder  whence  that  noise  should  grow ; 

Whether  some  rude  clown  in  spite  did  fling 

A  lamb,  untimely  fallen,  into  his  spring ; 

And  if  it  were,  he  solemnly  then  swore 

His  spring  should  flow  some  other  way :  no  more 

Should  it  in  wanton  manner  e'er  be  seen 

To  writhe  in  knots,  or  give  a  gown  of  green 

Unto  their  meadows,  nor  be  seen  to  play, 

Nor  drive  the  rushing  mills  that  in  his  way 

The  shepherds  made  ;  but  rather  for  their  lot 

Send  them  red  waters  that  their  sheep  should  rot ; 

And  with  such  moorish  springs  embrace  their  field 

That  it  should  nought  but  moss  and  rushes  yield. 

Upon  each  hillock,  where  the  merry  boy 

Sits  piping  in  the  shade  his  notes  of  joy, 

He'd  show  his  anger  by  some  flood  at  hand, 

And  turned  the  same  into  a  running  sand. 

Upon  the  oak,  the  plum-tree,  and  the  holme, 

The  stock- dove  and  the  blackbird  should  not  come, 

Whose  meeting  on  those  trees  do  make  to  grow 

Rots-curing  hyphear  1  and  the  misseltoe. 

1  Hyphear  was  only  another  w.>rd  for  mistletoe.  It  was  believed 
that  the  seeds  of  mistletoe  passed  through  birds  in  the  transfer  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  as  birdlime  used  to  be  made  by  boiling  mistletoe 
berries,  Plautus  wrote,  "  Ipsa  sibi  avis  mortem  cacat."  Birdlime 
was  thought  good  to  ripen  hard  tumours  and  swellings. 
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Nor  shall  this  help  their  sheep  whose  stomach  fails 

By  tying  knots  of  wool  near  to  their  tails ; 

But  as  the  place  next  to  the  knot  doth  die, 

So  shall  it  all  the  body  mortify. 

Thus  spake  the  God ;  but  when  as  in  the  water 

The  corpse  came  sinking  down,  he  spied  the  matter, 

And  catching  softly  in  his  arms  the  maid, 

called  back  her  life  and  took  good  care  of  her.  With 
this  incident  ends  the  First  Song  of  the  First  Book 
of  "  Britannia's  Pastorals." 

The  Second  Song  tunes  in  a  new  measure  to 
oaten  pipe  the  speech  of  the  flood-god.  He  will  be 
good  to  the  maiden. 

In  right  she  cannot  me  despise 

Because  so  low  mine  empire  lies. 

For  I  could  tell  how  Nature's  store 

Of  majesty  appeareth  more 

In  waters,  than  in  all  the  rest 

Of  elements.     It  seemed  her  best 

To  give  the  waves  most  strength  and  power: 

For  they  do  swallow  and  devour 

The  earth  ;  the  waters  quench  and  kill 

The  flames  of  fire  :  and,  mounting  still, 

Up  in  the  air  are  seen  to  be 

As  challenging  a  seignory 

Within  the  heavens,  and  to  be  one 

That  should  have  like  dominion. 

Having  prolonged  his  reasoning  upon  the  debt  of 
mortals  to  the  water,  so  that,  as  to  the  maid,  whom 
he  thought  he  had  cast  into  a  sleep, 

Her  love  to  him  she  then  must  give 

By  whom  herself  doth  chiefly  live. 

This  being  spoken  by  this  water's  god, 

He  straightway  in  his  hand  did  take  his  rod 

And  struck  it  on  his  bank,  wherewith  the  flood 

Did  such  a  roaring  make  within  the  wood 

That  straight  the  nymph  who  then  sat  on  her  shore 

Knew  there  was  somewhat  to  be  done  in  store, 

And  therefore  hasting  to  her  brother's  spring 

She  spied  what  caused  the  water's  echoing  ; 

Saw  where  fair  Marina  fast  asleep  did  lie, 

Whilst  that  the  god  still  viewing  her  sat  by. 

Brother  and  sister,  river-god  and  nymph,  then 
tuned  their  waters  to  a  song  between  themselves 
that  was  to  blend  with  Marina's  sleep,  and  have  for 
its  burden  the  vain  desire  of  a  man,  and  beauty  of  a 
woman,  But  Marina  was  awake,  and  answered  with 
a  plaint  of  love  for  Celandine.  Then  the  brother 
and  the  sister  found  remedy  for  Marina's  pain.  The 
nymph  led  her  to  a  grove  in  which  there  was  a 
fountain  of  oblivion. 

Many  spells  then  using, 

The  water's  nymph  twixt  Marina's  lips  infusing 
Part  of  this  water,  she  might  straight  perceive 
How  soon  her  troubled  thoughts  began  to  leave 
Her  love-swollen  breast ;  and  that  her  inward  flame 
Was  clean  assuaged,  and  the  very  name 
Of  Celandine  forgotten ;  did  scarce  know 
H  there  was  such  a  thing  as  love  or  no. 


Then  the  water-nymph  went  with  Marina  into  a 
fair  shaded  grove.  Near  this  grove,  in  a  pleasant 
meadow  haunted  by  the  fairies,  there  sat  a  swain 
upon  a  hillock — by  some  called  a  Littleberry — that 
served  often  at  twilight  for  throne  to  the  fairy 
queen. 

Piping  he  sate,  as  merry  as  his  look, 

And  by  him  lay  his  bottle  and  his  hook. 

His  buskins  (edged  with  silver)  were  of  silk, 

Which  held  a  leg  more  white  than  morning's  milk. 

Those  buskins  he  had  got  and  brought  away, 

For  dancing  best  upon  the  revel  day. 

His  oaten  reed  did  yield  forth  such  sweet  notes, 

Joined  in  concert  with  the  bird's  shrill  throats, 

That  equalized  the  harmony  of  spheres, 

A  music  that  would  ravish  choicest  ears. 

Long  looked  they  on  (who  would  not  long  look  on 

That  such  an  object  had  to  look  upon  ?) 

Till  at  the  last  the  nymph  did  Marina  send 

To  ask  the  nearest  way 

to  her  old  dwelling  by  the  marsh.  "  Fairest  of 
men,"  daintily  accosted  with  such  a  question  by  the 
fairest  of  women,  misheard  "  Marish  "  as  Marriage, 
and  directed  her  to  go  to  it  through  Love.  She 
innocently  took  Love  for  the  name  of  a  place. 

"  But  yet,"  quoth  she,  "  arede  good  gentle  swain, 

If  in  the  dale  below  or  on  yond  plain ; 

Or  is  the  village  situate  in  a  grove, 

Through  which  my  way  lies,  and  ycleped  Love  ?  " 

"  Nor  on  yond  plain,  nor  in  this  neighbouring  wood ; 

Nor  in  the  dale  where  glides  the  silver  flood ; 

But  like  a  beacon  on  a  hill  so  high 

That  every  one  may  see't  which  passes  by 

Is  Love  yplaced ;  there's  nothing  it  can  hide, 

Although  of  you  as  yet  'tis  unespied." 

"  But  on  what  hill  ?  "  quoth  she,  "  pray  tell  me  true." 

"  Why,  here,"  quoth  he,  "  it  sits  and  talks  to  you." 

The  dainty  dialogue  between  Marina  and  Doridon 
is  presently  cut  short  by  a  sharpened  flint  shot  from 
a  sling.  The  youth's  blood  stained  the  earth,  and 
the  fainting  Marina,  snatched  away  by  the  slinger  of 
the  stone,  was  carried  by  him  into  a  boat  on  a  neigh- 
bouring stream.  Two  rivers  rising  near  together 
pass,  one  rough,  one  smooth,  by  different  ways  and 
at  different  paces  to  the  sea.  William  Browne  thinks 
throughout  his  pastorals  of  Devonshire  streams,  and 
especially,  since  he  was  born  in  Tavistock,  the  Tavy, 
His  pastoral  verse  now  celebrates  the  Tavy  and  the 
Dart,  as  he  proceeds  to  tell  how  Marina  in  lawless 
hands  upon  the  boat  is  in  a  swoon,  thought  to  be 
death  by  the  rough  swain  who  seized  her,  while  the 
raging  of  the  angry  water  stirs  in  him  the  fear 
of  conscience.  So  ends  the  Second  Song  of  William 
Browne's  "  Britannia's  Pastorals." 

The  Third  Song  tells  how  the  river-nymph  brought 
wounded  Doridon  home  to  the  love  of  his  mother 
Marinda,  who  justified  her  lament  against  the 
nymph's  rebuke, 

Since  the  least  blood  drawn  from  the  lesser  part 
Of  any  child,  comes  from  the  mother's  heart. 
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To  an  old  man  skilled  in  herbs,  who  lived  in  a 
cave  under  the  Scornful  Hill,  Marinda  went  for 
help,  and  he  gave  gladly  a  salve  bound  in  leaves. 
Doridon,  as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  joined  his  plaint 
to  the  nightingale's,  and  wished  for  Spenser's  voice 
wherewith  to  sing  the  beauty  of  Marina : 

"Had  Colin  Clout  yet  lived,  but  he  is  gone, 
That  best  on  earth  could  tune  a  lover's  moan, 
Whose  sadder  tones  enforced  the  rocks  to  weep, 
And  laid  the  greatest  griefs  in  quiet  sleep : 
"Who  when  he  sung,  as  I  would  do  to  mine, 
His  truest  loves  to  his  fair  Rosaline, 
Enticed  each  shepherd's  ear  to  hear  him  play, 
And  rapt  with  wonder,  thus  admiring  say  : 
Thrice  happy  plains  (if  plains  thrice  happy  may  be) 
Where  such  a  shepherd  pipes  to  such  a  lady. 
Who  made  the  lasses  long  to  sit  down  near  him  ; 
And  wooed  the  rivers  from  their  springs  to  hear  him. 
Heaven  rest  thy  soul  (if  so  a  swain  may  pray) 
And  as  thy  works  live  here,  live  there  for  aye, 
Meanwhile  (unhappy)  I  shall  still  complain  - 
Love's  cruel  wounding  of  a  sely  swain." 

Two  nights  thus  passed ;  the  lily  handed  morn 
Saw  Phoebus  stealing  down  from  Ceres'  corn. 
The  mounting  lark,  day's  herald,  got  on  wing, 
Bidding  each  bird  chuse  out  his  bough  and  sing. 
The  lofty  treble  sung  the  little  wren ; 
Robin  the  mean,  that  best  of  all  love's  men ; 
The  nightingale  the  tenor ;  and  the  thrush 
The  counter-tenor  sweetly  in  a  bush  : 
And  that  the  music  might  be  full  in  parts, 
Birds  from  the  groves  flew  with  right  willing  hearts : 
But,  as  it  seemed,  they  thought,  as  do  the  swains 
Which  tune  their  pipes  on  sacked  Hibernia's  plains, 
There  should  some  droning  parts  be,  therefore  willed 
•Some  bird  to  fly  into  a  neighbouring  field 
In  embassy  unto  the  king  of  bees, 
To  aid  his  partners  on  the  flowers  and  trees : 
Who  condescending  gladly  flew  along 
To  bear  the  base  to  his  well-tuned  song. 
The  crow  was  willing  they  should  be  beholding 
For  his  deep  voice,  but,  being  hoarse  with  scolding, 
He  thus  lends  aid ;  upon  an  oak  doth  climb, 
And  nodding  with  his  head  so  keepeth  time. 

O  true  delight,  enharbouring  the  breasts 
Of  those  sweet  creatures  with  the  plumy  crests ! 
Had  Nature  unto  man  such  simplesse  given 
He  would,  like  birds,  be  far  more  near  to  heaven. 
But  Doridon  well  knew  (who  knows  no  less  ?) 
Man's  compounds  have  o'erthrown  his  simpleness. 

Noontide  the  morn  had  wooed,  and  she  gan  yield, 
When  Doridon,  made  ready  for  the  field, 
Goes  sadly  forth,  a  woful  shepherd  lad, 
Drowned  in  tears,  his  mind  with  grief  yclad, 
To  ope  his  fold,  and  let  his  lambkins  out 
(Full  jolly  flock  they  seemed,  a  well-fleeced  rout), 
Which  gently  walked  before ;  he,  sadly  pacing, 
Both  guides  and  follows  them  towards  their  grazing. 

From  a  neighbouring  grove  loved  by  the  wood- 
nymphs  he  heard  the  love-singing  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  Remond  and  Fida.  As  the  lovers 
rose  hand  in  hand  to  take  the  way  of  the  sheep- 
walk,  Doridon's  dog,  barking  at  a  well-fed  deer,  dis- 
closed hirn. 


Remond  that  by  the  dog  the  master  knew, 

Came  back,  and  angry  bade  him  to  pursue ; 

"  Dory,"  quoth  he,  "if  your  ill-tutored  dog 

Have  nought  of  awe,  then  let  him  have  a  clog. 

Do  you  not  know  this  sely,  timorous  deer, 

As  usual  to  his  kind,  hunted  whilere, 

The  sun  not  ten  degrees  got  in  the  signs 

Since  to  our  maids  here  gathering  columbines 

She  weeping  came,  and  with  her  head  low  kid, 

In  Fida's  lap,  did  humbly  beg  for  aid. 

Whereat  unto  the  hounds  they  gave  a  check, 

And  saving  her,  might  spy  about  her  neck 

A  collar  hanging  and  (as  yet  is  seen) 

These  words  in  gold  wrought  on  a  ground  of  green : 

Maidens  :  since  'tis  decreed  a  Maid  shall  have  me, 

Keep  me  till  he  shall  kill  me  that  must  save  me. 

But  whence  she  came,  or  who  the  words  concern, 

We  neither  know,  nor  can  of  any  learn. 

Upon  a  pallet  she  doth  lie  at  night 

Near  Fida's  bed,  nor  will  she  from  her  sight. 

Upon  her  walk  she  all  the  day  attends, 

And  by  her  side  she  trips  where'er  she  wends." 

Doridon  easily  excuses  himself,  and  is  invited  by 
Remond  to  a  gathering  of  holiday-makers. 

There  is  the  merry  shepherd  of  the  hole, 
Thenot,  Piers,  Nilkin,  Cuddy,  Hobbinol, 
Alexis,  Silvan,  Teddy  of  the  Glen, 
Rowley  and  Perigot  here  by  the  fen, 
With  many  more,  I  cannot  reckon  all, 
That  meet  to  solemnise  this  festival. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  festival  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,1  towards  the  end  of 
which 

This  lamentable  voice  towards  them  flies : 
0  Heaven  send  aid,  or  else  a  maiden  dies  ! 
Herewith  some  ran  the  way  the  voice  them  led, 
Some  with  the  maiden  stayed,  who  shook  for  dread ; 
What  was  the  cause  time  serves  not  now  to  tell. 
Hark !  for  my  jolly  wether  rings  his  bell, 
And  almost  all  our  flock  have  left  to  graze. 
Shepherds,  'tis  almost  night,  hie  home  apace, 
When  next  we  meet  (as  we  shall  meet  ere  long) 
I'll  tell  the  rest  in  some  ensuing  song. 

The  Fourth  Song  contains  two  or  three  carefully 
developed  allegories  in  form  of  pastoral,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  Fida, 

When  Remond  left  her  (Remond  then  unkind'^ 
Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seek  the  hind, 
And  found  her  taking  soil  within  the  flood. 

The  hind  followed  the  maiden  to  the  wood.  Fida 
sought  shade  in  an  arbour,  the  hind  lay  still  with- 
out. Presently  a  monster  was  seen  approaching, 
Riot  personified  : 

At  sight  whereof  Fida,  nigh  drowned  in  fear, 
Was  clean  dismayed  when  he  approached  near 


1  Some  illustrations  taken  from  this  part  of  "  Britannia's  Pas- 
torals "  are  in  the  volume  of  this  Library  containing  "  Shorter  Eng- 
lish Poems,"  page  288. 
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Nor  durst  she  call  the  deer,  nor  whistling  wind  her, 
Fearing  her  noise  might  make  the  monster  find  her. 

The  monster  seizing  the  deer,  rent  her  throat 
asunder  with  his  teeth,  and  departed  after  gorman- 
dising on  her  flesh  and  blood.  But  from  the  ruins 
of  the  deer  there  rose  a  heavenly  creature,  Aletheia — 
Truth — whose  beauty  the  poet  celebrates  with  earnest 
underthought : 

Fida  in  adoration  kissed  her  knee, 
And  thus  bespoke :  "  Hail,  glorious  Deity ! 
If  such  thou  art,  and  who  can  deem  you  less  ? 
Whether  thou  reign' st  Queen  of  the  Wilderness, 
Or  art  that  Goddess " 

She  replies  that  she  is  Truth,  the  only  daughter 
of  Time,  and  develops  in  her  reply  an  allegorical 
picture  of  Father  Time,  who 

had  a  being  ere  there  was  a  birth, 
And  shall  not  cease,  until  the  Sea  and  Earth, 
And  what  they  both  contain,  shall  cease  to  be, 
Nothing  confines  him  but  Eternity. 

Truth  tells  how  she  had  been  locked  out  of  a  rich 
abbey,  and  also  denied  entrance  at  a  ruined  house 
where  Idleness  had  entrance.  Beaten  by  the  call 
of 'Envy  from  the  convent,  she  had  slept  with  the 
sheep  in  the  fields,  lamenting  to  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  went  on  a  vain  search  for  Charity. 
She  chanced  unawares  upon  a  prince's  court. 

"  Thence  to  the  city  once  I  thought  to  go, 

But  somewhat  in  my  mind  this  thought  had  thrown, 

It  was  a  place  wherein  I  was  not  known ; 

And  therefore  went  into  these  homely  towns 

Sweetly  environed  with  the  daisied  downs." 

There  she  addressed  a  miller,  a  tailor,  and  a  weaver, 
who  denied  all  knowledge  of  her.  "We  cannot  help 
you,  though  your  stay  may  wrong  us."  So  Truth  at 
last  came,  in  her  travels,  to  the  Vale  of  "Woe.  This 
also  the  poet  describes  with  careful  allegory,  and  the 
description  ends  the  Fourth  Song  of  his  Pastorals. 

In  the  Fifth  Song,  which  is  the  last  of  the  First 
Book,  published  in  1613,  we  hear  how  on  a  hillock, 
in  the  Yale  of  Woe,  a  craggy  island  about  which 
springs  made  a  crystal  ring,  Truth  found  the  fair 
Idra  (England).  Idra  had  lived  in  happy  state,  the 
fairest  darling  of  Oceanus. 


But  as  a  snowy  swan,  who  many  a  day 
On  Tamar's  swelling  breasts  hath  had  his  play, 
For  further  pleasure  doth  assay  to  swim 
My  native  Tavy,  or  the  sandy  Plim  ; 
And  on  the  panting  billow?  bravely  rides. 
Whilst  country  lasses  walking  on  the  sides 
Admire  her  beauty,  and  with  clapping  hands 
Would  force  her  leave  the  stream  and  tread  the 
When  she  regardless  swims  to  the  other  edge 
Until  an  envious  briar  or  tangling  sedge 
Despoils  her  plumes;  or  else  a  sharpened  beam 
Pierceth  her  breast,  and  on  the  bloody  stream 
She  pants  for  life  :  so  whilome  rode  this  maid 
On  streams  of  worldly  bliss,  more  rich  arrayed 


With  earth's  delight  than  thought  could  put  in  ure 

To  glut  the  senses  of  an  epicure. 

Whilst  neighbouring  kings  upon  their  frontiers  stood 

And  offered  for  her  dowre  huge  seas  of  blood  : 

And  perjured  Geryon1  to  win  her  rent 

The  Indian  rocks  for  gold,  and  bootless  spent 

Almost  his  patrimony  for  her  sake, 

Yet  nothing  like  respected  as  the  Drake 

That  scoured  her  channels  and  destroyed  the  weed 

Which  spoilt  her  sister's  nets,  and  fishes  breed. 

At  last  her  truest  love  she  threw  upon 

A  royal  youth,  whose  like,  whose  paragon, 

Heaven  never  lent  the  earth  :  so  great  a  spirit 

The  world  could  not  contain,  nor  kingdoms  merit : 

And  therefore  Jove  did  with  the  saints  enthrone  him, 

And  left  his  lady  nought  but  tears  to  moan  him. 

The  lament  is  for  King  James's  son  Prince  Henry, 
who  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1612.  He  loved 
the  poets,  and  was  mourned  by  them.  Idra's  lament 
becomes  now  a  funeral  song  for  him,  "  No  grave 
befits  him  but  the  hearts  of  men."  This  is  the-  close 
of  her  Threnody  : 

When  last  he  sickened,  then  we  first  began 
To  tread  the  Labyrinth  of  Woe  about ; 
And  by  degrees  we  further  inward  ran, 
Having  his  thread  of  .life  to  guide  us  out. 
But  Destiny  no  sooner  saw  us  enter 
Sad  Sorrow's  Maze,  immured  up  in  night 

(Where  nothing  dwells 

But  cries  and  yells 

Thrown  from  the  hearts  of  men  deprived  of  light), 
When  we  were  almost  come  into  the  centre, 
Fate,  cruelly  to  bar  our  joys  returning, 
Cut  off  our  thread,  and  left  us  all  in  mourning. 

Truth,  Spenser's  Una  in  another  form,  tells  Fida 
how  she  was  drawn  to  the  sad  Idra  when  her  song 
had  ceased. 

Now  silence  locked  the  organs  of  that  voice 

Whereat  each  merry  sylvan  wont  rejoice, 

When  with  a  bended  knee  to  her  I  came, 

And  did  impart  my  grief  and  hated  name. 

But  first  a  pardon  begged  if  that  my  cause 

So  much  constrained  me  as  to  break  the  laws 

Of  her  wished  sequestration,  or  asked  bread 

To  save  a  life  from  her  whose  life  was  dead. 

But  lawless  famine,  self-consuming  hunger, 

Alas,  compelled  me.     Had  I  stayed  longer 

My  weakened  limbs  had  been  my  want's  forced"  meed, 

And  I  had  fed  on  that  I  could  not  feed. 

When  she,  compassionate,  to  my  sad  moan 

Did  lend  a  sigh,  and  stole  it  from  her  own, 

And,  woful  lady,  wrecked  on  hapless  shelf, 

Yielded  me  comfort  who  had  none  herself ; 

Told  how  she  knew  me  well,  since  I  had  been 

As  chiefest  consort  of  the  Faerie  Queene  ; 

O  happy  Queene  !    For  ever,  ever  praise 

Dwell  on  thy  tomb  ;  the  period  of  all  days 

Only  seal  up  thy  fame  ;  and  as  thy  birth 

Enriched  thy  temples  on  the  fading  earth, 

So  have  thy  virtues  crowned  thy  blessed  soul 

Where  the  first  Mover,  with  His  word's  control 

1  Geryon.  The  King  of  Spain.   Name  taken  from  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 
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As  with  a  girdle  the  huge  ocean  binds ; 
Gathers  into  His  fist  the  nimble  winds ; 
Stops  the  bright  courser  in  his  hot  career ; 
Commands  the  moon  twelve  courses  in  a  year ; 
Live  then  with  Him  in  endless  bliss,  while  we 
Admire  all  virtues  in  admiring  thee. 

Thou,  thou  the  f autress  J  of  the  learned  well ; 
Thou  nursing  mother  of  God's  Israel ; 
Thou,  for  whose  loving  truth  the  heaven  rains 
Sweet  mel  and  manna  on  our  flowery  plains  ; 
Thou,  by  whose  hand  the  sacred  Trine  did  bring 
Us  out  of  bonds  from  bloody  Bonnering.2 
Ye  suckling  babes,  for  ever  bless  that  name 
Released  your  burning  in  your  mother's  flame  ! 
Thrice  blessed  maiden,  by  whose  hand  was  given 
Free  liberty  to  taste  the  food  of  heaven. 
Never  forget  her,  Albion's  lovely  daughters, 
Which  led  you  to  the  springs  of  living  waters ! 
And  if  my  Muse  her  glory  fail  to  sing, 
May  to  my  mouth  my  tongue  for  ever  cling  ! " 

Herewith,  at  hand,  taking  her  horn  of  plenty 
Filled  with  the  choice  of  every  orchards'  dainty, 
As  pears,  plums,  apples,  the  sweet  raspberry, 
The  quince,  the  apricot,  the  blushing  cherry, 
The  mulberry,  his  black  from  Thisbe  taking, 
The  clustered  filbert,  grapes  oft  merry-making, 
This  fruitful  horn  the  immortal  ladies  filled 
With  all  the  pleasures  that  rough  forests  yield, 
And  gave  Idya,  with  a  farther  blessing. 
That  thence,  as  from  a  garden  without  dressing, 
She  these  should  ever  have,  and  never  want 
Store  from  an  orchard  without  tree  or  plant. 
With  a  right  willing  hand  she  gave  me  hence, 
The  stomach's  comforter,  the  pleasant  quince, 
And  for  the  chiefest  cherisher  she  lent 
The  royal  thistle's  milky  nourishment. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  under  whom  the  thistle 
was  joined  to  the  rose,  it  was  more  pertinent  than 
impertinent  perhaps  for  the  genius  of  the  nation  to 
feed  starved  Truth  with  "  the  royal  thistle's  milky 
nourishment,"  though  the  diet  might  appear  less  fit 
for  Una  than  for  her  ass. 

Evening  falls  while  Aletheia  tells  her  tale  to  Fida ; 
she  leaves,  therefore,  to  another  time  the  telling  of 
the  manner  of  her  transformation  to  a  hind.  Ale- 
theia and  Fida,  passing  to  a  palace  on  a  hill,  are 
watched  and  followed  by  Riot,  who  has  disgorged  the 
flesh  of  the  hind.  By  the  way  he  entered,  Remem- 
brance was  portress,  Remorse  kept  the  postern  key. 
Remorse  grasped  his  heart,  as  she  grasped  her  own, 
with  glowing  pincers,  fettered  him,  racked  him,  and 
then  sent  him  up  a  hill  by  the  right-hand  path,  Re- 
pentance way,  where  the  left-hand  path  led  through 
horrors  by  the  dwelling  of  Despair.  The  book  ends 
with  the  coming  of  Riot  into  the  house  of  Repen- 
tance, where  fair  Metanoia  (change  of  mind)  trans- 
formed his  brutish  shape  to  youth  and  beauty.  Then 
he — no  longer  Riot,  but  Amintas  now — was  clad  in 
seemly  wise,  not  gaudily,  but  so  that  "  his  clothes 
received  their  grace  from  him,"  and  led  through  a 


1  Fautress,  foundress. 

*  Bonnering.    Persecution  of  the  Reformers  under  Bonner  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign. 
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garden,  wherein  he  met  "  Fida,  ever  to  kind  Remond 
dear,"  who  showed  where  Aletheia  lay.  Amintas 
then  met  Aletheia  with  a  kiss  of  love,  "  a  truer  love 
the  Muses  never  sung,"  and  the  celebration  of  this 
ends  the  first  part  of  "  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  the 
pure  strain  of  a  young  poet  of  twenty.  In  this  Fifth 
Song,  William  Browne  had  written  : 

Here  could  I  spend  that  spring  of  Peesie 
Which  not  twice  ten  suns  have  bestowed  on  me, 
And  tell  the  world  the  Muse's  love  appears 
In  nonaged  youth  as  in  the  length  of  years. 

Though  somewhat  artless  in  the  shaping  of  his 
story,  led  also  by  the  love  of  Spenser  and  by  fellow- 
ship with  Spenser's  deep  religious  earnestness  to 
overweight  his  pastoral  theme  with  allegory  in  the 
manner  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  William  Browne 
sang  his  own  song.  If  Spenser  stirred  the  music  in 
him,  as  in  Cowley  and  in  Keats,  his  music  was  no 
more  than  in  Cowley  and  Keats  the  echo  of 
another  poet's  singing.  This  young  poet  won  the  ap- 
plause of  Selden.  Michael  Drayton  welcomed  the 
young  shepherd  who  sang  on  the  sacred  downs  of  the 
Muses  as  one  who,  if  possible,  could  redeem  them 
"now  made  the  way  of  the  un  worthiest  clowns." 
"  So  may'st  thou  thrive,"  wrote  Drayton  of  William 
Browne, 

So  may'st  thou  thrive  among  the  learned  press 
As  thou,  young  shepherd,  art  beloved  by  me. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  to  the  young  poet : 

Some  men  of  books  or  friends  not  speaking  right 
May  hurt  them  more  with  praise  than  foes  with  spite. 
But  I  have  seen  thy  work,  and  I  know  thee ; 
And,  if  thou  list  thyself,  what  thou  canst  be. 
For  though  but  early  in  these  paths  thou  tread, 
.  I  find  thee  write  most  worthy  to  be  read. 

The  rest  was  counsel  on  the  right  economy  of 
power. 

William  Browne  married  Tymothy,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Eversfield,  of  Den,  near  Horsham,  and 
had  two  sons  who  died  in  their  infancy.  His  elegy 
on  Prince  Henry,  who  died  in  November,  1612,  had 
been  first  printed  with  an  elegy  on  the  same  theme 
by  Christopher  Brooke  in  1613.  It  was  revised 
when  put  into  the  mouth  of  Id}  a  in  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals."  William  Browne  published  his  "  Shep- 
heard's  Pipe"  in  1614.  A  masque  on  the  subject  of 
Circe  and  Ulysses  was  written  by  William  Browne 
to  be  presented  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple  on  the  13th  of  January,  1615  (New  Style). 
In  1624  Browne  was  at  Exeter  College  again,  acting 
as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
In  that  year  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1625,  published  a  new  edition  of 
"  Britannia's  Pastorals."  In  1640  he  was  living  in 
retirement  at  Dorking,  and  he  may  have  been  the 
William  Browne  who  was  buried  at  Tavistock  in 
March,  1643. 
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JOHN  MILTON,  AGED  lo.i 

After  a  Picture  in  possession  of  Edgar  Disney,  Esq.    Engraved  in 
Professor  Hassan's  "Life  of  Milton." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

MILTON'S  "PARADISE  LOST." 

HE  poems  written  during 
the  first  period  of  Milton's 
life  as  a  writer,  and  the 
prose  writings  of  his  second 
period,  have  been  illustrated 
in  other  volumes  of  this 
Library.2  We  turn  now  to 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  the 

_  _  days  when  he  confined  his 

f      urT*    •  m? -i         genius    to    pastoral    verse, 

INITIAL  from  Milton  s  "  Eifcono.    &  .  ' 

Wastes  ••  (1649).  Milton,  not  counting  him- 

self to  have  attained,   was 

seeking  strength,  ana  with  an  epic  in  view,  pressed 
on  toward  the  mark  of  his  high  calling.  When, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  preparing  for 
the  foreign  journey  that  was  to  aid  in  the  ripening 


1  This  cut  has  been  copied,  with  permission,  f-om  an  engraving 
illustrating  Professor  Masson's  "Life  of  John  Milton:  narrated  in 
connexion  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  an  J  Literary  History  of 
his  Time."    Professor  Masson's  large  work  is  a  study  which  in  the 
po'itical,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history  of  our  time  has  a  place  of 
abiding  honour  for  its  uncompromising  thoroughness,  and  for  a  criti. 
cal  insight  sharpened  by  the  fellow-feeling  which  can  sometimes  make 
it  possible  for  one  man  to  interpret  the  life  of  another.  Real  students 
must  he  unreservedly  grateful  for  such  aid  as  they  get  from  the  years 
of  patient  labour  and  thought  speut  upon  this  "  Life  of  Milton." 

2  "  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  in  •'  English  Reli- 
gion," pages  370 — 373 ;  "  L'Allegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  in  "  Shorter 
Poems,"  pages  319—313  ;  "  Sonnets,"  in  the  same  volume,  puges  330, 
331;  "Comus,"in  "  English  Plays,"  pages  309 — 313;  "  Areopagitica," 
in  "  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pages  132 — 149;    "Paradise  Regained" 
baa  also  been  described  in  "  English  Relig'on,"  pages  317—323  ;  and 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  in  "  English  Plays,"  page  350. 


of  power,  Milton  wrote  to  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
bosom  friend,  Charles  Diodati,  "  As  to  other  points, 
what  God  may  have  determined  for  me  I  know  not; 
but  this  I  know,  that  if  He  ever  instilled  an  in- 
tense love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
man,  He  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the 
fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keen- 
ness of  inquiry  than  I,  day  and  night,  the  idea  of 
perfection.  Hence,  whenever  I  find  a  man  despising 
the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire 
in  sentiment,  language,  and  conduct  to  what  the 
highest  wisdom,  through  every  age,  has  taught  us  as 
most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of 
necessary  attachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by 
nature  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labours  of 
my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth 
and  honour,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will 
hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory, 
or  appear  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it. 
You  inquire  with  a  kind  of  solicitude  even  into  my 
thoughts.  Hear,  then,  Diodati,  but  let  me  whisper 
in  your  ear,  that  I  may  not  blush  at  my  reply  :  I 
think  (so  help  me,  Heaven)  of  immortality.  You  in- 
quire also  what  I  am  about.  I  nurse  my  wings  and 
meditate  a  flight ;  but  my  Pegasus  rises  as  yet  on 
very  slender  pinions.  Let  us  be  humbly  wise." 

After  his  return  from  his  foreign  journey,  when 
Milton  found  that  his  friend  Diodati  had  died  during 
his  absence,  and  poured  tender  laments  over  his 
grave  in  the  "  Epitaphium  Damonis,"  written  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  there  rose  blended  with  the  lament 
a  passage  of  the  higher  hope  that  he  had  shared  with 
his  dead  friend.  Not  many  days  before,  he  had  re- 
solved to  write  an  epic  on  King  Arthur.  I  quote 
Cowper's  translation  of  the  passage  : — 

Twelve  evenings  since,  as  in  poetic  dream 

I  meditating  sat  some  statelier  theme, 

The  reeda  no  sooner  touched  my  lips,  though  new 

And  unassayed  before,  than  wide  they  flew, 

Bursting  their  waxen  bands,  nor  could  sustain 

The  deep-toned  music  of  the  solemn  strain  ; 

And  I  am  vain  perhaps,  but  I  will  tell 

How  proud  a  theme  I  chuse — ye  groves,  farewell! 

Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare, 

My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 

Of  Brutus,3  Dardau  chief,  my  song  shall  be, 

How  with  his  barks  he  ploughed  the  British  sea, 

First  from  Rutupia's  towering  headland  seen,  . 

And  of  his  consort's  reign,  fair  Imogen ; 

Of  Brennus  and  Belinus,  brothers  bold, 

And  of  Arviragus ;  and  how  of  old 

Our  hardy  sires  the  Armorican  controlled  ; 

And  of  the  wife  of  Gorlois,  who,  surprised 

By  Uther,  in  her  husband's  form  disguised 

(Such  was  the  force  of  Merlin's  art),  became 

Pregnant  with  Arthur  of  heroic  fame. 

These  themes  I  now  revolve  ;  and  oh,  if  Fate 

Proportion  to  these  themes  my  lengthened  date, 

Adieu,  my  shepherd's  reed — yon  pine-tree  bough 

Shall  be  thy  future  home ;  there  dangle  thou 


*  See  Chapter  II.  of  this  volume,  Layarnon's  "  Brut." 
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Forgotten  and  disused,  unless  ere  long 

Thou  change  thy  Latian  for  a  British  song. 

A  British  ?    Even  so — the  powers  of  man 

Are  bounded  ;  little  is  the  most  he  can ; 

And  it  shall  well  suffice  me,  and  shall  be 

Fame,  and  proud  recompense  enough  for  me, 

If  Usa,1  golden-haired,  my  verse  may  learn, 

If  Alyn  2  bending  o'er  his  crystal  urn, 

Swift  whirling  Abra,3  Trent's  o'ershadowed  stream, 

Thames,  lovelier  far  than  all  in  my  esteem, 

Tamar's  ore-tinctured  flood,  and,  after  these, 

The  wave- worn  shores  of  utmost  Orcades."4 

In  a  year  Milton  had  changed  his  plans.  The  epic 
and  the  dramatic  were  the  two  forms  of  the  higher 
poetry  into  which  he  hoped  to  rise  out  of  the  pas- 
toral. Among  plays  planned  in  those  earlier  days 
on  the  model  of  the  old  Greek  drama  was  one  upon 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Then  came  the  civil  wars  and  the 
Commonwealth,  with  the  withdrawal  of  Milton's 
energy  from  personal  aims  as  a  poet  to  increasing 
labours  for  his  country.  Thus  in  the  period  of  his 
middle  life,  from  1641  to  1660,  from  about  the  age 
of  thirty -two  to  the  age  of  fifty-two,  Milton  was  writ- 
ing prose. 


JOHN  MILTON,  AGED  43. 

From  Cipriani's  Drawing  of  a  Bust  then  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Disney.    Engraved  in  Summons's  "  Life  of  Milton  "  (1810). 

When  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  left  Milton 
free  to  resume  his  singing  robes,  he  was  the  stronger 
for  the  twenty  years  of  self-denial  during  which,  he 
said,  he  wrote  as  it  were  with  the  left  hand,  and  his 
right  hand  then  found  its  appointed  work.  After  he 
had  become  blind,  under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
theme  of  his  epic  shaped  itself  within  his  mind.  In 
1665  Milton  had  written  "Paradise  Lost." 

There  was  a  young  Quaker  named  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,  who  had  spent  some  time  with  Milton  as  a 
reader,  and  who  read  the  MS.  of  "Paradise  Lost" 

1  Usa,  Ouse.  *  Alyn  in  Denbighshire,  flowing  into  the  Dee. 

3  Vorticibus  frequens  Abra,  perhaps  the  Humber. 
*  Orcades,  Orkneys. 


in  1665.  Ellwood  became  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  1713,  leaving  an 
autobiography  that  was  soon  afterwards  published. 
It  includes  some  interesting  notes  of  his  relations 
with  John  Milton.  Ellwood  was  born  in  1639,  the 
son  of  a  country  squire  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at 
Crowell  in  Oxfordshire.  His  elder  brother  had  a 
costly  education,  but  he  was  himself  taken  from 
school  when  he  was  young.  Family  friendship  with 
Isaac  Penington,  who  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
members  of  the  newly-formed  Society  of  Friends, 
brought  young  Thomas  Ellwood  as  a  visitor  into  Pen- 
ington's  house.  The  result  was  that  he  himself 
became  a  Quaker,  and  suffered  much  home  persecu- 
tion for  the  change.  Of  the  general  persecution 
suffered  by  the  Quakers  of  his  day,  Ellwood's  history 
of  his  life  gives  much  curious  illustration.  The 
youth  aspired  to  higher  attainments,  and  expressed 
his  aspiration  in  this  rhyme: — 

The  winter  tree 
Resembles  me, 

Whose  sap  lies  in  its  root ; 
The  spring  draws  nigh, 
As  it,  so  I 

Shall  bud,  I  hope,  and  shoot. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  Thomas 
Ellwood  became  acquainted  with  John  Milton,  and 
this  is  his  own  account  of  the  beginning  of  their 
friendly  intercourse  : — 

I  mentioned  before,  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  made 
some  good  progress  in  learning,  and  lost  it  all  again  before 
1  came  to  be  a  man ;  nor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of  my  loss 
therein,  until  I  came  amongst  the  Quakers.  But  then  I  both 
saw  my  loss,  and  lamented  it ;  and  applied  myself  with 
utmost  diligence,  at  all  leisure  times,  to  recover  it ;  so  false 
I  found  that  charge  to  be,  which  in  those  times  was  cast  as 
a  reproach  upon  the  Quakers,  that  they  despised  and  decried 
all  human  learning,  because  they  denied  it  to  be  essentially 
necessary  to  a  gospel  ministry,  which  was  one  of  the  contro- 
versies of  those  times. 

But  though  I  toiled  hard,  and  spared  no  pains  to  regain 
what  once  I  had  been  master  of,  yet  I  found  it  a  matter  of 
so  great  difficulty,  that  I  was  ready  to  say  as  the  noble 
eunuch  to  Philip  in  another  case,  "  How  can  I,  unless  I 
had  some  man  to  guide  me  ?  " 

This  I  had  formerly  complained  of  to  my  especial  friend 
Isaac  Penington,  but  now  more  earnestly,  which  put  him 
upon  considering,  and  contriving  a  means  for  my  assistance. 

He  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Paget,  a  phy- 
sician of  note  in  London,  and  he  with  John  Milton,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  note  for  learning  throughout  the  learned  world, 
for  the  accurate  pieces  he  had  written  on  various  subjects 
and  occasions. 

This  person,  having  filled  a  publick  station  in  the  former 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  London,  and 
having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  kept  always  a  man  to  read  to 
him,  which  usually  was  the  son  of  some  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom,  in  kindness,  he  took  to  improve  in  his 
learning. 

Thus,  by  the  mediation  of  my  friend  Isaac  Penington 
with  Dr.  Paget,  and  of  Dr.  Paget  with  John  Milton,  was  I 
admitted  to  come  to  him,  not  as  a  servant  to  him  (which  at 
that  time  he  needed  not),  nor  to  be  in  the  house  with  him, 
but  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  coming  to  his  house  at  certain 
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hours  when  I  would,  and  to  read  to  him  what  books  he 
should  appoint  me,  which  was  all  the  favour  I  desired. 

But  this  being  a  matter  which  would  require  some  time 
to  bring  it  about,  I,  in  the  mean  while,  returned  to  my 
father's  house  in  Oxfordshire. 

I  had  before  received  direction,  by  letters  from  my  eldest 
sister  (written  by  my  father's  command)  to  put  off  what 
cattle  he  had  left  about  his  house,  and  to  discharge  his 
servants ;  which  I  had  done  at  the  time  called  Michaelmas 
before.  So  that  all  that  winter,  when  I  was  at  home,  I 
lived  like  an  hermit  all  alone,  having  a  pretty  large  house, 
and  nobody  in  it  but  myself,  at  nights  especially ;  but  an 
elderly  woman,  whose  father  had  been  an  old  servant  to  the 
family,  came  every  morning  and  made  my  bed,  and  did  what 
else  I  had  occasion  for  her  to  do,  till  I  fell  ill  of  the  small- 
pox, and  then  I  had  her  with  me,  and  the  nurse.  But  now, 
understanding  by  letter  from  my  sister,  that  my  father  did 
not  intend  to  return  to  settle  there,  I  made  off  those  pro- 
visions which  were  in  the  house,  that  they  might  not  be 
spoiled  when  I  was  gone;  and  because  they  were  what  I 
should  have  spent,  if  I  had  tarried  there,  I  took  the  money 
made  of  them  to  myself,  for  my  support  at  London,  if  the 
project  succeeded  for  my  going  thither. 

This  done,  I  committed  the  care  of  the  house  to  a  tenant  of 
my  father's,  who  lived  in  the  town,  and  taking  my  leave  of 
Crowell,  went  up  to  my  sure  friend  Isaac  Penington  again. 
Where  understanding  that  the  mediation  used  for  my  admit- 
tance to  John  Milton,  had  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  might 
come  when  I  would,  I  hastened  to  London,  and  in  the  first 
place  went  to  wait  upon  him. 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Dr. 
Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Penington,  who 
recommended  me ;  to  both  whom  he  bore  a  good  respect. 
And  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me,  with  respect  to 
my  former  progression  in  learning,  he  dismissed  me,  to  pro- 
vide myself  of  such  accommodations  as  might  be  most  suit- 
able to  my  future  studies. 

I  went  therefore  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near  to  his 
house  (which  was  then  in  Jewin  Street)  as  conveniently  as  I 
could,  and  from  thenceforward  went  every  day  in  the  after- 
noon, except  on  the  first-days  of  the  week,  and  sitting  by 
him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to  him  in  such  books  in  the 
Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased  to  hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I  used 
the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me,  if  I  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  understand 
Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with  foreigners,  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  I  must  learn  the  foreign  pronunciation.  To  this 
I  consenting,  he  instructed  me  how  to  sound  the  vowels  ;  so 
different  from  the  common  pronunciation  used  by  the 
English,  who  speak  Anglice  their  Latin,  that  (with  some 
few  other  variations  in  sounding  some  consonants,  in 
particular  cases  ;  as  C  before  E  or  I,  like  Ch.  Sc  before  I, 
like  Sh.  &c.)  the  Latin  thus  spoken,  seemed  as  different  from 
that  which  was  delivered  as  the  English  generally  speak  it, 
as  if  it  were  another  language. 

I  had  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's,  by 
unwearied  diligence  and  industry,  so  far  recovered  the  rules 
of  grammar  (in  which  I  had  once  been  very  ready)  that  I 
could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  and  after  a  sort  hammer  out 
his  meaning.  But  this  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new 
(lilKciilty  to  me.  It  was  now  harder  to  me  to  read,  than  it 
was  before  to  understand  when  read.  But 


mnta  vincit 


Improbim. 


Incessant  pains 
The  end  obtains. 


And  so  did  I.  Which  made  my  reading  the  more  accept- 
able to  my  master.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  with 
what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  learning,  gave  me  not  only  all 
the  encouragement,  but  all  the  help  he  could.  For,  having  a 
curious  ear,  he  understood  by  my  tone,  when  I  understood 
what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordingly  would 
stop  me,  examine  me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages 
to  me. 

Thus  went  I  on  for  about  six  weeks  time,  reading  to  him 
in  the  afternoons ;  and  exercising  myself  with  my  own 
books,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons,  I  was  sensible  of  an 
improvement* 

But,  alas !  I  had  fixed  my  studies  in  a  wrong  place. 
London  and  I  could  never  agree  for  health ;  my  lungs,  as  I 
suppose,  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphurous  air  of  that 
city,  so  that  I  soon  began  to  droop ;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  time,  I  was  fain  to  leave  both  my  studies  and  the 
city,  and  return  into  the  country  to  preserve  life ;  and  much 
ado  I  had  to  get  thither. 

I  chose  to  go  down  to  Wycombe,  and  to  John  Ranee's 
house  there ;  both  as  he  was  a  physician,  and  his  wife  an 
honest,  hearty,  discreet,  and  grave  matron,  whom  I  had  a 
very  good  esteem  of,  and  who  I  knew  had  a  good  regard 
for  me. 

There  I  lay  ill  a  considerable  time,  and  to  that  degree  of 
weakness,  that  scarce  any  who  saw  me,  expected  my  life. 
But  the  Lord  was  both  gracious  to  me  in  my  illness,  and 
was  pleased  to  raise  me  up  again,  that  I  might  serve  him  in 
my  generation. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  so  much  strength  as  to  be  fit  to 
travel,  I  obtained  of  my  father  (who  was  then  at  his  house 
in  Crowell,  to  dispose  of  some  things  he  had  there,  and  who 
in  my  illness  had  come  to  see  me)  so  much  money  as  would 
clear  all  charges  in  the  house,  for  both  physick,  food,  and 
attendance  ;  and  having  fully  discharged  all,  I  took  leave  of 
my  friends  in  that  family,  and  in  the  town,  and  returned  to 
my  studies  at  London. 

I  was  very  kindly  received  by  my  master,  who  had  con- 
ceived so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  conversation,  I 
found,  was  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  seemed  heartily*  glad  of 
my  recovery  and  return ;  and  into  our  old  method  of  study 
we  fell  again,  I  reading  to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me,  as 
occasion  required. 

But,  as  if  learning  had  been  a  forbidden  fruit  to  me,  scarce 
was  I  well  settled  in  my  work,  before  I  met  with  another 
diversion,  which  turned  me  quite  out  of  my  work. 

Ellwood  was  seized  with  other  worshippers  at  a 
Quakers'  meeting,  and  imprisoned  in  Bridewell. 
The  story  of  the  persecutions,  although  full  of  in- 
terest, does  not  concern  us  here.  \Ve  pass  to  the 
year  1665,  when  the  Plague  raged  in  London,  and 
many  who  were  able  to  do  so  left  the  City.  Of  this 
time  Ell  wood  writes: — 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  prison,  I  was 
desired  by  my  quondam  master,  Milton,  to  take  an  house  for 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwelt,  that  he  might  go 
out  of  the  city,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  the 
pestilence  then  growing  hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box 
for  him  in  Giles  Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gave 
him  notice,  and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen 
him  well  settled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprison- 
ment. 

But  now  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon  made 
a  visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 
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After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between  us,  he 
called  for  a  manuscript  of  his ;  which  being  brought  he 
delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  and  read 
it  at  my  leisure ;  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him 
with  my  judgment  thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found 
it  was  that  excellent  Poem,  which  he  intitled  ''  Paradise 
Lost. "  After  I  had,  with  the  best  attention,  read  it  through, 
I  made  him  another  visit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with 
due  acknowledgment  of  the  favour  he  had  done  me  in  com- 
municating it  to  me.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what 
I  thought  of  it ;  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him ;  and 
after  some  further  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to 
him,  "  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  but 
•what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  ?  "  He  made  me 
no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ;  then  brake  off  that 
discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject. 

After  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed, 
and  become  safely  habitable  again,  he  returned  thither.  And 
when  afterwards  I  went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which  I 
seldom  failed  of  doing,  whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to 
London)  he  showed  me  his  second  Poem,  called  "  Paradise 
Eegained,"  and  in  a  pleasant  tone  said  to  me",  "  This  is 
owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  question 
you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not  thought 
of." 

Ellwood  came  out  of  Aylesbury  gaol  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1665.  Milton,  therefore,  had  finished 
"  Paradise  Lost "  at  the  end  of  June  or  in  July  of 
that  year. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  1 " 
was  a  question  of  which  Ell  wood  seems  to  have 
"been  proud,  though  it  was  not  its  wisdom  that  set 
Milton's  thought  at  work  in  the  direction  of 
"  Paradise  Regained."  Ellwood's  question,  in  fact, 
showed  that  he  had  read  "  Paradise  Lost "  through 
without  discovering  what  it  was  about :  for  it  really 
is  what  Milton  has  to  say  about  Paradise  Found. 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  its  title  and  its  theme,  but  an 
epic  poet  takes  for  his  theme  an  action  great  in  its 
consequences,  and  the  main  object  of  "Paimlise 
Lost "  is  to  show  the  consequences  of  the  fall  to  be 
no  triumph  of  evil,  but  the  triumph  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy.  Virgil's  "^Eneid  "  has  its  action  con- 
fined to  the  coming  of  ^Eneas  into  Italy  after  delay 
by  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Carthage,  and  the  war  and 
marriage  with  Lavinia,  through  which  he  became  the 
great  forefather  of  the  Romans.  The  range  of  that 
epic  is  expanded  by  two  episodes,  one  telling  what 
preceded  the  main  action,  the  other  what  should 
follow.  In  the  first  of  these  episodes,  which  occupies 
the  second  and  third  books,  ^Eneas  tells  Dido  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  before  the  seven  ships  left  of  his  fleet  were 
driven  by  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Carthage.  In  the 
second  of  Virgil's  episodes,  which  occupies  the  sixth 
book,  ^Eneas  visits  the  shades  below,  where  his 
father  Anchises  shows  him  from  a  hill  a  vision  of 
the  future  of  Rome  that  extends  to  the  days  of 
Augustus.  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  has  its  action 
confined  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race,  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  garden  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  range 
of  that  epic  also  is  expanded  by  two  episodes,  one 
telling  what  preceded  the  main  action,  the  other 


what  should  follow.  In  the  first  of  these  episodes, 
which  begins  in  the  fifth  book  and  ends  in  the 
eighth,  is  the  episode  of  Raphael,  whose  converse 
with  Adam  tells  of  the  first  rebellion  of  Satan  in 
heaven,  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels ;  the  seven 
days  of  the  creation,  and  all  that  happened  in 
heaven  before  the  fallen  angels,  at  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  were  seen  recovering  from  the  first  shock 
of  ruin,  and  upon  earth  before  Adam  and  Eve  were 
first  seen  in  the  happiness  of  Paradise.  In  the 
second  of  Milton's  episodes,  which  occupies  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  Adam  is  shown  from 
a  hill  by  the  Archangel  Michael  a  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  race  of  man,  that  extends  to  Christ 
and  shows  the  triumph  of  the  grace  of  God  by  the 
Redemption,  so  fulfilling  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
poem  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  The  ful- 
filment of  this  purpose  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  Fall  of  Man  as 
a  theme  even  beyond  heroic  in  its  proportions,  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  consequences  supremely  great. 

Having  written  his  epic,  Milton  seems  to  have 
taken  his  young  friend  Thomas  Ell  wood  as  an 
average  type  of  such  an  English  reader  as  might 
fairly  represent  his  public.  He  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  had  a  religious  nature  with  real  depths  of 
earnestness,  moderate  education  with  desire  to  ad- 
vance farther  in  knowledge,  and  as  much  sense  of 
poetry  as  was  implied  in  an  inclination  to  make  rhymes 
of  his  own.  If  Ellwood  understood  the  poem,  Milton 
might  feel  that  his  thought  was  within  reach  of  a 
large  number  of  readers.  He  applied  Ellwood's 
mind  to  his  poem  as  a  test,  ready  to  take  what 
answer  he  might  get,  and  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful  when  an  answer  came  that  must  have 
been,  of  all  possible  comments,  the  least  welcome. 
But  Milton  did  not  censure  his  young  friend  for 
being  blind  to  the  main  theme  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
"  Can  I  do  more  1 "  he  asked  himself.  "  Paradise  Lost " 
was,  indeed,  complete;  containing  from  the  poet's  point 
of  view  the  whole  argument  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  Man.  But  he  might  sing  yet  again  of  the 
temptation  of  "that  greater  Man,"  who,  being 
tempted,  did  not  fall,  and  through  whom,  as  he  had 
shown  already,  Paradise  is  found  again  within  the 
heart  of  man.  He  could  so  sing  of  the  Temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  wilderness  as  to  form  a  miniature  epic, 
subdued  in  all  tones  to  the  music  of  a  calm  trust  in 
the  will  of  God  ;  he  could  make  such  a  poem  an  ex- 
pression of  all  the  chief  temptations  that  still  beset 
men  upon  earth,  and  cause  them  to  fall ;  and  he 
would  show  how,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  each  was  to 
be  resisted,  so  that  even  here  among  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  our  daily  life  there  should  be  "Eden 
raised  in  the  waste  wilderness."  1 

If  the  episodes  be  separated  from  the  main  action, 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
three  parts  : — (1)  The  action  itself,  and  then,  as  re- 
lated to  the  action,  (2)  the  episode  of  the  Past  and 
(3)  the  episode  of  the  Future.  The  recital  of  the 
past  is  in  the  episode  of  Raphael,  and  the  episode  of 
Michael  closes  the  poem  with  prophecy  of  the  future. 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  see  in 
this  Library  "  Illustrations  of  English.  Beligion,"  pages  317—323. 
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Books  I. — IV.  narrate  the  main  action,  until  the 
Fall  is  the  next  incident  to  follow  ;  Books  V. — VIII. 
contain  the  episode  of  Raphael ;  Books  IX.  and  X. 
then  continue  the  main  action,  by  narrating  the  Fall 
and  its  consequences,  except  the  final  expulsion  from 
Paradise  ;  Books  XL  and  XII.  contain  the  episode 
of  Michael,  and  bring  Adam  to  a  sense  of — 

goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  : 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness, 

before  the  action  is  closed  in  the  last  lines  of  the 
poem,  when  Adam  and  Eve  are  led  by  the  Angel  out 
of  Paradise,  the  world  before  them 

where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

"  Paradise  Lost  "  opens  in  hell,  when  the  rebellious 
angels  still  lie  stunned  after  their  fall  from  heaven, 
and  Satan,  first  to  lift  his  head,  rallies  his  host.  The 
supernatural  machinery  associated  with  the  epic  form 
of  poetry  Milton  found  in  the  old  legend  of  the  "  Fall 
of  Lucifer."  This  originated  in  the  fourth  century 
from  a  turn  given  to  a  passage  in  the  14th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  which  says  (verse  4),  "  That  thou  shalt 
take  up  this  proverb  against  the  King  of  Babylon 
.  .  ."  (verses  12 — 15),  "  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art 
thou  cut  down  to  the  ground  which  didst  weaken  the 
nations  !  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the 
congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north  :  I  will  ascend 
above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  I  will  be  like  the 
most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell, 
to  the  sides  of  the  pit."  From  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome  downward,  this  symbolical  representation  of 
the  King  of  Babylon  in  his  splendour  and  fall  has 
been  applied  to  Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven,  pro- 
bably because  Babylon  is  in  Scripture  a  type  of 
tyrannical  self-idolising  power,  and  is  connected  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  with  the  Empire  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  legend  thus  developed  had  taken  strong 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  it  appears  transmuted 
into  English  poetry  in  the  seventh  century  in  Cssd- 
mon's  "  Pai'aphrase,"1  as  in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  "  Paradise  Lost."  There  was  no  other  form  of 
epic  machinery  through  which  Milton  could  apply  as 
fitly  the  method  of  Homer  to  his  personification  of 
the  powers  of  evil. 

The  poem  opens  in  epic  form  with  an  invocation 
that  proceeds  from  the  statement  of  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  Adapting  his  invocation  to  his  theme, 
Milton  substitutes  for  Mount  Parnassus,  Sinai  or 
Zion  ;  for  the  spring  of  the  Muses,  the  pool  of  Siloah, 
which  gave  sight  to  the  man  born  blind.  For  Apollo 
he  put  the  Spirit-  of  God,  that  at  creation  brooded 

1  See  "  Illustrations  of  English  Beligion,"  pasres  5  to  8.  See  also 
pastes  63,  64,  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  "Mystery 
Plays." 


over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  that  created  out  of 
Darkness,  Light. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal 3  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the  secret  top  8 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,4  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill 5 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  6  that  flowed 
Fast  by  1  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advent'rous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,8  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure,9 

*  Mortal  ("mortalis"),  of  or  belonging  to  death;   thence  liable  to 
death.    Here  used  in  the  first  sense. 

3  Secret  top  (from  Latin  "  secerno  "),  severed,  separated.  Applied  to 
things  it  means  originally  out  of  the  way,  retired,  solitary.  So  in  the 
"Agricola"  of  Tacitus,  "vastum  ubique  silentium  secreti  colles," 
secret  hills.  Applied  to  persons  it  means  removed  from  acquaintance, 
concealed.  Throughout  Milton's  poems  there  is  this  strict  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  words. 

*  Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai.    Horeb  means  ground  left  dry  by  water  drain- 
ing off.    When  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  1)  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  to  the 
mountain  of  God,  to  Horeb,  the  mountain  was  Sinai,  and  Horeb  was 
the  barren  plain.    Mount  Horeb  meant  afterwards  the  whole  region 
of  Sinai.     The  mount  is  associated  with  Moses,  who  first  taught  the 
theme  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  Creation.  "  The  Lord  our  God  spake  to 
us  in  Horeb  "  (Deut.  i.  6).    "The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face  in 
the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  "  (Deut.  v.  4).    "  The  chariots 
of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels :  the  Lord  is 
among  them  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place  "  (Psalm  Ixviii.  17). 

s  Sion  Hill.  The  name  of  Sion,  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  has  been  applied  since  the  time  of  Constantino  to  the 
western  hill  on  which  the  city  now  stauds,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  eastern  hill,  on  which  the  Temple  stood.  "  My  holy  hill 
of  Zion"  (Psalm  ii.  6).  "For  the  L  >rd  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  hath 
desired  it  for  his  habitation  "  (Psulm  cxxxii.  13).  "  Siiia  praises  to 
the  Lord  which  dwelleth  in  Zion"  (Psalm  ix.  11).  "The  Lord  of 
hosts  which  dwelleth  in  mount  Zion"  (Isaiah  viii.  18). 

6  Siloa's  b.oofc,  without  the  city,  at  a  bend  of  the  old  wall.  Nehe- 
miah  (iii  15)  speaks  of  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's 
garden,  and  unto  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David. 
Again  (xii.  37),  "At  the  fountain  gate  they  went  up  by  the  stairs  of 
the  city  of  David.  From  it,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple,  water  was  taken  for  the  Temple  services.  Christ  said  to  the 
man  born  blind,  "  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  (which  is  by  inter- 
pretation, Sent).  He  went  his  way,  therefore,  and  washed,  and 
came  seeing  "  (John  ix.  7),  as  Milton  prayed  that  he  might  have  sight 
in  his  song,  so  that  he  might,  as  Moses,  aid  in  delivering  God's  people 
out  of  bondage.  Milton  rightly  says  "  Siloa's  brook  "  (see  Isaiah  viiL 
6,  "  Forasmuch  as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  ga 
softly").  A  slender  rivulet  flows,  now  gently,  where  once  it  flowed 
profusely,  into  the  lower  ground  where  the  king's  garden  stood,  which 
is  still  made,  by  the  small  rill  f  om  Siloam,  the  greenest  spot  about 
Jerusalem. 

i  Fast  by.  Fast,  in  all  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages,  means 
close,  firm.  T  >  follow  fast  on  another  is  to  come  close  behind,  with- 
out interval,  thence  quickly. 

»  The  Ionian  mount .  Aonius  Vertex,  Mount  Helicon.  The  Greek 
Muses  were  Aonidcs.  The  Aones,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Bceotia, 
who  submitted  to  Cadmus  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, had  their  name  derived  from  Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  but  it  was 
allied  to  auav,  n.eaniug  a  primeval  people. 

9  The  upright  heart  and  pure.  Throughout  "  Paradise  Lost,"  apart 
from  the  machinery  derived  from  a  church  legend,  there  is  a  firm  bibli- 
cal groundwork  for  every  suggestion.  S>  •  here,  "  My  defence  is  of  God, 
which  saveth  the  upright  in  heart "  (Psalm  vii.  ID).  Again,  in  Psalm 
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Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know'st :  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  <fhe  vast  Abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That,  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument,1 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

After  the  Invocation  comes  a  swift  and  smooth 
transition  to  the  opening  of  the  stoiy,  which  begins  in 
the  midst  of  things,  with  the  fallen  angels  on  the 
lake  of  fire. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell,  say  first-  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  arid  transgress  His  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  serpent,3  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels ;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  naming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  man,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded,  though  immortal. 


xxii.  "  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright 
in  heart."  And  in  Psa.lm  xcvii.,  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord,  or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  He  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart."  And  again  /Matt.  v.  8),  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

1  Argument,  from  Latin,  "arguere,"  to  make  clear  or  bright,  thence 
to  set  forth  ;  probably  of  the  same  root  as  "  argentum "  (so  that  in 
other  than  the  proverbial  sense  "  speech  is  silver  "). 

2  In  this  transition  from  the  invocation  to  the  narrative  Milton 
still  consciously  adapts  the  ancient  epic  forms  to  new  and  higher  uses- 
Homer,  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  Hue  485,  so  addressed  the 
Muses — 

v/ueis  yap  Seat  eore  TrapeoTe  re  i<rre  Tf  jraira. 
"  Tell  me,  ye  Muses,  now— ye  who  dwell  in  the  homes  of 

Olympus, 

Tell  me,  for  ye  are  divine,  ever  present,  and  conscious 
of  all  things  "—  Dart's  Translation. 

So  also  Virgil  addressed  the  Muses,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
".SEneid,"  line  645— 

Et  meministis  enim,  Divee,  et  memorare  potestis. 
"  For  ye  are  goddesses  :  full  well 
Your  miud  takes  note,  your  tongue  can  tell." 

Cartngton's  Translation. 

3  We  are  told  that  in  the  Zendavesta,  Ahrimau,  the  Lord  of  Evil, 
is  represented  as  first  teaching  man  to  fin  under  the  guise  of  the  ser- 
pent.   According  to  the  Talmudists  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit  that 
teguiled  Eve  was  Samiaael  (2am i el). 


Satan  is  first  to  recover  consciousness  and  look 
around  upon  the  miseries  of  hell. 

Then  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhclmed 
With  floods  and  whirls  inds  of  tempestuous  fire 
He  soon  discerns ;  and  weltering  by  his  side, 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 
Baalzebub :  to  whom  the  arch-enemy, 
And  thence  in  heaven  called  Satan,4  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began  : — 
"  If  thou  beest  he — But  0,  how  fallen !  how  changed 
From  him  who 5  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !     If  he " 

To  his  old  ally  Satan  speaks  in  the  old  spirit  of 
the  antagonist. 

"  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,6  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

He  urges  the  resolve — 

"  To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy, 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven." 
So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair.7 

Beelzebub  replies  with  less  undaunted  spirit,"  What 
if  we  are  strong  only  to  suffer  and  to  serve  ?"    Satan 


4  Satan  was  a  Hebrew  word  meaning   "  Adversary,"  and  is  used 
several  times  in  that  sense  in  the  Bible ;  as  when  Christ  says  to  Peter, 
"  Get  ye  behind  me,  Satan  "  (Matthew  xvi.  23).    The  word  is  trans- 
lated "adversary"   in  1  Samuel  xxix.  4,  where  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines  say  of  David  the  servant  of  Saul,  "  Let  him  not  go  down 
with  us  to  battle,  lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us."    The 
Old  Testament  opposes  the  vanity  of  idols,  but  says  nothing  of  Satan 
except  in  Job,  as  Job's  adversary.      In  Zechariah  (iii.   1)   we  have 
"Joshua  the  high  priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him  ;  "  but  Satan  is  simply 
the  accuser  who  is  put  to  silence.     It  is  only  in  the  New  Testament 
that  Satan  appears  as  we  have  him  in  Milton.      To  Beelzebub — 
Beelzebub  of  Ekrou — the  Jews  assigned  sovereignty  over  evil  spirits. 
Thus  Matthew  (x.  25),  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  if  he  be  as  his 
master.    ...     If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beel- 
zebub, how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household.     And 
in  Mark  (iii    22),   "  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the 
devils  casteth  he  out  devils;''  and  so  in  Luke  (xi.  15),  "through 
Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the   devils."     Baalzebub  was  the  form  of 
Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron.    The  name  means  Baal  (or  Lord)  of  the 
Fly  ;  Baalzebul,  the  other  form,  means,  some  say,  Lord  of  the  Habita- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  of  the  heaven :,  or  the  body  of  man ;  others  say, 
Lord   of  the    Dunghill.      Then,    as    the    Scarabeus  pUlularius,    or 
dungbeetle,  was  his  symbol,  a  theory  made  the  fly  and  the  dungbeetle 
one,  and  Baalzebub  and  Baalzebul  thus  synonymous. 

5  Here  Milton  is  giving  grandeur  to  a  Virgilian  form  ("JEueid," 
Book  II.  c.  274)  :— 

"  Hei  mihi  qualis  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achilli." 

6  Cicero  says  ("  De  Inventione  Ehetorica,"  Lib.  i.)  :  "  Studium  est 
animi  assidua  et  vehemens  ad  aliquam  rem  applicata,  magna  cum 
voluntate,  occupatio  "    Study  is  the  assiduous  and  vehement  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  applied  to  anything  with  a  whole  will. 

i  Talia  voce  refert,  curisque  ingentibus  eeger 
Spem  Tultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 

.Encid,  i.  208,  209. 
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rejoins  in  effect,  "Our  work  is  to  thwart  God.  The 
thunder  ceases  to  pursue.  Let  us  assemble  on  yon 
desolate  plain,  and  there  hold  council."  Then  Satan 
himself  is  grandly  painted,  first  as  he  lay 

talking  to  his  nearest  mate 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extending  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Then  as  he  lifts  himself,  not  by  his  own  power,  but 
by  the  "  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven  " — 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 

Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rolled 

In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale.1 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights — if  it  were  land,  that  ever  burned 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire. 

Beelzebub  follows ;  and  then  Satan,  looking 
abroad  over  the  infernal  world,  accepts  his  reigi) 
in  hell. 

"  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  "  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven  ? — this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be  it  so,  since  He 
Who  now  is  sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  Him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells !     Hail,  horrors !  hail, 
Infernal  World !  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor — one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  His  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

The  fallen  angels  still  lie  stunned  upon  the  pool  of 
fire.  Beelzebub  bids  Satan  call  to  them.  Then 
Satan  is  painted  again  as  he  moves  to  the  shore,  to 
call  aloud  to  his  legions. 

He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast.     The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

1  See  Ceedmon  in  "  Illustrations  of   English    Religion,"  page    8, 
note  1.    (Also  page  7,  note  1.) 


His  spear — to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand — 

He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 

On  Heaven's  azure  ;  and  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

His  legions — Angel  Forms,  who  lay  entranced 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-arched  embower ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 

Hath  vexed  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot- wheels.     So  thick  bestrewn, 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  called  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded  : — "  Princes,  Potentates, 

Warriors,  the  Flower  of  Heaven — once  yours ;  now  lost,. 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  Spirits  !     Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

To  adore  the  Conqueror,  who  now  beholds 

Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 

His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  discern 

The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  ? — 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen !  " 

They  hear,  and  rise  upon  the  wing  innumerable, 
alight  on  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  the  plain. 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste,  where  stood 
Their  great  Commander ;  godlike  shapes  and  forms 
Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 
And  powers,  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones. 

These  were  to  become  corrupters  of  mankind. 
"  through  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of  men." 
Their  chiefs,  those  afterwards  to  be  worshipped  on 
earth  as  gods,  were  Moloch  and  Chemos,  called  also 
Peor,  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth,  those  male,  these  femi- 
nine :  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called  Astarte, 
queen  of  heaven,  Thammaz,  Dagon,  Rimmon, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  and  the  train  of  gods  worshipped 
in  brutish  forms. 

Belial 2  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 

*  Belial  was  chief  of  the  third  order  of  demons,  vessels  of  iniquity, 
called  also  vessels  of  wrath,  inventors  of  evil  arts,  dice,  Ac.,  leading 
men  astray.  The  Puritans  called  profligate  nobles  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  sons  of  Belial,  and  Milton's  picture  of  Belial,  begun  here 
and  completed  in  the  Second  Book,  might  have  been  sat  for  by  more 
than  one  of  the  king's  friends. 
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Vice  for  itself :  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury,  and  outrage  :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

The  Titans,  Jove,  all  these  and  more,  came  flock- 
ing, but  with  looks  downcast  and  damp ;  the  only 
glimpse  of  joy  in  them  was  that  they  found  their 
chief  not  in  despair,  themselves  existing  yet.  Then 
Satan  raised  their  fainted  courage,  Azazel  unfurled 
the  standard  of  Hell,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  host 
shouted. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving  :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable. 

While  they  formed  to  music  the  ranks  of  war, 
Satan  reviewed  his  host,  and  grew  in  pride. 

He  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  ;  darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge. 

Satan's  speech  to  the  fallen  host  encouraged  them 
to  persevere  in  war,  by  fraud  or  guile  if  not  by 
force. 

"  Who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven. 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption  ;  thither  or  elsewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature  :  peace  is  despaired ; 
For  who  can  think  submission  ?     War,  then,  war, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved." 
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At  his  words  Hell  shone  with  the  blaze  of  the  drawn 
swords  ;  defiant  din  of  war  clashed  on  the  shields. 
A  numerous  brigade  digged  gold  upon  a  hill,  led  on 
by  Mammon — 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  Heaven  ;  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent ;  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoyed 

In  vision  beatific. 

These  labourers  raised,  as  an  exhalation  from  the 
earth,  to  the  sound  of  music  a  huge  fabric,  built  like 
a  temple.  The  multitude  entering  admired  the  work 
of  Mulciber.  Meanwhile  a  council  was  proclaimed 
at  Pandsemonium,  the  high  capital  of  Satan  and  his 
peers.  The  fiends  swarmed  as  bees  to  the  new 
temple,  changing,  as  they  entered,  their  gigantic 
shapes  to  forms  of  smallest  dwarfs,  or  faery  elves. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ; 
A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

So  ends  the  First  Book  of  "Paradise  Lost."  At 
the  opening  of  the  Second  Book,  Satan,  enthroned, 
speaks.  His  highest  place,  he  says,  is  the  post  of 
danger.  They  are  bound  to  union.  Who  can  ad- 
vise may  speak.  Moloch  first  speaks  ;  in  him  the 
spirit  of  Hate  is  personified.  He  is  for  open  war. 
There  is  no  worse  to  fear;  let  them  seek,  then,  if 
not  victory,  revenge. 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.     On  the  other  side  uprose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane. 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seemed 
For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit. 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  :  for  his  thoughts  were  low — 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful.     Yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

Belial  counsels  ignoble  ease.  This  is  not  worst, 
there  is  a  worse  to  shun.  Next  follows  the  counsel 
of  Mammon,  "the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell." 
It  is  that  they  live  to  themselves.  There  is  gold 
in  the  soil  from  whence  to  raise  magnificence, 
"  and  what  can  Heaven  show  more  1 "  The  host 
assents,  still  dreading  the  sword  of  Michael.  Then 
rose  Beelzebub, 

than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
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Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 

A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 

Majestic  though  in  ruin,  sage  he  stood, 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer's  noontide  air. 

We  must  hate,  he  reasoned,  and  seek  revenge. 
Nor  will  occasion  want.  There  was  prophecy  in 
Heaven  of  a  new  world,  and  a  new  race  called 
Man.  We  might  look  thitherward  ;  perhaps  ruin 
that  new  creation,  so  interrupt  God's  joy  and  up- 
raise ours.  Thus  counselled  Belial,  as  Satan  first 
devised.  All  assent,  Beelzebub  speaks  his  approval; 
but  he  asks,  "  Who  shall  explore  alone  the  infinite 
abyss  in  search  of  Man  1 "  All  are  mute.  Satan, 
again  speaking,  accepts  for  himself  the  peril,  bids 
them  search  for  ease,  and  watch  while  he  is  absent. 
Then  the  council  rose. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Towards  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone  ;  and  as  a  god 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven. 

Then  follows  a  passage,  one  of  many  in  which 
Milton  condemns  the  brutishness  of  war : — 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  Chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  louring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landskip  snow  or  shower, 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell  sweet, 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
O  shame  to  men  !     Devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds ;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace,  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy : 
As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Alan  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides, 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait ! 

Again  Satan  is  painted  as  he  quits  the  council. 
Its  result  is  proclaimed.  The  fallen  angels  then 
seek  recreation,  each 

where  he  likeliest  may  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  Chief  returns. 

Races,  and  mimic  war  and  rivalries  of  strength,  occu- 
pied some. 

Others,  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own.  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall 


By  doom  of  battle,  and  complain  that  Fate 

Free  Virtue  should  enthrall  to  Force  or  Chance. 

Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.     In  discourse  more  sweet 

(For  Eloquence  the  Soul,  Song  charms  the  Sense) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate — 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame  : 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  ! — 

Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Milton  shows  here  how  little  regard  he  had  for 
the  vain  disputations  in  theology  that  clouded  men's 
minds  and  obscured  their  sense  of  the  love  of  God, 
when  he  set  the  devils  arguing — 

Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate — 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

When  he  resolved  to  shape  into  a  grand  poem  the 
incident  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  religion  of  his 
country,  Milton  designed  so  to  bring  it  home  to  men's 
hearts  that  they  should  escape  f rom  the  confusions  of 
debate  upon  predestination,  and  election,  and  freewill 
that  were  in  those  days  shaking  faith  in  a  God  who 
seemed  to  be  a  God  of  Wrath,  and  should  feel  in  God 
their  Father  and  their  Friend. 

Some  of  the  fallen  angels  explored  Hell,  and  fol- 
lowing them  the  poet  describes  what  they  found. 
Meanwhile  through  Hell  Satan  was  flying  to  Hell's 


At  last  appear 

Hell-bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsumed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape. 
The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast — a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.     About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never-ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled 
Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorred  than  these 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore ; 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape, 
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If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 

For  each  seemed  either — black  it  stood  as  Night, 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast 

With  horrid  strides  ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Satan  faced  Death,  who  claimed  to  be  his  king.  A 
conflict  was  impending,  when  Sin  recognised  in 
Satan  the  Father  of  Death.  The  portress  of  Hell- 
gate  recalls  how  she  sprang  from  the  head  of  Satan 
when  he  conspired  in  Heaven  against  God ;  how  she 
was  made  sole  opener  of  the  Gates  of  Hell,  and 
became  by  Satan  the  Mother  of  Death.1 

To  Sin  and  Death  Satan  made  known  his  pur- 
pose, friendly  to  them.  He  will  return  and  bring 
them  to  the  place  he  goes  to  find  :  there  they  shall 
be  filled  with  prey. 

Sin  opened  wide  the  gates  she  could  not  shut. 
Beyond  was  Chaos,  and  the  poet  follows  Satan's 
flight  across  the  realm  of  Chaos,  whose  high  arbiter 
was  Chance.  Through  the  confused  roar  he  i-eached 
the  throne  of  Chaos  and  his  consort  Night ;  asked 
for  directions  to  the  new  world  taken  from  them,  on 
the  confines  of  Light.  He  goes  to  restore  it  to  their 
dominion.  From  Chaos  he  heard  of  that  other 
world 

Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linked  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  heaven  from  which  your  legions  fell ; 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger  :  go,  and  speed  : 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

Satan  proceeds  with  difficulty  where  afterwards 
will  be  a  bridge  and  easy  passage.  A  gleam  of  light 
appears,  and  Satan  sees 

Far  off  the  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round, 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ; 
And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 

The  Second  Book  ends  here.  Milton,  following 
the  track  of  Satan  across  Chaos,  has  passed  from 
Hell  through  darkness  up  to  light.  He  leaves 
Satan  ready  to  set  foot  on  the  new  world,  but 


i  "When  Addison  objected  to  personifications  of  this  kind  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  he  must  have  been  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  meaning  of 
the  personifications  which  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology. There  was  not  morn  personification  in  Sin  springing  from 
the  head  of  Satan  than  in  Athene  springing  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
What  is  Moloch  but  Hate  personified,  or  Belial  but  Lust  of  Evil  Plea- 
sures, or  Mammon  but  Lust  of  Gain  ?  And  what  were  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Homer  but  personifications  used  with  the  same  subtle 
skill  that  Milton  uses  wheu  he  figures  Sin  and  Death,  who  after  the 
Pall  are  to  find  their  way  to  earth  ? 


does  not  allow  his  foot  to  touch  it  before  he  has 
changed  the  scene  to  Heaven,  and  taken  care,  as 
he  does  throughout  the  poem,  to  avoid  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  a  doubtful  conflict.  The  All-seeing 
God  looks  down  upon  the  danger  that  approaches 
Man,  who  being  free  to  choose,  as  he  must  be, 
will  choose  amiss,  and  thereby  draw  down  upon 
himself  the  fullest  measure  of  God's  love  and  mercy. 
Before  the  Tempter  has  set  foot  upon  the  outer 
border  of  the  world  he  sought,  this  has  to  be  dis- 
tinctly shown.  Therefore,  the  Third  Book  opens 
in  Heaven,  with  an  invocation  of  its  Holy  Light, 
in  which  the  poet  prays  that,  although  blind  to  all 
that  earth  can  show,  he  may  see  by  the  inward 
spiritual  light. 

Hail,  holy  Light !  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born  I 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity — dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  ! 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  Ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  sunr 
Before  the  heavens,  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite  ! 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  Heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare.     Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Eevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs,. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt, 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  clank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
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So  much  the  rather  thou,  Celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate ;   there  plant  eyes ;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

God,  from  his  throne  in  Heaven,  with  the  Son 
at  his  right  hand,  looks  down  upon  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  on  the  flight  of  Satan  towards  them. 
He  speaks,  foreseeing,  to  the  Son,  declares  that 
Man  shall  fall,  by  his  own  fault,  being  made  free. 

Whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  Ethereal  Powers 
And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  failed ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
Not  free,  what  procf  could  they  have  given  sincer 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 
Not  what  they  would  ?    What  praise  could  they  receive, 
What  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid, 
When  Will  and  Reason  (Reason  also  is  Choice) 
Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled, 
Made  passive  both,  had  served  Necessity, 
Not  Me  ?    They,  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged, 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate, 
As  if  Predestination  overruled 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 
Or  high  foreknowledge.     They  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I. 

But  Man  shall  find  grace,  denied  to  those  who 
fell  self-tempted.  The  Son  dwells  on  the  grace  of 
God  to  Man,  and  asks,  Shall  Satan  attain  his  end 
and  bring  to  naught  God's  goodness  ?  The  Creator 
replies,  Man  shall  be  upheld  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  light  of  conscience  shall  be  given  him.  They 
only  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  fail  to  obtain 
mercy.  But  man  must  die,  or  justice  ;  unless  some 
able  as  willing  to  pay  rigid  satisfaction  will  give 
death  for  death.  None  dares  draw  on  his  head  the 
forfeiture.  The  Son  of  God  then  speaks  in  fulness 
of  Divine  Love,  and  offers  for  man  life  for  life.  For 
he  shall  rise  victorious  and  subdue  his  vanquisher. 
God  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  ordains  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  race  of  man  through  Christ,  who  shall 
reign  in  Heaven,  and  to  whom  every  knee  shall 
bow,  who  shall  appear  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  There  rises  a  shout  of  assent  from  the  host  of 
•the  angels ;  they  bow  with  solemn  adoration ;  they 
take  their  harps,  and  the  scene  in  Heaven  closes 
with  their  sacred  song  of  love. 

Not  until  he  has  thus  shown  the  Heaven  above  the 
cloud,  the  Divine  Love  unassailable  and  ruling  all, 
does  Milton  allow  Satan  to  set  foot  upon  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  world,  as  a  vulture  seeking  prey. 
He  walks  up  and  down  alone  upon  this  windy 
sea  of  land,  hereafter  to  be  the  Limbo  of  Vanities  or 
Paradise  of  Fools.  He  descries  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
and  from  its  lower  stair  looks  down  upon  the  world. 

Milton  has  in  his  mind    throughout    "  Paradise 


Lost "  a  cosmical  geography,  shaped  partly  from 
legend,  partly  from  Ptolemy's  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  lent  itself  more  readily  than  the  new 
views  of  Copernicus  to  the  necessity  of  imagining 
the  movement  of  his  angels  and  evil  spirits 
through  the  spaces  of  the  Universe.  Milton 
imagined,  following  the  old  legend,  Heaven  above, 
Hell  far  below,  and  between  them  the  great  realm 
of  Chaos.  Out  of  the  gate  of  Heaven  the  rebel- 
lious angels  were  cast  down  through  Chaos,  and 
fell  through  Hell-mouth  into  Hell.  From  the  gate 
of  Heaven  hangs  by  its  golden  chain  the  new 
Creation,  formed  into  harmony  from  the  confused 
elements  that  with  discordant  noise  whirl  through 
the  darkness  of  Chaos.  The  new  Creation  is  not 
our  Earth  only,  but  the  world  of  which  our  Earth, 
according  to  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  was  the 
fixed  centre.  Around  the  small  sphere  of  the  earth 
were  the  greater  imagined  spheres  within  which 
its  seven  attendant  planets  moved,  and  beyond  those 
more.  Outside  all  was  the  Empyrean,  occupied  by 
angels  and  spirits  of  the  purer  fire,  with  which  all 
spiritual  life  was  associated.  Some  called  that  the 
heaven  of  Contemplation,  and,  like  Albertus 
Magnus,  placed  beyond  it  a  twelfth  heaven  of  the 
Trinity.  Milton  takes  as  the  outer  sphere  of  the 
world,  the  tenth  heaven.  On  this  Satan  first  set  his 
foot,  beside  the  stairs  that  lead  down  from  the  gate 
of  the  Empyrean.  This  was  called  in  the  old 
Astronomy  the  Primum  Mobile,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  a  diurnal  motion  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
return  from  west  to  east  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Within  that  sphere  was  another,  the  ninth  heaven, 
which  had  a  double  motion,  one  that  of  the  Primum 
Mobile,  the  other  a  motion  of  its  own  upon  its  poles 
from  west  to  east,  completing  a  revolution  in  49,000 
years,  called  by  some  the  great  year  of  Plato.  This 
was  called  the  Crystalline  sphere,  some  called  it  the 
Watery  sphere,  because  there  was  reference  in  Scrip- 
ture to  "waters  above  the  firmament;"  and  the  next 
imagined  sphere,  the  eighth,  was  called  the  Firma- 
ment. In  this  eighth  Heaven,  or  sphere,  the  fixed 
stars  were  supposed  to  be  placed,  having  no  other 
motion  than  the  triple  motion  of  the  firmament 
itself.  Then  followed  one  within  another,  seven, 
more  spheres  enveloping  the  earth,  and  these  were 
the  seven  heavens  of  the  planets.  Outermost  and 
nearest  to  the  firmament  was  the  seventh  heaven, 
that  of  Saturn,  the  sixth  was  of  Jupiter,  the  fifth  of 
Mars,  fourth  of  the  Sun,  third  of  Venus,  second  of 
Mercury,  first  of  the  Moon,  and  the  centre  of  all 
these  spheres  was  the  Earth.  The  sphere,  then,  of 
the  new  Creation  supposed  to  be  hanging  by  the  gate 
of  Heaven  is  the  sphere  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  with 
all  its  inner  heavens  through  which  Satan  standing 
on  the  stairs  by  the  gate  of  the  Empyrean  looks 
down  into  the  new  Creation,  at  the  heart  of  which 
is  the  Earth  with  Paradise  upon  it.  Of  all  that  he 
looks  down  upon,  the  fourth  planet,  the  Sun,  is  the 
object  that  most  strongly  draws  his  sight,  and  he 
flies  down  to  that.  Standing  upon  the  sun,  he  can 
look  thence  undazzled.  In  the  sun  is  the  Archangel 
Uriel,  whose  name  means  "  God  is  my  Light,"  and 
who  was  conceived  in  the  old  mythical  hierarchies 
as  the  Angel  of  Light.  Him  Satan  accosts  with 
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dissimulation,  asking  of  him  the  way  to  Man,  whom 
he  would  admire  as  work  of  his  Creator. 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceived  ; 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth, 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  seems. 

Uriel,  beguiled,  replies,  and  points  to  Paradise. 
Satan  speeds  down,  and  Milton's  "  Third  Book " 
ends  as  he  alights  on  the  top  of  Mount  Niphates. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
From  the  Portrait  in  the  Fourth  Edition  of  his  Poems  (1688). 

Oh  for  a  warning  voice  to  man  as  Satan  the 
Tempter,  ere  the  Accuser  begins  his  attempt.  Hell 
is  within  him. 

Horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  Hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place.     Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
"Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue  ! 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad ; 
Sometimes  towards  Heaven  and  the  full-blazing  Sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : 
Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began : — 

"  0  thou  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world — at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads — to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
0  Sun.  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 


That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

I  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 

Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 

Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  King ! 

Ah,  wherefore  ?     He  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks? 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice.     Lifted  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome,  still  paying,  still  to  owe  ; 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received ; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged — what  burden  then  ? 

Oh,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition.     Yet  why  not  ?    Some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part.     But  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without  to  all  temptations  armed ! 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 

Thou  hadst.     Whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what,  to  accuse, 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ; 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven." 

He  gives  up  hope,  fear,  and  remorse,  as  Man  shall 
know.  Uriel,  looking  down  from  the  sun,  saw  the 
passions  in  the  face  of  Satan,  as  such  thoughts 
passed  through  him — 

Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 
He  marked,  and  sad  demeanour,  then  alone, 
As  he  supposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen. 

Satan  draws  near  to  Eden.  Its  beauty  is  de- 
scribed. He  comes  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and 
bounds  over  the  wall. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey ; 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  fields  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Crossbarred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles, 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold : 
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So  since  into  His  Church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thence  up  he  flew ;  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant. 

The  poet  then  describes  more  fully  Paradise,  with 
its  Tree  of  Life  and  Tree  of  Knowledge.  Then 
Adam  and  Eve  are  described. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all, 
And  worthy  seemed ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure — 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed, 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

They  sit  by  a  fountain ;  the  beasts  play  in  peace 
about  them.  Satan  speaks  his  envy,  and  his 
threat  of  Hell,  excusing  his  cruelty  by  necessity,  the 
tyrant's  plea.  He  changes  into  beast  forms,  lion, 
tiger,  that  he  may  more  closely  view  his  prey. 
Adam  speaks  to  Eve.  He  names  the  prohibition, 
and  has  full  content.  Eve,  answering  in  love, 
describes  her  first  creation,  and  her  part  in  Adam's 
happiness.  Then  follows  the  devil's  envy  and  plaint 
to  himself.  But  he  knows  now  the  prohibition, 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
ruin  of  the  happy  pair.  Then  Satan  turns  from 
them  towards  the  gate  of  Paradise,  where  Gabriel 
holds  watch.  Uriel  descends  from  the  Sun  to  warn 
Gabriel  that  one  of  the  banished  crew  is  lurking 
near.  Gabriel  replies ;  Uriel  returns  to  the  Sun. 
Then  follows  evening  and  night  in  Paradise ;  the 
discourse  of  Adam  and  Eve  expresses  perfect  inno- 
cence, in  spiritual  accord  with  the  peace  and  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  the  harmonies  of  creation.  They 
seek  their  bower,  adore  God  in  entering,  and  sleep 
in  peace  and  love. 

About  them  in  Paradise  there  is  the  night  watch 
of  the  angels  under  Gabriel.  The  heavenly  guards 
traverse  the  garden  in  two  bands.  Ithuriel  and 
Zephon,  bidden  to  search  for  the  evil  spirit  who  has 
entered  Paradise,  find  Satan  squat  like  a  toad  at 
the  ear  of  sleeping  Eve,  distempering  her  dreams. 
Touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear  he  starts  into  his  true 
shape,  scorns  his  questioners,  is  boldly  answered, 
and  stands  abashed  before  the  shape  of  virtue.  He 
is  brought  before  Gabriel,  where  the  squadrons  join 
after  each  has  completed  its  circuit.  He  gives  scorn- 
ful and  false  answer  to  the  question,  Why  has  he 
broken  bounds  1  Gabriel  replies  by  asking,  Why  is 
it  he  alone  who  flees  from  pain?  He  answers 
sternly  that  he  alone  dared  seek  for  all  a  better 
abode.  Gabriel  observes  the  double  answer.  He 
threatens ;  Satan  defies  1  The  angelic  squadrons 
menace  attack,  and  Satan  is  at  bay.  But  now  God 
sets  the  golden  balance  in  Heaven.  Satan  sees  that 
he  is  weighed  and  found  weak  to  resist.  He  flies 
murmuring,  and  with  him  fly  the  shades  of  night. 


So  ends  the  Fourth  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
The  fifth  opens  with  morning  in  Paradise.  Adam 
awakens  Eve,  who  is  disturbed  by  the  foul  dream 
with  which  Satan  has  poisoned  sleep.  She  tells  the 
dream,  in  which  she  has  been  tempted  by  false  adu- 
lation, and  by  vision  of  an  angel  who  had  become 
more  angelic  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  he 
invited  Eve  to  share  with  him,  and  be  a  goddess. 
She  tasted  and  was  exalted  to  the  clouds.  Adam 
replies  that  this  was  but  the  work  of  fancy  without 
reason.  Evil  may  come  and  go  in  the  mind  if  uii- 
approved.  She  is  cheered.  He  kisses  away  her 
tears,  and  they  begin  then-  day's  work  with  praise  to 
their  Creator. 

So  all  was  cleared,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  Sun — who,  scarce  uprisen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean-brim,, 
Shot  parallel  to  the  Earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains — 
Lowly  they  bowed,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse, 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness :  And  they  thus  began  : — 

' '  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  Sons  of  Light, 
Angels — for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing — ye  in  Heaven ; 
On  Earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  Stars,  last  in  the  train  of  Night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  Dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  pl-ime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  World  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb' st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fliest,. 
With  the  fixed  Stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies :, 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  Fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise  who  out  of  Darkness  called  up  Light- 
Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations,  that  now  rise 
Fro:n  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
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Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncoloured  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Eising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

With  every  Plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  Souls.     Ye  Birds, 

That,  singing,  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  /  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord !     Be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark." 

So  prayed  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 

Upon  the  innocent  employments  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  God  looked  clown  in  pity,  and 
calling  the  Archangel  Raphael,  bade  him  descend  to 
earth  and  converse  half  the  day  with  Adam.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Jewish  tradition  there  were  four  Archangels 
who  stood  round  the  throne  of  God  :  Uriel,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  Michael.  These  are  the  four  whom 
Milton  has  introduced  into  "Paradise  Lost."  Uriel 
in  the  sun,  Gabriel  as  one  of  the  guardians  of 
Paradise,  and  now  Raphael  the  friend  of  man, 
whose  name  means  the  divine  healer,  is  sent  to 
converse  with  Adam.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  it  was 
Raphael  who  walked  with  Tobias  and  gave  him 
counsel,  calling  himself  Azarias,  the  son  of  Ananias, 
which  means  the  messenger  of  the  Lord's  help, 
springing  from  the  Lord's  mercy. 

"  Go,  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend, 
Converse  with  Adam ;  in  what  bower  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired, 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state ; 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will, 
Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not,  too  secure  :  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom ;  what  enemy, 
Late  fallen  himself  from  Heaven,  is  plotting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss  ; 
By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood ; 
But  by  deeeit  and  lies :  this  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonished,  unf ore  warned." 

In  this  way  Milton  prepares  for  the  episode  of 
Haphael,  who  is  followed  in  his  flight  from  Heaven 
to  Paradise,  then  seen  from  Paradise  by  Adam,  as  he 
sits  at  noon,  in  the  door  of  his  bower.  Eve  is  called 
to  look  on  the  glorious  shape  of  the  coming  guest, 
and  then,  "  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  makes 
preparation  while  Adam  welcomes  the  Archangel 


and  invites  him  to  the  bower.  With  mild  answer 
Raphael  enters  and  hails  Eve.  Their  table  is  spread 
in  Paradise,  and  their  discourse,  opening  naturally 
with  question  of  the  food  of  angels,  passes  by  skilful 
transitions  to  the  larger  theme.  They  eat.  Eve 
ministers.  Then,  after  temperate  repast,  Adam 
takes  the  occasion  given  him  to  know  of  things 
above  his  world ;  of  their  fruits  of  Paradise  com 
pared  with  the  high  feasts  of  Heaven.  Raphael 
associates  things  human  and  divine  by  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  scale  of  Creation  established  by  Him 
who 

created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  each  to  kind. 

Their  bodies  also  may  become  ethereal  if  they  be 
found  obedient.  Adam,  replying,  understands  the 
ascent  by  steps  to  God ;  but  what  means  that  caution 
joined,  "If  ye  be  found  obedient"?  Raphael 
answers,  Man  is  free ;  the  angels  also  freely  serve, 
but  some  are  fallen  from  Heaven.  Adam  knows 
himself  free,  but  feels  unable  to  forget  his  love  of 
God,  though  what  is  said  of  some  fallen  from  Heaven 
moves  desire  to  hear  the  full  relation.  Raphael 
then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  war  in  heaven. 

Before  earth  was  made,  God  in  His  glory  ap- 
pointed His  only  Son,  set  at  His  right  hand,  Lord. 
All  seemed  well  pleased,  and  there  was  joy  and 
feast  in  Heaven.  But  Satan — so  call  him  now,  his 
former  name  is  heard  no  more — envied  the  Son  of 
God,  aroused  at  night  his  next  subordinate,  and 
bade  him  assemble  their  following  and  bid  them 
withdraw  to  the  quarters  of  the  North,  to  prepare 
to  receive  the  Messiah  in  His  triumphal  progress. 
And  in  the  night  so  he  withdrew  with  the  third 
part  of  Heaven.  God  saw  and  spoke  to  the  Son,  who 
answered.  The  removed  host  was  addressed  by 
Satan  from  his  royal  seat.  Satan  disdained  to  bear  a, 
yoke.  The  seraph,  Abdiel,  rebuked  his  pride. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded. 

Satan  scorned  and  threatened.  The  host  mur- 
mured applause  ;  but  Abdiel,  fearless,  and  encom- 
passed round  with  foes,  answered  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  God. 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found ; 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he  • 
Among  innumerable  false  unmoved 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
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Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned 

On  those  proud  towers,  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 

This  closes  the  Fifth  Book,  and  in  the  Sixth, 
Raphael,  continuing  his  record  tells  of  the  war  in 
Heaven  before  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels ;  in 
this  respect  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  point  at 
which  the  poem  opened. 

Abdiel  sought  the  Mount  of  God,  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  armed  hosts,  and  heard  from  the 
golden  cloud  the  voice — 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ;  well  hast  thou  fought 

The  better  fight,  who  singly  hast  maintained 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 

Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 

And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 

Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 

Than  violence  ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care, 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 

Judged  thee  perverse " 

Michael — the  Archangel,  who  represents  the 
Sword  of  God — is  sent  with  Gabriel  to  battle. 
Clouds  darken  the  Mount,  and  thunders  roll ;  the 
angelic  host  in  form  of  battle  reaches  the  rebellious 
North,  and  sees  the  banded  powers  of  Satan  ad- 
vancing to  win  by  surprise  the  Mount  of  God. 
Satan  is  figured  as  he  advances.  Abdiel  speaks  to 
his  own  heart ;  he  steps  forth  and,  now  not  alone, 
he  defies  Satan.  Satan  replies  to  his  seditious  angel, 
taunts  him  with  servility.  But  Abdiel  answers  : 

"This  is  servitude, 

To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebelled 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee, 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  enthralled." 

Abdiel  strikes  the  first  stroke  for  God  upon  the 
crest  of  Satan.  Under  its  force  Satan  recoils. 
Michael  bids  sound  the  trumpet,  and  in  Homeric 
form  the  first  day's  battle  is  described.  Night 
silenced  the  din,  and  Michael  and  his  angels  held 
the  battle-field.  Satan  dislodged,  in  darkness,  called 
a  council  and  addressed  it.  Nisroch,  quailing  xinder 
pain,  asked  for  a  new  force  against  the  yet  un- 
wounded  enemies.  Satan  replied  that  the  earth 
should  yield  them  an  infernal  flame,  and  they  should 
retort  on  God  His  thunder.  So  Satan  was  the  first 
inventor  of  an  arm  more  deadly  than  sword  or  -shaft. 
Yet,  Raphael  says — 

Haply  of  thy  race  • 

Some  one,  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machinations,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin.     On  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent, 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew. 

They  make  the  black  grain.  When  morning  came 
the  victor  angels  rose  to  arms.  They  found  the 
enemy  advancing,  and  Satan,  with  mockery  and 
derision,  discharges  his  artillery.  Belial  also  jests. 
The  rebels  are  secure  of  victory.  The  faithful 


angels  throw  their  arms  away  and  pluck  up  hills, 
with  which  they  overwhelm  the  engines'  triple  row. 
The  faithless,  not  overwhelmed,  also  uproot  hills.1 

God  had  foreseen  the  tumult,  and  now  bids  His 
Son  go  forth.  The  third  day  is  His.  The  Son 
answers  and  obeys.  On  the  third  morning  the 
chariot  of  God  flashed  through  Heaven,  and  angels 
bore  aloft  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah. 

At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retired 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
Obsequious ;  heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed, 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

The  Son  of  God  bade  the  hosts  of  the  faithful  rest. 
Alone  his  chariot  rolled  on  the  rebellious  angels, 
till  they  were  pursued  to  the  bounds  of  Heaven, 
and  thrown  headlong  to  Hell.  Nine  days  they  fell 
through  chaos,  and  Messiah  returned  victor  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Such,  Adam,  was  the  war 
in  Heaven.  Remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 

The  Seventh  Book  contains  Raphael's  narrative  of 
the  six  days  of  Creation,  and  is  opened  with  an  invo- 
cation from  the  poet  to  Urania,  the  heavenly  muse, 
which  like  the  other  invocations  in  the  poem  has  the 
dignity  of  being  no  piece  of  conventional  rhetoric, 
but  an  utterance  out  of  the  depths  of  the  poet's  heart, 
here  too  out  of  the  depths  of  the  dark  time  in  which 
he  sang. 

Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing ! 
The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call ;  for  thou 
Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell' st ;  but,  heavenly -born, 
Before  the  hills  appeared  or  fountain  flowed, 
Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play, 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up  led  by  thee, 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering.     With  like  safety  guided  down. 
Return  me  to  my  native  element ; 
Lest,  from  this  flying  steed  unreined  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrowed  bound 
Within  the  visible  Diurnal  Sphere. 
Standing  on  Earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  solitude  ;  yet  not  alone  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  Morn 
Purples  the  East.     Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 

1  Milton  is  here  imitating  ami  surpassing  the  battle  of  the  Titans 
with  the  gods  of  Olympus  in  Hesiod's  "  Theogony,"  and  he  has 
recollections  of  Cloudian's  "  Gigantomachia." 
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Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Ithodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowned 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou  who  thee  implores ; 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Adam  thus  forewarned,  with  Eve,  heard  atten- 
tive, and  repenting  of  his  doubts,  yet  sinless,  seeks 
farther  to  know  how  this  world  began.  He  inquires 
of  Raphael.  It  is  not  yet  evening.  The  sun  itself 
will  stay  to  hear  the  angel  telling  of  his  generation. 
Raphael  assents,  for  he  had  been  commanded  by 
God  to  answer  Adam's  desire  of  knowledge,  within 
bounds. 

After  the  fall  of  Lucifer 

(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 

God  declared  to  His  Son  the  resolve  to  create  another 
world.  The  Word  gave  effect  to  the  will 'of  God, 
and  there  was  joy  in  Heaven.  The  Son  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Heaven  : 

Heaven  opened  wide 

Her  ever- during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 
The  King  of  Glory,  in  His  powerful  Word 
And  Spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 
On  heavenly  ground  they  stood ;  and  from  the 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  highth,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

Then  began  the  days  of  the  Creation.  The  Son 
took  the  golden  compasses  and  marked  the  bounds  of 
the  new  world,  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
was  light ;  and  the  celestial  quires 

praised 

God  and  his  works ;  Creator  him  they  sung, 
Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  morn. 

Raphael  tells  of  the  work  of  Creation  on  the 
following  days,  until  the  Creation  of  Man  on  the 
sixth  day,  with  the  test  of  obedience.  The  story 
of  Creation,  therefore,  like  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
the  rebellious  angels,  ends  with  the  warning  to 
Adam, 

" lest  sin 

Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant,  death." 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  there  was  the  wel- 
coming back  to  Heaven  of  the  Creator  returned  from 
his  work.  Raphael  then  pictures  the  seventh  even- 
ing in  Eden,  tells  of  the  hallowing  of  the  seventh 
day  and  of  the  angel's  song  of  the  Creation. 

Here  the  Seventh  Book  now  ends.  In  its  first 
edition  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  in  Ten  Books.  The 
original  Seventh  Book,  divided  in  the  second  edition, 
formed  the  Books  now  numbered  VII.  and  VIII. 
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A  similar  subdivision  of  the  original  Tenth  Book 
changed  the  whole  number  of  ten  into  twelve.  In 
each  case  the  place  of  division  was  marked  by  the 
insertion  of  a  sentence  that  suggested  pause.  In  the 
Seventh  Book  Milton,  at  first,  carried  on  to  its  close 
the  story  of  the  Creation  of  Man,  by  adding  Adam's 
narrative  and  his  discourse  with  the  angel  thereupon. 
The  Book  so  planned  contained  two  or  three  hundred 
lines  beyond  the  average  number.  Milton  then 
made  a  distinct  Book  of  Raphael's  narrative  of  the 
Six  Days  of  Creation  and  the  Sabbath  Rest,  and 
made  his  break  where  he  had  written  continuously 
thus  : 

"  If  else  thou  seek'st 

Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say,' 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied : 

"  What  thanks  sufficient,"  &c. 

The  grace  of  the  poet's  art  in  making  his  pause  a 
poet's  pause  is  in  the  inserted  lines  which  open  the 
Eighth  Book  after  thus  closing  the  Seventh  : 

"  If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say." 

BOOK  VIII. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adarri  s  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear  ; 

Then,  as  new-waked,  thus  gratefully  replied  : 

"What  thanks  sufficient,"  &c. 

Adam  asked  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the 
universe,  entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse. 
Eve  went  to  her  flowers,  preferring  to  hear  from 
Adam  what  he  learnt.  Raphael's  reply  indicates 
Milton's  knowledge  of  the  Copernican  system, 
although  the  legendary  part  of  his  poem  was  in- 
evitably bound  to  older  astronomical  ideas.  But 
Raphael's  answer  ended  in  the  lesson  : 

"Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 
Leave  them  to  God  above ;  Him  serve  and  fear. 
Of  other  creatures,  as  Him  pleases  best, 
Wherever  placed,  let  Him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  He  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fair  Eve  ;  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds ;  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree : 
Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  revealed, 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heaven." 

Adam,  replying,  offers  to  tell  his  own  story,  which 
perhaps  Raphael  has  not  heard.  He  tells  it  to 
detain  his  heavenly  visitor,  "for  while  I  sit  with 
thee  I  seem  in  Heaven."  Raphael  delights  also  in 
the  voice  of  man,  and  he  was,  on  the  day  of  Adam's 
creation,  absent  on  an  excursion  towards  the  gates  of 
Hell.  Then  Adam  tells  of  his  first  sense  of  life. 
His  first  thought  was  a  desire  to  know  his  Maker. 
God  spoke  with  him  and  made  known  the  interdict 
Adam  desired  one  to  partake  his  happiness,  not  of 
the  animals,  but  of  his  own  kind.  Whereto  the 
Almighty  answered,  not  displeased,  trying  the  mind 
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of   Adam,    and    to    his   lowly    plea   repeated   gave 
gracious  assent,  .spying, 

"  I,  ore  thou  spak'st 
•    Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

Then  follows  Adam's  narrative  of  the  creation  of 
Eve, 

" adorned 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable ;  on  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice ;  nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage,  rites. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

Adam  tells  how  he  thanked  God  with  joy,  and 
dwells  to  Raphael  upon  the  excellence  of  Eve,  who, 
though  dominion  is  not  given  to  her  in  the  mind 
and  inward  faculties, 

" yet,  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtnousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  L  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

Raphael  in  his  reply  distinguishes  between  pure 
love  and  the  passion  that  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals. 

"  What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 

Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still  ; 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 

Wherein  true  love  consists  not :  love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  his  seat 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  rnay'st  ascend." 

Adam  dwells  on  the  pure  harmonies  of  the  love 
between  himself  and  Eve,  and  asks,  "  Do  not  angels 
lovel" 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 
Answered :   "  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st 
Us  happy  ;  and  \vithout  love  no  happiness." 

His  words  of  love  pass  still  into  the  warning  he 
was  sent  to  give  : 

"  Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  but,  first  of  all, 
Him,  whom  to  love  is  to  obey." 

The  Book  ends  the  episode  of  Raphael  with  the 
parting  of  the  angel,  the  gentlest  words  and  thoughts 
of  love  upon  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  both. 


The  Ninth  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  opens  with 
indication  of  coming  change  from  converse  with 
angels  to  mistrust,  and  the  poet's  sense  of  an 

argument 

Not  less,  but  more  heroic,  than  the  wrath 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused  : 

if   only  he  can   obtain  answerable   style  from    the 
heavenly  Muse 

who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored, 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse, 

8ince  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning  late. 

He  has  not  cared  to  sing  of  the  vain  pomps  of  war. 

Me,  of  these 

Xor  skilled,  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains ;  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing- 
Depressed  ;  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
Not  hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

It  is  night  in  Paradise,  and  Satan,  who  had  fled 
with  the  shades  of  the  night  before,  returns  from 
compassing  the  earth,  re-enters  the  happy  garden  by 
a  river-course,  and  rising  as  a  mist  from  the  fountain 
by  the  tree  of  life,  resolves  to  enter  the  Serpent.  He 
utters  a  plaint  of  envy  for  his  lost  delight.  Revenge, 
at  all  costs,  is  his  aspiration.  He  seeks  the  Serpent ; 
enters  him.  Then  follows  morning  in  Eden.  Eve 
proposes  to  divide  labour  with  Adam.  Adam,  gently 
answering,  holds  it  safer  that  they  keep  together. 
There  is  an  enemy  to  watch  against.  Eve  repels 
doubt  of  her  firmness.  Adam  replies,  with  healing 
words,  that  the  fiend  is  subtle,  and  that  he  too  feels 
stronger  when  Eve  is  by.  Eve  replies  :  Adam 
rejoins ;  the  charm  of  the  dialogue  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  paints  a  division  of  opinion  between  minds 
perfect  in  innocence  and  love ;  it  is  designed  as 
contrast  to  the  debate  between  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  clouding  of  their  innocence.  Adam  assents  to 
the  wish  of  Eve  : 

"  Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  : 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all : 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part  ;  do  thine." 

Eve  has  the  last  word,  and  goes.  The  poem  then 
paints  innocent  Eve  at  her  work.  She  is  seen  by 
Satan, 

when  to  his  wish 

Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 

About  her  glowed,  oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold, 
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Hang  drooping  unsustained;;  them  she  upstays 
Gently,  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Satan  half  relents,  but  recollects  his  hate,  fortifies 
himself  against  pity,  and  approaches  Eve.  He 
addresses  her  with  a  prelude  of  flattery.  Eve 
wonders  that  the  Serpent  speaks ;  asks  why.  He 
answers  that  he  has  tasted  of  a  tree  which  raised 
his  thoughts  until  he  could  gaze  at  and  worship  her. 
Eve  asks  what  tree  it  is.  The  Serpent  undertakes 
to  lead  her  to  it ;  and  he  leads  her  to  the  forbidden 
tree.  She  cannot  taste  of  that.  The  Serpent 
reasons  guilefully,  using  all  rhetoric  of  the  tempter, 


in  both  under  the  first  intoxication  of  the  senses. 
Exhaustion  follows,  then  the  sense  of  shame.  Adam 
complains.  They  clothe  themselves  in  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree — not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned,  but  the 
leaves  broad  as  Amazonian  targe  of  the  tree  now 
known  in  Malabar  or  Deccan. 

Thus  fenced,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 
Covered,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  nor  only  tears 
Rained  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds,  worse  within, 
Began  to  rise ;  high  passions,  anger,  lute, 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord  ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent. 


SORROW  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE.    (From  the  MS.  of  Odmon's  "  Paraphrase"  tenth  century.) 


and  wins  acceptance.     Eve's  thoughts  are  followed 
as  they  are  misled  by  the  Serpent's  reasoning  :  so 

in  rash  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate. 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost.     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent,  and  well  might ;  for  Eve, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  naught  else 
Regarded ;  such  delight  till  then,  as  seemed, 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted  ;  whether  true 
Or  fancied  so,  through  expectation  high 
Of  knowledge  :  nor  was  Godhead  from  her  thought. 
Greedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint, 
And  knew  not  eating  death  :  satiate  at  length, 
And  heightened  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon, 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

Her  thoughts  now  indicate  the  change  wrought  in 
her.  Adam  must  share  with  her.  She  returns  to 
Adam,  who  meets  her  with  a  bough  of  the  fruit  in 
her  hand.  Her  address  to  him  is  marked  by  a  new 
flush  of  emotion.  Adam  in  love  must  live  or  die 
with  her.  He  reasons  to  himself  that  he  must  eat 
since  she  has  eaten.  Eve  rejoices  in  the  love  of 
Adam,  He  eats.  There  is  next  painted  the  change 


Lost  innocence  is  shown  in  mistrust  and  reproach.  It 
is  a  debate  unlike  that  of  the  morning.  Eve  replies 
in  defence,  why  did  not  Adam  prevent  her  1 

"  Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me." 

Adam  answers  in  anger. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self  condemning, 

And  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 

This  is  the  close  of  the  Ninth  Book  ;  the  close  of 
the  Tenth  will  be  a  companion  picture  skilfully  con- 
trasted with  it.  God  saw  the  offence.  The  angel- 
guards  left  Paradise.  The  Father,  who  foresaw 
man's  choice,  sends  the  Son,  man's  friend  and 
future  Mediator,  to  be  his  judge. 

"  Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 
Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee, 
Man's  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  designed 
Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary, 
To  be  his  judge." 

The  whole  design  of  this  part  of  the  poem  is  to 
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represent  the  sentence  upon  man  as  an  act  of  Divine 
Love  and  Mercy,  and  to  do  away  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  God  of  Wrath.  The  Son  obeys  the  Father, 
and  descends  from  Heaven  as  mild  judge  and  inter- 
cessor to  the  garden,  where  he  calls  Adam  and  Eve. 
Milton  uses  the  gentlest  of  conceivable  images  for 
the  purpose  of  dissociating  any  thought  of  anger 
from  the  sentence  upon  man. 

Now  was  the  Sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  Earth  now  waked,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool,  when  he,  from  wrath  more  cool, 
Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both, 
To  sentence  Man.     The  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  Garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  cars,  while  day  declined  ;  they  heard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife,  till  God, 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  culled  aloud  : 

"  Where  art  thou,  Adam,  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming,  seen  far  off  ?     I  miss  thee  here, 
Not  pleased,  thus  entertained  with  solitude, 
Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appeared  unsought. 
Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  change  detains  ?     Come  forth !  " 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  first 
To  offend,  discountenanced  both,  and  discomposed. 
Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other,  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair, 
Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate,  and  guile, 
Whence  Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answered  brief  : 

"  I  heard  thee  in  the  Garden,  and,  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself."     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  replied. 

After  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  "  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return,"  Milton  goes  on  : 

So  judged  he  Man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent, 
And  the  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounced  that  day 
Removed  far  off ;  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdained  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume. 
As  when  he  washed  his  servants'  feet,  so  now, 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain, 
Or,  as  the  snake",  with  youthful  coat  repaid ; 
And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  covered  from  his  Father's  sight. 
To  Him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returned, 
Into  His  blissful  bosom  reassumed 
In  glory  as  of  old  ;  to  Him,  appeased, 
All,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  passed  with  Man 
Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

Sin  and  Death  left  the  Gates  of  Hell,  now 
opened,  Sin  bidding  Death  along  with  him.  But 
let  them  found  a  path  for  the  infernal  host  to  earth. 
Death  snuffed  the  smell  of  mortal  change  on  earth. 


They  flew  from  Hell-gates  into  Chaos,  and  formed, 
as  they  went,  the  bridge  across  the  track  first  made 
by  Satan.  They  met  on  their  way  Satan,  who  had 
fled  at  the  first  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  Sin 
welcomed  Satan ;  Satan  answered  in  pride  of 
triumph  ;  they  parted,  and  Satan  passing  down  the 
bridge  sought  Hell,  ascended  there  his  throne  in 
Pandsemonium,  and  addressed  the  fallen  angels  in 
his  empire.  Instead  of  universal  shout  and  high 
applause,  the  answer  was  a  dismal  universal  hiss. 
They  were  all  changed  to  serpents.  They  sought  to 
quench  thirst  with  fruit  like  that  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  but  it  was  changed  to  ashes  in  their  mouths. 
Some  say  they  undergo  an  annual  humbling  in  this 
form  for  certain  numbered  days.  The  poetic  mean- 
ing of  this  incident  is  to  continue  the  enforcement  of 
the  thought  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  action 
of  the  poem  of  a  power  in  Satan  to  control  or 
thwart  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  Having  followed 
Satan  back  to  Hell  along  the  track  across  Chaos, 
Milton  returns  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  follows  them 
to  earth.  He  paints  the  effect  of  their  coming  on 
the  fruits  and  herbs  of  Paradise.  God  looking  down 
upon  all  declares  His  purpose  fixed,  and  the  victory 
of  the  Son  over  Sin  and  Death.  Then  follows  the 
song  of  the  angels,  and  the  charge  to  the  angels  for 
the  changes  upon  earth.  Turning  then  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  between  whom  discord  first  brought  death, 
the  poem  paints  the  growing  miseries,  and  sets  forth 
the  complaint  of  Adam,  and  his  reasoning  upon 
God's  ways  with  him — reasoning  that  justifies  the 
ways  of  God  to  Man.  Adam  laments  through  the 
still  night.  Why  comes  not  death "?  Eve,  desolate, 
approaches  him,  and  is  repelled  with  anger.  Then 
follows  her  tender  plaint : 

"  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  witness  Heaven 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived !     Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees  ;  bereave  me  not 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.     Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joining, 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us, 
That  cruel  Serpent.     On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen — 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable.     Both  have  sinned  ;  but  thou 
Against  God  only  ;  I  against  God  and  thee, 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  th&t  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  His  ire." 

Eve  is  upraised  by  Adam,  and  the  end  of  discord  is 
the  beginning  of  repentance.  She  suggests  that 
they  seek  death.  Adam  reasons,  recalls  trust  in 
God,  who  has  been  merciful  in  judging, 
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"  How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  car 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline." 

Let  them  pray,  therefore,  and  be  submissive.  So 
the  Tenth  Book  thus  ends  with  a  designed  contrast 
to  the  closing  of  the  Ninth : 

"What  bettor  can  we  do  than,  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  hksign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure,  in  whose  look  serene, 
When  angry  most  he  seemed  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ?  " 

So  spake  our  Father  penitent ;  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse.     They,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned  and  humiliation  meek. 

There  remains  only  the  episode  of  Michael  be- 
tween this  prayer  of  repentance  and  the  closing  of 
the  poem. 

The  Eleventh  Book  opens  with  suggestions  of  those 
prayers  of  repentance  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  grace 
of  God.  They  reach  Heaven.  The  Intercessor 
offers  them  as  man's  advocate  and  propitiation. 
God,  "without  cloud,  serene,"  accepts.  But  Death 
must  come  now  to  man  as  the  remedy  after  life's 
trials,  and  the  gate  to  second  life  of  higher  immor- 
tality. 

"I  at  first  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endowed  ;  with  happiness, 
And  immortality  :  that  fondly  lost, 
This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe 
Till  I  provided  Death  :  so  Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy  ;  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation  and  refined 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just, 
Resigns  him  up,  with  heaven  and  earth  renewed." 

To  the  assembly  of  angels,  called  by  the  trumpet 
blast,  the  Almighty  declares  His  will.  Michael  is 
sent  from  Heaven  with  flaming  warriors,  not  as 
enemies  of  man,  but  lest  the  fiend  raise  some  new 
trouble.  He  is  to  drive  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise,  but  hide  all  terror,  dismiss  them  not  dis- 
consolate, and  reveal  to  Adam  what  shall  come  in 
future  days. 

After  a  sleepless  night  there  was  again  morning 
in  Paradise,  and  as  Adam  and  Eve  ended  their 
orisons  they  found  strength  added  from  above. 
Adam  explained  to  Eve  his  sense  of  prayer  heard, 
the  sad  Eve  meekly  answered,  hoping  to  cleave  to 
Adam  still  in  Eden.  They  saw  the  change  in 
creatures  about  them  become  birds  and  beasts  of 


prey.  As  Adam  reasoned  on  it,  he  saw  the  coming 
of  Michael  and  the  heavenly  bands.  The  bands 
possessed  the  garden.  Michael  sought  Adam,  and 
his  first  words  to  him  were  of  prayer  heard  : 

"  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs. 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Given  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover.     Well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not.     To  remove  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  Garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil." 
He  added  not ;  for  Adam,  at  the  news 
Heart-strook,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire : 

"  0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil  ?  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?    O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  'shall  rear  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits?" 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild : 
"  Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine. 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil." 

Adam,  recovering,  recognises  Michael's  gentleness ; 
he  submits  to  God,  but  asks,  "Alas  !  where  shall  I 
see  God  in  that  outer  world  1 " 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign : 

"  Adam,  thou  know'st  heaven  his,  and  all  the  earth; 

Not  this  rock  only ;  his  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives." 

God  will  be  in  that  outer  world ;  God  will  be  in  the 
future.  And  now  from  the  highest  hill  in  Paradise, 
Eve  sleeping  below,  Michael  shows  Adam  a  Vision  of 
the  Future.  Adam,  entranced,  sees  Cain  and  Abel; 
Abel  slain.  But  now  first  he  sees  Death,  and  asks, 
"  Is  it  thus  1 "  Michael  describes  to  him  the  future 
forms  of  death.  "  Why,"  Adam  asks,  "  shall  there 
be  deformed  sickness  1 "  The  answer  is,  "  Because 
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of  ungoverned  appetite."  "  Is  there  no  way  less 
painful1?"  Michael  answers  by  describing  death  in 
old  age  after  a  temperate  life. 

To  whom  our  ancestor : 

"  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much  ;  bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit, 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge, 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  dissolution."     Michael  replied : 
"  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  livest 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven." 

The  Vision  continued  shows  the  rise  of  arts  and 
pleasures  of  the  world.  Adam  approves,  but 
changes  to  lament  when  Michael  has  shown  that  the 
pleasant  tents  are  tents  of  wickedness.  The  next 
scene  is  of  war,  that  moves  Adam  to  tears,  and 
Michael  tells  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  ill-mated 
marriages  he  saw.  In  those  days  of  war 

might  only  shall  be  admired, 


And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  called  : 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods ; 
Destroyers  rightlier  called,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth  ; 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 

The  Vision  changes  then  to  Enoch,  to  the  sinful 
world,  the  ark,  the  deluge.  Adam's  grief  and  plaint 
call  forth  in  Michael's  answer  an  interpretation. 
The  next  vision  is  of  the  abating  of  the  flood,  of  the 
dove  sent  from  the  ark,  and  the  bow  in  the  cloud. 
Adam  asks,  with  revived  hope,  "  What  means  the 
bow  1"  Michael  replies  that  it  is  the  token  of  God's 
covenant  of  Mercy. 

Here  the  Eleventh  Book  ends.  In  the  original 
division  into  Ten  Books,  those  now  forming  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  were  one.  In  dividing  it, 
Milton  found  here  a  fitting  place  of  pause,  and  again 
marked  the  pause  by  a  few  musical  lines — five  lines 
— at  the  place  of  division.  These  are  the  lines 
which  first  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  Twelfth 
Book  in  the  second  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost  " — 

As  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 

Though  bent  on  speed ;  so  here  the  archangel  paused 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restored, 

If  Adam  aught,  perhaps,  might  interpose  ; 

Then,  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes. 

There  is  a  change  of  manner  now  from  vision  to 
narrative.  Michael  tells  of  Nimrod,  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  Adam  condemns  the  tyranny  of  one  over 
his  fellows. 

To  whom  thus  Michael  :  "  Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 


Rational  liberty  ;  yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 

Twined,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being ; 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed, 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 

And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man,  till  then  free." 

Michael  tells  of  the  idolatries  to  come ;  of  Abra- 
ham's faith  and  of  his  going  to  Canaan,  of  the 
chosen  people,  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  the  laws  from  Sinai,  which  are  in 
part  shadows  of  the  Messiah.  Then  follow  figures 
of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Promised 
Land  is  attained.  Adam  sees  light.  Michael  tells 
rapidly  of  the  sins  of  Israel ;  of  Joshua,  the  Judges, 
the  Kings,  of  David  and  the  promise  in  the  seed  of 
David,  of  Solomon,  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  of 
the  loss  of  the  throne  by  David's  offspring.  Then 
he  tells  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  song 
of  the  angels  heralding  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
Adam's  hope  rises  to  joy  as  Michael's  story  of  the 
future  passes  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Michael  tells 
of  the  Divine  triumph  and  how  achieved,  and  closing 
with  promise  of  the  day  when 

" the  earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days." 

So  spake  the  Archangel  Michael ;  then  paused, 
As  at  the  World's  great  period ;  and  our  Sire, 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  replied  : 

"  O  Goodness  infinite.  Goodness  immense, 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good — more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness !     Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Much  more  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring — 
To  God  more  glory,  more  good-will  to  men 
From  God — and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound." 

Michael  yet  tells  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
there  shall  be  false  teachings  and  corruptions  of 
religion,  with  outward  ceremonial,  but  Christ  shall 
come  at  last.  Thus  taught,  Adam  was  able  to  depart 
in  peace.  Henceforth,  he  said — 

"  Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things,  bj-  things  deemed  weak 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek  :  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory ; 

And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life  ; 

Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
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Acknowledge  my  Redeemer,  over  blest." 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied  : 

"This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 

Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 

Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powers, 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 

Of  works  of  God,  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 

And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst, 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire  :  only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  ;  add  faith, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  called  charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest ;  thou  wilt  not  then  be  loth 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shall  possess 

A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. '' 


The  angel  then  descends  the  hill  with  Adam, 
bids  him  waken  Eve,  who  has  also  been  calmed 
witli  gentle  dreams,  and  at  fit  season  cheer-  her  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  happy  end. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill. 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping  ran  before,  but  found  her  waked  ; 
And  thus  with  'words  not  sad  she  him  received  : 

"  Whence  thou  return' st  and  whither  went'st  I  know : 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since,  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied,  I  fell  asleep.     But-  now  lead  on  ; 
In  me  is  no  delay  ;  with  thee  to  go 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  hence. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence  :  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  faA'Our  I  unworthy  am  voutsafed, 
By  me  the  Promised  Seed  shall  all  restore." 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve  ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answered  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
The  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  Cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  metcorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed, 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  Angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain — then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
BUTLER'S   "HUDIBRAS." 

SAMUEL  BUTLER,  son  of  a  farmer  at  Strensham,  in 
Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1612.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  School  in  Worcester,  and  then 
possibly  had  some  training  in  an  attorney's  office 
before  he  began  to  earn  his  bread  as  clerk  to  Thomas 
Jefferies,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  living  at  Earl's 
Croome,  near  Butler's  native  village.  His  love  of 
art  caused  him  in  those  earlier  years,  of  his  life  to 
try  his  hand  as  a  painter,  and  he  had  so  much  the 
temper  of  a  student  that  he  compiled  for  himself  a 
French  Dictionary,  and  also,  in  Law  French,  an 
abridgment  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton."  His  next 
employment  was  in  the  household  of  Henry  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthin,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  lived  with  his 
Countess  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire.  Henry  Grey 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  Earldom  in  1625,  and 
to  many  suits  arising  from  the  condition  of  his 
estates,  which  caused  him  to  attach  John  Selden  to 
his  service.  Butler  at  Wrest  is  said  by  Anthony 
Wood  to  have  been  often  employed  to  write  letters 
beyond  sea  for  Selden,  and  to  translate  for  him. 
Butler's  position  at  Wrest  was  perhaps  that  of  a 
clerk  qualified  by  some  legal  training.  He  was 
twenty-eight  years  younger  than  Selden,  and  pro- 
babty  not  much  more  than  seventeen  years  old  when 
he  first  went  to  Wrest.  He  practised  music  as  well 
as  painting,  and  in  the  library  at  Wrest  began  to 
amass  the  store  of  curious  knowledge  which  his  wit 
afterwards  played  with.  From  Wrest  Butler  passed, 
now  certainly  as  a  clerk  qualified  by  some  sort  of 
education  in  law,  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  who  belonged  to  a  good  old  family  settled  at 
Cople,  three  miles  from  Bedford.  His  house  was 
known  as  Cople  Hoo  Farm,  and  he  had  property 
also  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir  Samuel  Luke  was  a 
strict  Presbyterian ;  he  became  afterwards  a  colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  In  1645  he  was 
holding  a  garrison  against  the  king  in  Newport  Pag- 
nell.  In  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  house  Butler  became 
acquainted  with  the  home-life  of  a  strict  Presby- 
terian, and  heard,  no  doubt,  many  a  disputation 
on  the  relative  positions,  theological  and  political, 
of  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  and  upon  the  con- 
test of  the  Commons  with  the  Crown.  Butler  did 
not  like  the  Puritans,  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  said 
that  any  one  man  sat  for  "  Hudibras "  it  was  Sir 
Samuel  Luke.  This,  in  fact,  Butler  himself  indicates 
at  the  close  of  the  First  Canto  of  his  First  Part : 

'Tis  sung,  There  is  a  valiant  Mamaluke 

In  forraign  land,  yclep'd  — , 

To  whom  we  have  been  oft  compar'd 
For  Person,  Parts,  Address,  and  Beard. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Luke  "  here  evidently  is  the  rhyme  to 
Mamaluke.  But  "  Hudibras "  is  a  Presbyterian 
Quixote  with  whom  Butler's  wit  plays  as  it  will  in 
the  burlesque  romance.  It  is  a  political  satire 
written  from  the  royalist  side  against  the  Puritans, 
and  whimsically  heaps  contempt  upon  them  with  the 
imperturbable  good-humour  that  belongs  to  the  best 
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art.  Wherever  Butler  was,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, he  was  casting  poetical  shot  for  future  use  by 
shaping,  in  his  burlesqxie  octosyllabic  romance  measure, 
ingenious  thoughts  that  could  be  used  afterwards  for 
the  loading  of  his  satire.  At  the  Restoration  Butler 
had  so  far  became  known  as  a  friend  of  the  king's 
cause  that  he  was  serving  in  1661  at  Ludlow  Castle 
as  Steward  of  the  Castle,  and  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Carbery,  then  Lord  President  of  the  West.  At 
Ludlow  Castle  they  show  not  only  the  hall  in  which 
John  Milton's  "  Com  us  "  was  acted,  but  also  a  room 
in  which  Samuel  Butler  is  supposed  to  have  written 
part  of  "  Hudibras."  About  this  time,  perhaps  in 
1662,  when  he  ceased  to  be  Steward  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  Butler  married  a  lady  who  is  said  to  have 
once  had  a  fortune  and  to  have  lost  it  by  invest- 
ment upon  bad  securities.  At  the  end  of  1662,  with 
the  year  1663  upon  the  title-page,  the  First  Part 
of  "  Hudibras "  was  published.  The  Second  Part 
followed  in  1664,  preceded  in  1663  by  a  spurious 
"  Second  Part ;  with  the  continuation  of  the  Third 
Canto;  to  which  is  added  a  Fourth  Canto."  Butler  was 


SAIHTEL  BUTLER. 
From  a  Portrait  by  G.  Soest,  in  Zachary  Grey's  Edition  of  Butler,  1744 

now  waiting  upon  fortune.  The  King  and  the  Court 
delighted  in  the  wit  of  the  poem,  but  had  no  interest 
in  the  wants  of  the  poet.  He  was  of  shy  manners, 
modest,  and  a  scholar,  wanting  in  sympathy  with 
the  Court  views  of  pleasure,  however  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  left  in  a  poverty  so  obscure  that  no 
one  cared  to  say  a  word  about  him  that  might  help 
iis  to  discover  where  and  how  he  lived.  There  was 
a  long  pause  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before  the 
Third  Part  of  "Hudibras,"  in  1678,  followed  the 
Second.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1680,  Samuel  Butler  died  in  Rose 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  The 
friend  who  paid  for  Butler's  burial  had  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  for  him  a  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


But  in  1721  a  monument  to  Butler  was  erected  in 
the  Abbey  by  John  Barber,  a  printer.  About  the 
same  time  John  Dennis,  a  critic  then  in  high  repute, 
wrote  an  inscription  for  a  monument  to  Butler  in 
the  Covent  Garden  church.  He  described  him  on 
that  monument  as  "  a  whole  species  of  poet  in  one : 
admirable  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  else  has 
been  tolerable  ;  a  manner  which  began  and  ended 
in  him,  in  which  he  knew  no  guide,  and  has  found 
no  followers." 

Thus  the  First  Part  of  "  Hudibras  "  begins  : 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Sir  Hudibras  his  passing  worth ; 
The  manner  how  he  sallied  forth. 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  shown ; 
His  horse's  virtues  and  his  own. 
The  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 


When  civil  dudgeon  first  grow  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why  ? 
When  hard  words,  jealousies  and  fears 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears  ; 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ; 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 
A  wight  he  was  whose  very  sight  would 
Intitle  him,  Mirror  of  Knighthood  ; 
That  never  bowed  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Eight  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel,  or  for  warrant ; 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle : 
Mighty  he  was  to  both  of  these, 
And  styled  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  i-ats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water). 
But  here  our  author  makes  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout. 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other  ; 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain  ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fool. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras 
(For  that 's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write). 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much  ; 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such, 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 
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Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak  : 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 

His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted : 

But  much  of  either  would  afford 

To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 

For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 

To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground, 

He  had  such  plenty,  as  sufficed 

To  make  some  think  him  circumcised. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic  ! 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse. 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination. 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
I'  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope  : 
And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 
I'  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
He  had  hard  words  ready  to  shew  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  thing  he  talked  like  other  folk. 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

His  dialect  was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
like  fustian  hei-etofore  on  satin.1 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater  : 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents,  straight, 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  the  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 
Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over : 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  by  implicit  faith  : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  enquire  for, 
For  every  why,  he  had  a  wherefore  ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do, 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go, 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote  : 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong, 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell, 

1  Fustian  slashed  and  showing  satin  through  the  cuts. 
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But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  the  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
And  know  their  natures  by  abstracts ; 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghost  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 
Where  truth  in  person  doth  appear, 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 
He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

He  was  deep  in  school  divinity,  and 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit : 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun, 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery, 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done  ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies, 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick  ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holy- day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to : 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite. 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 
Free-will  they  one  w-ay  disavow  ; 
Another,  nothing  else  allow. 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 
Eather  than  fail,  they  will  decry 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge  : 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 
The  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon; 
To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper  was  so  linked, 
As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 
Had  got  the  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accoutered ; 
We  mean  on  the  inside,  not  the  outward. 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss : 
Then  listen,  sirs,  it  follows  thus  : 
His  tawny  beard  was  the  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
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In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  : 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey  ; 

The  nether,  orange  mixed  with  grey. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns, 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government, 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

The  hump  on  his  back  was  balanced  by  the  paunch 
before.  His  buff  doublet  was  cudgel-proof;  his 
breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 

And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen , 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own. 

He  carried  bread  and  cheese  and  fat  black-puddings 
in  his  hose,  that  tempted  rats  and  mice  to  enter.  His 
sword  was  tied  near  his  undaunted  heart, 

With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  or  dinner  both  : 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets, 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 

The  rusty  blade  had  devoured  the  lower  end  of  its 
scabbard.  As  dwarfs  wait  on  knights-errant,  a 
<lagger  waited  on  his  sword. 

When  it  had  stabbed,  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  'twould  not  care ; 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth. 

Two  aged  pistols  were  in  the  holsters  at  his  saddle- 
bow, together  with  what  surplus  meat  he  could  not 
get  into  his  hose. 

Thus  clad  and  fortified,  Sir  Knight 
From  peaceful  home  set  forth  to  fight. 
But  first  with  nimble,  active  force 
He  got  on  the  outside  of  his  horse  ; 
For  having  but  one  stirrup  tied 
To  his  saddle,  on  the  further  side, 
It  was  so  short,  he  had  much  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desperate  toe ; 
But,  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves, 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  the  seat, 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength  and  heat, 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover, 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane, 
Which  oft  he  used  instead  of  rein. 

As  for  the  steed, 

The  beast  was  sturdy,  large  and  tall, 
With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall. 


And  is  playfully  pictured  as  at  all  points  worthy  of 
his  rider. 

Then  the  burlesque  heroic  turns  from  Hudibras  to 
paint  his  Squire. 

A  squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  the  adventure  went  his  half : 
Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 
Do  call  him  Ealpho  ;  'tis  all  one ; 


HUDIBRAS  AND  RALPHO. 
From  the  Illustrations  to  "  Hudilras  "  by  William  Hogarth l  (1726). 

And  when  we  can  with  metre  safe, 

We'll  call  him  so  ;  if  not,  plain  Ealph ; 

(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  courses). 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 

He  had  laid  in ;  by  birth  a  tailor. 

From  his  great  ancestor  there  were  descended  many 
cross-legged  knights. 

i  In  the  "  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School,"  by  Richard 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  and  Samuel  Redgrave,  published  in  1866,  Mr.  Red- 
grave wrote:  "  Hogarth,  having  executed  some  small  commissions  for 
booksellers,  which  did  not  go  much  beyond  diagrams,  completed  in 
1726  a  set  of  small  designs  for  an  edition  of  '  Hudibras,'  which,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  were  the  ftrst  book-illustrations  of  story  and 
character,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  art."  Hogarth's  age  was  then 
twenty-nine.  That  edition  of  "  Hudibras"  was  in  12mo.  The  plates 
were  reproduced  as  illustrations  of  the  two  octavo  volumes  of 
"Hudibras,"  with  annotations,  first  published  in  1744  by  Zachary 
Grey,  LL.D. 
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His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
Tho  knight's,  but  of  another  kind, 
And  ho  another  way  came  by 't : 
Some  call  it  gifts,  and  some  new-light ; 
A  liberal  art,  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 
His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token, 
But  in  the  carriage  cracked  and  broken. 
Like  commendation  ninepence  crooked,1 
With — to  and  from  my  love — it  looked. 

Ralph,  the  Independent,  talked  as  one  infallible  of 
"  gifts"  and  "  lights."  After  dwelling  upon  Ralph's 
wisdom  with  a  wealth  of  whimsical  allusion,  Butler 
goes  on  : 

Thus  was  the  accomplished  squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge,  perilous  shrewd.' 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right. 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit. 
Their  valours  too  were  of  a  rate ; 
And  out  they  sallied  at  the  gate. 

They  had  ridden  few  miles  when  they  met  with 
an  adventure,  to  be  worthily  recited  only  after  an 
invocation.  In  Western  clime  there  is  a  town — a 
subsequent  line  calls  the  town  Brentford — in  which 
men  made  merry  at  market  and  fair  time ;  but  now 
the  rabble  was  collected  for  a  bear-baiting.  Hudibras 
thought  himself  bound  to  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog 
and  bear. 

And  therefore  being  informed  by  bruit, 
That  dog  and  bear  are  to  dispute ; 
For  so  of  late  men  fighting  name, 
Because  they  often  prove  the  same 
(For  where  the  first  does  hap  to  be, 
The  last  does  coincidere) ; 
Quantum  in  nob  is,  have  thought  good, 
To  save  the  expense  of  Christian  blood, 
And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  treaty  and  accommodation, 
Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 
The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 
Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives, 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake 
For  covenant  and  the  cause's  sake, 
But  in  that  quarrel  dogs  and  bears, 
As  well  as  we  must  venture  theirs  ? 
This  feud,  by  Jesuits  invented, 
By  evil  counsel  is  fomented : 
There  is  a  Machiavilian  plot 
(Though  every  Nare  olfact  it  not), 
A  deep  design  in  it,  to  divide 
The  well-affected  that  confide, 
By  setting  brother  against  brother, 
To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 
Have  we  not  enemies  plus  satis, 


1  Commendation  ninepence  croofced.  Ninepenny-pieces  were  in  use  till 
1696.  They  were  easily  bent  and  convenient  for  exchanging  crooked 
silver  as  lucky  tokens  "  to  my  love  "  and  "  from  my  love." 


That  Cane  and  Any  tie  pejus  hate  us  ? 

And  shall  we  turn  our  fangs  and  claws 

Upon  our  own  selves,  without  cause  ? 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 

In  bloody  cynarctomachy, 

Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 

How  saints  lead  brothers  by  the  nose. 

I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet, 

But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it 

Unless  by  providential  wit, 

Or  force,  we  averruncate  it. 

For  what  design,  what  interest, 

Can  beast  have  to  encounter  beast  P 

They  fight  for  no  espoused  cause, 

Frail  privilege,  fundamental  laws, 

Not  for  a  thorough  reformation, 

Nor  covenant,  nor  protestation, 

Nor  liberty  of  consciences, 

Nor  Lords  and  Commons'  ordinances ; 

Nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  church-landS| 

To  get  them  in  their  own  no  hands ; 

Nor  evil  counsellors  to  bring 

To  j  ustice  that  seduce  the  king  ; 

Nor  for  the  worship  of  us  men, 

Though  we  have  done  as  much  for  them. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  internecine  war. 

Others  adored  a  rat,  and  some 

For  that  church  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  Indians  fought  for  the  truth 

Of  the  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth, 

And  many,  to  defend  that  faith, 

Fought  it  out  mordicus  to  death. 

But  no  beast  ever  was  so  slight, 

For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight. 

They  have  more  wit,  alas  !  and  know 

Themselves  and  us  better  than  so. 


Converse  with  men  injures  the  characters  of  the 
beasts.  In  Nero's  time  the  heathen  sewed  Christians 
in  the  skins  of  bears,  and  then  set  dogs  about  their 
ears. 

From  whence,  no  doubt,  th'  invention  came 
Of  this  lewd  Antichristian  game. 
To  this  quoth  Ralpho,  "  Verily 
The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me. 
It  is  an  Antichristian  game, 
Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 
First,  for  the  name  :  the  word,  bear-baiting 
Is  carnal,  and  of  man's  creating : 
For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 
In  all  the  Scripture  on  record ; 
Therefore  unlawful,  and  a  sin ; 
And  so  is,  secondly,  the  thing. 
A  vile  assembly  'tis,  that  can 
No  more  be  proved  by  Scripture  than 
Provincial,  classic,  national ; 
Mere  human-creature  cobwebs  all. 
Thirdly,  it  is  idolatrous." 

The  dialogue  between  Hudibras  and  his  Squire 
continues  satire  upon  Presbyterian  and  Independent, 
until  Hudibras  resolves  to  emulate  the  valiant 
Mameluke,  who  resembles  him.  in  person,  parts,  ad- 
dress, and  beard. 
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Both  equally  reputed  stout, 

And  in  the  same  cause  both  have  fought ; 

He  oft  in  such  attempts  as  these 

Came  off  with  glory  and  success ; 

Nor  will  we  fail  in  th'  execution, 

For  want  of  equal  resolution. 

So  smiting  his  hoi*se  with  rusty  spur,  the  Knight,  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Canto  of  Part  I.,  proceeds  to  his 
adventure. 

The  Second  Canto  sets  forth  in  mock  heroic  form 
the  romance  of  the  fray  sought  by  Hudibras  and 
Ralpho. 

They  rode ;  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  tollutation, 


For  as  our  modern  wits  behold, 
Mounted  a  pick-back  on  the  old, 
Much  further  off,  much  further  he, 
Raised  on  his  aged  beast  could  see ; 
Yet  not  sufficient  to  descry 
All  postures  of  the  enemy  ; 
Wherefore  he  bids  the  squire  ride  further, 
To  observe  their  numbers,  and  their  order ; 
That  when  their  motions  he  had  known, 
He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own. 

Hudibras  stopped  his  willing  steed  to  prepare  for 
battle.  He  drew  out  his  death-charged  pistols  from 
among  the  life-preserving  victual. 

These  being  primed,  with  force  he  laboured 
To  free  's  blade  from  retentive  scabbard. 


THE  ENEMY.    (Prom,  the  Illustrations  to  "  Httdibras  "  by  William  Hogarth,  1726). 


As  they  do  term't,  or  succussation), 
We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how ; 
Yet  some  from  subtle  hints  have  got 
Mysterious  light,  it  was  a  trot : 
But  let  that  pass  :  they  now  begun 
To  spur  their  living  engines  on. 
For  as  whipped  topp,'  and  bandied  balls, 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals ; 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry ; 
And  were  invented  first  from  engines, 
As  Indian  Britons  were  from  penguins. 
So  let  them  be  ;  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
They  their  live  engines  plied,  not  staying 
Until  they  reached  the  fatal  champaign, 
Which  the  enemy  did  then  encamp  on ; 
The  dire  Pharsalian  plain,  where  battle 
Was  to  be  waged  'twixt  puissant  cattle 
And  fierce  auxiliary  men, 
That  came  to  aid  their  brethren, 
Who  now  began  to  take  the  field 
As  knight  from  ridge  of  steed  beheld. 


Then  shook  himself,  and  rising  in  his  stirrup  sur- 
veyed the  enemy. 

First  came  Crowdero,  the  one-legged  itinerant 
fiddler,  named  heroically  from  his  instrument,  the 
crowd  or  rustic  fiddle. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick, 
With  which  he  strung  his  fiddlestick  ; 
For  he  to  horse-tail  scorned  to  owe 
For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  thought  that  Crowdero's 
figure  was  suggested  by  a  milliner  named  Jackson, 
who  lived  in  the  Strand.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  eked  out  his  living  in  London  by 
stumping  about  of  evenings,  upon  his  wooden  leg, 
from  alehouse  to  alehouse,  with  a  fiddle.  After  the 
fiddler  came  the  bear-leader", 

brave  Orsin,  famous  for 


Wise  conduct  and  success  in  war ; 
A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 
Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. 
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With  truncheon  tipped  with  iron  head, 
The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led ; 
With  solemn  march,  and  stately  pace, 
But  far  more  grave  and  solemn  face. 

He  was  of  celestial  origin — descended  from  the 
star  Arctophylax  (the  keeper  of  the  bear).  Orsin 
had  by  his  side  a  pouch  of  powders,  for  he  was 
learned  in  healing  lore. 

Thus  virtuous  Orsin  was  endued 
With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude, 
Incomparable  :  and  as  the  prince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  sung  long  since, 
A  skilful  leech  is  better  far 
Than  half  an  hundred  men  of  war, 
So  he  appeared ;  and  by  his  skill, 
No  less  than  dint  of  sword,  could  kill. 

The  gallant  Bruin  marched  next  him, 
With  visage  formidably  grim, 
And  rugged  as  a  Saracen, 
Or  Turk  of  Mahomet's  own  kin; 
Clad  in  a  mantle  delta  guerre 
Of  rough  impenetrable  fur ; 
And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  King, 
He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget. 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target ; 
Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued  ; 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp-fanged. 
For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray ; 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth, 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write, 
A  Kussian  ;  some,  a  Muscovite ; 
And  'mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred ; 
Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read, 
That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here, 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 
Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german, 
With  whom  he  served,  and  fed  on  vermin ; 
And  when  these  failed,  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. 

Talgol,  the  butcher — said  to  have  had  for  original 
a  butcher  in  Newgate  Market  who  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  for  his  courage  at  Naseby — had 
many  a  fight  with  Orsin  when  one  sought  to  inter- 
fere in  aid  of  his  bear,  the  other  in  aid  of  his  dog. 

But  Talgol,  mortal  foe  to  cows, 
Never  got  aught  of  him  but  blows ; 
Blows  hard  and  heavy,  such  as  he 
Had  lent,  repaid  with  usury. 
Yet  Talgol  was  of  courage  stout, 
And  vanquished  oftener  than  he  fought ; 
Inured  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil, 
And,  like  a  champion,  shone  with  oil : 
Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 
And  many  a  fatherless,  had  made  ; 
He  many  a  boar  and  huge  dun  cow 
Did,  like  another,  Guy,  o'erthrow  ; 
But  Guy  with  him,  in  fight  compared, 
Had  like  the  boar  or  dun  cow  fared ; 


With  greater  troops  of  sheep  h'  had  fought 
Than  Ajax,  or  bold  Don  Quixote. 

No  hero  equalled  Talgol,  the  stout  butcher,  in 
slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head,  the  trade  to 
which  they  all  were  bred.  For  the  next  hero, 
Magnano,  the  tinker,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  found 
an  original  in  Simeon  Wait,  tinker,  who  was  known 
also  as  a  famous  independent  preacher. 

Next  these  the  brave  Magnano  came  $ 
Magnano,  great  in  martial  fame. 
Yet  when  with  Orsin  he  waged  fight, 
'Tis  sung,  he  got  but  little  by't. 
Yet  he  was  fierce  as  forest  boar, 
Whose  spoils  upon  his  back  he  wore, 
As  thick  as  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield, 
Which  o'er  his  brazen  arms  he  held  : 
But  brass  was  feeble  to  resist 
The  fury  of  his  armed  fist : 
Nor  could  the  hardest  iron  hold  out 
Against  his  blows,  but  they  would  through't. 

In  magic  he  was  deeply  read 
As  he  that  made  the  brazen  head ; 
Profoundly  skilled  in  the  black  art ; 
As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart ; 
But  far  more  skilful  in  the  spheres 
Than  he  was  at  the  sieve  and  shears. 
He  could  transform  himself  in  colour 
As  like  the  devil  as  a  collier ; 
As  like  as  hypocrites  in  show 
Are  to  true  saints,  or  crow  to  crow. 

Of  warlike  engines  he  was  author, 
Devised  for  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter : 
The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
He  was  the  inventor  of,  and  maker : 
The  trumpet,  and  the  kettle-drum, 
Did  both  from  his  invention  come. 
He  was  the  first  that  e'er  did  teach 
To  make,  and  how  to  stop,  a  breach. 
A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike ; 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike; 
And  when  their  forces  he  had  joined, 
He  scorned  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 

He  Trulla  loved ;  Trulla,  more  bright 
Than  burnished  armour  of  her  knight : 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall, 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall.1 
Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Through  thick  and  thin,  she  followed  him, 
In  every  adventure  he  undertook, 
And  never  him.  or  it  forsook. 
At  breach  of  wall,  or  hedge  surprise, 
She  shared  i'  the  hazard  and  the  prize  : 
At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage, 
Behaved  herself  with  matchless  courage  ; 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Than  the  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile. 


1  English  Mall  was  Mary  Frith,  known  as  Moll  Cut-purse,  a  woman 
who  often  went  upon  her  expeditious  in  male  dress,  and  once  robbed 
General  Fairfax  himself  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Her  conquests  brought 
plunder  enough  to  enable  her  to  buy  herself  out  of  Newgate,  and  she 
died  in  her  bed  of  a  disease  caused  by  drinking,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  The  prowess  of  this  eminent  Englishwoman  is  whimsically 
paired  with  that  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Next  came  Cerclon,  the  cobbler,  in  whom  it 
pleased  contemporary  ingenuity  to  find  a  Colonel 
Hewson,  soldier  and  preacher,  who  had  been  a 
cobbler  in  his  youth,  and  whom  somebody  had 
thought  to  satirise  by  a  printed  dissertation  on 
boots.  Butler's  satire  runs  through  all  the  em- 
broidery of  mock  heroic  illustration  with  which  he 
has  overlaid  the  simple  fabric  of  his  story.  The 
fiddler,  the  bear-leader,  the  butcher,  the  tinker  and 
his  trull,  the  cobbler  and  the  ostler,  are  simply 
persons  of  a  Brentford  rabble,  in  whom,  except 
indeed  in  Cerdon,  Butler  saw  neither  Presbyterians 
nor  Independents.  They  are  the  lovers  of  sport 
against  whom  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Hudi- 
bras  and  Ralpho  prepare  war.  Bear-baiting  had 
been  forbidden  under  the  Commonwealth.  Cerdon, 
the  repairer  of  old  boots,  the  piercer  of  stout  leather 
with  his  awl, 

Cerdon  the  Great,  renowned  in  song, 

Like  Herc'les,  for  repair  of  wrong : 

He  raised  the  low,  and  fortified 

The  weak  against  the  strongest  side : 

111  has  he  read  that  never  hit 

On  him  in  Muse's  deathless  writ. 

He  had  a  weapon  keen  and  fierce, 

That  through  a  bull-hide  shield  would  pierce 

And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 

Though  tougher  than  the  knight  of  Greece  his, 

With  whom  his  black-thumbed J  ancestor 

"Was  comrade  in  the  ten  years'  war  : 

For  when  the  restless  Greeks  sat  down 

So  many  years  before  Troy  town, 

And  were  renowned,  as  Homer  writes, 

For  well-soled  boots,2  no  less  than  fights, 

They  owed  that  glory  only  to 

His  ancestor,  who  made  them  so. 

Like  the  cobbler  in  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Julius  Csesar,"  Cerdon  was  made  politician  by  a 
calling  favourable  to  much  talk  and  a  little  medita- 
tion. He  was  fast  friend  to  reformation,  rectifier 
of  wry  law,  a  man  who  could  take  note,  transcribe, 
collect,  translate,  and  quote,  but  his  chief  talent  was 
in  preaching  or  in  argument. 

Last  Colon  came,  the  ostler,  "  right  expert  in  com- 
mand of  horse." 

Sturdy  he  was,  and  no  less  able 
Than  Hercules  to  clean  a  stable. 

It  was  a  question  whether  he  or  his  horse  were  of 
the  more  worshipful  family.  But  antiquaries  settled 
that  not  only  horses  but  pigs  were  of  the  elder  house, 
for  beasts  possessed  the  earth  when  man  was  but  a 
piece  of  earth  himself. 

These  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led 
The  combatants,  each  in  the  head 
Of  his  command,  with  arms  and  rage, 
Ready  and  longing  to  engage. 


1  The  higher  the  plum-tree,  the  riper  the  plum  ; 

The  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb. — Old  Proverb. 


The  numerous  rabble  was  drawn  out 
Of  several  counties  round  about, 
From  villages  remote,  and  shires, 
Of  east  and  western  hemispheres  : 
From  foreign  parishes  and  regions, 
Of  different  manners,  speech,  religions, 
Came  men  and  mastiffs  ;  some  to  fight 
For  fame  and  honour,  some  for  sight. 
And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lists, 
Were  entered  by  antagonists, 
And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broached, 
When  Hudibras  in  haste  approached, 
With  squire  and  weapons,  to  attack  'em : 
But  first  thus  from  his  horse  bespake  'em  : 

"  What  rage,  O  citizens  !  what  fury 
Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  ? 
What  oestrum,  what  phrenetic  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood, 
While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boast 

And  unrevenged  walks ghost  ? 3 

What  towns,  what  garrisons  might  you 

With  hazard  of  this  blood  subdue, 

Which  now  ye  are  bent  to  throw  away 

In  vain,  untriumphable  fray  ! 

Shall  Saints  in  civil  bloodshed  wallow 

Of  Saints,  and  let  the  Cause  lie  fallow  ? 

The  Cause  for  which  we  fought  and  swore 

So  boldly,  shall  we  now  give  o'er  ? 

Then,  because  quarrels  still  are  seen 

With  oaths  and  swearings  to  begin, 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Will  seem  a  mere  God-dam-me  rant ; 

And  we,  that  took  it,  and  have  fought, 

As  lewd  as  drunkards  that  fall  out. 

For  as  we  make  war  for  the  King 

Against  himself  the  self-same  thing, 

Some  will  not  stick  to  swear  we  do 

For  God  and  for  Religion  too  : 

For  if  bear-baiting  we  allow, 

What  good  can  Reformation  do  ? 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out, 

Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought. 

Are  these  the  fruits  o'  the  Protestation, 

The  prototype  of  Reformation, 

Which  all  the  Saints,  and  some,  since  Martyrs, 

Wore  in  their  hats  like  wedding  garters, 

When  'twas  resolved  by  either  House 

Six  members'  quarrel  to  espouse  ? 

Did  they  for  this  draw  down  the  rabble, 

With  zeal  and  noises  formidable, 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 

Join  throats  to  cry  the  Bishops  down  ? 

Who  having  round  begirt  the  palace 

(As  once  a  month  they  do  the  gallows), 

As  members  gave  the  sign  about, 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideous  shout. 

When  tinkers  bawled  aloud  to  settle 

Church  discipline,  for  patching  kettle : 

No  sow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 

To  geld  a  cat,  but  cried,  Reform. 

The  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up, 

And  trudged  away,  to  cry,  No  Bishop. 


3 ghost.    Waller's  ghost.    Sir  William  Waller,  a  Presbyterian 

and  a  general  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  who  had  taken  Winchester. 
Chichester,  Hereford,  and  Tewkesbury,  ended  his  career  of  successful 
conflict  in  the  west  of  England  with  defeat  at  Devizes—"  the  Vies." 
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The  mouse-trap  men  laid  save-alls  by, 

And  'gainst  evil  counsellors  did  cry. 

Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church. 

Some  cried  the  Covenant  instead 

Of  pudding-pies  and  ginger-bread  ; 

And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots  and  shoes, 

Bawled  out  to  purge  the  Commons'  House. 

Instead  of  kitchen- stuff,  some  cry, 

A  Gospel-preaching  Ministry ; 

And  some,  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak, 

No  surplices  nor  service-book. 

A  strange  harmonious  inclination 

Of  all  degrees  to  Reformation. 

And  is  this  all  ?     Is  this  the  end 

To  which  these  carryings  on  did  tend  ? 

Hath  public  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 

For  this  ta'en  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 

And  run  into  every  tradesman's  book, 

'Till  both  turned  bankrupts,  and  are  broke  ? 

Did  Saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate, 

And  crowd  as  if  they  came  too  late  ? 

For  when  they  thought  the  Cause  had  need  on't, 

Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't. 

"  Shall  we  that  took  the  covenant  for  reformation, 
give  dogs  and  bears  a  dispensation?  What  will 
malignants  say  1  I  charge  you  all  go  home,  but  sur- 
render first  the  fiddler,  who  is  the  chief  author  and 
engineer  of  mischief.  He  and  that  engine  of  vile 
noise  on  which  illegally  he  plays  shall  both  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment.  Do  this,  or  force  shall  make 
you  do  it."  This  said,  he  clapped  his  hand  on  sword, 
to  show  he  meant  to  keep  his  word.  But  Talgol 
answered  the  Knight  stoutly  with  a  volley  of 
abuse.  "Was  there  no  dispute  for  him  to  settle 
between  the  caterwauling  brethren,  that  he  must 
come  to  interrupt  a  better  sort  of  disputants  and 
spoil  their  sport  ]  Was  there  no  committee  sitting, 
wherein  he  might  cheat,  with  holiness  and  zeal,  all 
parties  and  the  commonweal1?  If  he  would  save  his 
hide  and  bones  from  stones  and  cudgel,  let  him 
tremble  and  vanish,  while  there  was  yet  time." 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  wroth, 

And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both, 

Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout, 

From  whence,  at  length,  these  words  broke  out : 

"  Was  I  for  this  entitled  '  Sir,'  to  be  braved  by  a 
butcher  1  Thou  shalt  eat  thy  words,  like  tainted  beef, 
and  pay  dear  for  them. 

"  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 
With  gantlet  blue,  and  bases  white, 
And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side, 
So  great  a  man  at  arms  defied 
With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  stir  mood. 
Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal ; 
But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  feel." 
This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatched 
His  gun-shot,  that  in  holsters  watched ; 
And  bending  cock,  he  levelled  full 
Against  th'  outside  of  Talgol' s  skull ; 


Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further, 

Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  murther. 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust, 

And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 

Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 

Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transformed  to  stock. 

Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 

With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  knight ; 

But  ho  with  petronel  upheaved 

Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received. 

The  gun  recoiled,  as  well  it  might, 

Not  used  to  such  a  kind  of  fight, 

And  shrunk  from  its  great  master's  gripe, 

Knocked  down  and  stunned  by  mortal  stripe. 

Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste, 

Drew  out  his  sword ;  yet  not  so  fast, 

But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack, 

Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out, 

With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about, 

Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 

His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon. 

The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 

Itself  against  dead-doing  blows, 

To  guard  its  leader  from  fell  bane, 

And  then  revenged  itself  again. 

And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

'Twas  nothing  so  ;  both  sides  were  balanced 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st ; 

For  wood,  with  honour  being  engaged, 

Is  so  implacably  enraged, 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 

Tired  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  death  ; 

Whilst  all  the  rest  amazed  stood  still, 

Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kill. 

This  Hudibras  observed ;  and  fretting, 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a  getting, 

He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow  ; 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon, 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fall  on ; 
Him  Ralph  encountered,  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two  : 
The  one  armed  with  metal,  the  other  with  wood, 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang  ; 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  incline ; 
Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 
That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie, 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Performed  what  force  could  ne'er  attain ; 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thistles  grew,  on  barren  ground, 
In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 
And  having  cropped  them  from  the  root, 
He  clapped  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail. 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
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As  if  he  had  been  beside  his  sense, 
Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle, 
That  galled  him  sorely  under  his  tail ; 
Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 
Of  squire  and  baggage  from  his  back, 
And  blundering  still,  with  smarting  rump, 
He  gave  the  knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
As  made  him  reel.     The  knight  did  stoop, 
And  sat  on  farther  side  aslope. 
This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 
By  flight  escaped  the  fatal  blow, 
He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to  't ; 
For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot, 
He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength, 
As  would  have  hurled  him  thrice  his  length, 
And  dashed  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 
But  Mars,  who  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid, 
And  under  him  the  Bear  conveyed  ; 
The  Bear,  upon  whose  soft  fur-gown 
The  knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down, 
The  friendly  rug  preserved  the  ground, 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wall 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball. 
As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell, 
And  had  no  hurt,  ours  fared  as  well 
In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit, 
Being  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 
The  Bear  was  in  a  greater  fright, 
Beat  down,  and  worsted  by  the  knight ; 
He  roared,  and  raged,  and  flung  about, 
To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout : 
His  wrath  inflamed,  boiled  o'er,  and  from 
His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  foam  : 
Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  him, 
And  more  than  erer  herald  drew  him  : 
He  tore  the  earth,  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  stormed  and  raved, 
And  vexed  the  more,  because  the  harms 
He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms : 
For  men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  the  enemy  ; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him  : 
It  grieved  him  to  the  guts,  that  they, 
For  whom  he  had  fought  so  many  a  fray 
And  served  with  loss  of  blood  so  long, 
Should  offer  such  inhuman  wrong  ; 
Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition, 
For  which  he  flung  down  his  commission, 
And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  of  cord  broke  loose. 
Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged. 
Through  thickest  of  his  foes  he  charged, 
And  made  way  through  the  amazed  crew  , 
Some  he  o'er-ran,  and  some  o'erthrew, 
But  took  none  ;  for,  by  hasty  flight, 
He  strove  to  escape  pursuit  of  knight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  haste 
And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chased  ; 
In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 
Each  and  his  fear  a  several  way. 
Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 
Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  sore, 
I'  the  fiddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 


One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone, 
But  much  its  better,  the  wooden  one. 
He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strewed 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood, 
AVith  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wound, 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound, 
In  haste  he  snatched  the  wooden  limb 
That,  hurt  in  the  ankle,  lay  by  him, 
And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight, 
Straight  drew  it  up,  to  attack  the  knight ; 
For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle, 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle, 
Vowing  to  be  revenged  for  breach 
Of  crowd  and  skin  upon  the  wretch, 
Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  fiddle  underwent. 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
To  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
Approaching  knight  from  fell  musician, 
He  snatched  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed 
(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house), 
To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows  ; 
And,  winged  with  speed  and  fury,  flew 
To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  blue. 
Which,  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encountered  twice  and  once  : 
And  now  'twas  raised  to  smite  again, 
When  Ealpho  thrust  himself  between. 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm, 
To  shield  the  knight  from  further  harm  ; 
And,  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestowed 
On  the  wooden  member  such  a  load, 
That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propped  before. 

Now  Ralpho  set  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  fiddler, 
prisoner  of  war.  He  gently  set  upright  the  fallen 
Hudibras. 

To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump, 

He  tweaked  his  nose ;  with  gentle  thump 

Knocked  on  his  breast,  as  if  it  had  been 

To  raise  the  spirits  lodged  within. 

They,  wakened  with  the  noise,  did  fly 

From  inward  room  to  window  eye, 

And  gently  opening  lid,  the  casement, 

Looked  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement. 

This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see, 

Who  thus  bespoke  the  knight :  quoth  he, 

Tweaking  his  nose,  "  You  are,  great  sir, 

A  self-denying  conqueror ; 

As  high,  victorious,  and  great, 

As  e'er  fought  for  the  Churches  yet, 

If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 

To  make  out  what  you  already  have ; 

That's  victory.     The  foe,  for  dread 

Of  your  nine-worthiness,  is  fled  ; 

All,  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 

You  did  the  espoused  Cause  undertake  : 

And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet, 

To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet, 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale. 

The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail : 
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For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 
Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase, 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  Churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  crowd." 

Hudibras  rose  in  wrath  against  Crowdero;  but 
Ralpho  withstood  his  fury,  in  a  speech  bristling  with 
satire  on  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  during  the  recent 
civil  war.  Crowdero's  hands  were  bound  behind 
him,  his  wooden  leg  was  restored  to  its  former  place 
and  use. 

Ralpho  dispatched  with  speedy  haste, 
And  having  tied  Crowdero  fast, 
He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord, 
To  lead  the  captive  of  his  sword 
In  triumph,  whilst  the  steeds  he  caught, 
And  them  to  further  service  brought. 
The  squire  in  state  rode  on  before, 
And  on  his  nut-brown  whinyard  bore 
The  trophy  fiddle  and  the  case, 
Leaning  on  shoulder  like  a  mace. 
The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side  ; 
And  towed  him,  if  he  lagged  behind, 
Like  boat,  against  the  tide  and  wind. 
Thus  grave  and  solemn  they  marched  on, 
Until  quite  through  the  town  they'd  gone ; 
At  further  end  of  which  there  stands 
An  ancient  castle,  that  commands 
The  adjacent  parts  ;  in  all  the  fabric 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a  brick, 
But  all  of  wood ;  by  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  made  impregnable  ; 
There's  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate, 
Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate ; 
And  yet  men  durance  there  abide, 
In  dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide ; 
With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit, 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prison ; 
In  circle  magical  confined, 
.    With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  wind, 
Which  none  are  able  to  break  thorough, 
Until  they're  freed  by  head  of  borough. 
Thither  arrived,  the  adventurous  knight 
And  bold  squire  from  their  steeds  alight 
At  the  outward  wall,  near  which  there  stands 
A  bastile,  built  to  imprison  hands ; 
By  strange  enchantment  made  to  fetter 
The  lesser  parts,  and  free  the  greater : 
For  though  the  body  may  creep  through, 
The  hands  in  grate  are  fast  enough  : 
And  when  a  circle  about  the  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist, 
The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch, 
As  if  'twere  ridden  post  by  witch, 
At  twenty  miles  an  hour  pace, 
And  yet  ne'er  stirs  out  of  the  place. 
On  top  of  this  there  is  a  spire 
On  which  Sir  Knight  first  bids  the  squire, 
The  fiddle  and  its  spoils,  the  case, 
In  manner  of  a  trophy  place. 
That  done,  they  ope  the  trap-door  gate, 
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And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat ; 
Crowdero  making  doleful  face, 
Like  hermit  poor  in  pensive  place, 
To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit, 
And  the  survivor  of  his  feet ; 
But  the  other  that  had  broke  the  peace, 
And  head  of  knighthood,  they  release, 
Though  a  delinquent  false  and  forged, 
Yet  being  a  stranger,  he's  enlarged ; 
While  his  comrade,  that  did  no  hurt, 
Is  clapped  up  fast  in  prison  for't. 
So  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 
Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 

So  ends  Canto  the  Second,  and  thus  begins  Canto 
the  Third,  and  last  of  the  First  Part  of  "Hudibras": 

Ah  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  I1 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps ! 
For  though  Dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 
She'll  after  show  him,  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog-trick. 
This  any  man  may  sing  or  say, 
I'  the  ditty  called,  What  if  a  day  ?2 
For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he  had  won 
The  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun ; 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop, 
Thinking  he  had  done  enough  to  purchase 
Thanksgiving-day  among  the  Churches, 
Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 
Might  be  explained  by  Holder-forth, 
And  registered,  by  fame  eternal, 
In  deathless  pages  of  diurnal, 
Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
He  did  but  count  without  his  host , 
And  that  a  turn-stile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  Dame  Fortune. 


1  Ay  ine,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 
The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall. 

faerie  Queene,  I.  viii.  i. 

2  "  What  if  a  day  ?"  was  a  very  popular  song,  by  Thomas  Campion, 
a  physician  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  who  was  also 
musician  and  poet.  Thomas  Campion  died  in  1619,  and  this  one  of 
his  songs  seems  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
This  is  the  song  : 

What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 

Crown  thy  delights 
With  a  thousand  sweet  conteutings  ; 
May  not  the  change  of  a  night  or  an  hour 

Cross  thy  delights 
With  as  many  sad  tormentings  ? 
Fortune,  honour,  beauty,  youth, 

Are  but  blossoms  dying ; 
Wanton  pleasures,  doting  love, 

Are  but  shadows  flying. 
All  our  joys  are  but  toys, 

Idle  thoughts  deceiving ; 
None  hath  power  of  an  hour 

Of  his  life's  bereaving. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Edward  Arber's  "  English  Garner,"  a 
delightful  series  of  "ingatherings  from  our  History  and  Literature" 
in  very  cheap  and  very  handsome  volumes,  one  of  the  pieces  given 
is  "A  Book  of  Airs  "  published,  before  May,  1601,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Campion  and  Philip  Eosseter,  Lutenest. 
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The  dogs  chased  the  bear,  but  the  scattered  crowd, 
seeing  the  coast  clear,  faced  about.  The  bear,  too, 
finding  the  dogs  too  many  for  a  safe  retreat,  faced 
about, 

Faced  the  proud  foe,  and  fled,  and  faced, 

Retiring  still,  until  he  found 

He  had  got  th'  advantage  of  the  ground. 

Then  he  resolved  to  die  with  honour  in  the  field, 

And  sell  his  hide  and  carcase  at 
A  price  as  high  and  desperate 
As  e'er  he  could. 

A  free  fight  followed  between  dogs  and  bear,  till 
Bruin  fell, 

yet  falling  fought, 

And  being  down  still  laid  about ; 
As  Widdrington,  in  doleful  dumps, 
Is  said  to  fight  upon  his  stumps. 1 

The  bear  would  have  been  killed  if  Trulla  and 
Cerdon  had  not  been  quick,  in  the  nick  of  time,  to 
rescue  him.  He  was  recovered,  much  wounded, 
but  with  all  his  wounds  in  front. 

But  gentle  Trulla  into  th'  ring 

He  wore  in 's  nose  conveyed  a  string, 

With  which  she  marched  before,  and  led 

The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed, 

As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shade, 

Which  eglantine  and  roses  made 

Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 

and  so  forth,  and  so  forth  to  find  Orsin.  As  Butler 
is  now  amusing  himself  with  the  conventionalities 
of  fashionable  poets,  Orsin  beats  his  breast  for  loss 
of  his  dear  crony  bear,  till 

Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground, 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resound 
More  wistfully,  by  many  times, 
Than  in  small  poet's  splay-foot  rhymes, 
That  make  her  in  their  ruthf  ul  stories 
To  answer  t'  interrogatories. 

The  grief  of  Orsin  turns  to  anger. 

Thirst  of  revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place 
Of  sorrow,  now  began  to  blaze. 
He  vowed  the  authors  of  his  woe 
Should  equal  vengeance  undergo ; 
And  with  their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 
For  what  he  suffered,  and  his  bear. 

He  will  seek  Huclibras,  not  Bruin.  On  his  way 
he  meets  with  the  returning  crowd. 

Honour,  revenge,  contempt,  and  shame, 
Did  equally  their  breasts  inflame. 


1  For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail  as  one  in  doleful  dumps, 

For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off,  he  fought  upon  his  stumps. 
In  the  later  version  of    "Chevy  Chase."     See  "Shorter  English 
Poems,"  page  108. 


'Moug  these  the  fierce  Magnano  was, 
And  Talgol,  foe  to  Huclibras ; 
Cerdon  and  Colon,  warriors  stout, 
And  resolute,  as  ever  fought ; 
Whom  furious  Orsin  thus  bespoke  : 
"  Shall  we,"  quoth  he,  "thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  affront  that  paltry  ass, 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  with  vapouring  and  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle, 
As  if  th'  had  routed  us  in  battle  ?  " 

Cerdon.  shares  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  but 
comforts  Orsin  with  hopeful  tidings  of  his  bear. 
And  so  they  all  join  in  force  in  search  of  Hudibras, 
to  whom  the  heroic  song  returns,  now  blending  with 
the  theme  of  war  a  theme  of  love  : 

Triumphant  laurels  seemed  to  grow 

Nowhere  so  green  as  on  his  brow ; 

Laden  with  which,  as  well  as  tired 

With  conquering  toil,  he  now  retired 

Unto  a  neighbouring  castle  by, 

To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 

Fit  medicines  to  each  glorious  bruise 

He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks,  and  blues, 

To  mollify  the  uneasy  pang 

Of  every  honourable  bang, 

Which  being  by  skilful  midwife  drest, 

He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest. 

But  all  in  vain.     He  had  got  a  hurt 

O'  the  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort, 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land 

(For  he,  in  all  his  amorous  battels, 

No  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels), 

Drew  home  his  bow,  and,  aiming  right, 

Let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  knight. 

But  the  Lady  for  whom  Hudibras  suffered 

Used  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 

That  old  Pyg — what  d'ye  call  him  ? — malion, 

That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 

She  had  especially  one  cross-grained  freak, 

She  could  love  none  but  only  such 
As  scorned  and  hated  her  as  much. 

Like  a  rowing  sculler  Hudibras  must  look  one 
way  and  move  another.  He  had  borne  her  disdain 
till  he  resolved  to  waive  his  suit,  or  for  a  while  play 
least  in  sight.  So  he  had  kept  away  from  her  some 
months,  and  would  have  avoided  her  yet  longer, 
but  that  his  victory 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 
A  door  to  discontinued  hope, 
That  seemed  to  promise  he  might  win 
His  dame  too,  now  his  hand  was  in. 

For  had  he  not  both  valour  and  wit? 
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Valour's  a  mouse-trap,  wit  a  gin, 

Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 

Then,  Hudibras,  why  should'st  thou  fear 

To  be,  that  art  a  conqueror  ? 

Fortune  the  audacious  doth  juvare,1 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry. 

Then  while  the  honour  thou  hast  got 

Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  bravely,  thou  hadst  best, 

And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the  knight  did  keep, 

More  than  his  bangs  or  fleas,  from  sleep. 

And  as  an  owl,  that  in  a  barn 

Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 

Sits  still  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 

As  if  he  slept,  until  ho  spies 

The  little  beast  within  his  reach, 

Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch ; 

So  from  his  couch  the  knight  did  start 

To  seize  upon  the  widow's  heart ; 

Crying  with  hasty  tone,  and  hoarse, 

"  Kalpho,  dispatch ;  to  horse,  to  horse ! " 

And  'twas  but  time ;  for  now  the  routv 

We  left  engaged  to  seek  him  out, 

By  speedy  marches,  were  advanced 

Up  to  the  fort,  where  he  ensconced ; 

And  all  the  avenues  had  possest 

About  the  place,  from  east  to  west. 

The  enemy  halted,  called  a  council,  and  agreed 
to  proceed  by  storm.  They  were  drawn  up  to  attack 
the  fort,  when  Hudibras,  ignorant  of  danger,  sallied 
out  to  seek  the  Lady.  Unexpected  sight  of  the 
enemy  startled  the  Knight;  his  bruises  seemed  to 
smart  afresh ;  but  he  recovered  courage  and  resolved 
to  win  new  glory.  It  is  the  same  crowd  that  he 
and  Ralpho  have  already  routed  once. 

"  Then  let  us  boldly  charge  them  home, 
And  make  no  doubt  to  overcome." 
This  said,  his  courage  to  inflame, 
He  called  upon  his  mistress'  name. 
His  pistol  next  he  cocked  anew, 
And  out  his  nut-brown  whinyard  drew ; 
And,  placing  Ralpho  in  the  front, 
Reserved  himself  to  bear  the  brunt. 

The  enemy  advanced  and  had  almost  come  to 
handy  blows,  when  Orsin  first  let  fly  a  stone  at 
Ralpho,  to  whose  aid  came  Hudibras.  Again  there 
is  the  mock  heroic  strain  of  war.  A  stone  from 
Colon  was  so  well  levelled  at  Hudibras  that  it 
thumped  upon  his  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force, 
as  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse.  He  dropped  his 
sword  and  the  reins,  held  on  by  the  horse's  mane, 
and  as  he  clutched  he  drew  with  one  claw  the 
trigger  of  his  pistol. 

The  gun  went  off ;  and  as  it  was 
Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras, 
In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 
He  dreamt  of  it,  to  prosper  best, 


So  now  ho  fared :  the  shot  let  fly 

At  random,  'mong  the  enemy, 

Pierced  Talgol's  gaberdine,  and  grazing 

Upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  passing 

Lodged  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon, 

Who  straight  "A  surgeon  !  "  cried,  "A  surgeon  !  " 

He  tumbled  down,  and  as  he  fell 

Did  "  Murther  !  murther  !  murther !  "  yell. 

If  Hudibras  had  not  dropped  his  arms,  if  Ralpho 
had  but  fallen  on,  the  startled  crowd  would  have  been 
routed.  But  the  Squire  was  busy  with  the  hurt  of 
Hudibras,  and  Cerdon  stayed  battle  with  Hudibras 
to  help  Magnano.  The  Squire  spoke  stout  words  to 
the  Knight,  whose 

thoughts  were  fuller  of  the  bang 


1  An  allusion    to  Terence's  "  Phonriio,"  i.  4, 
adjuvat."    (Fortune  favours  the  bold.) 


!  Fortes   Fortuna 


He  lately  took,  than  Ralph's  harangue. 

"Fate,"  he  replied,  "tells  me  that  your  counsel 
conies  too  late. 

"  The  knotted  blood  within  my  hose, 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 
I  am  for  action  now  unfit, 
Either  of  fortitude  or  wit : 
Fortune,  my  foe,  begins  to  frown, 
Resolved  to  pull  my  stomach  down. 
I  am  not  apt,  upon  a  wound, 
Or  trivial  basting,  to  despond : 
Yet  I'd  be  loth  my  days  to  curtail: 
For  if  I  thought  my  wounds  not  mortal, 
Or  that  we'd  time  enough  as  yet, 
To  make  an  honourable  retreat, 
'Twere  the  best  course  :  but  if  they  find 
We  fly,  and  leave  our  arms  behind 
For  them  to  seize  on,  the  dishonour, 
And  danger  too,  is  such,  I'll  sooner 
Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter, 
To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 
In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat : 
For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly, 
Take  place  at  least  of  the  enemy." 

Ralpho  dismounted  to   restore   to   Hudibras  his 
arms;  then 

As  a  man  might  say,  with  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again. 

Ralpho  still  struggled  to  remount,  when  Orsin,  who 
had  dressed  with  his  Promethean  powder  a  wound  on 
Talgol's  shoulder, 

And  now  was  searching  for  the  shot 
That  laid  Magnano  on  the  spot, 
Beheld  the  sturdy  squire  aforesaid 
Preparing  to  climb  up  his  horse-side. 

Leaving  his  cure,  Orsin  rushed  back  to  the  fray 
and  tumbled  Ralpho  from  his  beast  again  as  soon  as 
he  was  up.  The  Knight  finding  by  eyes  and  nose 
that  it  was  not  blood  "  that  from  his  wounded  body 
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flowed,"  and  seeing  the  Squire  in  danger,  faced  about 
courageously  and  drew  his  other  pistol.  Cerdon,  with 
a  blow  on  the  arm,  caused  him  to  drop  it,  and  then 
sought  to  drag  him  from  his  horse.  Orsin  attacked 
him  from  the  other  side,  till  a  blow  from  Orsin's 
lance  felled  Cerdon. 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  cheer  up, 
And,  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 
Cried  out,  "  Victoria  !  lie  thou  there, 
And  I  shall  straight  dispatch  another 
To  hear  thee  company  in  death, 
But  first,  I'll  halt  awhile,  and  breathe." 
As  well  he  might,  for  Orsin  grieved 
At  the  wound  that  Cerdon  had  received, 
Ran  to  relieve  him  with  his  lore, 
And  cure  the  hurt  he  gave  before. 

Hudibras  wheeled  about,  and  spurred  to  take  Orsin 
unaware  as  he  stooped  over  Cerdon.  But  Orsin  was 
quick.  He  drew  up  and  stood  upon  guard. 

The  subtle  knight  straight  made  a  halt, 

And  judged  it  best  to  stay  th'  assault, 

Until  he  had  relieved  the  squire, 

And  then,  in  order,  to  retire, 

Or  as  occasion  should  invite, 

With  forces  joined,  renew  the  fight. 

Ralpho  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  stiff  and 
sore  with  many  ruthless  bangs,  when  Hudibras  called 
to  him  to  get  up  and  finish  the  victory  they  were 
achieving.  Ralpho  replied  that  if  he  could  get  up 
he  should  not  be  sitting  there. 

"  It  was  for  you  I  got  these  harms, 
Adventuring  to  fetch  off  your  arms. 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body,  and  bereaved 
My  limbs  of  strength.     Unless  you  stoop, 
And  reach  your  hand  to  pull  me  up, 
I  shall  lie  here  and  be  a  prey 
To  those  who  now  are  run  away." 

"  That  thou  shalt  not,"  quoth  Hudibras ; 
"  We  read,  the  ancients  held  it  was 
More  honourable  far,  servare 
Civein,  than  slay  an  adversary  : 
The  one  we  oft  to-day  have  done, 
The  other  shall  dispatch  anon : 
And  though  thou'rt  of  a  different  Church 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch." 
This  said,  he  jogged  his  good  steed  nigher, 
And  steered  him  gently  toward  the  squire  ; 
Then  bowing  down  his  body,  stretched 
His  hand  out,  and  at  Ralpho  reached  ; 
When  Trulla,  whom  he  did  not  mind, 
Charged  him  like  lightning  behind. 
She  had  been  long  in  search  about 
Magnano's  wound,  to  find  it  out ; 
But  could  find  none,  nor  where  the  shot, 
That  had  so  startled  him,  was  got. 
But  having  found  the  worst  was  past, 
She  fell  to  her  own  work  at  last, 
The  pillage  of  the  prisoners, 
Which  in  all  feats  of  arms  was  hers ; 


And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  she  flew, 
When  Hudibras  his  hard  fate  drew 
To  succour  him ;  for,  as  he  bowed 
To  help  him  up,  she  laid  a  load 
Of  blows  so  heavy,  and  placed  so  well, 
On  t'other  side,  that  down  he  fell. 


HUDIBRAS  AND  TKULLA. 
From  the  Illustrations  to  "Hudibras"  by  William  Hogarth  (1725). 

"  Yield,  scoundrel  base,"  quoth  she,  "  or  die: 
Thy  life  is  mine  and  liberty  : 
But  if  thou  think' st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy, 
To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  a-fresh, 
I'll  waive  my  title  to  thy  flesh, 
Thy  arms  and  baggage,  now  my  right ; 
And  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try't, 
I'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile, 
And  once  more,  for  that  carcass  vile, 
Fight  upon  tick." — Quoth  Hudibras, 
"  Thou  offer' st  nobly,  valiant  lass, 
And  I  shall  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
First  let  me  rise  and  take  my  sword." 

But  let  Trulla  consider  what  it  is  to  oppose  a  victor's 
course  with  trivial  force, 

"  For  if  with  conquest  I  come  off, 
And  that  I  shall  do  sure  enough, 
Quarter  thou  canst  not  have,  nor  grace, 
By  law  of  arms,  in  such  a  case ; 
Both  which  I  now  do  offer  freely." 

Trulla  scorned  his  counsel,  and  lest  it  should  again 
be  said  when  she  had  beaten  him  that  he  was  taken 
napping,  let  him  look  to  his  guard.  Now  there  is 
a  single  combat  to  be  sung.  The  Knight  yielded 
before  the  peal  of  blows  let  fall  on  him.  Trulla 
contemptuously  bade  him  stand  or  surrender.  The 
spleen  of  Hudibras  was  stirred. 

Honour,  despight,  revenge  and  shame, 
At  once  into  his  stomach  came, 
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Which  fired  it  so,  he  raised  his  arm 

Above  his  head,  and  rained  a  storjn 

Of  blows  so  terrible  and  thick, 

As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick. 

But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them, 

And  by  oblique  diversion  broke  them, 

Waiting  an  opportunity 

To  pay  all  back  with  usury  ; 

Which  long  she  failed  not  of ;  for  now 

The  knight  with  one  dead-doing  blow 

Resolving  to  decide  the  fight, 

And  she,  with  quick  and  cunning  sleight, 

Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 

He  charged  upon  it  was  so  great, 

As  almost  swayed  him  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  she  the  advantage  found, 

But  in  she  flew  ;  and  seconding 

With  home-made  thrust  the  heavy  swing, 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  side ; 

And  mounting  on  his  trunk  a-stride, 

Quoth  she,  "  I  told  thec  what  would  come 

Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum. 

Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 

I  may  have  grace  and  quarter  now  ?" 

Huclibras  admitted  that  Trulla  and  the  stars  had 
cast  him  down.  His  laurels  were  transplanted  to 
her  brow. 

' '  My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough, 
Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff ; 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown. 
I  am  not  now  in  Fortune's  power ; 
He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 
The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blusterous, 
Against  a  vanquished  foe  :  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words  ; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
To  employ  their  courtesies  about." 

Trulla  took  the  Knight's  arms  and  clothes  and 
liberty,  but  gave  him  his  life.  Hudibras  pleaded 
that  he  had  permitted  her  vanquished  companions  to 
run  away. 

Quoth  Trulla,  "  Whether  thou  or  they 
Let  one  another  run  away, 
Concerns  not  me ;  but  was't  not  thou 
That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too  ? 
Crowdero  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  Lob's  pound, 
Where  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
His  generous  bowels  rage  and  fret ; 
But  now  thy  carcass  shall  redeem, 
And  serve  to  be  exchanged  for  him." 

This  said,  the  knight  did  straight  submit, 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet. 
Next  he  disrobed  his  gaberdine, 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 
She  took  it,  and  forthwith  divesting 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said  jesting, 
"  Take  that,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake ; " 
Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back, 
And  as  the  French,  we  conquered  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 


The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 
Port-cannons,  perriwigs,  and  feathers ; 
Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass 
Arrayed  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Meanwhile  the  other  champions,  yerst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  dispersed, 
Arrived,  when  Trulla  won  the  day, 
To  share  in  the  honour  and  the  prey, 
And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide 
With  vengeance  to  be  satisfied  ; 
Which  now  they  were  about  to  pour 
Upon  him  in  a  wooden  shower  ; 
But  Trulla  thrust  herself  between, 
And  striding  o'er  his  back  again, 
She  brandished  o'er  her  head  his  sword, 
And  vowed  they  should  not  break  her  word : 
She  had  given  him  quarter,  and  her  blood 
Or  theirs  should  make  that  quarter  good  ; 
For  she  was  bound  by  law  of  arms 
To  see  him  safe  from  further  harms. 
In  dungeon  deep  Crowdero,  cast 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast ; 
Where,  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  stones, 
His  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans : 
Him  she  resolved  that  Hudibras 
Should  ransom,  and  supply  his  place. 

This  stopped  their  fury,  and  the  basting 
Which  toward  Hudibras  was  hasting. 
They  thought  it  was  but  just  and  right, 
That  what  she  had  achieved  in  fight, 
She  should  dispose  of  how  she  pleased. 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  released ; 
Nor  could  that  any  way  be  done 
So  well  as  this  she  pitched  upon  : 
For  who  a  better  could  imagine  ? 
This  therefore  they  resolved  to  engage  in. 

So  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  were  placed  on  their 
horses,  with  their  faces  to  their  horse's  tails ;  Orsin 
led  Hudibras's  beast,  and  Talgol  Ralpho's ;  Magnano, 
Cerdon,  Colon,  followed  as  a  guard, 

All  ushering  Trulla  in  the  rear 
With  th'  arms  of  either  prisoner. 

So  they  advanced  in  a  swift  march  of  triumph  to 
the  stocks. 

Magnan  led  up  in  this  adventure, 

And  made  way  for  the  rest  to  enter  ; 

For  he  was  skilful  in  black  art. 

No  less  than  he  that  built  the  fort ; 

And  with  an  iron  mace  laid  flat 

A  breach,  which  straight  all  entered  at, 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 

Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Him  they  release  from  durance  base, 

Restored  to  his  fiddle  and  his  case, 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  rage 

With  luscious  vengeance  to  assuage  : 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 

But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge, 

And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put 

The  knight  and  squire  where  he  was  shut ; 

Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley  i'  the  Hole, 

Their  bangs  and  durance  to  condole, 
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Confined  and  conjured  into  narrow 
Enchanted  mansion  to  know  sorrow, 
In  the  same  order  and  array 
Which  they  advanced,  they  marched  away. 
But  Hudibras,  who  scorned  to  stoop 
To  fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop, 
Cheered  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse, 
And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

Hudibras  and  Ralpho  side  by  side  in  the  stocks, 
as  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  then  hold  high 
discourse ;  and  when  the  book  ends — the  end  of  the 
section  of  the  poem  first  published  in  1663 — thus 
they  are  left  disputing,  about  "  gifts  "  and  "  lights  " 
and  the  vanities  of  human  learning — vanities  espe- 
cially decried  by  Ralph  the  Independent.  "  What," 
he  asks,  "is  human  learning  but  a  cobweb  of  the 
brain? 

"  A  cheat  that  scholars  put  upon 
Other  men's  reason  and  their  own  ; 
A  fort  of  error,  to  ensconce 
Absurdity  and  ignorance, 
That  renders  all  the  avenues 
To  truth  impervious  and  abstruse, 
By  making  plain  things,  in  debate, 
By  art,  perplexed,  and  intricate  : 
For  nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light 
That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right : 
As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools 
Derived  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 
This  pagan,  heathenish  invention 
Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention. 
For  as,  in  sword-and-buckler  fight, 
All  blows  do  on  the  target  light ; 
So  when  men  argue,  the  great'st  part 
O'  the  contests  falls  on  terms  of  art, 
Until  the  fustian  stuff  be  spent, 
And  then  they  fall  to  the  argument." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Friend  Ralph,  thou  hast 
Out-run  the  constable  at  last : 
For  thou  art  fallen  on  a  new 
Dispute,  as  senseless  as  untrue, 
But  to  the  former  opposite 
And  contrary  as  black  to  white ; 
Mere  disparata ;  that  concerning 
Presbytery ;  this,  human  learning ; 
Two  things  so  averse,  they  never  yet 
But  in  thy  rambling  fancy  met. 
But  I  shall  take  a  fit  occasion 
To  evince  thee  by  ratiocination, 
Some  other  time,  in  place  more  proper 
Than  this  we're  in ;  therefore  let's  stop  here, 
And  rest  our  wearied  bones  awhile, 
Already  tired  with  other  toil." 

The  Second  Part  of  "  Hudibras,"  which  followed 
closely  on  the  First,  opens  its  First  Canto  with  the 
Lady.  Fame,  with  her  two  trumpets,  knew  what  had 
befallen  Hudibras,  and  straight  carried  the  spiteful 
tidings  to  the  unkind  widow's  ears.  She  laughed 
aloud. 

She  vowed  she  would  go  see  the  sight, 

And  visit  the  distressed  knight ; 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour, 

And  be  a  gossip  at  his  labour ; 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  stocks, 


To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks  ; 
And^  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ransom, 
To  free  him  from  the  enchanted  mansion. 
This  being  resolved,  she  called  for  hood 
And  usher,  implements  abroad 
Which  ladies  wear,  beside  a  slender 
Young  waiting  damsel  to  attend  her ; 


IN  THE  STOCKS. 
From  the  Illustrations  to  "Hudibras"  by  William  Hogarth  (1726). 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went, 

To  find  the  knight  in  limbo  pent. 

And  'twas  not  long  before  she  found 

Him,  and  the  stout  squire,  in  the  pound ; 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether, 

By  further  leg  behind  together : 

For  as  he  sat  upon  his  rump, 

His  head  like  one  in  doleful  dump, 

Between  his  knees,  his  hands  applied 

Unto  his  ears  on  either  side ; 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole, 

Afflicted  Ealpho,  cheek  by  joul ; 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle  on  the  sudden, 

As  spirits  do  to  a  conjurer, 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  they  appear. 

No  sooner  did  the  knight  perceive  her, 
But  straight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
Inflamed  all  over  with  disgrace, 
To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place  ; 
Which  made  him  hang  his  head,  and  scowl, 
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And  wink,  and  goggle  like  an  owl. 
Ho  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim, 
When  thus  the  dame  accosted  him : 

"This  place,"  quoth  she,  "they  say's  enchanted, 
And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted, 
That  here  are  tied  in  chains,  and  scourged, 
Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purged. 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear, 
Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere. 
Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts, 
"With  saucer  eyes,  and  horns ;  and  some 
Have  heard  the  Devil  beat  a  drum  : 
But  if  our  eyes  are  not  false  glasses, 
That  give  a  wrong  account  of  faces, 
That  beard  and  I  should  be  acquainted, 
Before  'twas  conjured  or  enchanted; 
For  though  it  be  disfigured  somewhat, 
As  if  it  had  lately  been  in  combat, 
It  did  belong  to  a  worthy  knight, 
Howe'er  this  goblin  has  come  by't." 

When  Hudibras  the  Lady  heard 
Discoursing  thus  upon  his  beard, 
And  speak  with  such  respect  and  honour, 
Both  of  the  beard  and  the  beard's  owner, 
He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good 
A  face  upon  it  as  he  could, 
And  thus  he  spoke  :  "  Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right : 
The  beard's  the  identic  beard  you  knew, 
The  same  numerically  true : 
Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf, 
But  its  proprietor  himself." 

"  0  heavens  ! "  quoth  she,  "  can  that  be  true  ? 
I  do  begin  to  fear  'tis  you : 
Not  by  your  individual  whiskers, 
But  by  your  dialect  and  discourse, 
That  never  spoke  to  man  or  beast 
In  notions  vulgarly  expressed. 
But  what  malignant  star,  alas ! 
Has  brought  you  both  to  this  sad  pass  ?  " 

Quoth  he,  "  The  fortune  of  the  war, 
Which  I  am  less  afflicted  for, 
Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  face, 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case." 

Then  follows  an  ingenious  dialogue  between  Hudi- 
bras and  the  Lady.  Hudibras  argues  that  sense  is 
deceitful,  and  that  bangs  are  gross  phenomena  which 
do  not  bruise  the  immortal  intellect.  The  Lady 
suggests  that  honour  is  hurt.  Hudibras  accounts 
that  honour  to  be  very  squeamish  that  takes  a  bast- 
ing for  a  blemish. 

"  For  what's  more  honourable  than  scars 

Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  ? 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 

What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  th'  blow ; 

Some  kicked  until  they  can  feel  whether 

A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather ; 

And  yet  have  met,  after  long  running, 

With  some  whom  they  have  taught  that  cunning." 

The  old  Roman  gave  freedom,  our  princes  give 
worship,  with  a  blow.  Though  thus  in  base  durance, 
Hudibras  holds  that  as  beards  grow  more  reverend 


the  nearer  they  approach  the  earth,  and  as  cannons 
shoot  the  higher  for  being  let  down  at  the  breech, 
so  should  his  present  low  state  be  the  cause  of  his 
advancement.  The  Lady  replies  that  Hudibras  has 
made  her  almost  in  love  with  that  which  moved  her 
pity. 

"  But  if  a  beating  seem  so  brave, 
What  glories  must  a  whipping  have !" 

If  his  talent  of  passive  courage  were  really  so  great, 
she  could  grow  amorous  and  dote. 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard, 

He  pricked  up  's  ears,  and  stroked  his  beard ; 

Thought  he,  "  This  is  the  lucky  hour ; 

Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 

This  crisis  then  I'll  set  my  rest  on, 

And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question." 

He  ventured  then  to  stake  against  the  Lady  her- 
self his  character  for  spirit  and  magnanimity  in 
bearing  blows.  "  Fools,"  said  the  Lady,  "  use  wagers, 
and  though  I  praised  your  valour  I  did  not  mean  to 
baulk  your  wit.  Besides,  you  know  that  I  cannot 
love  where  I  am  loved." 

Hudibras  argued  against  this  : 

"  For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say, 
Is  but  a  lock  without  a  key." 

He  pleaded  the  necessity  of  love.  She  found  from  his 
pleading  that  she  had  more  reason  than  she  before 
thought  for  abhorring  it. 

"  Love-passions  are  like  parables, 

By  which  men  still  mean  something  else. 

Though  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence, 

Money's  the  mythologic  sense ; 

The  real  substance  of  the  shadow, 

Which  all  address  and  courtship's  made  to." 

Thought  he,  "  I  understand  your  play, 
And  how  to  quit  you  your  own  way ; 
He  that  will  win  his  dame,  must  do 
As  love  does  when  he  bends  his  bow ; 
With  one  hand  thrust  the  lady  from, 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home." 
"  I  grant,"  quoth  he,  "  wealth  is  a  great 
Provocative  to  amorous  heat. 
It  is  all  philters,  and  high  diet, 
That  makes  love  rampant,  and  to  fly  out : 
'Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower, 
That  buds  and  blossoms  at  fourscore  : 
'Tis  that  by  which  the  sun  and  moon 
At  their  own  weapons  are  out-done : 
That  makes  knights-errant  fall  in  trances, 
And  lay  about  them  in  romances : 
"Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call : 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring?" 

Now  Hudibras  tells  the  Lady  that  he  is  bewitched 
only  by  her  fortune.  Quoth  she,  "  I  like  this  plain- 
ness better  than  false  mock  passion,  speech,  or  letter. 
The  only  way  with  me  to  break  your  mind  is  to 
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break  your  neck.  Words  are  but  words.  A  man 
who  hangs  himself  or  beats  his  brains  out  proves 
that  he's  not  feigning."  Quoth  he,  "That  way's  too 
rough.  That's  to  destroy  and  not  to  prove.  Your 
better  way  is  to  make  over,  in  trust,  your  fortune  to 
your  lover.  Trust  is  a  trial ;  if  it  break  'tis  not  so 
desperate  as  a  neck.  Trust  me,  and  see  what  I  will 
do."  Quoth  she,  "  I  should  be  loth  to  run  all  the 
hazard.  Hang  yourself  only  a  little,  and  I'll  cut 
the  string ; 

"  Or  give  that  reverend  head  a  maul, 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall, 
To  show  you  are  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  I'll  engage  myself  to  settle." 

Quoth  ho,  "  My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was. 

"But  if  that's  all  you  stand  upon,  I'll  do  it." 
Quoth  she,  "  There  are  two  words  to  a  bargain. 
My  only  fear  is  lest  you  should  prove  false. 

"  For  if  I  thought  you  could  be  true, 
I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  you." 

Quoth  he,  "  My  faith  as  adamantine, 
As  chains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain : 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 
Now  in  close  hugger-mugger  pent, 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
"With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part, 
Than  love  or  you  shake  off  my  heart ; 
The  sun,  that  shall  no  more  dispense 
His  own  but  your  bright  influence. 
I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 
With  true-love's  knots  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring, 
And  everlasting  flourishing : 
Drink  every  letter  on 't  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become : 
Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet : 
All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders, 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours : 
Nature  her  charter  shall  renew, 
And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you ; 
The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 
And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die  : 
Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive, 
New  worlds  and  natures  to  out-live  : 
And,  like  to  heralds'  moons,  remain 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane." 

"  Hold,  hold,"  quoth  she  ;  "  no  more  of  this, 
Sir  knight ;  you  take  your  aim  amiss  : 
For  you  will  find  it  a  hard  chapter 
To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture, 
In  which  your  mastery  of  art 
Doth  shew  itself,  and  not  your  heart  : 
Nor  will  you  raise  in  mine  combustion 
By  dint  of  high  heroic  fustian. 
She  that  with  poetry  is  won, 
Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon : 
And  what  men  sa}-  of  her,  they  mean 
No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean 


Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive 

To  embalm  her  cruelly  alive  ; 

Or  season  her,  as  French  cooks  use 

Their  haut-gousts,  bouillies,  or  ragouts 

Use  her  so  barbarously  ill, 

To  grind  her  lips  upon  a  mill, 

Until  the  facet  doublet  doth 

Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  her  mouth : 

Her  mouth  compared  to  an  oyster's,  with 

A  row  of  pearl  in 't — stead  of  teeth. 

Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks, 

Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix  ; 

In  which  the  lily,  and  the  rose, 

For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 

The  sun  and  moon  by  her  bright  eyes 

Eclipsed,  and  darkened  in  the  skies, 

Are  but  black  patches,  that  she  wears, 

Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars : 

By  which  astrologers  as  well, 

As  those  in  Heaven  above,  can  tell 

What  strange  events  they  do  foreshow 

Unto  her  under- world  below. 

Her  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

So  loud,  it  deafens  mortals'  ears, 

As  wise  philosophers  have  thought ; 

And  that's  the  cause  we  hear  it  not. 

This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 

They  adored  in  rhyme,  would  kick  in  prose, 

And  in  those  ribbons  would  have  hung 

On  which  melodiously  they  sung ; 

That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  best 

Of  those  still  that  deserve  it  least ; 

It  matters  not  how  false,  or  forced, 

So  the  best  things  be  said  o'  the  worst ; 

It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  said, 

Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  the  head, 

Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 

They  level  at :  so  shepherds  use 

To  sot  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 

Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  sheep." 

As  the  dialogue  proceeds,  Hudibras  asks  the  Lady 
to  set  him  free  that  he  may  prove  himself  a  man. 

Quoth  she,  "  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg 

Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg; 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't, 

Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out. 

That  dames  by  jail-delivery 

Of  errant-knights  have  been  set  free, 

When  by  enchantment  they  have  been, 

And  sometimes  for  it  too,  laid  in, 

Is  that  which  knights  are  bound  to  do 

By  order,  oath,  and  honour  too  : 

For  what  are  they  renowned,  and  famous  else, 

But  aiding  of  distressed  damosels  ? 

But  for  a  lady,  no  ways  errant, 

To  free  a  knight,  we  have  no  warrant 

In  any  authentical  romance, 

Or  classic  author  yet  of  France  ; 

And  I'd  be  loth  to  have  you  break 

An  ancient  custom  for  a  freak, 

Or  innovation  introduce 

In  place  of  things  of  antique  use  ; 

To  free  your  heels  by  any  course, 

That  might  be  unwholesome  to  your  spurs  ; 
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Which,  if  I  should  consent  unto, 
It  i"  not  in  my  power  to  do  ; 
For  'tis  a  service  must  be  done  ye 
With  solemn  previous  ceremony, 
Which  always  has  been  used  to  untie 
The  charms  of  those  who  hero  do  lie  ; 
For  as  the  ancients  heretofore 
To  Honour's  temple  had  no  door, 
But  that  which  thorough  Virtue's  lay. 
So  from  this  dungeon  there's  no  way 
To  honoured  freedom,  but  by  passing 
That  other  virtuous  school  of  lashing, 
Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists; 
In  which  they  for  a  while  are  tenants, 
And  for  their  ladies  suffer  penance : 
Whipping,  that's  Virtue's  governess, 
Tutress  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown, 
And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown. 
This  suffered,  they  are  set  at  large, 
And  freed  with  honourable  discharge. 
Then  in  their  robes  the  penitentials 
Are  straight  presented  with  credentials, 
And  in  their  way  attended  on 
By  magistrates  of  every  town  ; 
And,  all  respect  and  charges  paid, 
They  are  to  the  ancient  seats  conveyed. 
Now  if  you'll  venture,  for  my  sake, 
To  try  the  toughness  of  your  back, 
And  suffer  (as  the  rest  have  done) 
The  laying  of  a  whipping  on 
(And  may  you  prosper  in  your  suit, 
As  you  with  equal  vigour  do 't), 
I  here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 
And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 
But  since  our  sex's  modesty 
Will  not  allow  I  should  be  by, 
Bring  me,  on  oath,  a  fair  account, 
And  honour  too,  when  you  have  done 't, 
And  I'll  admit  you  to  the  place 
You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 
If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 
By  destiny,  why  not  whipping  too  ? 
What  medicine  else  can  cure  the  fits 
Of  lovers  when  they  lose  their  wits  ? 
Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styled ; 
Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." 

It  is  an  easier  way  to  make  love  by,  than  swallow- 
ing toasts  of  bits  of  ribbon,  making  wicked  verses, 
spelling  names  over  with  beer-glasses,  and  laying 
baits  for  hearts  with  China  oranges  and  tarts  and 
whining  plays.  Others  have  taken  that  way. 


"  Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  so 
For  the  Infanta  Del  Toboso  ?  " 
*  *  *  *  * 

Quoth  he,  "  I  do  profess  and  swear, 
And  will  perform  what  you  enjoin, 
Or  may  I  never  see  you  mine." 

"  Amen,"  quoth  she,  then  turned  about, 
And  bid  her  squire  let  him  out. 
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But  by  this  time  the  sun  set,  the  twinkling  stars 
began  to  muster,  wherefore 

His  whipping  penanco  till  the  morn 
Our  votary  thought  it  best  t'  adjourn, 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 
Of  such  importance  in  the  dark 
With  erring  haste,  but  rather  stay 
And  do 't  in  th'  open  face  of  day ; 
And  in  the  meantime  go  in  quest 
Of  next  retreat  to  take  his  rest. 

So  ends  the  First  Canto  of  the  Second  Part  of 
"  Hudibras."  The  next  Canto  tells  first  of  weighty 
controversy  between  Knight  and  Squire. 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 

And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn, 

When  Hudibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aking, 

'Twixt  sleeping  kept  all  night  and  waking, 

Began  to  rub  his  drowsy  eyes, 

And  from  his  couch  prepared  to  rise, 

Resolving  to  dispatch  the  deed 

He  vowed  to  do  with  trusty  speed. 

But  first,  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 

He  roused  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling; 

And  after  many  circumstances, 

Which  vulgar  authors,  in  romances, 

Do  use  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on, 

To  make  impertinent  description, 

They  got  (with  much  ado)  to  horse, 

And  to  the  castle  bent  their  course, 

In  which  he  to  the  dame  before 

To  suffer  whipping  duly  swore ; 

Where  now  arrived,  and  half  unharnest, 

To  carry  on  the  work  in  earnest, 

He  stopped,  and  paused  upon  the  sudden, 

And  with  a  serious  forehead  plodding, 

Sprung  a  new  scruple  in  his  head, 

Which  first  he  scratched  and  after  said — 

"  Whether  it  be  direct  infringing 

An  oath,  if  I  should  waive  this  swingeing, 

And  what  I've  sworn  to  bear,  forbear, 

And  so  by  equivocation  swear, 

Or  whether  it  be  a  lesser  sin 

To  be  forsworn  than  act  the  thing, 

Are  deep  and  subtle  points,  which  must, 

To  inform  my  conscience,  be  discust ; 

In  which  to  err  a  tittle  may 

To  errors  infinite  make  way ; 

And  therefore  I  desire  to  know 

Thy  judgment  ere  we  further  go. " 

The  argument  between  Knight  and  Squire  is 
planned  to  satirise  what  Butler  looked  upon  as 
sanctimonious  false  dealing  of  the  Puritans  with 
their  opponents.  Hudibras  compares  honour  to  the 
Prince  Rupert's  drop,  which  greatly  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
Butler's  time  : 

"  Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble; 
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Whoso  least  part  cracked,  the  whole  does  fly, 
And  wits  are  cracked  to  find  out  why." 

Ralpho  shows  divers  reasons  why  whipping  may 
>>e  received  by  deputy, 

"  For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sceptic, 
Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic." 

"  It  is  enough,"  quoth  Hudibras, 
"  Thou  hast  resolved  and  cleared  the  case ; 
And  canst  in  conscience  not  refuse 
From  thy  own  doctrine  to  raise  use. 
I  know  thou  wilt  not,  for  my  sake, 
Be  tender-conscienced  of  thy  back  : 
Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin, 
And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  firkin." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  You  mistake  the  matter.  No  man 
includes  himself  in  scruples  of  this  nature.  Besides, 
it  is  vile,  idolatrous,  and  Popish  for  one  man  out  of 
his  own  skin  to  whip  another's  sin. 

"  But  in  this  case  it  is  profane, 
And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain : 
For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it 
You  did  the  deed,  when  I  have  done  it." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  That's  answered  soon  ; 
Give  us  the  whip,  we'll  lay  it  on." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  That  we  may  swear  true, 
'Twere  properer  that  I  whipped  you  ; 
For  when  with  your  consent  'tis  done, 
The  act  is  really  your  own." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  It  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain, 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do : 
For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
'Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt : 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye 
I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty. " 

"  But  have  a  care,"  quoth  Ralpho,  "  and  look  be- 
fore you  ere  you  leap,  for  as  you  sow  ye're  like  to  reap. 
Mine  is  a  just  quarrel,  and  I  know  the  issue.  Re- 
member how  we  have  worsted  you  in  arms  and 
politics,"  says  the  Independent  Squire  to  the  Knight 
Presbyterian  ;  "  new-modelled  the  army,  over-reached 
your  rabbins,  left  you  in  the  lurch." 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe, 
And  staring  furiously  on  Ralph, 
He  trembled  and  looked  pale  with  ire, 
Like  ashes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
"  Have  I,"  quoth  he,  "  been  ta'en  in  fight, 
And  for  so  many  morns  lain  by 't, 
And  when  all  other  means  did  fail, 
Have  been  exchanged  for  tubs  of  ale  ?  " 

To  which  recollection  there  was  a  statement  added 
by  Butler  in  his  original  Annotations  to  the  Second 
Part,  that  again  connects  Hudibras  with  a  real 
person  in  his  mind — no  doubt  Sir  Samuel  Luke : 
"  The  Knight  was  kept  prisoner  in  Exeter,  and  after 
several  exchanges  propos'd,  but  none  accepted  of,  was 
at  last  releas'd  for  a  Barrel  of  Ale,  as  he  often  us'd 
upon  all  occasions  to  declare." 


Dispute  rose  high  between  Hudibras  and  Ralpho, 
and  they  were  about  to  fall  to  blows,  when  they  were 
parted  by  a  clamour, 

As  if  all  sorts  of  noise  had  been 
Contracted  into  one  loud  din. 

They  resolved  to  mount  horse  and  beat  swift  retreat. 
As  the  sound  came  nearer 

They  might  distinguish  different  noise 
Of  horns,  and  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boys, 
And  kettle-drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub. 

It  was  a  triumph  emulating  the  old  triumphs  of 
Rome  ;  and  in  mock  heroic  numbers  Butler  sets  forth 
the  glory  of  the  procession,  called  Riding  the  Stang, 
or  Skimmington,  in  which  the  country  people  cairied 
in  state,  with  a  smock  for  standard,  and  discordant 
music  of  tongs,  bull's  horns,  marrow  -  bones  and 
cleavers,  kettles  and  grid  irons,  a  wife  who  had  beaten 
her  husband.  Quoth  Hudibras, 

"  In  all  my  life  till  now 
I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show ; 
It  is  a  paganish  invention 
Which  heathen  writers  often  mention." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "You  mistake  the  matter,  for  all  the 
antiquity  you  smatter.  This  is  but  the  just  triumph 
over  a  disenfranchised  husband  ;  is  but  a  riding  used 
of  course  when  the  grey  mare's  the  better  horse." 
Quoth  Hudibras,  "It  is  no  disparagement  to  be  de- 
feated by  main  force.  That  does  not  make  a  man  the 
worse.  There  is  this  triumph,  and  there  is  also  the 
lesser  ovation  of 

" those  lesser  shows 


For  victory  gotten  without  blows, 

By  dint  of  sharp,  hard  words,  which  some 

Give  battle  with  and  overcome ; 

There  mounted  in  a  chair-curule, 

Which  moderns  call  a  cucking-stool,1 

March  proudly  to  the  river-side, 

And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride. 

"But  these  shows  are  heathenish."  Hudibras 
and  Ralpho  advanced  therefore  at  a  dog -trot 
through  the  bawling  crowd  to  attack  the  leader, 
whom  Hudibras  first  rebuked  at  length  for  scandal 
to  the  sex  to  whom  the  saints  were  so  beholden, 
who  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  help  the  cause 
and  bring  their  husbands  and  sweethearts  to  take 
the  saint's  and  church's  parts;  who  edified  the 
teachers  with  marrow  puddings,  and 

"  Raised  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  hands 
To  put  the  enemy  to  stands  ; 
From  ladies  down  to  oyster-wenches 
Laboured  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

i  There  was  a  cwking-stool,  or  ducfci)ig-.«foof,  fixed  to  an  old  wooden 
bridge  at  Cambridge  in  1754,  constantly  linn-jimr  over  the  water  for 
the  ducking  of  scolds.  The  back  panel  of  the  chair  was  carved  with 
devils  laying  hold  of  scolds. 
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Fell  to  their  pickaxes  and  tools, 
And  helped  the  men  to  dig  like  moles. 
Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 
Chose  of  their  members  a  Committee 
For  raising  of  a  common  purse, 
Out  of  their  wages,  to  raise  horse  ? 
Have  they  —        '     At  that  an  egg  let  fly 
Hit  him  directly  o'er  the  eye, 
And  running  down  his  cheek,  besmeared 
With  orange-tawny  slime  his  beard ; 
But  beard  and  slime  being  of  one  hue, 
The  wound  the  less  appeared  in  view. 

The  next  volley  of  rotten  egg  was  in  the  face  of 
Ralpho ;  then  one  set  a  torch  to  his  horse's  tail,  and 
struck  Ralpho  over  the  eyes  with  another  flambeau. 
The  beasts  plvmged  and  broke  away,  carrying  Knight 
and  Squire  out  of  the  crowd,  each  clinging  to  his 
horse's  mane.  When  they  had  left  danger  out  of 
sight  they  paused,  and  Hudibras  reflected  on  the 
situation. 

Quoth  he,  "  That  man  is  sure  to  lose 
That  fouls  his  hands  with  dirty  foes : 
For  where  no  honour's  to  be  gained 
'Tis  thrown  away  in  being  maintained.'' 

Nevertheless,  if  the  widow  hear  that  he  suffered 
for  maintaining  the  honour  of  her  sex,  the  adventure 
may  reach  her  heart. 

"  Vespasian  being  daubed  with  dirt, 

Was  destined  to  the  empire  for 't ; 

And  from  a  scavenger  did  come 

To  be  a  mighty  prince  in  Eome : 

And  why  may  not  this  foul  address 

Presage  in  love  the  same  success  ? 

Then  let  us  straight,  to  cleanse  our  wounds, 

Advance  in  quest  of  nearest  ponds ; 

And  after,  as  we  first  designed, 

Swear  I've  performed  what  she  enjoined." 

So  ends  the  Second  Canto  of  the  Second  Part.  In 
the  Third  Canto  Hudibras  seeks  Sidrophel,  the 
astrologer,  to  solve  doubts  touching  the  conquest 
of  the  Lady ;  and  satire  upon  the  frauds  of  false 
conjurers  and  prophets  underlies  the  satire  on  false 
saints.  Fraud  being  the  theme  of  the  book,  it  has 
this  fitting  prelude  : 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight; 
And  still  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  they  admire  his  sleight  of  hand. 

Some  with  a  noise,  and  greasy  light, 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night ; 
Ensnared  and  hampered  by  the  soul, 
As  nooses  by  their  legs  catch  fowl. 
Some  with  a  medicine,  and  receipt, 
Are  drawn  to  nibble  at  the  bait, 
And  though  it  be  a  two-foot  trout, 
'Tis  with  a  single  hair  pulled  out. 

Others  believe  no  voice  to  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar-gown, 


Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They  are  catched  in  knotted  law,  like  nets, 
In  which,  when  ouce  they  are  imbrangled 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled, 
And  while  their  purses  can  dispute, 
There's  no  end  of  the  immortal  suit. 

Hudibras,  having  cleaned  his  beard  and  face, 
mounted  again,  and  Ralpho  got  a-cock-horse  too 
upon  his  steed  with  much  ado.  They  advanced 
towards  the  widow's  house,  but  the  Knight  was 
troubled  in  mind. 

He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue 
If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue. 

Quoth  he  to  Ralpho,  " Although  at  large,  I  am 
bound  over.  What  if  she  ask  to  look  at  my  back  ? " 

"  Oh !  that  I  could  enucleate, 

And  solve  the  problems  of  my  fate  ; 

Or  find,  by  necromantic  art, 

How  far  the  destinies  take  my  part ! 

For  if  I  were  not  more  than  certain 

To  win  and  wear  her,  and  her  fortune, 

I'd  go  no  farther  in  this  courtship, 

To  hazard  soul,  estate,  and  worship : 

For  though  an  oath  obliges  not 

Where  any  thing  is  to  be  got 

(As  thou  hast  proved),  yet  'tis  profane, 

And  sinful,  when  men  swear  in  vain." 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel, 
That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near, 
On  deep  importances  repair ; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way ; 
When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduced, 
And  sows  of  sucking-pigs  are  chowsed; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition, 
And  need  the  opinion  of  physician  ; 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip ; 
When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale ; 
When  butter  does  refuse  to  come, 
And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  This  Sidrophel 
I've  heard  of,  and  should  like  it  well, 
If  thou  canst  prove  the  saints  have  freedom 
To  go  to  sorcerers  when  they  need  "em." 

Says  Ralpho,  "  There's  no  doubt  of  that; 
Those  principles  I  quoted  late, 
Prove  that  the  Godly  may  allege 
For  any  thing  their  privilege ; 
And  to  the  devil  himself  may  go, 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto. 
For,  as  there  is  a  war  between 
The  devil  and  them,  it  is  no  sin, 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Make  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them." 

Ralpho  duly  reasoning  from  the  prophesies  asso- 
ciated with  the  cause  that  had  made 
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"  All  the  royal  stars  recant, 
Compound,  and  take  the  covenant," 
Quoth  Hudibras,  "  The  case  is  clear 
The  saints  may  employ  a  conjurer." 

They  turn  their  steeds  and  ride  now  on  this  new 
adventure,  to  the  housa  of  Sidrophel. 

He  had  been  long  towards  mathematics, 
Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics, 
Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology, 
And  was  old  dog  at  physiology  : 
But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit 
Bestirs  himself,  and  plies  his  feet, 
To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain, 
His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again, 
And  still  he's  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was ; 
So  in  the  circle  of  the  arts 
Did  he  advance  his  natural  parts, 
Till  falling  back  still,  for  retreat, 
He  fell  to  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat : 
For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 
Are  never  wet,  he  did  but  smatter : 
Whate'er  he  laboured  to  appear, 
His  understanding  still  was  clear : 
Yet  none  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted, 
Since  old  Hodg-Bacon  and  Bob  Grosted. 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know  if  the  moon 
shine  at  full  or  no.  He  could  fright  agues  into 
dogs,  and  scare  with  rhymes  the  toothache  and 
catarrh. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starved, 
That  him  in  place  of  Zany  served, 
Hight  Whachum,  bred  to  dash  and  draw, 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law ; 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  huge  gaps, 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ; 
To  squander  paper,  and  spare  ink, 
Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think. 
From  this,  by  merited  degrees, 
He'd  to  more  high  advancement  rise ; 
To  be  an  under-conjurer, 
Or  journeyman  astrologer. 
His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle ; 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers  ; 
To  fetch  and  carry  intelligence, 
Of  whom,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whence, 
And  all  discoveries  disperse 
Among  the  whole  pack  of  conjurers. 

Sidrophel  and  his  man  had  long  lived  together  in 
a  house  with  free  view  of  the  stars.  Near  it  he 
had  raised  an  obelisk  carved  with  hieroglyphic ; 

From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope, 
To  which  he  fastened  telescope, 
The  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 
He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 

Discovering  the  approach  of  the  Knight,  Sidrophel 


turned  his  glass, 

And  found  far  off  'twas  Hudibras. 

"  Whachum,"  quoth  he,  "  look  yonder,  some 

To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come : 

The  one's  the  learned  knight ;  seek  out, 

And  pump  'em,  what  they  come  about." 

Whachum  pumped  cleverly ;  Sidrophel  kept  his 
visitor's  business  at  bay  till  Whachum  put  him  in 
the  way, 

Who  having  now,  by  Ralpho's  light, 

Expounded  the  errand  of  the  knight, 

And  what  he  came  to  know,  drew  near, 

To  whisper  in  the  conjurer's  ear, 

Which  he  prevented  thus :  "  What  was  it," 

Quoth  he,  "  that  I  was  saying  last, 

Before  these  gentlemen  arrived  "r" 

Quoth  Whachum,  "  Venus  you  retrieved, 

In  opposition  with  Mars, 

And  no  benign  friendly  stars 

T'  allay  the  effect."— Quoth  Wizard,  "  So ! 

In  Virgo  ?     Ha !  "     Quoth  Whachum,  "  No." 

"  Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ? 

One  tenth  of 's  circle  to  a  minute. 

'Tis  well,"  quoth  he. — "  Sir,  you'll  excuse 

This  rudeness  I  am  forced  to  use  : 

It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven, 

As  the  aspects  are  disposed  this  even, 

I  was  contemplating  upon 

When  you  arrived;  but  now  I've  done." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  If  I  appear 
Unseasonable  in  coming  here 
At  such  a  time,  to  interrupt 
Your  speculations,  which  I  hoped 
Assistance  from,  and  come  to  use, 
'Tis  fit  that  I  ask  your  excuse." 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  quoth  Sidrophel; 
"  The  stars  your  coming  did  foretell : 
I  did  expect  you  here,  and  knew, 
Before  you  spake,  your  business  too." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Make  that  appear, 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
You  tell  me  after  on  your  word, 
Howe'er  unlikely,  or  absurd." 

"  You  are  in  love,  sir,  with  a  widow," 
Quoth  he,  "  that  does  not  greatly  heed  you,. 
And  for  three  years  has  rid  your  wit 
And  passion  without  drawing  bit : 
And  now  your  business  is  to  know, 
If  you  shall  carry  her  or  no." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  You  are  in  the  right,  but  I  can't 
imagine  how.  The  stars  can  tell  you  nothing."  And 
here  begins  a  wordy  battle  between  Hudibras  and 
Sidrophel  upon  the  power  of  astrology.  Sidrophel 
at  last  is  told  that  there  is  law  against  impostors, 
jugglers,  counterfeits. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  "  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out ; 
Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art 
And  neck  so  long  on  the  State's  part 
To  be  exposed  i'  th'  end  to  suffer 
By  such  a  braggadocio  huffer." 
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"  Huffer ! "  quoth  Hudibras,  "  this  sword 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word, 
lialpho,  make  haste,  and  call  an  officer 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister." 


THE  ASTROLOGER. 
From  the  Illustrations  to  "  Hudibras"  by  William.  Hogarth  (1726). 

Meanwhile  lie  will  prevent  the  escape  of  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum.  But  while  Ralpho  is  gone,  Sidrophel 
seizes  an  old  lance  that  he  spies  behind  the  door; 
Whachum  gets  a  fire-fork.  Hudibras  triumphs  in 
the  battle,  and  finds  wonderful  things  in  the  pockets 
of  the  fallen  conjurer.  Sidrophel  feigns  death. 
Hudibras  counts  it  not  safe  to  wait  for  the  Squire's 
return, 

But  rather  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 
Thought  he,  "  He  has  ahused  our  church, 
Eefused  to  give  himself  one  firk 
To  carry  on  the  public  work ; 
Despised  our  synod  men  like  dirt. 
***** 
I'll  make  him  henceforth  to  beware 
And  tempt  my  fury  if  he  dare. 

"  He  shall  take  his  turn  at  the  sessions  and  have  his 
fortune  read  by  twelve  men  of  the  jury." 

This  being  resolved,  with  equal  speed 
And  conduct,  he  approached  his  steed, 
And,  with  activity  unwont, 
Essayed  the  lofty  beast  to  mount ; 


Which  once  achieved,  he  spurred  his  palfrey, 
To  get  from  th'  enemy,  and  Ralph  free ; 
Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes  behind, 
And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  wind. 

So  ended  the  Second  Part  of  "  Hudibras  "  as  pub- 
lished in  1664.  "An  Heroical  Epistle  of  Hudibras 
to  Sidrophel,"  which  is  a  short  detached  satire,  was 
added  to  the  edition  of  1674.  The  Third  Part  of 
the  poem,  which  did  not  follow  until  1678,  two  years 
before  Butler's  death,  begins  with  open  division 
between  Knight  and  Squire  : 

They  both  approach  the  Lady's  bower, 
The  squire  t'  inform,  the  knight  to  woo  her. 
She  treats  them  with  a  masquerade 
By  fairies  and  hobgoblins  made. 

The  fiends  broke  in  on  the  discourse  between 
Hudibras  and  the  Lady  as  it  grew  dark.  He  had 

Ensconced  himself  as  formidable 
As  could  be  underneath  a  table, 
Where  he  lay  in  retirement  close 
T'  expect  th'  arrival  of  his  foes. 

He  was  ignominously  dragged  out  and  belaboured. 
A  sturdy  elf  planted  a  cloven  hoof  on  his  neck, 
reproved  him  for  his  perjuries,  and  compelled  him  to 
a  true  confession  that  he  loved  the  Lady  only  for  her 
money,  had  picked  her  out  as  one  with  the  least  wit 
and  most  to  lose,  had  not  been  such  an  ass  as  to 
scourge  himself,  and  had  set  up  as  a  hypocrite  be- 
cause there  was  no  more  thriving  trade.  More  con- 
fession was  got  from  him,  in  sharp  satire  on  the 
Puritans,  and  then  the  fairies  vanished  with  the 
light, 

And  left  him  in  the  dark  alone 

With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own. 

He  then  heard  in  the  dark  the  voice  of  a  doleful 
spirit  that  conversed  with  him,  and  horsed  him  like 
a  sack,  and,  being  indeed  Ralpho,  carried  him  out  of 
the  Lady's  castle.  The  Second  Canto  then  drops  the 
thread  of  the  story  and  is  given  wholly  to  satire 
upon  the  divisions  of  the  saints  and  the  conflict  of 
parties  before  the  Restoration.  In  the  Third  Canto 
the  thread  of  narrative  is  taken  up  again  and  then 
is  dropped  for  ever.  The  Argument  of  the  closing 
Canto,  which  abounds  in  satire  on  the  worse  side  of 
the  law,  tells  how  it  treats  of 

The  knight  and  squire's  prodigious  flight 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bower  by  night. 
He  plods  to  turn  his  amorous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute  : 
Repairs  to  counsel,  to  advise 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprise  ; 
But  first  resolves  to  try  by  letter 
And  one  more  fair  address  to  get  her. 

The  book  ends  with  the  Knight's  letter  to  the 
Lady,  and  the  Lady's  answer. 
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It  will  have  been  observed  that  Butler  has  given 
breadth  to  his  work,  by  connecting  Hudibras  and 
Ralpho  in  one  way  or  another  with  satire  that  was, 
no  doubt,  designed  to  touch  insincerity  in  all  the 
forms  of  English  life.  The  pedantry  of  the  erudite, 
the  contentions  of  theologians,  the  pretensions  of 
false  science,  the  false  notes  of  the  love-poets  and 
the  world liness  of  love,  the  weak  side  of  the  lawyers 
— over  all  these  and  more  the  satire  has  actually 
ranged,  and  the  poem  would  probably  have  been 
closed  when  Butler  felt  that  he  had  fairly  taken  his 
Knight  and  Squire  round  the  whole  circle  of  human 
weakness  and  folly.  Then  Hudibras  would  have 
reached  his  appointed  term  of  life,  and  the  killing  of 
the  Knight  would  possibly  have  closed  the  poem  with 
a  canto  specially  devoted  to  the  doctors. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
DRYDEN'S  "ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL." 

THE  breadth  of  Butler's  plan,  which  associated  in 
"  Hudibras  "  a  general  satire  upon  the  follies  of  life 
with  the  jest  against  the  Puritans,  is  not  in  Dryden's 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel."  Dryden's  satire  was 
written  for  one  immediate  political  purpose,  and  had 
that  only  in  view.  There  was  hard  earnest  underly- 
ing it,  for  it  was  written  seven  or  eight  years  before 
the  Revolution,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  danger  to 
the  monarchy  as  it  then  stood.  It  was  a  weapon 
sharpened  for  the  king's  defence,  and  it  was  aimed 
directly  at  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy,  whom 
the  king  regarded  as  his  chief  opponent.  Great 
writers  do  not  labour  to  small  ends.  He  is  no  true 
man  of  genius  who  does  not  look  to  the  essentials  of 
the  life  about  him,  and  the  group  of  poems  written 
by  Dryden  in  and  immediately  after  the  year  1681 
deals  with  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  time. 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel " — a  political  pamphlet  in 
verse — is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  satire  in  our 
literature.  When  we  have  passed  from  it  and  cross 
over  to  this  side  of  the  English  Revolution,  there 
will  be  little  to  detain  us  among  longer  poems  until 
we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  was  published  anony- 
mously on  the  17th  of  November,  1681,  and  there 
were  five  editions  of  it  before  the  end  of  1682.  It 
is  a  poem  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand  lines,  and 
complete  as  first  issued.  What  is  called  the  second 
part  was  a  poem  by  another  hand,  to  which  Dryden 
contributed  some  passages  to  give  it  currency. 

The  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  and  last  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
was  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic.  For  this  reason 
there  was  a  widespread  desire  for  his  exclusion 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  Charles  II.  had  no 
legitimate  son ;  his  brother  James,  therefore,  was 
lawful  heir.  Who,  then,  could  be  suggested  as  a 
substitute  1  The  eldest  of  the  king's  illegitimate  sons 
was  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  in  1681.  He  shared  the  profligacy  of 
the  Court,  and  was  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  his  father. 
He  was  the  Absalom  of  Dryden's  poem,  Charles 
II.,  of  course,  being  the  royal  David.  The  king's 


goodwill  to  Monmouth  made  it  conceivable  that 
he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Parliament 
in  putting  aside  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  Monmouth's  favour.  At  first  this  was  not  sug- 
gested. An  Exclusion  Bill  passed  the  Commons  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1679,  by  a  majority  of  207  to  121. 
The  king  stopped  its  farther  progress  by  dissolv- 
ing that  Parliament.  The  next  Parliament  stopped 
supplies  and  refused  money  till  the  Exclusion  Bill 
passed  into  law.  King  Charles  dissolved  that 
Parliament  also.  The  people,  stirred  with  fiercer 
zeal,  carried  elections  to  the  next  Parliament 
resolutely  against  the  Court.  The  king  summoned 
that  Parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  armed  followers.  The  Com- 
mons also  gathered  arms  for  their  protection.  Then. 
Shaftesbury  suggested  that  the  problem  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  exclusion  might  be  solved  by  settling  the 
succession  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Thus  Shaftes- 
bury became  the  Achitophel  who  stirred  Absalom  to 
rebellion  against  David.  The  king  refused  the  com- 
promise, and  the  Commons  again  brought  in  the  old 
Exclusion  Bill.  It  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1681,  and  the  king,  who  had  smuggled  his 
robes  and  crown  into  the  House  in  a  sedan  chair, 
immediately  dissolved  that  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  never  called  another. 

The  king's  policy  now  was  to  secure  concord  by 
making  himself  the  single  centre  of  authority.  There 
were  earnest  thinkers  who  believed  then  that  the  way 
out  of  discord  was  by  making  the  whole  body  of  the 
State  obedient  to  a  single  will.  One  of  two  things 
was  necessary:  either  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
should  be  made  absolute,  or  that  it  should  be  de- 
finitely and  strictly  limited.  Opinion  was  honestly 
divided.  The  natural  bias  of  Dryden's  mind,  from 
the  time  when  he  broke  with  the  doctrines  into  which 
he  had  been  educated  without  choice  of  his  own, 
was  always,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  peace  to  be  secured  by  obedience  to  one 
central  authority.  Having  got  rid  of  Parliament,  the 
king  resolved  to  secure  rule  for  himself  by  a  bold 
stroke  against  the  head  of  the  opposing  force.  That 
was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  eager,  active 
mind,  housed  in  a  small,  frail  body.  An  accusation 
was  obtained  against  him,  upon  which,  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1681,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  There 
was  then  only  the  grand  jury  between  him  and  the 
scaffold.  When  the  indictment  was  presented,  if  it 
passed  the  grand  jury,  Shaftesbury  has  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  judges.  That  was  the  position  of 
affairs  when  Dryden,  to  support  the  king's  policy, 
published  his  poem  upon  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth 
— "Absalom  and  Achitophel."  It  was  published 
seven  days  before  the  bill  of  indictment  was  to  come 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  was  designed  to  do  all 
that  it  was  in  Dryden's  power  to  do  towards  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  and  securing  the  success  of 
the  king's  policy.  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  was 
published  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  on  the 
24th  of  November  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill. 
Shaftesbury  was  delivered  from  the  Tower;  there 
was  great  rejoicing  among  the  people,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  to  commemorate  this  happy  deliverance. 
Dryden  continued  his  battle  for  the  king's  cause  in 
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another  satire  called  "  The  Medal."  But  we  will  look 
only  at  "Absalom  and  Achitophel."  The  plan  of  the 
pamphlet-poem  is  simple.  It  is  first  suggested  that 
the  outcry  over  the  asserted  Popish  plot  in  1678 
bred  faction  and  stir ;  thence  came  Shaftesbury's 
action.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  his  reasoning  to 
draw  Monmouth  from  his  allegiance  to  his  father, 
and  Monmouth's  answer,  care  being  taken  here  and 
throughout  the  satire  to  avoid  dealing  severely  with 
Monmouth  himself.  Then  follow  little  vignette 
portraits  of  the  minor  associates  in  the  rebellion. 
Absalom  then  appeals  to  the  people.  The  plot  ripens. 
What  friends  has  David1?  Here  follow  short  cha- 
racters of  some  of  the  king's  chief  friends.  What 
counsel  do  they  give  1  Then  follows  David's  speech, 
setting  forth  in  clear  popular  form  the  king's  resolve 
upon  a  master-stroke.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  they  will 
not  have  my  mercy,  let  them  have  law."  When 
David  had  thus  explained  why  Charles  II.  had 
resolved  to  strike  down  opposition  in  the  person  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  argument  was  com- 
plete. Heaven  thundered  assent  to  David's  policy. 
As  he  would  have  it,  so  it  was,  and  there 'was  peace 
in  the  land  for  years.  So,  however,  it  was  not,  and 
peace  was  secured  only  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  after  he  had  become  King  James  II. ; 
the  exclusion  then  being  of  all  Stuart  kings,  with  a 
firm  resettlement  of  the  relations  between,  sovereign 
and  people. 

The  only  unworthy  part  of  Dryden's  poem  is  its 
opening,  in  which,  since  he  must  dwell  upon  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy,  he  seeks  to  veil  any  suggestion 
of  evil  in  the  king's  amours  under  the  mantle  of 
David,  and  even  goes  beyond  to  imply  an  assent  to 
them  that  he  could  not  honestly  feel.  Dryden  him- 
self lived  an  honourable  domestic  life,  but  he  lived 
when  profligacy  was  in  fashion,  and  he  bowed  down 
sometimes  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  After  this 
opening,  which  is  to  us  readers  of  after-time  a  heavy 
stumble  at  the  threshold  of  his  poem,  Dryden  passes 
to  Absalom  as  bravest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
numerous  progeny  of  David. 

Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown/ 

With  kings  and  states  allied  to  Israel/a  crown ; 

In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  remove, 

And  seemed  as  he  were  only  born  for  love. 

Whate'er  he  did,  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 

In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please  ; 

His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace, 

And  Paradise  was  opened  in  his  face. 

With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  viewed 

His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renewed  : 

To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied  ; 

And  made  the  charming  Annabel l  his  bride. 

What  faults  he  had    for  who  from  faults  is  free  ? — 

His  father  could  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 

Some  warm  excesses,  which  the  law  forbore, 

Were  construed  youth  that  purged  by  boiling  o'er  ; 

And  Amnon's  murder  by  a  specious  name, 

1  Anne  Scott,  Countess  of  Bnccleugh  in  her  own  right,  and  the 
richest  heiress  in  Europe.  The  duke  after  his  marriage  took  his 
wife's  came,  having  no  name  of  his  own  except  FitzBoy  to  give  her. 
He  was  not  faithful  to  her,  but  gave  himself  to  Lady  Harriet  Went- 
worth,. 


Was  called  a  just  revenge  for  injured  fame.2 
Thus  praised  and  loved,  the  noble  youth  remained, 
While  David  undisturbed  in  Sion  reigned. 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest ; 
Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  best. 
The  Jews,3  a  headstrong,  moody,  murmuring  race, 
As  ever  tried  the  extent  and  stretch  of  grace  ; 
God's  pampered  people,  whom,  debauched  with  ease, 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could  please ; 
Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size, 
That  god-smiths  could  produce,  or  priests  devise ; 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty  ; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 
Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and  bound, 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves, 
And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul4  was  dead,  without  a  blow, 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth5  the  crown  forego  ; 
Who  banished  David  did  from  Hebron  6  bring, 
And  with  a  general  shout  proclaimed  him  king 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best, 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  exprest, 
Now  wondered  why  so  long  they  had  obeyed 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had  made  ; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could  create, 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf — a  state. 
But  these  were  random  bolts  ;   no  formed  design, 
Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd  to  join : 
The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign ; 
And  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affright, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight, 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 
They  curst  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men,  thus  qualified, 
Inclined  the  balance  to  the  better  side ; 
And  David's  mildness  managed  it  so  well, 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 

Then  follows  the  reference  to  the  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  "  the  inhabitants  of  old  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jebusites," 

And  theirs  the  native  right. 

But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong, 

The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong ; 

And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  bore, 

They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 

The  asserted  Popish  plot,  as  set  forth  by  Titus 
Oates  in  October  and  November,  1678,  is  next 
referred  to. 

This  plot,  which  failed  for  want  of  common  sense, 
Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence ; 
For  as,  when  raging  fevers  boil  the  blood, 
The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood, 
And  every  hostile  humour,  which  before 
Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o'er; 
So  several  factions,  from  this  first  ferment, 
Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the  government. 

2  It  is  not  possible  now  to  determine  the  particular  outrage  here 
referred  to. 

3  The  English.  *  Cromwell, 
s  Bichard  Cromwell.  6  Holland. 
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Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  themselves  thought 

wise, 

Opposed  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown  from 

thence, 

Like  fiends  were  hardened  in  impenitence. 
Some,  by  their  monarch's  fatal  mercy,  grown 
From  pardoned  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  throne, 
Were  raised  in  power  and  public  office  'high ; 
Strong  bands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men  could  tie. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel1  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
A  fieiy  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit. 
—  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, — 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing,  a  son ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try  ; 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate  ; 
Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state, 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke  ; 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook  ; 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke  ; 
Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 
Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
I2  So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  ? 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access.] 
Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown, 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown  ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 


1  Shaftesbury. 

2  The  lines  between  square  brackets  [  ]  were  added  by  Dryden  in 
the  second  edition. 


And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long  since, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince  ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 
The  wished  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes. 
By  buzzing  emissaries,  fills  the  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 
And  proves  the  king  himself  a  Jebusite. 
Weak  arguments  !  which  yet  he  knew  full  well, 
Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel. 

Then  follows  Aclritophel's  search  for  a  fit  instru- 
ment, and  his  address  of  persuasion  to  Absalom. 
"For  David,"  he  says — in  a  passage  where  Egypt 
stands  for  France,  and  Pharaoh  for  the  King  of 
France — 

"What  strength,  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes  ? 
If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succour  he  should  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews ; 
Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring, 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king : 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite 
With  Pharaoh's  arms,  to  assist  the  Jebusite ; 
Or,  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would  break, 
And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts, 
Abhorring  kings,  estrange  their  altered  hearts 
From  David's  rule  :  and  'tis  their  general  cry, 
Eeligion,  Commonwealth,  and  Liberty. 
If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 
What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  applause 
Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause  ff 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flower, 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  power ; 
And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 
Given  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land, 
Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 
Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark." 
What  cannot  praise  effect  in  mighty  minds, 
When  flattery  soothes,  and  when  ambition  blinds  ? 
Desire  of  power,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet,  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed  ; 
In  God  'tis  glory  ;  and  when  men  aspire, 
'Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
The  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame, 
Too  full  of  angel's  metal  in  his  frame, 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways, 
Made  drunk  with  honour,  and  debauched  with  praise. 
Half  loth,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill, 
For  royal  blood  within  him  struggled  still, — 
He  thus  replied :  "  And  what  pretence  have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquestioned  right, 
The  faith's  defender,  and  mankind's  delight ; 
Good,  gracious,  j  ust,  observant  of  the  laws ; 
And  Heaven  by  wonders  has  espoused  his  cause. 
Whom  has  he  wronged  in  all  his  peaceful  reign  ? 
Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardoned  of  his  foes, 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  expose  ? 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good, 
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Inclined  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood. 

If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit, 

His  crime  is  God's  beloved  attribute. 

What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray, 

Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ? 

Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a  reign 

His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 

If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 

The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  disease. 

Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad, 

Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 

Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 

Oppressed  the  Jews,  and  raised  the  Jebusite, 

Well  might  I  mourn ;  but  nature's  holy  bands 

Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my  hands ; 

The  people  might  assert  their  liberty ; 

But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me. 

His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 

Prevents  my  wishes,  and  out-runs  desire ; 

What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 

All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives : 

And  that" — But  here  he  paused ;  then  sighing,  said — 

"  Is  justly  destined  for  a  worthier  head,   , 

For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest, 

And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest, 

His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend, 

Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  shall  end. 

His  brother,  though  oppressed  with  vulgar  spite, 

Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native  right, 

Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possest ; 

Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best. 

His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim ; 

His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 

His  mercy  even  the  oif ending  crowd  will  find ; 

For  sure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind. 

Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven's  decree, 

Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 

Yet,  oh  that  fate,  propitiously  inclined, 

Had  raised  my  birth,  or  had  debased  my  mind ; 

To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent, 

And  then  betrayed  it  to  a  mean  descent ! 

I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold, 

And  David's  part  disdains  my  mother's  mould. 

Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 

My  soul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth  ; 

And  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 

Desire  of  greatness  is  a  godlike  sin." 

Him  staggering  so,  when  hell's  dire  agent  found, 
While  fainting  virtue  scarce  maintained  her  ground, 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in. 

Then  follow,  always  with  keen  satire  in  the  turn 
that  is  given  to  them,  the  further  arguments  by 
which  Absalom  is  persuaded.  Then  the  throngs 
of  the  discontented  are  gathered  into  force,  most 
numerous  among  them  all  being 

the  herd  of  such 

Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

Next  comes  the  little  sketch  of  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Zimri. 

Such  were  the  tools ;  but  a  whole  Hydra  more 
Remains  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land ; 
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In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand, 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome: 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 

Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes : 

So  over  violent,  or  over  civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief : 

For  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel ; 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  no  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

The  following  sketches  include  a  vigorous  one  of 
Titus  Oates.  The  poem  then  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  growth  of  the  influence  of  Monmouth. 

Surrounded  thus,  with  friends  of  every  sort, 
Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court ; 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urged  with  renown, 
And  fired  with  near  possession  of  a  crown. 
The  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  surprise, 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  concealed,  he  sets  himself  to  show ; 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low : 
His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  frames, 
And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  formed  by  nature,  furnished  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfelt  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look, 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Few  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and  fit, 
More  slow  than  Hybla- drops,  and  far  more  sweet. 

"  I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  estate  ; 
Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate : 
Behold  a  banished  man,  for  your  dear  cause 
Exposed  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws ! 
Yet  oh !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone, 
Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made  ; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade, 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites  invade. 
My  father, — whom  with  reverence  yet  I  name, — 
Charmed  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame ; 
And  bribed  with  petty  sums  of  foreign  gold, 
Is  grown  in  Bathsheba's  embraces  old ; 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys, 
And  all  his  power  against  himself  employs. 
He  gives — and  let  him  give — my  right  away  ;— 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray  ? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then  my  tears" — with  that  he  wiped  his  eyes, — 
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"  'Tis  all  the  aid  my  present  power  supplies  : 
No  court  informer  can  these  arms  accuse ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  use. 
And  'tis  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain." 
Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action  seldom  fail ; 
But  common  interest  always  will  prevail ; 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
The  crowd  that  still  believe  their  kings  oppress, 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless : 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train ; 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays, 
And,  like  the  sun,  the  promised  land  surveys. 
Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar; 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend.1 
This  moving  court  that  courts  the  people's  eyes, 
And  seemed  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise ; 
Achitophel  had  formed  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom,  where  it  went, 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes ; 
And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  coloured  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances 
(Two  names  that  always  cheat,  and  always  please), 
Are  often  urged ;  and  good  King  David's  life 
Endangered  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 

After  comment  upon  the  political  situation, 
Dryden  goes  on  with  sketches  of  the  friends  of 
David.  Barzillai,  who  stands  first,  was  the  old 
Duke  of  Ormond,  in  1681  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  as  he  had  been  before  the  Civil  War  in 
Charles  I.'s  reign. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring ; 
How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness  grows ; 
Who  dare  be  such  must  be  the  people's  foes. 
Yet  some  there  were,  e'en  in  the  worst  of  days ; 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 
In  this  short  file  Barzillai  first  appears ; 
Barzillai,  crowned  with  honour  and  with  years. 
Long  since  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  waste  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state  ; 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  ho  mourned ; 
For  him  he  suffered,  and  with  him  returned. 
The  court  he  practised,  not  the  courtier's  art : 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart, 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  muse. 

There  follows  a  lament  for  the  death  of  the  duke's 
son  skilfully  woven  into  the  main  theme  of  the  poem; 
then  Zadoc,  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 

i  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleate  Hall. 


whom,  shunning  power  and  place, 

His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David's  grace ; 

and  others — Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London; 
John  Dolben,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of 
Westminster;  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave ; 
George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax ;  Viscount  Hyde. 

These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but  faithful  band 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dared  to  stand, 
And  tempt  the  united  fury  of  the  land. 
With  grief  they  viewed  such  powerful  engines  bent, 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government. 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights, 
In  Sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights ; 
The  true  successor  from  the  court  removed  ; 
The  plot,  by  hireling  witnesses,  improved. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound, 
They  showed  the  king  the  danger  of  the  wound ; 
That  no  concessions  from  the  throne  would  please, 
But  lenitives  fomented  the  disease  : 
That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down  : 
That  false  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 
Had  turned  the  plot  to  ruin  church  and  state  : 
The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse  ; 
That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 

With  all  these  loads  of  injuries  opprest, 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
The  event  of  things,  at  last,  his  patience  tired, 
Thus,  from  his  royal  throne,  by  Heaven  inspired, 
The  godlike  David  spoke  ;  with  awful  fear 
His  train  their  Maker  in  the  master  hear. 

"Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  swayed, 
My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  delayed ; 
So  willing  to  forgive  the  offending  age  ; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 
But  now  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
The  offenders  question  my  forgiving  right, 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend ; 
But  'tis  to  rule ;  for  that's  a  monarch's  end. 
They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my  fear ; 
Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear. 
Yet  since  they  will  divert  my  native  course, 
'Tis  time  to  show  I  am  not  good  by  force. 
Those  heaped  affronts,  that  haughty  subjects  bring, 
Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 
Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  state, 
Born  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight : 
[2  If  my  young  Samson  will  pretend  a  call 
To  shake  the  column,  let  him  share  the  fall : 
But  oh,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live ! 
How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive !] 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son ! 
Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care 
Raised  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  could  bear ! 
Had  God  ordained  his  fate  for  empire  born, 
He  would  have  given  his  soul  another  turn  : 
Gulled  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modern  sense 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince ; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool; 
Never  was  patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fool. 


2  The  lines  between  square  brackets  [  ]  were  added  in  the  second 
edition. 
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Whence  comes  it,  that  religion  and  the  laws 

Should  more  be  Absalom's  than  David's  cause  ? 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 

Was  never  thought  indued  with  so  much  grace. 

Good  heavens,  how  faction  can  a  patriot  paint ! 

My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 

Would  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne  ? 

Let  Sanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 

A  king's  at  least  a  part  of  government ; 

And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent : 

Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 

Infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose. 

True,  they  petition  me  to  approve  their  choice : 

But  Esau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 

My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray  ; 

Which  to  secure,  they  take  my  power  away. 

From  plots  and  treasons  Heaven  preserve  my  years, 

But  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners  ! 

Unsatiate  as  the  barren  womb,  or  grave  ; 

God  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave. 

What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 

To  guard  the  small  remains  of  royalty  ? 

The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway 

And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey  : 

Votes  shall  no  more  established  power  control, — 

Such  votes,  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole. 

No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends  remove, 

Nor  crowds  have  power  to  punish  ere  they  prove; 

For  gods,  and  godlike  kings,  their  care  express, 

Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 

Oh,  that  my  power  to  saving  were  confined  ! 

Why  am  I  forced,  like  Heaven,  against  my  mind 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 

Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice  draw  ? 

Oh,  curst  eifects  of  necessary  law  ! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 

Law  they  require  ;  let  Law  then  show  her  face. 

They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  Grace 

Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 

To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front,  and  die. 

By  their  own  arts  'tis  righteously  decreed 

Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  bleed. 

Against  themselves  their  witnesses  will  swear, 

Till,  viper- like,  their  mother-plot  they  tear, 

And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore, 

Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 

Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  fight, 

Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  me  right. 

Nor  doubt  the  event ;  for  factious  crowds  engage 

In  their  first  onset  all  their  brutal  rage. 

Then  let  them  take  an  unresisted  course  ; 

Retire,  and  traverse,  and  delude  their  force  . 

But  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  the  fight, 

And  rise  upon  them  with  redoubled  might : 

For  lawful  power  is  still  superior  found ; 

When  long  driven  back  at  length  it  stands  the  ground." 

He  said :  the  Almighty,  nodding,  gave  consent ; 

And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 

The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran  ; 

Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  restored, 

And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 

So  ends  the  pleading;  the  speech  given  to  David 
in  the  poem  being  based  upon  passages  in  a  speech 
really  made  by  the  king  at  Oxford. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

GARTH'S  "DISPENSARY,"  JOHN  PHILIPS'S  "CYDER," 
AND  POPE'S  "RAPE  OP  THK  LOCK." 

AT  the  time  of  the  English  Revolution,  French  in- 
fluence upon  English  literature  was  fully  established, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  of  our  higher 
intellect  against  it,  though  not  slow  in  coming,  was 
to  come.  There  were  some  gains  to  set  against  loss 
by  the  predominance  of  a  new  critical  influence 
which  submitted  past  extravagances  to  a  discipline 
of  good  sense.  This  was  sound  enough  in  some 
respects,  in  other  respects  unsound,  because  it  was, 
in  most  cases,  the  good  sense  of  men  essentially 
unpoetical.  Course  of  events  and  change  of  times 
produced  the  new  conditions.  The  genius  shown  in 
France  by  Boileau  when  he  began  to  wage  a  war  in 
rhyme  on  behalf  of  good  sense,  and  against  extrava- 
gance of  the  Italian  influence  in  its  decay,  was  itself 
only  the  chief  intellectual  expression  of  the  move- 
ment of  thought  in  his  day.  But  the  genius  of 
Boileau  bred  a  host  of  petty  imitators,  who  applied 
his  principles  without  discretion,  and  set  up  as  a 
servile  herd  of  imitators  of  the  great  critical  master. 
Men  prosed  about  rhyme  and  rhymed  about  prose ; 
adored  Virgil  and  the  Latins  of  the  Augustan  age  ; 
tried  to  write,  like  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics  ; 
followed  Horace,  or  Boileau  his  follower,  with  Sa- 
tires or  Arts  of  Poetry.  Boileau  had  written  a  mock- 
heroic,  "  Le  Lutrin,"  therefore  it  was  in  the  fashion 
to  write  mock-heroics.  For  a  time  poets  cared  less 
to  think  deeply  of  the  essentials  of  life  than  to  write 
wittily  upon  its  accidents.  The  deeper  tone  begins  to 
be  heard  again  in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  but  in 
1699,  one  of  the  best  poems  of  its  day  was  Dr. 
Garth's  "Dispensary,"  and  in  1712,  or,  as  repro- 
duced in  its  present  form  in  1714,  there  was  nothing 
so  good  as  the  daintiest  of  mock-heroics,  Pope's 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Pope  was  a  greater  poet  than 
even  Boileau,  but  he  was  trained  in  Boileau's  school, 
and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  as  well  as  the  "  Dis- 
pensary," is  one  of  the  small  family  of  poems  of 
which  Boileau's  "  Lutrin  "  was  the  father. 

First,  there  is  Garth's  "  Dispensary."  Samuel 
Garth  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration, 
when  in  this  country  the  flowing  in  of  the  tide  of 
French  influence  began.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  physician,  and  became,  at  the  age  of  33, 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was 
then  a  fashionable  London  doctor.  He  was  known 
for  a  rare  union  of  good-nature  with  wit.  One  day, 
when  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  crowd  gathered 
about  two  women  fighting  in  Co  vent  Garden,  a  poor 
old  woman,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  hobbled  up 
to  him  out  of  her  cellar,  and  asked  him,  while  he 
was  kept  waiting,  to  see  her  sick  husband.  She 
made  bold,  she  said,  because  she  had  heard  that  he 
was  "a  cute  doctor  and  a  sweet-tempered  gentleman." 
He  went  down  into  the  cellar,  saw  that  hunger  was 
the  cause  of  broken  health,  and,  by  way  of  prescrip- 
tion, wrote  an  order  on  his  banker  for  ten  pounds. 
Garth  was  convivial,  too.  Once  in  the  Kit  Kat  Club, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  declared  that  he  must 
leave,  for  he  had  many  patients  still  to  visit.  Good 
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wine  and  good  company  detained  him  nevertheless  ; 
and  when  Steele  reminded  him  presently  of  his  pa- 
tients, he  took  out  the  list,  looked  through  it,  and 
said,  "  It's  no  great  matter  whether  I  see  them  to- 
night or  not.  There  are  fifteen.  Nine  have  such 
bad  constitutions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world 
can't  cure  them,  and  the  other  six  have  such  good 
constitutions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world 
can't  kill  them."  The  permanent  record  of  Garth's 
wit  is  in  his  poem,  "The  Dispensary,"  published  in 
1699.  The  College  of  Physicians  had  required  its 
members  to  give  unpaid  help  to  the  poor.  The  ex- 
pense of  medicines  interfered  with  the  beneficent 
working  of  this  plan.  Therefore  the  Physicians 


SAMUEL  GARTH. 
from  the  Portrait  Engraved  /or  Tits  "  Dispensary." 

set  up,  in  1696,  a  Dispensary  within  their  College, 
maintained  by  a  subscription  amongst  themselves. 
Here  the  gratuitous  prescriptions  were  made  up  at 
a  charge  limited  to  the  first  cost  of  the  drugs  used. 
This  touched  the  pockets  of  the  Apothecaries,  and  a 
lively  quarrel  over  the  "  Dispensary  "  between  the 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries  was  satired  by  Garth's 
poem.  Garth's  poem  was  avowedly  an  imitation  of 
"  Le  Lutrin,"  published  five-and-twenty  years  earlier 
(in  1674)  by  Boileau  as  a  mock-heroic  satire  on  a 
dispute  over  the  position  of  a  pulpit  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris.  Dr.  Samuel  Garth  was  not  knighted 
until  the  accession  of  George  I.  He  died  in  1719. 

THE   DISPENSARY 

is  in  six  cantos.  The  First  Canto  opens  with  Invoca- 
tion, and  a  picture  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Warwick  Lane  as  a  place  which  the  God  of  Sloth 
had  chosen  for  his  home.  'Then  comes  unwonted 
activity,  when  the  Dispensary  is  being  formed  with- 
in the  College. 

As  at  full  length  the  pampered  monarch  lay 
Battening  in  ease  and  slumbering  life  away, 


A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties, 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  flint  engage, 
Till  urged  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage, 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move ; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve. 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set ; 
There  gallipots  are  ranged  in  alphabet. 
In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy ; 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie. 
While  lifted  pestles  brandished  in  the  air 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Loud  strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabric  rend, 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
And  swelling  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanoes  gross  eruptions  rise, 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

The  slumbering  god  amazed  at  this  new  din, 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  again. 
Listless  he  stretched,  and  gaping  rubbed  his  eyes, 
Then  faltered  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs : 

"  How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  god-head  born,  but  cursed,  that  cannot  die ! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  ease  from  care. 
Lulled  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withheld 
The  Northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field. 
How  have  I  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas. 
Hibernia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign, 
And  my  divinity's  adored  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey, 
Where  stretched  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away, 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I  have  shown, 
Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own. 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
Basks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  face. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin. 
Each  faculty  in  blandishment  they  lull, 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull. 
No  learned  debates  molest  their  downy  trance, 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance : 
But  undisturbed,  they  loiter  life  away, 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay. 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  b}r  my  gentle  care, 
Avoid  the  inclemencies  of  morning  air, 
And  leave  to  tattered  crape  the  drudgery  of  prayer." 

After  more  satire,  to  which  the  character  of  the 
speaker  gives  occasion,  the  God  of  Sloth  summons 
his  darling  phantom  to  seek  Envy  out  (with  some 
satirical  suggestion  of  the  places  in  which  Envy  is 
most  likely  to  be  found). 

"  Tell  the  bleak  Fury  what  new  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick  Lane, 
And  what  the  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes  and  baffle  their  designs." 
More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise, 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 
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CANTO    II. 

Soon  as  tho  evening  veiled  the  mountain  heads, 
And  winds  lay  hushed  in  subterranean  beds; 
Whilst  sickening  flowers  drink  up  the  silver  dew, 
And  beaux,  for  some  assembly,  dress  anew ; 
The  city  saints  to  prayers  and  play-house  haste ; 
The  rich  to  dinner,  and  the  poor  to  rest : 
Officious  phantom  then  prepared  with  care 
To  slide  on  tender  pinions  through  the  air, 
Oft  he  attempts  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
And  oft  the  hollow  of  some  blasted  oak  ; 
At  length  approaching  where  bleak  Envy  lay, 
The  hissing  of  her  snakes  proclaimed  the  way. 

Envy's  haunt  is  described.  She  is  banished  to  it 
because  England  is  under  happy  rule,  but  she  accepts 
the  invitation  brought  to  her. 

"  Since  by  no  arts  I  therefore  can  defeat 
The  happy  enterprises  of  the  great, 
I'll  calmly  stoop  to  more  inferior  things  ; 
And  try  if  my  loved  snakes  have  teeth  or  stings." 

She  said ;  and  straight  shrill  Colon's  person  took, 
In  morals  loose,  but  most  precise  in  look. 
Black  Friars  annals  lately  pleased  to  call 
Him  Warden  of  Apothecaries'  HalL 
And,  when  so  dignified,  did  not  forbear 
That  operation  which  the  learned  declare 
Gives  colics  ease,  and  makes  the  ladies  fair. 
In  trifling  show  his  tinsel  talent  lies, 
And  form  the  want  of  intellects  supplies. 
In  aspect  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 
Revered  as  patriarchs  in  primeval  years. 
Hourly  his  learned  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words ; 
The  patient's  ears  remorseless  he  assails, 
Murders  with  jargon  where  his  medicine  fails. 

The  Fury  thus  assuming  Colon's  grace, 
So  slung  her  arms,  so  shuffled  in  her  pace. 
Onward  she  hastens  to  the  famed  abodes, 
Where  Horoscope  invokes  the  infernal  gods  ; 
And  reached  the  mansion  where  tho  vulgar  run 
For  ruin  throng,  and  pay  to  be  undone. 

Then  follows  a  lively  sketch  of  the  visit  to  a 
famous  astrological  apothecary  and  dealer  in  charms 
and  philtres.  To  him  Envy  speaks  in  the  voice  and 
person  of  Colon: 

"  Forbear,  forbear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  a  while  release ; 
And  to  that  dire  misfortune  listen  well, 
Which  thou  shouldst  fear  to  know,  or  I  to  tell. 
'Tis  true,  thou  ever  wast  esteemed  by  me 
The  great  Alcides  of  our  company. 
When  we  with  noble  scorn  resolved  to  ease 
Ourselves  from  all  parochial  offices  ; 
And  to  our  wealthier  patients  left  the  care, 
And  draggled  dignity  of  scavenger. 
Such  zeal  in  that  affair  thou  didst  express, 
Nought  could  be  equal  but  the  great  success. 
Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowess  past, 
Be  what  thou  shouldst,  by  thinking  what  thou  wast. 
The  Faculty  of  Warwick  Lane  design, 
If  not  to  storm,  at  least  to  undermine  : 


Their  gates  each  day  ten  thousand  night-caps  crowd, 

And  mortars  utter  their  attempts  aloud. 

If  they  should  once  unmask  our  mystery, 

Each  nurse,  ere  long,  would  be  as  learned  as  we ; 

Our  art  exposed  to  every  vulgar  eye, 

And  none,  in  complaisance  to  us,  would  die. 

What  if  we  claim  their  right  to  assassinate, 

Must  they  needs  turn  Apothecaries  straight  ? 

Prevent  it,  gods !  all  stratagems  we  try, 

To  crowd  with  new  inhabitants  }rour  sky. 

'Tis  we  who  wait  the  destinies'  command, 

To  purge  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 

And  dare  the  College  insolently  aim 

To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame  ? 

Then  let  crabs'  eyes  with  pearl  for  virtue  try, 

Or  Highgatc  Hill  with  lofty  Pindus  vie  : 

So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  Titan's  beams, 

And  Hare-Court  pump  with  Aganippe's  streams. 

Our  manufactures  now  they  meanly  sell, 
And  their  true  value  treacherously  tell : 
Nay,  they  discover  too  (their  spite  is  such), 
That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  costs  not  much. 
Whilst  we  must  steer  our  conduct  by  these  rules, 
To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  fools. " 

At  this  famed  Horoscope  turned  pale,  and  straight 
In  silence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  state. 
The  crowd  in  great  confusion  sought  the  door, 
And  left  the'  Magus  fainting  on  the  floor. 
Whilst  in  his  breast  the  Fury  breathed  a  storm, 
Then  sought  her  cell,  and  reassumed  her  form. 
Thus  from  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies, 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise. 

Horoscope  is  revived  by  his  shopman  Squirt,  and 
in  the  Third  Canto  spends  the  night  in  restless 
thought.  The  canto  follows,  in  satire,  the  course  of 
his  night's  thoughts.  In  the  morning  he  bids  Squirt, 
swiftly  bid  the  Beadle  summon  all  the  Company  of 
the  Apothecaries  to  their  Hall.  Then,  left  alone, 
the  Magus,  with  mystic  incantations,  burns  drugs  on 
an  altar  raised  to  Disease,  propitious  power,  "  to  us 
your  vassals  only  kind." 

"  If,  in  return,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  fix  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  sway, 
Far  as  the  weekly  bills  can  reach  around, 
From  Kent  Street  end  to  famed  St.  Giles's  Pound; 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  a  smile, 
And  let  auspicious  light  break  through  the  pile." 

He  spoke  ;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid 
Bay  leaves  and  vipers'  hearts,  and  thus  he  said ; 
"As  these  consume  in  this  mysterious  fire, 
So  let  the  cursed  Dispensary  expire  ; 
And  as  those  crackle  in  the  flames,  and  die, 
So  let  its  vessels  burst,  and  glasses  fly." 
But  a  sinister  cricket  straight  was  heard, 
The  altar  fell,  the  offering  disappeared. 
As  the  famed  wight  the  omen  did  regret, 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  Company  was  met. 

Nigh  where  Fleet  Ditch  descends  in  sable  streams, 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames ; 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kilL 
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Here  in  Apothecaries'  Hall  there  is  council  of  war, 
addressed  first  by  Diasenna,  who  laments  their  good 
old  times,  and  prescribes  peace. 

"  'Tis  therefore  my  advice,  in  haste  we  send, 

And  beg  the  Faculty  to  be  our  friend ; 

Send  swarms  of  patients,  and  our  quarrels  end." 

Keen  Colocynthis  rebukes  this  craven  counsel,  and 
sounds  to  arms. 

To  this  the  session  seemed  to  give  consent, 
Much  liked  the  war,  but  dreaded  the  event. 

Then  rose  the  two  brothers  Ascaricles.  The  elder, 
who  first  spoke,  held  that  the  project  they  vainly 
feared  would  vilely  end.  There  are  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  feign  to  court  the  friendship  of 
the  Apothecaries ;  let  them  be  consulted,  and  let 
their  counsel  be  followed.  Some  fulminating  powder 
shakes  the  room  below  (the  Apothecaries  met  over 
their  laboratory).  The  champions,  daunted  at  the 
crack,  retreat ;  and  so  that  canto  ends. 

In  the  Fourth  Canto  the  champions  dine  and  dis- 
cuss at  a  house  in  Covent  Garden. 

Each  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on, 

And  stern  Mirmillo  in  these  words  begun : 

"  'Tis  with  concern,  my  friends,  I  meet  you  here ; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  must  share. 
'Tis  plain  my  interest  you've  advanced  so  long, 
Each  fee,  though  I  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And  in  return,  though  I  have  strove  to  rend 
Those  statutes,  which  on  oath  I  should  defend ; 
Such  arts  are  trifles  to  a  generous  mind, 
Great  services  as  great  returns  should  find. 

Oxford  and  all  her  passing  bells  can  tell, 
By  this  right  arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
"Whilst  others  meanly  asked  whole  months  to  slay, 
I  oft  dispatched  the  patient  in  a  day : 
"With  pen  in  hand  I  pushed  to  that  degree, 
I  scarce  had  left  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Some  fell  by  laudanum,  and  some  by  steel, 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  in  every  pill. 
For  save  or  slay,  this  privilege  we  claim, 
Though  credit  suffers,  the  reward's  the  same. 

"What  though  the  art  of  healing  we  pretend, 
He  that  designs  it  least,  is  most  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  err,  and  must  confess 
To  oversights  we  often  owe  success. 
Thus  Bessus  got  the  battle  in  the  play, 
His  glorious  cowardice  restored  the  day. 
So  the  famed  Grecian  piece  owed  its  desert 
To  chance,  and  not  the  laboured  strokes  of  art. 

Physicians,  if  they're  wise,  should  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  ink  : 
But  the  enemy,  at  their  expense,  shall  find, 
When  honour  calls,  I'll  scorn  to  stay  behind." 

He  said ;  and  sealed  the  engagement  with  a  kiss, 
Which  was  returned  by  Younger  Ascaris  ; 
Who  thus  advanced :  "  Each  word,  sir,  you  impart, 
Has  something  killing  in  it,  like  your  art. 
How  much  we  to  your  boundless  friendship  owe, 
Our  files  can  speak,  and  your  prescriptions  show. 


Your  ink  descends  in  such  excessive  showers, 
'Tis  plain,  you  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilst  poor  pretenders  puzzle  o'er  a  case, 
You  but  appear,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace." 

"  Shi-ill  Querpo,"  and  "  slow  Carus,"  and  "  obse- 
quious Umbra,"  who  take  part  in  this  delibera- 
tion, satirised  known  men  while  they  represented 
types  of  professional  manner.  Famed  Horoscope 
counselled  an  appeal  to  law,  when  a  bard,  with  vile 
lines,  raised  Disease  in  the  form  of  a  Fury.  She 
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Prom  the  Illustrations  b>i  L.  Di<  Guernier  to  the  Original  Edition  of 
Garth's  "Dispensary." 

came  from  her  home  in  the  Essex  marshes,  and  de- 
livered a  short  lecture  on  the  graces  of  the  modern 
poets  of  that  day.  Did  Garth  really  attribute  to 
Disease  the  taste  of  his  day  for  criticism  1  If  so, 
perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  If 
not — and  I  think  not — this  odd  way  of  intruding 
literary  criticism  may  be  taken  as  symptom  of  an 
ailment  that  weakened  literature  in  his  time.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  ended  with  praise  of 
the  "  rich  vein  of  Montague," 

The  Fury  paused,  till  with  a  frightful  sound 

A  rising  whirlwind  burst  the  unhallowed  ground. 

Then  she the  deity  we  Fortune  call, 

Though  distant,  rules  and  influences  all, 
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Straight  for  her  favour  to  her  court  repair, 
Important  embassies  ask  wings  of  air. 

Each  wondering  stood,  but  Horoscope's  great  soul 
That  dangers  ne'er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control ; 
Raised  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Out-flew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

The  mock-heroic  then  follows  the  flight  of  Horo- 
scope across  the  world  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  where 
Fortune  dwells. 

The  dame  by  divination  knew  that  soon 

The  Magus  would  appear and  then  begun, 

"  Hail,  sacred  seer  !  thy  embassy  I  know, 
Wars  must  ensue,  the  Fates  will  have  it  so. 
Dread  feats  shall  follow,  and  disasters  great, 
Pills  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  meet." 

In  the  Fifth  Canto  Mirrnillo  soliloquises  in  the 
night,  resolves  to  save  his  interests,  his  character, 
and  person,  by  endeavouring  for  Peace ;  but  he  is 
overheard  by  Discord,  who  approaches  Mirmillo's 
bed  in  the  meagre  shape  of  Querpo.  There  is  a 
night  of  boding  dreams  before  the  day  of  battle. 
The  rest  of  the  canto  is  a  mock-heroic  battle-song  of 
doctors  and  apothecaries. 

A?  bold  Mirmillo  the  grey  dawn  descries, 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies, 
And  finds  the  legions  planted  at  their  post ; 
Where  mighty  Querpo  filled  the  eye  the  most. 
His  arms  were  made,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
By  Mulciber,  the  Mayor  of  Bromingham. 
Of  tempered  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
And  yet  the  work  the  metal  far  surpassed. 
A  foliage  of  the  vulnerary  leaves, 
Graved  round  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  deceives. 
Around  the  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay, 
Probes,  saws,  incision  knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 
Embossed  upon  the  field  a  battle  stood 
Of  leeches  spouting  hemorrhoidal  blood. 
The  artist  too  expressed  the  solemn  state 
Of  grave  physicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
About  each  symptom  how  they  disagree, 
But  how  unanimous  in  case  of  fee. 
Whilst  each  assassin  his  learned  colleague  tires 
With  learned  impertinence,  the  sick  expires. 

Beneath  this  blazing  orb  bright  Querpo  shone, 
Himself  an  Atlas,  and  his  shield  a  moon. 
A  pestle  for  his  truncheon  led  the  van, 
And  his  high  helmet  was  a  close-  stool  pan. 
His  crest  an  ibis,  brandishing  her  beak, 
And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 
This,  when  the  young  Querpoides  beheld 
His  face  in  nurse's  breast  the  boy  concealed ; 
Then  peeped,  and  with  the  effulgent  helm  would  play, 
And  as  the  monster  gaped  would  shrink  away. 
Thus  sometimes  joy  prevailed,  and  sometimes  fear ; 
And  tears  and  smiles  alternate  passions  were. 

As  Querpo  towering  stood  in  martial  might, 
Pacific  Carus  sparkled  on  the  right. 
An  orang-outang  o'er  his  shoulders  hung, 
His  plume  confessed  the  capon  whence  it  sprung. 


His  motley  mail  scarce  could  the  hero  bear, 
Haranguing  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war. 

But  in  the  Sixth  Canto,  while  the  clang  of  battle 
is  still  ringing,  auspicious  Health  appears  on  Zephyr's 
wings,  and  bids  the  combatants 

"  Haste  to  the  Elysian  fields,  those  blessed  abodes 
Where  Harvey  sits  among  the  demi-gods. " 

They  are  to  go  in  the  person  of  Celsus,  who  shall 
be  their  delegate.  So  Celsus  is  taken  to  the  shades, 
and  sees  there,  near  the  abode  of  Night,  the  realm 
of  Death. 

Nigh  this  recess  with  terror  they  survey 
Where  Death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  sway. 
In  the  close  covert  of  a  cypress  grove, 
Where  goblins  frisk,  and  airy  spectres  rove, 
Yawns  a  dark  cave,  with  awful  horror  wide, 
And  there  the  monarch's  triumphs  are  descried. 
Confused,  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye, 
The  beggar's  pouch,  and  prince's  purple  lie. 
Dim  lamps  with  sickly  rays  scarce  seem  to  glow ; 
Sighs  heave  in  mournful  moans,  and  tears  o'erflow. 
Eestless  anxiety,  forlorn  despair, 
And  all  the  faded  family  of  Care, 
Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress 
Make  up  the  frightful  horror  o*  the  place. 

Within  its  dreadful  jaws  those  Furies  wait, 
Which  execute  the  harsh  decrees  of  Fate. 
Febris  is  first :  the  hag  relentless  hears 
The  virgin's  sighs  ;  and  sees  the  infant's  tears. 
In  her  parched  eye-balls  fiery  meteors  reign ; 
And  restless  ferments  revel  in  each  vein. 

Then  Hydrops  next  appears  among  the  throng ; 
Bloated,  and  big,  she  slowly  sails  along. 
But,  like  a  miser,  in  excess  she's  poor ; 
And  pines  for  thirst  amidst  her  watery  store. 

Now  loathsome  Lepra,  that  offensive  sprite, 
With  foul  eruptions  stained  offends  the  sight. 
Still  deaf  to  Beauty's  soft  persuading  power  : 
Nor  can  bright  Hebe's  charms  her  blooms  secure. 

Whilst  meagre  Phthisis  gives  a  silent  blow ;. 
Her  strokes  are  sure ;  but  her  advances  slow. 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown  : 
She  starves  the  fortress  first ;  then  takes  the  town. 
Behind  stood  crowds  of  much  inferior  name, 
Too  numerous  to  repeat,  too  foul  to  name  ; 
The  vassals  of  their  monarch's  tyranny: 
Who,  at  his  nod,  on  fatal  errands  fly. 

Now  Celsus,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invades 
The  silent  region  of  the  fleeting  shades ; 
Where  rocks  and  rueful  deserts  are  descried  ; 
And  sullen  Styx  rolls  down  his  lazy  tide. 
Then  shows  the  ferry-man  the  plant  he  bore, 
And  claims  his  passage  to  the  further  shore. 
To  whom  the  Stygian  pilot  smiling,  said, 
"You  need  no  passport  to  demand  our  aid. 
Physicians  never  linger  on  this  strand : 
Old  Charon's  present  still  at  their  command. 
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Our  awful  monarch  and  his  consort  owe 
To  them  the  peopling  of  their  realms  below." 
Then  in  his  swarthy  hand  he  grasped  his  oar, 
Received  his  guests  aboard,  and  shoved  from  shore. 

After  more  experiences  Hygeia  brings  the  delegate 
before  the  shade  of  Harvey,  who  welcomes  Health, 
condemns  divisions  among  the  Faculty,  and  shows 
supreme  interest  in  King  William  III.,  whom  he  rap- 
turously hopes  that  the  doctors  will  make  it  their 
glorious  aim  to  keep  alive.  The  poem  ends  when — 

No  more  the  Sage  his  raptures  could  pursue  : 
He  paused ;  and  Celsus  with  his  guide  withdrew. 

It  is  a  long  fall  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost " 
down  to  Garth's  "  Dispensary ; "  and  though  a  fall 
within  the  empyrean  of  true  literature,  we  are 
brought  by  it  within  earshot  of  confused  sounds  of 
the  neighbouring  chaos,  without  form  and  void,  into 
which  the  poem,  with  its  misplaced  literary  compli- 
ments and  its  inartistic  close  in  flattery  of  king  and 
minister,  was  in  some  danger  of  falling. 

John  Philips,  who  has  been  represented  in  another 
volume  of  this  Library1  by  his  mock-heroic  of  "The 
Splendid  Shilling,"  published  in  1706  one  of  the 
best  of  the  group  of  poems  produced  by  various 
imitators  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  when  in  his 
"Cyder,  a  Poem,  in  Two  Books,"  he  set  forth  as 
his  theme  : 

What  soil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  due 
To  orchards,  timeliest  when  to  press  the  fruits, 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
Adventurous  I  presume  to  sing  ;  of  verse 
Not  skilled,  nor  studious  :  but  my  native  soil 
Invites  me,  and  the  theme  as  yet  unsung. 

The  sheltered  spot,  the  fit  soils,  the  unfit  soil  fitted 
by  art,  the  fit  neighbourhood  of  other  plants — for 
plants  have  loves  and  enmities — are  sung  in  turn. 
The  apple 

Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  peach, 

Hazel,  and  weight-resisting  palm,  and  likes 

To  approach  the  quince,  and  the  alder's  pithy  stem  ; 

Uneasy,  seated  by  funereal  yew, 

Or  walnut  (whose  malignant  touch  impairs 

All  generous  fruits),  or  near  the  bitter  dews 

Of  cherries.     Therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 

Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 

111  neighbourhood  corrupt  thy  hopeful  grafts. 

Then  follow  mysteries  of  grafting  : 

Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting,  and  in-eyeing ; 

which  counsel  suggests  praise  of  Experience,  who 
taught  men  the  use  of  tobacco  and  magnifying 
glasses  ;  tobacco  is  praised  in  passing  as 

The  Indian  weed,  unknown  to  ancient  times ; 
Nature's  choice  gift,  whose  acrimonious  fume 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  360—361. 


Extracts  superfluous  juices,  and  refines 

The  blood  distempered  from  its  noxious  salts. 

Friend  to  the  spirits,  which  with  vapours  bland 

It  gently  mitigates,  companion  fit 

Of  pleasantry,  and  wine,  nor  to  the  bards 

Unfriendly,  when  they  to  the  vocal  shell 

Warble  melodious  their  well-laboured  songs. 


APPLE-GRAFTINO. 

From  an  Illustration  by  A.  Walker  to  Tonson's  Edition  of  PMUpi's 
"  Cyder." 

Then  follow  pruning  of  apple-trees,  scaring  of  birds, 
driving  out  of  intrusive  pigs  by  setting  the  dog  at 
them.  In  this  way  the  First  Book  of  Philips's  poem 
follows  the  growth  of  the  apples,  and  the  Second 
Book  shows  how  the  apples  are  made  into  cyder. 
Here  are  some  lines  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the 
chief  English  apples : 

The  Pippin  burnished  o'er  with  gold,  the  Moyle 

Of  sweetest  honied  taste,  the  fair  Permain, 

Tempered,  like  comeliest  nymph,  with  red  and  white. 

Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 

Peculiar,  styled  the  Ottley :  be  thou  first 

This  apple  to  transplant,  if  to  the  name 

Its  merit  answers,  nowhere  shalt  thou  find 

A  wine  more  prized,  or  laudable  of  taste. 

Nor  does  the  Eliot  least  deserve  thy  care, 

Nor  John-apple,  whose  withered  rind,  intrenched 
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With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 
Dccrepid  age,  nor  that  from  Harvey  named, 
Quick  relishing :  why  should  we  sing  the  Thrift, 
Codling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
The  Russet,  or  the  Cat's  Head,  weighty  orb, 
Enormous  in  its  growth,  for  various  use 
Though  these  are  meet,  though  after  full  repast 
Are  oft  required,  and  crown  the  rich  dessert  ? 

But  how  with  equal  numbers  shall  we  match 

The  Musk's  surpassing  worth  !     That  earliest  gives 

Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 

Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 

With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 

The  vernal  nippings,  and  cold  sideral  blasts. 

Yet  let  her  to  the  Red-streak  yield. 

Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 
The  Red-streak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate  and  vermilion  shines 
Tempting,  not  fatal,  as  the  birth  of  that 
Primeval,  interdicted  plant,  that  won 
Fond  Eve,  in  hapless  hour  to  taste,  and  die.   , 
This,  of  more  bounteous  influence,  inspires 
Poetic  rapture,  and  the  lowly  muse 
Kindles  to  loftier  strains ;  even  I  perceive 
Her  sacred  virtue.     See !  the  numbers  flow 
Easy,  whilst,  cheered  with  her  nectareous  juice, 
Hers  and  my  country's  praises  I  exalt. 

Apples  and  patriotism  end  the  song  when,  the  cyder 
being  made  and  ready  for  the  glass,  due  bounds  are 
set  to  its  enjoyment.  Beyond  those  bounds, 

If  thou  wilt  prolong 

Dire  compotation,  forthwith  reason  quits 
Her  empire  to  confusion,  and  misrule, 
And  vain  debates ;  then  twenty  tongues  at  once 
Conspire  in  senseless  jargon,  naught  is  heard 
But  din,  and  various  clamour,  and  mad  rant : 
Distrust  and  jealousy  to  these  succeed, 
And  anger-kindling  taunt,  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fellowship.     Now  horrid  frays 
Commence. 

And  from  the  social  discord  the  poet  finds  a  transi- 
tion to  the  civil  discord  that  once  rent  our  isle. 
"  Now  we  exult,  by  mighty  Anna's  care,"  and  in  this 
way  the  poem  is  brought  to  the  due  patriotic  close, 
which  extends  over  seven  pages,  with  this  happy 
recollection  at  the  end,  that  cyder  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem  : 

Where'er  the  British  spread 
Triumphant  banners,  or  their  fame  has  reached 
Diffusive,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  this 
Wide  universe,  Silurian  cyder  borne 
Shall  please  the  tastes,  and  triumph  o'er  the  vine. 

It  is  the  climax  to  a  closing  picture  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  in  which  Bellona  goes  abroad,  and  Pomona 
is  established  as  an  English  house- wife,  pleased  to 
deck  the  elder  year  with  ruby-tinctured  births 

whose  liquid  store 

Abundant,  flowing  in  well-blended  streams, 
The  natives  shall  applaud. 
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And  the  natives  did  also  applaud  the  store  of  their 
thin  intellectual  cyder  provided  by  the  poets  of  this 
age  that  styled  itself  Augustan. 


FRONTISPIECE  TO  "THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK." 
From  the  Illustrations  fry  L.  Lu  Guernier  to  the  Edition  of  1714. 

Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is  the  daintiest  of  all 
mock-heroics.  He  calls  it,  what  BoileaTi  called  his 
"  Lutrin,"  "  an  heroi-comical  poem."  Lord  Petre, 
aged  twenty — the  Baron  of  the  poem — had  cut  off  a 
lock  of  the  hair  of  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fermor  of  Tusmore,  the  Belinda  whose  distress 
the  poem  sings.  The  liberty  thus  taken  led  to  a  small 
but  sharp  quarrel.  The  gentleman  and  lady  were 
Roman  Catholics,  known  only  by  name  to  Pope,  who 
was  also  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Caryll,  a  friend  of 
Pope's,  who  was  a  Sussex  squire  and  nephew  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Caryll,  suggested  to  Pope  that  he  might 
write  upon  this  theme  a  playful  poem,  and  so  pos- 
sibly allay  the  strife.  A  poem  in  two  cantos — "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  in  its  first  form — was  written 
in  a  fortnight,  and  printed  in  1712,  without  its 
author's  name,  in  a  Miscellany  published  by  Bernard 
Lintot.  Afterwards  Pope  developed  its  mock-heroic 
form  by  the  addition  of  "  machinery,"  taking  for  that 
purpose,  not  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the  sylphs  and 
gnomes  that  were  suggested  to  him  one  day  by  the  read- 
ing of  a  small  fanciful  book,  "  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis," 
by  the  Abb6  Villars.  The  poem  thus  recast  was  ex- 
panded to  five  cantos,  and  published  as  a  separate 
volume  in  the  spring  of  1714.  Polite  readers  were 
delighted  with  an  airy  satire  that  played  over  their 
own  airy  vanities.  The  heroic  form  given  to  trifles, 
as  befits  a  mock-heroic  poem,  has  here  the  merit  of 
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being  itself  essential  to  the  purpose  of  a  satire  which 
ridicules  the  false  emphasis,  the  confounding  of  all 
sense  of  the  relative  worth  of  accidents  and  essentials 
of  life,  that  runs  through  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
mere  fashionable  society.  In  its  playful  way  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  sounds  depths;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  persons  of  the  poem — 
Miss  Fermor  by  Belinda,  Mrs.  Morley  by  Thalestris, 
and  her  brother,  Sir  George  Brown,  by  Sir  Plume — 
would  find  it  pleasant  to  have  been  used  as  artist's 
models  in  a  picture  satirising  the  inanity  of  "  persons 
of  quality."  Lord  Petre  was  beyond  reach  of  all 
fashionable  strife  or  satire.  He  married  Miss 
Warmsley,  a  great  heiress,  in  March,  1712,  and  died 
in  March,  1713,  a  year  before  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  "  appeared  in  its  second  form. 


thus  opens : 


THE   RAPE   OF   THE   LOCK 


What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — This  verse  to  Caryll,  Muse  !  is  due  : 
This,  even  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  Goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  assault  a  modest  belle  ? 
Oh,  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage, 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwell  such  mighty  rage  ? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day : 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground, 
And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  pressed, 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest : 
'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
(That  even  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow,) 
Seemed  to  her  ear  his  willing  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say : 

"  Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught ; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-powers, 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly  flowers ; 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed  : 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  ? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Now  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 


And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 

And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 

From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  : 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 

And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 

And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire : 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

Mount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 

And  sip,  with  Nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  Gnome, 

In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

The  light  coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air." 

The  dream-youth  tells  how  the  sylphs  watch  over 
women,  and  help  them  with  one  vanity  to  drive 
another  out. 

"  With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part, 

They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart, 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots 

strive, 

Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call, 
Oh,  blind  to  truth !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas  !  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend, 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where  ; 
Warned  by  the  Sylph,  oh,  pious  maid,  beware ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !  " 

He  said ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours,  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here,  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  whito. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billets-doux. 
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Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
x          And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown ; 
And  Betty 's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

The  Second  Canto  opens  with  the    lady  on  the 
Thames,  going  to  Hampton  Court : 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
"Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.  , 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
•Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  eq  ual  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
"With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired : 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Uesolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Pew  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
"With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

Ariel  summons  his  squadrons  to  gather  about  the 
boat,  and  addresses  them  from  the  gilded  mast.  He 
reminds  them  of  the  work  of  other  aerial  spirits  who 
roll  the  planets,  brew  the  storm,  or  guard  the 
British  throne. 


"  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 


ON  THE  THAMES. 
From  the  Illustrations  by  L.  Du  Guernier  to  the  Edition  of  1714. 

A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay,  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapt  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  falL 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care  ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock." 

The  spirit  who  neglects  his  charge 

"  Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
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Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
(In  ins  and  pomatums  shall  his  Hi -lit  restrain, 
While,  clogged,  lie  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  esseneo  like  a  shrivelled  flower ; 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill, 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! " 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend ; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thread  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

The  Third   Canto  opens   with    the   nymphs   and 
heroes  chattering  in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 
Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  merchant  from  the  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  game  of  ombre, 
under  figure  of  a  battle,  in  delightful  imitation  of  a 
game  of  chess  by  Girolamo  Vida,  in  one  of  his  Latin 
poems.  The  turn  of  the  game  is  raising  exultation 
in  the  nymph,  when  coffee  is  brought  in — 

Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 

Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 

New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 

Ah,  cease,  rash  youth  !  Be  warned  by  Scylla,  whom 
the  gods  changed  to  a  bird  for  plucking  from  the 
head  of  her  father  Nisus  the  one  purple  hair  in 
which  his  fortune  lay,  and  giving  it  to  her  lover 
Minos,  who  made  war  upon  him. 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ; 
And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 


Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 

He  watched  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 

Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 

llesigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide, 
To  inclose  the  lock;  now  joins  it  to  divide. 
Even  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed ; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again,) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their  last ; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high, 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie ! 

The  Third  Canto  ends  with  the  Baron's  triumph  in 
the  force  of  steel. 


THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK. 
From  the  Illustrations  by  L.  Du  Guernier  to  the  Edition  of  1714. 

The  Fourth  Canto  opens  with  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  virgin.  When  Ariel  flew  from  Belinda, 
swift  went  IJmbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite,  on 
sooty  pinions  to  the  cave  of  Spleen,  and  found  her 
in  a  close  grotto,  where 
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She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids,  Til-Nature  and  Affectation,  wait 
upon  her  throne,  spectres  are  about  it,  and  unnum- 
bered throngs  of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by 
Spleen : 

Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  hent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks  j1 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks. 

Umbriel  passed  safely  among  all  with  a  branch  of 
healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand,  and  prayed  of  the 
goddess : 

"  Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin, 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen." 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air, 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds  ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Belinda  burns  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
"  O  wretched  maid  !  "  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes  "  wretched  maid ! "  replied) 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound  ? 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  ? 
For  this  with  fillets  strained  your  tender  head  ? 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead?  " 

Her  wrath  uttered,  and  still  raging,  Belinda 

to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 

And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round,  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case. 

Sir  Plume  could  not  move  the  triumphant  Baron. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome  !  forbears  not  so  ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 

Belinda  passes  now  to  tears  and  sighs. 

"  What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam  ? 
Oh,  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
'Twas  this  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell : 


1  The  reference  is  to  Vulcan's  walking  tripods,  in  the  18th  Book  of 
Homer's  "  Iliad." 

*  Strips  of  lead  were  then  used  for  fixing  and  tightening  the  curl- 
papers. 


Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind, 
Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind ! 
A  Sylph  too  warned  me  of  the  threats  of  Fate, 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late. 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares : 
These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  : 
Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these '.  " 

The  Fifth  Canto  opens,  in  Clarissa's  counsel,  with 
a  parody  of  Homer's  speech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus. 

She  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears ; 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  approach  assails, 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fixed  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began  : 

"  Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honoured  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  ? 
Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford  ? 
Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored  ? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux  ? 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 

That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 

Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 

Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 

Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old-age  away  ; 

Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce, 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  ? 

To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 

Nor  could  it,  sure,  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

But  since,  alas  !  frail  beauty  must  decay, 

Curled  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey  ; 

Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man,  must  die  a  maid  ; 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use, 

And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose  ? 

And  trust  me,  dear  !  good-humour  can  prevail, 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 
So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued ; 

Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  prude. 

"  To  arms,  to  arms ! "  the  fierce  virago  cries, 

And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack ; 

Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack ; 

Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confusedly  rise, 

And  base  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 

No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found; 

Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

Umbriel  and  the  sprites— Umbriel  from  a  sconce's 
height— look  on  delighted  or  assist  the  fray. 
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died  in  metaphor  and  one  in  song ;  one  was  killed 
by  a  frown,  but  revived  by  a  smile. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  feared  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 


THE  BATTLE. 
From  the  Illustrations  by  L.  DM  Quernier  to  the  Edition  of  1714. 

But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 
"  Now  meet  thy  fate !  "  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side, 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 
44  Boast  not  my  fall,"  he  cried,  "  insulting  foe  ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  ! 
Kather  than  so,  ah !  let  me  still  survive, 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flames, — but  burn  alive." 


"Restore  the  lock!  "  she  cries;  and  all  around 
"Restore  the  lock!  "  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roared  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain, 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain  : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest, 
So  Heaven  decrees !  with  Heaven  who  can  contest  ? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  ribbon  bound, 
The  courtiers'  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view) 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heaven's  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light. 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And,  pleased,  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau-monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blessed  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes  ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph,  to  mourn  thy  ravished  hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
This  lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
THOMSON'S  "CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE." 

FORESHADOWINGS  of  the  revival  of  a  sense  of  nature 
among  English  poets  were  to  be  found  already  in 
1726  when  James  Thomson  began  the  publication  of 
his  "  Seasons,"  and  John  Dyer  published  "  Grongar 
Hill,"  both  having  been  preceded,  in  1725,  by  Allan 
Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd."  1  A  revived  interest  in 
the  poetry  of  Spenser  was  another  sign  of  growing 
reaction  against  French  critical  rule.  Shenstone's 
"Schoolmistress,"  in  thirty  or  forty  stanzas,  first 
published  in  1742,  was  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the 

1  See  in  this  Library,  "  Shortor  Englisk  Poems,"  pages  361—365. 
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taste  for  imitations  of  Spenser;  but  the  best  of  all 
these  imitations  was  James  Thomson's  "  Castle  of 
Indolence."  Shenstone's  imitation  is  weakened  by 
very  crude  attempts  at  antique  phrase,  and  it  paints 
the  active  life  of  the  village  schoolmistress  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  indolence.  But  in  the  two  cantos  of  his 
"  Castle  of  Indolence,"  each  of  about  seventy-eight 
stanzas,  James  Thomson  struck  the  deeper  notes  of 
life.  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  Indolence,  not  as  a 
good,  but  as  an  evil.  To  the  Knight  who  represents 
the  energies  of  life,  the  Castle  of  Indolence  represents 
what  the  Gardens  of  Acrasia  were  to  Guyon  in  the 
"Faerie  Queene."  The  playful  tone  of  the  poem 
only  quickens  the  sense  of  the  underlying  earnest- 
ness. Thomson  imitates  Spenser  in  the  manner  of  a 
poet  who  has  really  felt  and  iinderstood  him,  who 
has  placed  his  hand  in  Spenser's  and  been  led  by 
the  great  master  to  higher  ground.  "The  Castle  of 
Indolence,"  published  in  1748,  the  year  of  his  death, 
is  Thomson's  best  poem.  He  had  been  at  work  on 
it  during  the  course  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  beginning, 
it  is  said,  with  stanzas  painting  playfully  his  own 
idleness  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  then  developing 
it  into  a  fine  picture  of  the  triumph  of  human  energy 
in  labour  for  the  days  to  come.  Of  the  two  cantos 
the  first  represents  the  Castle  of  Indolence  : 

The  castle  hight  of  Indolence, 

And  its  false  luxury, 
Where,  for  a  little  time,  alas ! 

We  lived  right  jollily. 

The  second  is  devoted  to 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry, 

And  his  achievements  fair, 
That,  by  this  Castle's  overthrow, 

Secured  and  crowned  were. 

After  an  opening  stanza  that  indicates  the  thought 
of  the  poem  by  suggesting  that  there  is  great  reason 
for  man's  toil  early  and  late,  six  stanzas,  accumulat- 
ing images  of  drowsy  ease,  represent  the  country 
round  about  the  Castle. 


In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 


Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime,  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 


IV. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
And,  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stockdoves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 


Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood, 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood ; 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow 


A  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhead  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass', 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer-sky :, 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast ; 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hovered  nigh  ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance,  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

VII. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  chequered  day  and  night : 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed  ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

To  this  castle  continual  pilgrims  came,  allured  by 
the  freshness  of  its  valley  and  the  syren  melody  of 
the  enchanter. 


"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold! 
See  all,  but  man,  with  unearned  pleasure  gay ; 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 


"  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  morn, 

The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 

Ten  thousand  throats  !  that,  from  the  flowering  thorn, 

Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 

Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove  : 

They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 

E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove; 
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Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 


"  Outcast  of  nature,  man  !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  vicos,  an  inhuman  train, 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astraja  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man, 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran. 


"  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain :  come,  and  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils ;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight ;  0  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me ! 


"  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds  ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  nattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds ; 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 


"  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear ; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill- voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear  ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmiths  sear ; 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 


"  Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down. 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  please ; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town. 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  Indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense , 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banished  hence. 


' '  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm  ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 


A  quicker  sense  of  joy :  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  gay. 


' '  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumasan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 


"  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here : 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 


"  0  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 

xx. 

He  ceased.     But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song  ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell  mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipped  along, 
In  silent  ease  :  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silvered  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream. 

They  who  lingered,  who  feared  entering  the  wizard's 
castle,  yet  did  not  turn  back,  were  seized  and  forced 
in.  Within  the  gate  all  joints  unknit  and  sinews 
melt  apace. 

XXIV. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely,  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep  ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose ; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep, 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Through  which  his  half- waked  soul  would  faintly  peep ; 
Then,  taking  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man, 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

Bands,  garters,  and  buckles  were  loosened  by 
the  porter's  lad,  while  the  master  porter  himself 
displayed  "great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of 
gowns  "  in  which  he  arrayed  all  comers. 
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O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right  fain, 
Sir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 

Then  all  drank  from  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  that 
gave  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care. 

XXVIII. 

This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp,  was  proclamation  made  : 
"  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade ; 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid ; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's  trade ! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  unreproving  joy; 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 

As  each  went  his  own  way  the  whole  show  of 
people  disappeared,  and  the  poet  himself  'entered  the 
Castle  of  Indolence. 


The  doors,  that  kne.w  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand  ; 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread, 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head  ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed ; 

XXXIV. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood, 
With  wines  high-flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  'genders  in  his  round, 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed, 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses  played. 

XXXV. 

Here  freedom  reigned,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen,  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenomed  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  ?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 
And  carol  what,  unbid,  the  muses  might  inspire. 

Here  painting  and  music  only  ministered  to  idle 
ease, 

XLIII. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell ; 
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At  doors  and  windows,  threatening,  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all : 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall 

Soothing  dreams  aided  in  the  lulling  of  the  sense, 
and  a  waking  pleasure  of  the  household  was  to  see 
in  a  mirror  the  bustle  of  men  running  to  and  fro 
upon  this  ant-hill  earth. 


"  Of  vanity  the  mirror,"  this  was  called : 
Here,  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  may  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stalled, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penury ; 
Most  like  to  carcase  parched  on  gallow-tree. 
"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got :  " 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 
Till  he  has  quenched  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot. 


Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold  ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamelled  all  with  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air ; 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care , 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share ; 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo  lake,  the  while, 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile. 


This  globe  pourtrayed  the  race  of  learned  men, 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
Backwards  and  forwards ;  oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage  ; 
Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage : 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore  ? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 
And  much  enriched  with  fame,  when  useless  worldly  store. 


Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
With  carts  and  cars  and  coaches  roaring  all ; 
Wide-poured  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ; 
At  every  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  Lord  !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite, 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall, 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night ! 


The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ; 
And  now  they  whispered  close,  now  shrugging  reared 
The  important  shoulder  ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recalls  affairs, 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret ; 
When  lo !  pushed  up  to  power,  and  crowned  their  cares, 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stairs. 
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But  what  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  tho  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife ; 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
Then  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before, 
Till,  for  new  scenes  of  woo,  peace  shall  their  force  restore. 

Next  follow  sketches  of  some  among  the  thousands 
who  dwelt  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  each  taken 
from  a  friend  of  Thomson's,  except  one  written  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  to  represent  Thomson  himself.  The 
first  of  them,  not  easily  traced  to  its  original, 
suggested  to  Wordsworth  an  imitation  in  the 
character  of  his  friend  Coleridge,  written  in  a  copy 
of  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 


Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face, 
Pensive,  not  sad ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark ; 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart : 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark  ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave,  or  nature-painting  art. 


To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  sound ; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  basked  him  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found ; 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound ; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows  stray, 
Sauntering  and  slow.     So  had  he  passed  many  a  day. 

LIX. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past : 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  concealed 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  revealed  : 
Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field, 
And  marked  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind, 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 


With  him  was  sometimes  joined,  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke), 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ershadowing  oak : 
There,  inly  thrilled,  he  wandered  all  alone, 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  uttered  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — "Thank  heaven!  the  day  is 
done." 


That  last  stanza  was  designed  as  a  sketch  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  author  of  a  poem  on  "The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health."  A  joyous  and  a  thoughtful 
spirit  are  next  painted  as  chance  visitors ;  they  were 
sketched,  one  from  John  Forbes,  son  of  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  the  other  from  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who  wrote,  except  the  first  line,  this  stanza  to 
represent  Thomson  himself. 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems  ; 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Poured  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain ; 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Here  laughed  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaft'ed,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralizing  sage ;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

Then  followed  a  divine,  the  crowd  of  idle  coffee- 
house politicians,  and  the  languid  beauties ;  and  with 
a  stanza  of  his  own  Thomson  then  introduced,  to 
close  his  First  Canto,  a  recital  in  four  stanzas  of  the 
diseases  that  afflict  the  indolent,  who,  when  they  be- 
come diseased  and  loathsome,  end  their  days  uncared 
for  in  a  place  deep,  dreary,  underground.  These 
stanzas  were  written  for  "  The  Castle  of  Indolence  " 
at  Thomson's  request  by  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong. 
So  ends  the  First  Canto  of  the  poem.  The  Second 
Canto  tells  how  in  Fairy  Land  the  vigorous  Selvaggio 
was  father,  and  Poverty  mother,  to  a  boy. 


Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bred, 
And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed, 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name  : 
Earth  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  did  frame ; 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream  ; 
His  tasteful  well-earned  food  the  sylvan  game, 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands  teem : 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter  breme. 

The  growth  of  the  boy  is  so  told  as  to  typify  the 
elements  of  culture  for  the  race  of  man.  Minerva 
with  the  Muses  aiding  in  his  education, 


Sometimes,  with  early  morn,  he  mounted  gay 
The  hunter  steed,  exulting  o'er  the  dale, 
And  drew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day  ; 
Sometimes,  retiring  to  the  secret  vale, 
Yclad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  burnished  mail, 
He  strained  the  bow,  or  tossed  the  sounding  spear, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal,  outstripped  the  gale, 
Or  wheeled  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a  tough  compeer. 


At  other  times  he  pried  through  Nature's  store, 
Whate'er  she  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor, 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns ; 
Or  else  he  scanned  the  globe,  those  small  domains 
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Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plains ; 
But  more  he  searched  the  mind,  and  roused  from  sleep 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 


Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught : 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits ! 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he  caught, 
Forth  calling  all  with  which  hoon  earth  is  fraught ; 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool, 
Oi'  reared  the  fabric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 
Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vexed  ocean  pool. 

So  trained,  lie  left  his  woods  to  civilise  a  barbarous 
world. 

Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies  ; 
No  cities  nourished  arts,  no  culture  smiled,  _ 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild. 

Sir  Industry  crowned  his  toil  by  civilising 
Britain  ;  "  here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose." 
When  his  work  was  established  he  made  his  own 
home  on  a  farm  by  the  Dee. 

XXIX. 

But  in  prime  vigour  what  can  last  for  aye  ? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  his  works  decay. 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  cursed  influence ; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dulled  the  sense, 
E'en  much  of  private  ;  ate  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices  :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout ; 
Not,  as  old  fame  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and  stout. 


A  rage  of  pleasure  maddened  every  breast ; 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran  ; 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  blessed, 
With  joy  he  fevered,  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  reared  ;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  called,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
"  Mind,  mind  yourselves !  why  should  the  vulgar  man, 
The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life  !  'tis  all  the  gods  afford." 


The  tidings  reached  to  where,  in  quiet  hall, 
The  good  old  knight  enjoyed  well-earned  repose  : 
"  Come,  come,  sir  knight !  thy  children  on  thee  call ; 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  close  ! 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  o'erthrows." 
On  this  the  noble  colour  stained  his  cheeks, 
Indignant,  glowing  through  the  whitening  snows 
Of  venerable  eld  ;  his  eye  full  speaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he  breaks. 


"  I  will,"  he  cried,  "  so  help  me,  God  !  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage."— His  page  then  straight 
He  to  him  called  ;  a  fiery-footed  boy, 


Benempt  Dispatch  : — "  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend  ;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  fate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three ; 
Which,  when  once  cast  o'er  hardened  wretch,  too  late 
Repentance  comes  ;  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 

XXXIII. 

He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid  wight, 
Of  withered  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen, 
With  sweetness  mixed.     In  russet  brown  bedight, 
As  is  his  sister  of  the  copses  green, 
He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.     His  soul  was  fair, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen ! 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
Dwells  in  the  mind :  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 

The  knight  went  forth  with  Philomelus,  We  com- 
panion bard.  They  reached  the  valley  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence,  holding  high  discourse  by  the  way. 
The  Enchanter,  though  his  countenance  fell  at  their 
approach,  used  all  his  skill  to  win  them  with  his 
song.  When  the  fascinated  crowd  sped  through  the 
castle  gate,  and  the  Knight  of  Industry  did  not  stir, 
the  Enchanter  darted  on  him  swiftly  ;  but  the  kpight 
was  ready,  and  at  once  threw  over  his  enemy  the  net 
of  fate.  Then  shrieked  the  inferior  demons  of  the 
place,  clouds  rolled,  and  there  was  wailing  as  from 
cavern  depths.  But  when  the  hubbub  was  hu*hed, 
Sir  Industry  bade  his  bard  touch  those  in  the  vast 
crowd  of  victims  who  were  not  tainted  at  the  henrt. 


The  bard  obeyed ;  and  taking  from  his  side, 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung, 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  tried, 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  strung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  muses  come  along, 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptured  hand  he  flung, 
And  played  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song  : 
The  whilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands  round    tim 
throng. 

XLVII. 

Thus,  ardent,  burst  his  strain. — "  Ye  hapless  race, 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face, 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  sway, 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  say  ? — 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul, 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  day ; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll ; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  whole- 

XLVIII. 

' '  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold ! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  !     'Tis  thence,  alone, 
We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown, 
Not  needeth  proof  :  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abysa. 
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"  Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass;' 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean, 
And  fanned  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face  ? 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 
Gay-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  race. 


"  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease, 
That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  art ; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learned  to  please, 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme,  complete  in  every  part. 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart ; 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 


"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away  ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day  ; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 
With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 
None  e'er  had  soared  to  fame,  none  honoured  been,  none 
praised. 

LII. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  heroic  deeds ; 
Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds ; 
The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
Our  Shakespeare  strolled  and   laughed  with  Warwick 

swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charmed  his  Mulla's  plains. 


"  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  muse, 
And  perished  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame  ; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame, 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scorned  his  ease  for  others'  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toiled  rapacious  men  to  tame  ? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  ? 


"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require ; 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtained  this  fee, 
How  best  enjoyed  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil  and  be  glad !  let  industry  inspire 
Into  your  quickened  limbs  her  buoyant  breath ! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead ;  absorbed  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  : 
0  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death ! 


"  Ah !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  ? 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss ; 
And  exercise,  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallowed  in  disease's  sad  abyss ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 


"  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health ! 
Unclogged  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind  : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  aiid  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find  : 
See  !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind  ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds  : 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  tMs  dancing  pleasaunce 
breeds  ? 

LVTT. 

"  But  here,  instead,  is  fostered  every  ill, 
Which  or  distempered  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits !  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here  :  this  place  is  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  woe. 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right. 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow, 
Sincere*  as  sweet ;  come,  follow  this  good  knight, 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to  your  sight. 


"  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps , 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates, 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 
The  world  is  poised,  and  managed  mighty  states ; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  creates 
The  face  of  earth ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart ; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates  ; 
To  the  sweet  muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart : 
All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art ! 


"  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair : 
'  All  may  be  done,'  methinks  I  hear  them  say, 
'  E'en  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair, 
Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free : 
'Tis  rising  from  the  dead — Alas  I — it  cannot  be ! ' 


"  Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 
Of  the  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire, 
That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 
Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 
Here  to  mankind  indulged  ;  control  desire ; 
Let  godlike  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 
Speak  the  commanding  word  '  I  will ! '  and  it  is  done. 
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"  Heavens !  can  you  then  thus  waste  in  shameful  wise, 
Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ? 
Heirs  of  eternity !  yborn  to  rise 
Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear ; 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps  to  steer, 
And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and  slime  ? 
No  !  no  ! — Your  heaven- touched  hearts  disdain  the  sordid 
crime !  " 

LXII. 
"  Enough  !  enough !  "    they   cried — straight,    from  the 

crowd, 

The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly  : 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  cliffs  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  piled  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  play ; 
The  awakened  heaps,  in  streamlets  from  on  high, 
Boused  into  action,  lively  leap  away, 
Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new  being  gay. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  victims  of  indolence 
resented  the  intrusion  on  their  harmless  rest. 


"Ye  impious  wretches,"  quoth  the  knight  in  wrath, 
"  Your  happiness  behold  !  " — Then  straight  a  wand 
He  waved,  an  anti- magic  power  that  hath, 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles  found ; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blackened  stand ; 
And  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground, 
Snakes,   adders,   toads,   each  loathsome    creature    crawls 
around. 

The  wretches  in  the  opened  lazar-house  welcomed 
the  sight  again  of  sun  and  the  green  earth,  and  cursed 
the  wizard,  and  asked  plainly  what  hope  was  left  for 
them,  "  Repentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our 
pains."  Repentance,  the  knight  taught  them,  lifts  to 
nobler  worlds ;  he  waved  his  powerful  wand,  and  the 
Charities  descended.  With  the  glad  acclaiming  train 
of  the  rescued,  the  knight  turned  to  his  hall  again, 
and  left,  with  pity  for  their  helpless  state,  alone  with 
their  unveiled  wretchedness,  those  who  had  scorned 
the  day  of  grace. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence,  when  Thomson's  poem 
appeared,  was  being  attacked  throughout  Europe 
with  more  or  less  energy,  and  its  hidden  wretched- 
ness laid  bare.  The  idleness  and  empty  affectations 
of  self-satisfied  men,  blind  to  the  miseries  about 
them,  who  brought  contempt  on  the  administration 
of  both  Church  and  State  ;  the  lounging  fopperies 
of  that  form  of  society  which  Pope  satirised  in  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  were  summoning  to  arms  the 
intellect  of  Europe.  At  the  French  Revolution 
Europe's  Castle  of  Indolence  fell  before  a  power 
irresistible  as  that  which  Thomson  figured  in  his 
parable,  and  disclosed  as  thoroughly  its  hidden 
wretchedness.  The  time  suggested  Thomson's  alle- 
gory. The  note  of  reaction  runs  through  it.  With 


the  growth  of  this  reaction  there  came  clouds  over 
the  short  day  of  poetical  trifling,  when  subjects 
of  verse  were  toys  to  be  played  with,  and  any  idler 
who  conceived  himself  a  wit  might  also  set  up  as  a 
poet.  When  poetry  ceased  to  be  the  most  intense 
expression  of  man's  interest  in  the  essential  truths 
of  life,  the  owls  and  asses  had  much  of  the  singing 
to  themselves,  and  praised  each  other ;  for  they  all 
were  critics.  But  we  know  what  happened  when  the 
owl's  theory  of  music  was  applied  with  all  the  owl's 
acuteness  to  a  critical  discussion  of  the  nightingale. 
A  critic  of  those  days  once  said  that  there  was 
more  sense  in  the  grunting  of  a  pig  than  many  times 
in  the  soliloquies  of  Shakespeare.  Pope  was  indig- 
nant at  the  impertinences  of  these  small  critics  and 
poets,  and  when  he  was  himself  passing,  with  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  to  the  themes  touched  in  his 
Epistles,  Satires,  and  "  Essay  on  Man,"  he  troubled 
himself  to  attack  the  idlers  with  a  Dunciad.  If  Pope 
gratified  personal  pique  by  wasting  words  now  and 
then  in  "  The  Dunciad  "  upon  men  who  could  hardly 
be  considered  writers,  it  is  not  fair  to  censure  him 
for  this  without  observing  how  clear  he  was  kept  by 
his  true  sense  of  Literature,  from  attack  on  men 
whose  repute  in  their  own  time  has  been  sustained 
in  after-years.  Gnats  swarmed,  and  he  made  war 
on  them.  He  might  have  left  them  to  die  with 
their  day.  The  debasement  of  verse-literature  had 
in  some  degree  aided  those  larger  influences  of 
the  time  which  were  then  causing  our  most  energetic 
thinkers,  such  men  as  Defoe,  Swift,  Fielding,  to 
write  prose. 


OWL  AND  Ass. 
from  the  Frontispiece  to  the  First  Editions  of  "  The  Dunctod." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AKEXSIDE'S  "PLEASURES  OP  IMAGINATION;"  FALCONER'S  "SHIPWRECK;"  GRAINGER'S 

"THE  TASK,"  BY  WILLIAM  COWPER. 


;  SUGAR-CANE." 


MARK  AKENSIDE  was  born  in  1721,  and  died  in  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Wordsworth.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle,  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  dissenting  ministry,  but  took  to 
medicine,  and  after  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  studied  for  another  three  years  at 
Leyden,  where  his  poetical  tastes  won  him  the 
friendship  of  a  richer  fellow-student,  Mr.  Dyson, 
who  was  studying  law.  Akenside  graduated  at 
Leyden  as  M.D.,  and  was  helped  by  his  friend 
Dyson  to  establish  himself  in  London  practice  as  a 
physician.  He  had  poetical  instincts  that  struggled 
almost  in  vain  against  those  conventions  of  his  time 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  subdue  to  the  higher 
uses  of  his  genius.  He  assumed  only  too  readily  the 
outward  airs  of  gravity  and  dignity  and  erudition 
that  were  thought  useful  aids  to  success  as  a 
physician,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  slight  lameness,  because  it  recalled  his  father's 

O  ' 

shop,  in  which  it  had  been  caused  when  he  was  a 
child.  When  Akenside  was  at  Leyden  he  was  a 
poet  with  young  blood  in  his  veins,  and  his  friend 
Dyson  was  justified  in  looking  with  high  expecta- 
tion to  his  future.  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
when  published  by  him  in  its  first  form  in  1744, 
was  the  work  of  a  young  man,  then  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  although  suggested  by  the  taste  for 
criticism,  it  took  its  departure  creditably  from  such 
criticism  as  Addison's,  when  he  inquired  into  the 
source  of  any  delight  in  works  of  imagination.  The 
poem  was,  in  fact,  suggested  by  Addison's  eleven 
essays  on  "  Imagination  "  in  Tlie,  Spectator;  and  with 
the  religious  tone  underlying  all  Addison's  reason- 
ings Akenside  was  in  sympathy.  The  earnestness 
of  the  strain  helped  its  success,  and  its  half  philoso- 
phical form  and  sounding  rhetoric — not  altogether 
empty  sound — made  it  the  more  welcome  to  readers 
of  that  day.  The  work  was  often  reprinted,  and 
then  Akenside  set  about  re-writing  it,  and  was  still 
at  work  on  the  completion  of  it  in  its  second  form 
when  he  died,  in  1770.  A  stronger  man  would  have 
been  content  with  slight  occasional  revision  of  his 
early  work,  and  would  have  passed  on  to  other  and 
larger  efforts  in  his  later  years.  This  is  Akenside's 
own  setting  forth  of  the  design  of  his  poem  : 

There  are  certain  powers  in  human  nature  which  seem  to 
hold  a  middle  place  between  the  organs  of  bodily  sense  and 
the  faculties  of  moral  perception  :  they  have  been  called  by 
a  very  general  name,  the  Powers  of  Imagination.  Like  the 
external  senses,  they  relate  to  matter  and  motion ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  mind  ideas  analogous  to  those  of 
moral  approbation  and  dislike.  As  they  are  the  inlets  of 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  men  of  warm 
and  sensible  tempers  have  sought  means  to  recall  the  delight- 
ful perceptions  which  they  afford,  independent  of  the  objects 
which  originally  produced  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
imitative  or  designing  arts ;  some  of  which,  as  painting 


and  sculpture,  directly  copy  the  external  appearances  which 
were  admired  in  nature ;  others,  as  music  and  poetry,  bring 
them  back  to  remembrance  by  signs  universally  established 
and  understood. 

But  these  arts,  as  they  grew  more  correct  and  deliberate, 
were  of  course  led  to  extend  their  imitation  beyond  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  imaginative  powers;  especially 
poetry,  which,  making  use  of  language  as  the  instrument 
by  which  it  imitates,  i.s  consequently  become  an  unlimited 
representative  of  every  species  and  mode  of  being.  Yet  as 
their  intention  was  only  to  express  the  objects  of  imagina- 
tion, and  as  they  still  abound  chiefly  in  ideas  of  that  class, 
they  of  course  retain  their  original  character ;  and  all  the 
different  pleasures  which  they  excite  are  termed,  in  general, 
Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

The  design  of  the  following  poem  is  to  give  a  view  of 
these  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  so  that  what- 
ever our  imagination  feels  from  the  agreeable  appearances 
of  nature,  and  all  the  various  entertainment  we  meet  with 
either  in  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  any  of  the  elegant 
arts,  might  be  deducible  from  one  or  other  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which  are 
here  established  and  explained. 

In  executing  this  general  plan,  it  was  necessary  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  the  imagination  from  our  other  faculties  ;  and 
in  the  next  place  to  characterize  those  original  forms  or 
properties  of  being,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  and  which 
are  by  nature  adapted  to  it,  as  light  is  to  the  eyes,  or  truth 
to  the  understanding.  These  properties  Mr.  Addison  had 
reduced  to  the  three  general  classes  of  greatness,  novelty, 
and  beauty ;  and  into  these  we  may  analyse  every  object, 
however  complex,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  delightful 
to  the  imagination.  But  such  an  object  may  also  include 
many  other  sources  of  pleasure  ;  and  its  beauty,  or  novelty, 
or  grandeur,  will  make  a  stronger  impression  by  reason 
of  this  concurrence.  Besides  which,  the  imitative  arts, 
especially  poetry,  owe  much  of  their  effect  to  a  similar 
exhibition  of  properties  quite  foreign  to  the  imagination, 
insomuch  that  in  every  line  of  the  most  applauded  poems 
we  meet  with  either  ideas  drawn  from  the  external  senses, 
or  truths  discovered  to  the  understanding,  or  illustrations 
of  contrivance  and  final  causes  ;  or,  above  all  the  rest,  with 
circumstances  proper  to  awaken  and  engage  the  passions.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  enumerate  and  exemplify  these 
different  species  of  pleasure;  especially  that  from  the 
passions,  which,  as  it  is  supreme  in  the  noblest  work  of 
human  genius,  so  being  in  some  particulars  not  a  little 
surprising,  gave  an  opportunity  to  enliven  the  didactic  turn 
of  the  poem,  by  introducing  an  allegory  to  account  for  the 
appearance. 

After  these  parts  of  the  subject,  which  hold  chiefly  of 
admiration,  or  naturally  warm  and  interest  the  mind,  a 
pleasure  of  a  very  different  nature,  that  which  arises  from 
ridicule,  came  next  to  be  considered.  As  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  comic  manner  in  all  the  arts,  and  has  been  but 
very  imperfectly  treated  by  moral  writers,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  give  it  a  particular  illustration,  and  to  distinguish 
the  general  sources  from  which  the  ridicule  of  characters  is 
derived.  Here  too  a  change  of  style  became  necessary ;  such 
a  one  as  might  yet  be  consistent,  if  possible,  with  the  general 
taste  of  composition  in  the  serious  parts  of  the  subject ;  nor 
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is  it  any  task  to  give  any  tolerable  force  to  images  of  this 
kind,  without  running  either  into  the  gigantic  expressions  of 
the  mock-heroic,  or  the  familiar  and  poetical  raillery  of 
professed  satire ;  neither  of  which  would  have  been  proper 
here. 

The  materials  of  all  imitation  being  thus  laid  open, 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  illustrate  some  particular 
pleasures  which  arise  either  from  the  relations  of  different 
objects  one  to  another,  or  from  the  nature  of  imitation  itself. 
Of  the  first  kind  is  that  various  and  complicated  resemblance 
existing  between  several  parts  of  the  material  and  immaterial 
worlds,  which  is  the  foundation  of  metaphor  and  wit.  As 
it  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  depend  on  the  early  association 
of  our  ideas,  and  as  this  habit  of  associating  is  the  source  of 
many  pleasures  and  pains  in  life,  and  on  that  account  bears  a 
great  share  in  the  influence  of  poetry  and  the  other  arts,  it 
is  therefore  mentioned  here  and  its  effects  described.  Then 
follows  a  general  account  of  the  production  of  these  elegant 
arts,  and  of  the  secondary  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  arising 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  imitations  to  the  original 
appearances  of  nature.  After  which,  the  work  concludes 
with  some  reflections  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  powers 
of  imagination,  and  on  their  natural  and  moral  usefulness  in 
life. 

Concerning  the  manner  or  turn  of  composition  which 
prevails  in  this  piece,  little  can  be  said  with  propriety  by 
the  author.  He  had  two  models ;  that  ancient  and  simple 
one  of  the  first  Grecian  poets,  as  it  is  refined  by  Virgil  in 
the  Georgics,  and  the  familiar  epistolary  way  of  Horace. 
This  latter  has  several  advantages.  It  admits  of  a  greater 
variety  of  style ;  it  more  readily  engages  the  generality  of 
readers,  as  partaking  more  of  the  air  of  conversation ;  and, 
especially  with  the  assistance  of  rhyme,  leads  to  a  closer  and 
more  concise  expression.  Add  to  this  the  example  of  the 
most  perfect  of  modern  poets,  who  has  so  happily  applied 
this  manner  to  the  noblest  parts  of  philosophy,  that  the 
public  taste  is  in  a  great  measure  formed  to  it  alone.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  subject  before  us,  tending  almost  constantly  to 
admiration  and  enthusiasm,  seemed  rather  to  demand  a  more 
open,  pathetic,  and  figured  style.  This  too  appeared  more 
natural,  as  the  author's  aim  was  not  so  much  to  give  formal 
precepts,  or  enter  into  the  way  of  direct  argumentation  ;  as, 
by  exhibiting  the  most  engaging  prospects  of  nature,  to 
enlarge  and  harmonise  the  imagination,  and  by  that  means 
insensibly  dispose  the  minds  of  men  to  a  similar  taste  and 
habit  of  thinking  in  religion,  morals,  and  civil  life.  'Tis  on 
this  account  that  he  is  so  careful  to  point  out  the  benevolent 
intention  of  the  Author  of  Nature  in  every  principle  of  the 
human  constitution  here  insisted  on ;  and  also  to  unite  the 
inoral  excellences  of  life  in  the  same  point  of  view  with 
che  mere  external  objects  of  good  taste  ;  thus  recommending 
them  in  common  to  our  natural  propensity  for  admiring  what 
is  beautiful  and  lovely.  The  same  views  have  also  led  him 
to  introduce  some  sentiments  which  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  not  quite  direct  to  the  subject ;  but,  since  they  bear 
in  obvious  relation  to  it,  the  authority  of  Virgil  (the  fault  - 
icss  model  of  didactic  poetry)  will  best  support  him  in  this 
particular.  For  the  sentiments  themselves  he  makes  no 
apology. 

These  lines  may  be  taken  as  fair  illustration  of 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  poem  : 

Say,  why  was'man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  Creation  ;  why  impowered 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  watchful  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 


But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth, 

In  sight  of  angels  and  immortal  minds, 

As  on  an  ample  theatre  to  join 

In  contest  with  his  equals,  who  shall  best 

The  task  achieve,  the  course  of  noble  toils, 

By  Wisdom  and  by  Mercy  pre-ordained  ? 

Might  send  him  forth  the  sovran  good  to  learn ; 

To  chase  each  meaner  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 

And  through  the  pelting  storms  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  straight  on  with  constant  heart  and  eye 

Still  fixed  upon  his  everlasting  palm, 

The  approving  smile  of  Heaven  ?    Else  wherefore  burns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  seeks  from  day  to  day  sublimer  ends ; 

Happy,  though  restless  ?    Why  departs  the  soul 

Wide  from  the  track  and  journey  of  her  times, 

To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not  ?    In  the  field 

Of  things  which  may  be,  in  the  spacious  field 

Of  science,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms, 

To  raise  up  scenes  in  which  her  own  desires 

Contented  may  repose ;  when  things,  which  are, 

Pall  on  her  temper,  like  a  twice-told  tale  : 

Her  temper,  still  demanding  to  be  free ; 

Spurning  the  rude  control  of  wilful  might , 

Proud  of  her  dangers  braved,  her  griefs  endured, 

Her  strength  severely  proved  ?    To  these  high  aims, 

Which  reason  and  affection  prompt  in  man, 

Not  adverse  nor  unapt  hath  Nature  framed 

His  bold  imagination.     For,  amid 

The  various  forms  which  this  full  world  presents 

Like  rivals  to  his  choice,  what  human  breast 

E'er  doubts,  before  the  transient  and  minute, 

To  prize  the  vast,  the  stable,  the  sublime  ? 

Who,  that  from  heights  aerial  sends  his  eye 

Around  a  wild  horizon,  and  surveys 

Indus  or  Ganges  1'olling  his  broad  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  spacious  cities  old, 

And  regions  dark  with  woods ;  will  turn  away 

To  mark  the  path  of  some  penurious  rill 

Which  murmureth  at  his  feet  ?     Where  does  the  soul 

Consent  her  soaring  fancy  to  restrain, 

Which  bears  her  up,  as  on  an  eagle's  wings, 

Destined  for  highest  Heaven ;  or  which  of  fate's 

Tremendous  barriers  shall  confine  her  flight 

To  any  humbler  quarry  ?     The  rich  earth 

Cannot  detain  her  ;  nor  the  ambient  air 

With  all  its  changes.     For  a  while  with  joy 

She  hovers  o'er  the  sun,  and  views  the  small 

Attendant  orbs,  beneath  his  sacred  beam, 

Emerging  from  the  deep,  like  clustered  isles 

Whose  rocky  shores  to  the  glad  sailor's  eye 

Reflect  the  gleams  of  morning  :  for  a  while 

With  pride  she  sees  his  firm,  paternal  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  move  each 

Round  its  perpetual  year.     But  soon  she  quits 

That  prospect :  meditating  loftier  views, 

She  darts  adventurous  up  the  long  career 

Of  comets ;  through  the  constellations  holds 

Her  course,  and  now  looks  back  on  all  the  stars 

Whose  blended  flames  as  with  a  milky  stream 

Part  the  blue  region.     Empyrean  tracts, 

Where  happy  souls  beyond  this  concave  heaven 

Abide,  she  then  explores,  whence  purer  light 

For  countless  ages  travels  through  the  abyss, 

Nor  hath  in  sight  of  mortals  yet  arrived, 

Upon  the  wide  Creation's  utmost  shore 
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At  length  she  stands,  and  the  dread  space  beyond 

Contemplates,  half-recoiling  :  nathless  down 

The  gloomy  void,  astonished,  yet  unquelled, 

She  plungeth ;  down  the  unfathomable  gulph 

Where  God  alone  hath  being.     There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.     For,  from  the  birth 

Of  human  kind,  the  Sovran  Maker  said 

That  not  in  humble,  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fleeting  echoes  of  renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  contentment ;  but,  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Through  Nature's  opening  walks  enlarge  her  aim, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 

And  infinite  perfection  fill  the  scene. 

When  Archibald  Campbell,  a  ship's  purser,  wrote 
in  imitation  of  Lucian  a  dialogue,  "  Lexiphanes," 
in  ridicule  of  Latin-English  and  the  pretentious 
roll  of  the  rhetoric  then  slowly  passing  into  dis- 
repute, he  took  Akenside  as  representative  in  verse 
of  that  which  he  burlesqued  in  the  prose  style  of 
Johnson's  Rambler. 

William  Falconer,  the  author  of  "  The  Shipwreck," 
had  been  at  sea  with  Archibald  Campbell  as  his 
servant  when  he  was  ship's  purser.  Campbell  saw 
part  of  his  worth,  and  helped  to  add  something  to  his 
scanty  education.  Falconer  was  about  nine  years 
younger  than  Akenside,  son  of  a  poor  barber  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who 
was  not  deaf  and  dumb.  When  very  young  he  was 
apprenticed  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  at  Leith, 
and  had  risen  to  be  second  mate,  when  he  joined  a 
vessel  in  the  Levant  trade  that  was  wrecked  on  its 
passage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  with  loss  of  all 
hands  except  three  men,  of  whom  William  Falconer 
was  one.  In  the  spring  of  1762  Falconer  published 
his  chief  poem,  "  The  Shipwreck."  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  helped  him  to 
exchange  out  of  the  merchant  service  into  the  navy. 
In  the  autumn  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Royal  George.  In  1763  he  became  purser  of  a  32- 
gun  frigate,  the  Glory.  Upon  this  he  married,  and 
in  1764  he  published  an  improved  edition  of  his 
poem.  He  was  happy  in  his  marriage,  but  not  in. 
his  fortunes,  until  1768,  when  he  was  appointed 
purser  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  bound  to  India  with 
three  gentleman  who  were  to  see  to  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  one  of  whom  he 
hoped  to  be  attached  as  secretary.  The  Aurora 
sailed  from  England  on  the  30th  of  September,  1769, 
and,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  upon  its  way,  was 
never  again  heard  of.  The  poet  of  "Shipwreck" 
died  by  shipwreck  when  he  was  not  quite  forty 
years  old.  In  the  introduction  to  his  poem  thus 
William  Falconer  wrote  of  himself  and  of  his  song  : 

With  living  colours  give  my  verse  to  glow, 

The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  woe  ! 

The  fate  in  lively  sorrow  to  deplore 

Of  wanderers  shipwrecked  on  a  leeward  shore. 

Alas  !  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine,     \ 

Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine  : 

Ah,  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore 

To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  P 


Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallowed  fane, 

Stranger  to  Phoebus  and  the  tuneful  train  ? 

Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 

'Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove ; 

Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known, 

And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone, 

Where  polar  skies  congeal  the  eternal  snow, 

Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow ; 

Smote  by  the  freezing,  or  the  scorching  blast, 

"  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast," 

From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar, 

To  the  bleak  coasts  of  savage  Labrador ; 

From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains, 

Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains, 

To  where  the  Isthmus  laved  by  adverse  tides 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 

But  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race 

In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 

Adversity,  companion  of  his  way, 

Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 

Bade  new  distresses  every  instant  grow, 

Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  woe. 

In  regions  where  the  Almighty's  chastening  hand 

With  livid  Pestilence  afflicts  the  land, 

Or  where  pale  Famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year, 

Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe  ; 

Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  the  embattled  line, 

The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  contact  join ; 

Where  the  torn  vessel  wind  and  waves  assail, 

Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail — 

Such  joyless  toils  in  early  youth  endured, 

The  expanding  dawn  of  mental  day  obscured, 

Each  genial  passion  of  the  soul  oppressed, 

And  quenched  the  ardour  kindling  in  his  breast. 

Then  censure  not  severe  the  native  song, 

Though  jarring  sounds  the  measured  verse  prolong ; 

Though  terms  uncouth  offend  the  softer  ear, 

Let  truth  and  human  anguish  deign  to  hear. 

No  laurel  wreath  the  lays  attempt  to  claim, 

Nor  sculptured  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 

Falconer's  poem  is  in  Three  Cantos.    In  the  First, 

A  ship  from  Egypt  o'er  the  deep  impelled 
By  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held. 

It  was  the  ship  in  which  he  suffered  wreck.  It 
entered  the  haven  of  Candia,  where  the  poet  saw  the 
once  happy  island  ruined  by  oppression  of  the  Turk. 
The  trading  ship  was  here  four  days  becalmed  in 
harbour.  Falconer  describes  its  three  chief  officers. 
Albert,  the  captain,  a  good  sailor,  of  temper  softened 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  domestic  life.  He  had  a  wife 
and  daughter  Anna  by  the  Thames  at  home.  Rod- 
mond,  the  first  mate,  was  a  bold  north-country  sea- 
man, rough  and  coarse.  The  second  mate  was  Arion, 
in  whom  the  poet  described  himself.  There  was  on 
board  also,  in  charge  of  the  cargo,  Palemon,  the  son 
of  the  owner,  who  had  been  sent  to  sea  by  his  rich 
father  because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Albert's 
daughter  Anna,  when  sent  on  business  of  the  firm 
to  Captain  Albert's  house.  Falconer  represents 
young  Palemon  as  confiding  in  Arion,  and  so  places 
the  main  interest  of  his  first  canto  in  a  love-story 
that  gives  individual  life  to  the  chief  persons  on 
board  the  ship,  and  so  prepares  the  mind  for  a  strong 
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human  interest  in  the  coming  story  of  the  wreck. 
While  thus  connecting  his  reader's  sympathies  with 
those  who  sail  out  of  the  haven  of  Candia,  he 
represents  already  in  the  calm,  of  which  the  captain 
grows  impatient,  indication  of  the  coming  storm. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest 
And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest. 

When  a  slight  breeze  at  last  rises  at  night,  and 
the  master  at  once  takes  advantage  of  it,  there  is 
still  the  same  suggestion  to  the  mind. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
When  eastern  breezes,  yet  enervate,  rise : 
The  waning  moon  behind  a  watery  shroud 
Pale  glimmered  o'er  the  long  protracted  cloud  ; 
A  mighty  halo  round  her  silver  throne, 
With  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shone : 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails, 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 

Arion  is  roused  from  dreams  of  storm  and  peril, 
blended  with  images  of  the  love  of  Palemon  and 
Anna,  by  the  boatswain's  whistle  and  the  shout 
"  All  hands  unmoor  !  "  The  ship  leaves  port,  and  in 
the  morning  has  Mount  Ida  in  sight,  but  the  morn- 
ing dawns  "frowning  stern  and  wrapt  in  sullen 
shade." 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud 
And  blot  the  sun  yet  struggling  through  the  cloud; 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere  condensed  with  haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 

The  canto  ends  with  a  description  of  the  ship 
itself  in  the  pride  of  its  beauty.  The  scene  of  the 
Second  Canto  lies  at  sea  between  Cape  Freschin  in 
Candia  and  the  island  of  Falconera.  The  ship  speeds 
now  before  a  favourable  breeze.  There  is  description 
of  a  waterspout,  of  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  and  of  the 
death  of  a  dolphin  speared  by  Rodmond.  Then  the 
breeze  freshens;  the  ship  is  trimmed.  The  storm 
still  gathers. 

The  blackening  ocean  curls,  the  winds  arise, 
And  the  dark  scud  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvas  bends  the  masts  on  high, 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie. 
The  master  calls  to  give  the  ship  relief, 
"The  topsails  lower,  and  form  a  single  reef!  " 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slackened  cordage  reels, 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain, 
Are  manned  and  reefed,  then  hoisted  up  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore, 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

The  swift  calls  of  the  master  and  movements  of 
the  crew  in  navigation  of  the  ship  are  blended  with 
the  storm  as  a  squall  approaches,  arid  breaks  on  the 
ship. 

Tt  comes,  resistless,  and  with  foaming  sweep 
Upturns  the  whitening  surface  of  the  deep  : 
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The  mainsail  is  rent,  but  the  squall  is  weathered. 
There  is  now  a  troop  of  porpoises  to  leeward,  and  the 
ship,  beyond  shelter,  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  south- 
westerly gale.  Animation  is  given  to  the  scene,  and 
interest  by  the  constant  strain  of  energy  on  board  the 
ship.  This  is  expressed  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
seaman's  duties,  and  at  one  time  of  peril  by  division 
of  opinion  between  the  chief  officers  upon  a  point 
of  navigation,  Arion  narrowly  escapes  the  fate  of 
four  seamen  who  are  lost  off  the  lee  yardarm.  The 
prompt  energy  and  fearlessness  of  the  seamen  are 
praised  by  the  poet,  while  they  are  shown  in  action 
as  they  could  be  shown  only  by  a  sailor  who  had 
known  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  The  ship  neared 
a  lee  shore  by  the  rugged  island  of  Falconera,  bound 
with  rocks  and  breakers,  and  was  struck  by  a  great 
wave. 

The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Torn  from  their  planks  the  cracking  ringbolts  drew, 
And  gripes  and  lashings  all  asunder  flew ; 
Companion,  binnacle,  in  floating  wreck 
With  compasses  and  glasses  strewed  the  deck  ; 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head, 
In  fluttering  fragments  from  its  bolt-rope  fled  ; 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  their  pitchy  seams. 

Five  feet  of  water  in  the  well  enforce  work  at  the 
pumps.  The  guns  have  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
Albert,  the  master-seaman,  holds  council  with  his  two 
mates.  On  one  side  is  the  open  sea  in  storm;  rocky 
islands  are  near;  safe  harbour  is  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
xinattainable  for  want  of  sails.  Rodmond  advises  en- 
deavour to  ride  out  the  storm  where  they  are,  work- 
ing strenuously  at  the  pumps.  A  murmur  is  heard 
from  the  men  at  the  pumps.  The  leaks  gain  upon 
them.  Arion,  as  second  mate,  then  counsels  driving 
shoreward  towards  Greece,  taking  the  chance  of 
escape  from  the  rocks  of  Falconera. 

Still  all  our  powers  the  increasing  leaks  defy, 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore  or  haven  nigh. 

Arion  cheers  also  the  drooping  spirit  of  Palemon, 
while  Albert  announces  to  the  brave  crew  the  des- 
perate counsel  in  which  alone,  it  was  agreed,  there 
might  be  a  chance  for  their  lives. 

One  only  refuge  from  despair  we  find — 

At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind : 

Perhaps  e'en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer, 

For  rocky  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 

But  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here : 

Yet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 

Some  creek  or  inlet  to  the  Grecian  main ; 

Or  sheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 

Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside ; 

But  if,  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 

Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 

These  counsels  followed,  from  a  watery  grave 

Our  crew  perhaps  amid  the  surf  may  save — 

And  first  let  all  our  axes  be  secured 

To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard  ; 

Then  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar 

To  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore.  ' 
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Other  such  counsels  follow,  and  last  the  sailors  are 
told  that  the  Greek  coast  is  less  cruel  than  the  Eng- 
lish, for  among  the  Greeks  there  will  be  no  wreckers 
to  fear. 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land  ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailor's  cause. 

The  master  uttered  in  a  prayer  his  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  Order  was  then  given  to  bear 
away.  The  fore-staysail  was  hoisted,  and  split ;  the 
head  yards  were  braced  aback,  and  Rodmond  cut  the 
mizenmast  away.  There  ends  the  Second  Canto  of 
"The  Shipwreck."  In  the  Third  Canto,  after  prelude 
of  the  poet  on  his  art  and  its  theme,  the  ship,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  mizenmast  cleared  away,  veers 
before  the  wind. 

To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom 

The  watchful  pilots  different  posts  assume  : 

Albert  and  Rodmond  on  the  poop  appear 

There  to  direct  each  guiding  timoneer ; 1 

While  at  the  bow  the  watch  Arion  keeps, 

To  shun  what  cruisers  wander  o'er  the  deeps. 

Where'er  he  moves  Palemon  still  attends 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends  ; 

While  Rodmond,  fearful  of  some  neighbouring  shore, 

Cries  ever  and  anon,  "  Look  out  afore  !  " 

Thus  o'er  the  flood  four  hours  she  scudding  flew, 

When  Falconera's  rugged  cliffs  they  view 

Faintly  along  the  larboard  bow  descried, 

As  o'er  its  mountain-tops  the  lightnings  glide. 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  cast  a  mournful  light : 

In  dire  amazement  riveted  they  stand, 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand — 

But  scarce  perceived,  when  past  the  beam  it  flies, 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies  : 

That  danger  past  reflects  a  feeble  joy, 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

But  here,  the  poet  being  near  the  shores  of  Greece, 
and  writing  for  a  generation  that  would  be  classical, 
asks  Memory  to  say,  "What  regions  now  the  scudding 
ship  surround  ]  "  Memory  brings  accordingly  into 
the  poem  a  digression  upon  Athens,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristides,  Solon,  Corinth,  its  architecture,  Sparta, 
Leonidas,  invasion  by  Xerxes,  Lycurgus,  Epaminon- 
das,  present  state  of  the  Spartans,  Arcadia,  its  past 
prosperity  and  present  misery,  Ithaca,  Ulysses  and 
Penelope,  Argos,  Agamemnon,  Lemnos,  Yulcan, 
Delos,  Apollo  and  Diana,  Troy,  Sestos,  Leander  and 
Hero,  Delphos,  Temple  of  Apollo,  Parnassus  and  the 
Muses — a  digression  which,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  the 
author  necessary  for  the  conciliation  of  critics  with 
conventional  ideas,  and  what,  out  of  a  livelier  sense 
of  the  real  worth  of  ancient  literature,  we  may  now 
venture  to  call  low  classical  propensities.  But  there 
is  a  little  of  true  art  in  the  digression.  It  comes  at 
the  critical  point  of  the  story,  just  before  the  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Athens.  Falconer  packs  it  all 

1  Timoneer,  pilot.     French  "  timonnier,"  from  "  timon,"  the  helm 
of  a  ship,  or  pole  of  a  coach. 


into  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  lines,  and  makes 
it  end  on  Parnassus  with  soft  images  of  peace  and 
young  delight,  from  which  he  starts  back  with  ad- 
vantage of  strong  contrast  into  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

Awake,  O  Memory,  from  the  inglorious  dream! 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme , 
Collect  thy  powers,  arouse  thy  vital  fire, 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main, 
In  torrent  pour  along  the  swelling  strain. 

The  gale  howls  through  the  shrouds,  rain  pours,  and 
then  thick  hail,  and  then  the  thunderstorm  breaks 
over  them. 

Wide  bursts  in  dazzling  sheets  the  living  flame, 
And  dread  concussion  rends  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Sick  Earth  convulsive  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  Nature  shuddering  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Dawn  conies.  The  ship  still  is  flying  shoreward, 
and  the  hills  of  Greece  are  on  her  lee.  There  is 
danger  from  the  rocky  island  of  St.  George. 

But  haply  she  escapes  the  dreadful  strand, 
Though  scarce  her  length  in  distance  from  the  land ; 
Swift  as  the  weapon  quits  the  Scythian  bow 
She  cleaves  the  burning  billows  with  her  prow, 
And  forward  hurrying  with  impetuous  haste, 
Borne  on  the  tempest's  wings,  the  isle  she  past. 

The  sailors  look  back  to  it  with  longing  as  a  refuge 
lost. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  the}*  descry, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high, 
Where  marble  columns  long  by  time  defaced, 
Moss-covered  on  the  lofty  cape  are  placed ; 
These,  reared  by  fair  Devotion,  to  sustain 
In  elder  times  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
The  circling  beach  in  murderous  form  appears, 
Decisive  goal  of  all  their  hopes  and  fears  : 
The  seamen  now  in  wild  amazement  see 
The  scene  of  ruin  rise  beneath  the  lee ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  behold  the  last. 
And  now,  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night. 

Rodmond,  who  stood  behind  and  heard  his  cry,  led 
the  blind  helmsman  to  the  shroud, 

"  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,"  ho  cries : 
"  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies." 

Arion  went  to  the  abandoned  wheel,  as  the  ship  still 
flew  over  the  waves. 

The  moment  fraught  with  fate  approaches  fast, 
While  thronging  sailors  climb  each  quivering  mast : 
The  ship  no  longer  now  must  stem  the  land, 
And  "  Hard  a  starboard  !  "  is  the  last  command. 
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While  every  suppliant  voice  to  Heaven  applies, 
The  prow  swift  wheeling,  to  the  westward  flies ; 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down  pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends  : 
Beneath  her  bow  the  floating  ruins  lie  ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high. 
And  now  the  ship,  forelifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee, 
"While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintopmast  by  the  cap  away  : 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain  ; 
"Weak  hope,  alas  !     They  buffet  long  the  wave 
And  grasp  at  life  though  sinking  to  the  grave, 
Till  all  exhausted,  and  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpowered  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length ; 
The  burying  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink  for  ever,  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Those  who  remain  the  weather  shrouds  embrace, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  case  ; 
Transfixed  with  terror  at  the  approaching  doom, 
Self-pity  in  their  breasts  alone  has  room. 

Albert  and  Hodmond,  Palemon  and  young  Arion 
are  together  on  the  mast,  firm  land  is  close  before 
their  eyes,  and  they  have  not  a  hope  of  reaching  it. 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  every  wave  now  smites  the  quivering  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  dreadful  shade, 
Then  on  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade, 
Across  the  foundered  deck  o'erwhelming  roar, 
And  foaming,  swelling,  bound  upon  the  shore. 
Swift  up  the  mounting  billow  now  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies  ; 
Borne  o'er  a  latent  reef  the  hull  impends 
Then  thundering  on  the  marble  crag  descends. 
Her  ponderous  bulk  the  dire  concussion  feels, 
And  o'er  upheaving  surges  wounded  reels — 
Again  she  plunges  !    Hark  !    A  second  shock 
Bilges  the  splitting  vessel  on  the  rock. 
Down  on  the  Vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  cast  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke 
With  strong  convulsion  rends  the  solid  oak. 
Ah,  Heaven  ! — behold  her  crashing  ribs  divide ! 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruins  o'er  the  tide. 

Thirty  seamen  who  clung  to  the  rigging  of  the 
mainmast  are  dashed  on  a  broken  crag,  caught  in 
the  oozy  tangles,  and  battle  in  vain  against  the 
billows.  Three,  with  Palemon,  leave  the  deck  on 
a  rude  raft ;  one  only  is  thrown  alive  on  shore. 
Pvodmond  in  sinking  grasps  at  Albert  and  draws 
him  beneath  the  waves,  his  last  thoughts  and  his  last 
prayer  are  for  his  wife  and  child.  Five  only  remain 
clinging  to  the  mast  as  it  drives  shoreward,  one  of 
them  Arion.  A  billow  overwhelms  them,  tearing 
away  the  two  who  are  next  Arion. 

Another  billow  bursts  in  boundless  roar, 
Arion  sinks,  and  memory  views  no  more. 


But  his  sense  returns  to  the  confusion  of  the 
wreck. 

Those  two  who  scramble  on  the  adjacent  rocks 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelmed,  and  never  rise  again. 

Three  only,  Arion  being  one,  attain  the  shore,  and 
find  that  it  was  Palemon  who  had  escaped  alive  from 
the  raft.  Scarcely  alive, 

While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 

His  ribs  were  dashed,  and  fractured  with  the  shock ; 

Heart-piercing  sight !  those  cheeks  so  late  arrayed 

In  beauty's  bloom  are  pale  with  mortal  shade, 

Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread 

And  clogged  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head. 

Voice  still  was  left  him ;  the  portrait  of  Anna  hung 
from  his  neck,  the  one  thing  he  had  sought  to  save. 
He  poured  his  last  thoughts  into  Arion's  ear,  and 
died  as  he  uttered  the  words,  "  All  thoughts  of 
happiness  on  earth  are  vain."  The  poem  then  ends 
with  the  lament  of  Arion,  and  his  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  Greek  country  people  come  down 
to  the  coast, 

behold  the  waves  o'erspread 

With  shattered  rafts  and  corpses  of  the  dead ; 

Three  still  alive,  benumbed  and  faint  they  find 

In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined. 

The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  pain, 

The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  sustain ; 

With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 

And  lead  them  trembling  from  the  fatal  shore. 

These  are  the  last  lines  of  William  Falconer's 
"  Shipwreck,"  but  there  follows  an  "  Occasional 
Elegy  "  which  tells  that  tidings  of  the  wreck,  sent  in 
a  letter  from  Arion,  caxised  Anna  to  pine  and  die: 

A  longer  date  of  woe,  the  widowed  wife 

Her  lamentable  lot  afflicted  bore ; 
Yet  both  were  rescued  from  the  chains  of  life 

Before  Arion  reached  his  native  shore. 

The  rest  is  a  dirge  for  the  drowned  sailors. 


Charles  Churchill's  "  Rosciad  "  of  nearly  the  same 
date  as  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck  " — it  was  published 
one  year  earlier,  in  Mai'ch,  1761,  when  its  author's 
age  was  thirty — was  a  metrical  satire  on  the  actors 
of  his  day  that  tried  each  by  the  standard  of  un- 
affected truth  which  Garrick  had  set  up.  It  closed 
with  hearty  recognition  of  the  genius  of  the  true 
artist. 

When  in  the  features  all  the  soul's  portrayed, 
And  passions  such  as  Garrick' s  are  displayed 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught, 
Each  start  is  Nature,  and  each  pause  is  thought. 
When  Eeason  yields  to  Passion's  wild  alarms, 
And  the  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms, 
What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  player 
For  pausing  here  when  cool  sense  pauses  there  ? 
While  working  from  the  heart  the  fire  I  trace, 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face, 
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Whilst  in  each  sound  I  hear  the  very  man, 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 
Let  wits,  like  spiders,  from  the  tortured  brain 
Finedraw  the  critic-web  with  curious  pain  ! 
The  Gods — a  kindness  I  with  thanks  must  pay — 
Have  formed  mo  of  a  ccarser  kind  of  clay ; 
Not  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  pain  diseased, 
A  poor  dull  creature  still  with  Nature  pleased ; 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Garrick,  I  agree, 
And  pleased  with  Nature  must  be  pleased  with  thee. 


Shakespeare   closes   the   poem   by   thus    deciding 
among  the  claimants  to  the  first  place  among  actors  : 

If  manly  sense  ;  if  Nature  linked  with  Art ; 

If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 

If  powers  of  acting  vast  and  unconfined ; 

If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  joined ; 

If  strong  expression,  and  great  powers  which  lie 

Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 

If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his,  can  know, 

And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show 

Deserve  the  preference — Garrick,  take  the  chair  : 

Nor  quit  it  till  thou  place  an  equal  there. 


This  passage  was  altered  ;  but  such  contrasts,  more 
or  less  ridiculous,  are  common  enough  in  Grainger's 


There  remains  a  word  to  be  said  of  James  Grain- 
ger's "Sugar-Cane,"  published  in  1764,  the  year  of 
the  publication  of  Goldsmith's  " Traveller" — followed 
in  1770  by  his  "Deserted  Village,"  which  has  been 
given  already  in  another  volume  of  this  Library.1 
The  "Traveller"  and  "Deserted  Village"  belong  to 
the  midcurrent  of  thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  dealt  in  their  own  way 
with  essentials ;  and  from  Goldsmith  and  Cowper  we 
rather  look  forward  to  Wordsworth  than  back  to  the 
small  critics  whose  influence  we  still  feel  in  Grain- 
ger's "  Sugar-Can e."  Dr.  Grainger  began  life  as  an 
army  surgeon  during  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745  ; 
afterwards  he  sold  his  commission  and  practised  as  a 
physician  in  London.  He  had  literary  tastes  that 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others,  but  perhaps  interfered  with  his  success  in 
practice.  He  published  a  translation  of  Tibullus 
not  long  before  he  went  to  the  West  Indies.  When 
he  left  London  to  settle  as  a  physician  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's he  cured  a  lady  who  had  an  attack  of  small- 
pox during  the  voyage,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
good  position  in  the  island  by  marrying  her  daughter. 
Thus  he  had  become  the  owner  of  sugar-plantations 
when  he  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Sugar-Cane,"  pub- 
lished in  1764.  He  was  impelled  to  the  production 
of  this  West  Indian  Georgic,  because  he  desired  to  be 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration 

To  Fame's  eternal  dome,  where  Maro  reigns. 

So  he  discusses  the  soil  fit  for  caries,  fallowing,  com- 
post, holing  of  cane  lands,  alternate  holing  and  the 
weed-plough,  in  a  fashion  not  Ill-represented  by  Bos- 
well's  story  of  the  reading  of  "  The  Sugar-Cane  "  in 
manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  The  assembled 
wits  burst  out  into  a  laugh  when,  after  much  blank- 
verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  paragraph  thus : 

"  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats." 
1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pagea  395—398. 


FRONTISPIECE  TO  GRAINOER'S  "  SUGAR-CANE  "  (First  Edition,  1764). 

poem.      "  0   might " — he  is  writing  of  St.  Christo- 
pher— 

O  might  my  strain 

As  far  transcend  the  immortal  songs  of  Greece 
As  thou  the  partial  subject  of  their  praise  ! 
Thy  fame  should  float  familiar  through  the  world  : 
Each  plant  should  own  thy  cane  her  lawful  lord  ; 
Nor  should  old  Time,  song  stops  the  flight  of  Time, 
Obscure  thy  lustre  with  his  shadowy  wing. 
Scarce  less  impregnated  with  every  power 
Of  vegetation,  is  the  red  brick-mould 
That  lies  on  marly  beds. 

And  presently  he  drops  from  "  the  Nine  "  to  ask — 

Shall  the  Muse  celebrate  the  dark  deep  mould 
With  clay  or  gravel  mixed  ?    This  soil  the  cane 
With  partial  fondness  loves ;  and  oft  surveys 
Its  progeny  with  wonder. 

Having  set  forth  in  his  First  Book  the  relative 
value  of  different  situations  for  cane-growing,  and 
described  a  prosperous  and  worthy  planter,  Grainger 
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devoted  his  Second  Book  to  monkeys  and  rats, 
weeds,  flies,  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  As  for  the 
rats, 

With  Misnian  arsenic,  deleterious  bane, 

Pound  up  the  ripe  cassada's  well-rasped  root, 

And  form  in  pellets  ;  these  profusely  spread 

Hound  the  cane  groves  where  skulk  the  vermin  breed. 

Book  the  Second  ends  with  a  little  story  of  a  lover 
struck  by  lightning.  Book  the  Third  describes  the 
manner  of  work  011  a  plantation.  Book  the  Fourth 
treats  of  the  negroes — 

from  what  clime  they  spring 

It  not  imports ;  if  strength  and  youth  be  theirs. 

The  negroes  are  not  to  repine  at  their  lot,  because 
many  white  men  have  a  lot  less  happy. 

"When  first  your  Blacks  are  novel  to  the  hoe 
Study  their  humours ;  some,  soft  soothing  words ; 
Some,  presents  ;  and  some,  menaces  subdue ; 
And  some  I've  known  so  stubborn  in  their  kind 
"Whom  blows,  alas,  could  win  alone  to  toil. 

"Yet,  planter,"  adds  the  doctor,  who  was  a  most 
kindly  man — "  Yet,  planter,  let  humanity  prevail." 
If  the  Muse  had  the  making  of  the  world, 

Servants,  not  slaves ;  of  choice,  and  not  compelled ; 
The  Blacks  should  cultivate  the  cane  land  isles. 

The  conventional  humanity  of  the  poet  whose 
Muse  would  wish  negroes  to  be  voluntary  servants 
and  not  slaves,  but  whose  Muse  also  discusses — as  he 
himself  would  on  his  plantation— the  different  breeds 
of  blacks,  as  he  might  discuss  the  breeds  of  horses 
or  cattle,  may  be  contrasted  with  such  utterance  as 
that  of  William  Cowper  in  his  "  Task,"  published  in 
1785,  four  years  before  the  French  Revolution  : 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

"Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more  !     My  ear  is  pained, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 

It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own,  and  having  power 

To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys  ; 

And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 


With  stripes  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  — Then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free, 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  falL 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

I 

Of  Cowper  in  the  days  before  he  wrote  "The 
Task "  some  account  has  been  given  in  another 
volume  of  this  Library.1  Lady  Austen,  the  widow 
of  a  baronet,  had  a  sister  married  to  a  clergyman, 
living  at  Clifton,  near  Olney.  Sho  paid  a  visit  to  her 
sister  in  the  summer  of  1781,  when  Cowper,  fifty 
years  old,  and  living  at  Olney  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
was  printing  his  first  volume  of  poems,  "Table 
Talk,"  &c.  She  became  a  delightful  friend  to 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  TJnwin.  Next  year  Lady  Austen 
took  the  Olney  vicarage  as  a  summer  lodging — the 
vicar  was  non-resident  and  the  house  to  let.  The 
friends  had  then  adjoining  gardens  through  which 
they  made  a  way  from  house  to  house,  and  they 
spent  much  of  their  time  together.  The  lively 
influence  of  Lady  Austen  upon  Cowper's  life  was 
full  of  health.  It  was  she  who  tickled  his  fancy, 
one  evening,  with  the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  so  that 
he  laughed  over  it  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
must  needs  make  a  ballad  of  it  in  the  morning.  It 
was  she  who,  during  one  of  their  evening  readings 
together,  praised  blank  verse,  and  wished  that  he 
would  write  a  poem  in  that  measure  instead  of  the 
rhymed  couplets  of  his  first  volume  then  recently 
published.  She  urged  thaV  he  could  if  he  would. 
"But  what,"  he  asked,  "shall  I  write  about?"  "Oh, 
you  can  write  well  upon  anything.  Write  on  this 
sofa,"  she  said  playfully.  He  playfully  accepted 
"  The  Task,"  and  gave  the  name  of 

THE   TASK 

to  the  work  so  suggested.  It  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1783,  finished  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 
published  in  June,  1785,  by  which  time  Mrs.  Unwin's 
jealousy  had  obliged  him  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
Lady  Austen's  cheerful  friendship.  Cowper  gives 
to  the  First  of  the  Six  Books  of  his  chief  poem  the 
title  of  "  The  Sofa,"  and  begins  with  his  theme. 

1  See  "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages  375-9 ;  382-5. 
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I  sing  the  Sofa.     I  who  lately  sang 

Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 

The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand 

Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurous  flight, 

Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 

The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

The  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Then  he  imagines  playfully,  but  not  with  his 
happiest  playfulness,  the  development  of  the  sofa, 
through  the  chair  and  settee,  from  the  three-legged 
stool.  Then  the  verse  passes  to  the  restfulness  of 
the  sofa,  and  its  use  by  the  invalid. 

The  Sofa  suits 

The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true  ;  but  gouty  limb, 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk 

So  he  is  soon  off  his  sofa  and  out  in  imagination 
among  the  country  scenes  that  surround  Olney,  free 
to  follow  the  natural  current  of  his  thoughts. 
Thenceforth  Cowper's  mind  wanders  at  will  through 
the  poem  along  the  lines  of  thought  that  interest 
him  most.  The  sofa  typifies  his  home  at  Olney 
with  the  constant  friendship  of  Mrs.  Unwin;  at 
home  he  is  now  out  of  doors,  now  indoors ;  carrying 
with  him  his  thoughts,  which  extend  to  all  that 
interests  humanity,  but  are  based  always  on  love 
for  an  innocent  home-life  and  communion  with 
Nature.  He  has  not  left  the  sofa  many  minutes 
before  there  is  kind  recollection  of  his  house 
companion,  Mrs.  Unwin  : 

And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire, 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 

He  dwells  then  upon  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which,  "daily  viewed,  please  daily,"  upon 
the  sounds  as  well  as  sights  of  surrounding  nature ; 
the  charm  of  a  cottage  found  by  him  when  explor- 
ing alone  on  a  wet  winter  day,  and  called  by  them 
the  Peasant's  Nest;  the  neighbouring  park  of  the 
Throckmortons,  to  whose  gates  he  was  allowed  a 
key.  He  observes  the  play  of  leaves  and  change 
of  shadows  in  the  avenue,  the  thresher  at  his  work, 
the  mist  of  sparkling  atoms  sent  up  from  the  straw, 
and  meditates  "  by  ceaseless  action  all  that  is 
subsists." 

The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 


Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  aifords, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task  ; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs ; 
Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

He  starves  deservedly  at  home  who  does  not  go 
out  to  share  the  feast  ready  for  all  beneath  the 
open  sky.  The  broken  votaries  of  a  false  pleasure 
love  their  life.  They  fear  to  die,  "yet  scorn  the 
purposes  for  which  they  live."  The  innocent  are 
gay,  the  lark  is  gay. 

But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed. 

The  earth's  variety  indulges  the  mind  "  of  desul- 
tory man,  studious  of  change."  There  are  times 
when  the  eye  seeks  change  from  neat  enclosures  to 
sea-beaten  rocks,  or  the  uncultivated  stretch  of 
common.  The  common  suggests  the  story  of  a  heart- 
stricken  woman,  "  Crazy  Kate,"  whose  lover  died  at 
sea,  and  the  gipsies  "loud  when  they  beg,  dumb 
only  when  they  steal."  Happy  the  man  who  is 
civilised  into  a  true  sense  of  life. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 

And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 

Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there, 

Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud  and  gay 

And  gain-devoted  cities. 

Yet  cities  are  the  nurseries  of  the  arts ;  and  so  in 
London 

touched  by  Eeynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 


A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features.     Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  Sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  }-on  burning  disk 
TJndazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  ? 
In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact, 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In  London.     Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  ?    Babylon  of  old 
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Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 

A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge  ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  he  foul,  so  witty  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline  ;  more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law ; 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  ofttimes  honour  too, 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold ; 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang,  but  he  that  puts 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  Holy  "Writ,  she  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorced. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town : 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ? 

"There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth,"  says 
Cowper  to  the  city ;  and  ending  with  this  thought  the 
First  Book  of  "The  Task,"  in  the  Second  Book, 
which  he  calls  "The  Time-piece"  and  opens  with 
the  passage  above  quoted  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Grain- 
ger's  writing  upon  slaves,  he  points  with  deep  re- 
ligious earnestness  to  what  he  regards  as  the  worst 
evils  of  the  time  before  the  outburst  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  called  this  book  "  The  Time-piece," 
in  the  first  instance  because  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece is  a  familiar  companion  of  the  sofa,  like  it  an 
essential  part  of  home-life.  But  he  gave  that  title 
to  so  earnest  a  book  as  this  because  the  course  of 
time  suggested  to  his  mind  the  coming  of  judgment. 
He  points  to  a  hurricane  in  Jamaica,  to  a  great  fog 
over  Europe  in  1783,  to  the  great  earthquake  at 
Messina  in  1782.  There 

ancient  towers 

And  r^ofs  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes 
"Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
Life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death, 
Fall  prone  ;  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigours  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  the  day  that  sets  them  free. 
"Who  then  that  has  thee  would  not  hold  thee  fast, 
Freedom !  whom  they  that  lose  thee,  so  regret, 
That  even  a  judgment  making  way  for  thee 
Seems  in  their  eyes  a  mercy,  for  thy  sake. 

Seeing    judgments    in   these   things    upon    others, 
where 

none  are  clear 

And  none  than  we  more  guilty, 


Cowper  bade  England  tremble  at  her  escape,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  happiness  of  those  who  see  a  God 
employed  "in  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life." 
It  is  here  that  Cowper  exclaims  : 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year,  most  part,  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as  smooth. 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet, 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight, — when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 
That  we  were  born  her  children  ;  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !    They  have  fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory :  one  in  arms, 
And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 
And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.     Chatham  still 
Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown 
If  any  wronged  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
Those  suns  are  set.     Oh  rise  some  other  such! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Then  follows  satire  upon  the  effeminacy  of  the  day, 
blended  with  expression  of  the  poet's  sense  of  his 
vocation  : 

Studious  of  song, 

And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 
I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 
Be  loudest  in  their  praise  who  do  no  more. 

If  the  poet  speak  in  vain,  what  does  the  preacher  1 
Here  Cowper  joins  the  throng  of  poets  who  have 
again  and  again  set  forth  contrasted  pictures  of  the 
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true  and  the  false  pastor  ;  his  chief  type  of  the  false 
pastor  being  the  affected  fashionable  preacher  in  a 
fashionable  London  church  : 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation. 

Then  follows  warm-hearted  satire  on  the  shallow 
untruths  of  town-life.  The  man  about  town  who 
starves  that  he  may  wear  fine  clothes, 

dines  late,  but  soon  enough, 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  dispatch, 
To  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half-price. 
You  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 
His  daily  fare  as  delicate.    Alas ! 
He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet. 
The  Rout  is  Folly's  circle,  which  she  draws 
With  magic  wand.     So  potent  is  the  spell, 
That  none  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring, 
Unless  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace,  escape. 
There  we  grow  early  grey,  but  never  wise  ; 
There  form  connections,  but  acquire  no  friend  ; 
Solicit  pleasure,  hopeless  of  success ; 
Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 
For  second  childhood  ;  and  devote  old  age 
To  sports  which  only  childhood  could  excuse. 
There  they  are  happiest  who  dissemble  best 
Their  weariness ;  and  they  the  most  polite 
Who  squander  time  and  treasure  with  a  smile, 
Though  at  their  own  destruction. 

Unrestrained  profusion  has  spread  misery,  and 

eats  up  all 

That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use. 


Wise    Discipline,    neglected, 
Colleges  and  Halls, 


ceased   to    dwell    in 


Then  Study  languished,  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot-tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind,  precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 

Next   comes  a   picture   of   licentious   student   life, 
where 

what  was  learned, 

If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot, 

And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 

And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 

Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 

And  vicious  pleasures. 

"All  are  not  such."      A  tender  recollection  of  his 
dead   brother    John,    who   was   of    Benet   College, 


Cambridge,  here  blends  with  Cowper's  verse ;  and 
then  he  ends  this  book  of  "  The  Task  "  as  he  began 
it,  with  a  sense  of  evils  that  made  England  weak. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed, 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows.     Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder,  if  discharged  into  the  world, 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight, 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine. 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war, 
With  such  artillery  armed.     Vice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His  birthplace  and  his  dam  ?     The  country  mourns, 
Mourns  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  the  edifice  that  Policy  has  raised, 
Swarms  in  all  quarters ;  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them  ;  and  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found  : 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue.    Else,  let  the  arraigned 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  charge. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Third  Book  of  "  The  Task  " 
— "  The  Garden " — in  which  Cowper  returns  in 
imagination  to  his  home  at  Olney,  he  admits  that 
he,  when 

called 

To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due, 
To  tell  its  slumbers,  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
Has  rambled  wide  :  in  country,  city,  seat 
Of  academic  fame  (howe'er  deserved) 
Long  held  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last. 

But  now  he  means  to  tread  a  cleanlier  road.  To 
what  purpose  is  his  satire  upon  those  who  will  not 
hear] 

'Twere  wiser  far 

For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scenes, 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or  vine, 
My  languid  limbs  when  Summer  sears  the  plains, 
Or  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa, 

to  muse  by  the  fireside  with  his  partners  in  retreat. 

Domestic  happiness,  thpu  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall, — 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure 
Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee,  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup, — 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue !     In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change, 
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And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 

Again  he  glances  at  the  freedom  given  to  un- 
masked vice  in  his  day  : 

Well  dressed,  well  bred, 
And  well  equipped,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door. 

For  him,  under  peril  of  the  taint  of  blood  that 
obliged  him  to  avoid  insanity  by  living  a  quiet 
and  secluded  life,  a  life  of  contemplation  was 
appointed. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
"With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

And  why  should  he  care  for  any  of  these  things 
that  afflict  him  ?  He  has  left  the  world,  and  what  is 
it  to  him  1 

"  'Twere  well,"  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows  — 
"  'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.     What's  the  world  to  you  r1 " 
Much.     I  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk, 
As  sweet  as  charity,  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  ?     Pierce  my  vein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well.     Apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own :  and  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  ? 

It  is  not  much  that  he  knows,  or  that  any  know ; 
but  philosophy  has  eyes  when  she  has  been  baptised 
in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage  ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
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And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  !  for  deep  discernment  praised 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream ; 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

Again  rises  the  praise   of  "  domestic   life    in   rural 
leisure  passed,"  and  love  of  nature  for  itself. 

They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade ; 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 

Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 

Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 

And  clamours  of  the  field  ?     Detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain, 

That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 

Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 

With  eloquence  that  agonies  inspire, 

Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs  ! 

Vain  tears,  alas !  and  sighs  that  never  find 

A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls. 

Well, — one  at  least  is  safe.     One  sheltered  hare 

Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 

Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 

Has  made  at  last  familiar,  she  has  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 

Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 

Yes, — thou  mayst  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 

That  feeds  thee  ;  thou  mayst  frolic  on  the  floor 

At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 

To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed : 

For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 

All  that  is  human  in  me  to  protect 

Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 

If  I  survive  thee  I  will  dig  thy  grave  ; 

And  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 

I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 

Even  in  his  rest  the  poet  seeks  to  direct  his  mind 
"to  its  just  point— the  service  of  mankind." 

He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, — 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it, — has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it, — and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life, — 
Has  business  ;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise  and  to  be  praised ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms 
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Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self-sequestered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys, 
"\Vith  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart, 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph 
Which  neatly  she  prepares  ;  then  to  his  book 
Wrll  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft 
As  aught  occurs  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment  digested  well. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares, 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  Labour  needs  his  watchful  eye, 
Oft  loitering  lazily  if  not  o'erseen, 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct, 
But  much  performs  himself. 

Now  follow  home  occupations  of  the  garden  in 
which  Cowper  took  delight.  He  writes  playfully 
upon  the  growing  of  cucumbers,  and  much  better 
than  Grainger  wrote  upon  the  growing  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  secluded  poet,  with  his  deep  love  of  the 
God  whose  work  he  sees  in  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature  and  with  his  deep  interest  in  man,  even  from 
the  peace  of  his  garden  at  Olney,  feels  that  for 
others  there  is  possible  a  noble  life  in  conflict  among 
tumults  of  the  world,  but  not  for  him. 

To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe. 

He  had,  indeed,  fled  to  a  refuge  where  his  poet's  nature 
felt  every  throb  of  the  deeper  life  of  his  time,  and 
there  was  no  English  poet  in  the  years  before  1789 
who  expressed  with  a  fervour  equal  to  Cowper's  the 
pure  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression,  con- 
tempt of  the  artificial  life  of  which  all  Europe  was 
growing  weary,  and  yearning  for  the  truth  that 
should  make  all  men  free.  But  his  mind  could  only 
work  when  there  was  peace  in  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Of  his  Olney  home  he  said : 

Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here  ? 
Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  friendship,  peace, 
No  loose  or  wanton  though  a  wandering  muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 

But  London  is  again  in  his  thought  as  at  the  close 
of  this  book  of  "The  Task"  he  leaves  his  quiet 
garden  ; — London, 

in  whom  I  see 

Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 

And  all  that  I  abhor. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  "The  Task"  has  for  its  theme 
"The  Winter  Evening"  at  Olney,  but  the  first  note  of 
the  book  is  that  of  the  postman's  horn — the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  outer  world,  in  letters.  He 
brings  the  newspaper. 


The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Then  comes  at  once  the  thought  of  contrast  between, 
this  peace  and  the  uneasy  evenings  that  many  pass 
in  the  great  Babel  of  the  town. 

I  behold 

The  tumult,  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man, 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he<  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 

He  speaks  lovingly  of  Winter,  and  of  the  happiness 
of  Winter  Evening  in  an  innocent  and  quiet  home, 
not  omitted  even  from  among  its  pleasures  rest  of  a 
soul  "that  does  not  always  think." 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed. 

His  depth  of  interest  in  social  questions  Cowper 
knew  to  be  natural. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed  :  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

But  men  culled  and  arranged  into  artificial  societies 
are  the  same  flowers  bound  and  bundled  close  to 
fill  some  crowded  vase.  They  wither  before  their 
time.  In  true  society  each  has  his  place. 

Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents  :  and  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs  .• 
To  rnonarchs  dignity  ;  to  judges  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wished. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth    Books   are    entitled   "The 
Winter  Morning  Walk"  and  "The  Winter  Walk  at 
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Noon."  The  Fifth,  opening  with  winter  life  scenery 
in  the  country  about  Olney,  slips  presently  from  ice 
at  Olney,  by  association  of  ideas,  to  the  ice  palace 
built  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Anna  in 
1740, 

a  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

This  brings  the  poet's  thought  to  the  false  glories  of 
the  world  ;  one  of  them  war.  Great  princes  have 
great  playthings, 

But  war's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

The  most  intense  expression  of  Cowper's  sympathy 
with  the  revolt  of  intellect  and  feeling  against  the 
despotisms  that  were  then  tottering  to  their  fall  is 
in  this  Fifth  Book  of  "  The  Task."  Take  these  lines, 
for  example,  which  precede  the  noble  burst  of  indig- 
nation at  that  great  symbol  of  human  oppression,  the 
Bastille,  which  have  been  quoted  in  another  volume 
of  this  Library  as  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  its 
time.1 

We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.    We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  them  :  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free  : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.     King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers, 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ours, 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  State, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours  : 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you  ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth, 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes  ; 
We,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake. 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free  ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undiscerning  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 
The  State  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foiled, 
And  forced  to  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought, 

1  See  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  page  399. 


Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 

And  pity  for  her  loss.     But  that's  a  cause 

Not  often  unsuccessful ;  power  usurped 

Is  weakness  when  opposed ;  conscious  of  wrong, 

'Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 

But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 

Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 

All  that  the  contest  calls  for ;  spirit,  strength, 

The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts, 

The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek. 

Then,  after  the  denunciation  of  the  Bastille,  Cowper 

adds : 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
,    Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 

The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets, 

In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 

By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 

Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  State, 

Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free, 

My  native  nook  of  earth !     Thy  clime  is  rude, 

Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 

All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine  ; 

Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 

And  plausible  than  social  life  requires, 

And  thou  bast  need  of  discipline  and  art 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  nature's  bounty— that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 

In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve, 

Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl ; 

Yet  being  free  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 

But  once  enslaved,  farewell !    I  could  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently,  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

And  the  book  closes,  in  the  spirit  of  Milton,  with  the 
highest  sense  of  freedom  : 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside. 

In  the  last  book  of  "The  Task"— "The  Winter 
Walk  at  Noon  " — Cowper's  opening  note  is  of  sym- 
pathy ;  he  recalls  sadly  the  imperfect  sympathy  of 
his  youth  with  his  father ;  cause  of  half  the  sorrow 
of  life  is 

not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 

Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good. 

Then  he  paints  a  winter's  day  at  noon  : 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood, 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon. 
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Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 

And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 

The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 

And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 

Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 

The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 

Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, 

And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower 

Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 

The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 

Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 

The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 

And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed  : 

Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 

Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Cowper  dwells  next  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  to 
which,  by  familiarity,  we  become  dull;  so  looking 
through  nature  up  to  God.  This  leads  to  repudia- 
tion of  the  cruelty  of  man  towards  the  animals  with 
whom  we  share  the  world.  The  cruel  acts,  no  doubt, 
have  each  their  record. 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never. 

Why  should  we  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
animals  about  us?  Though  they  have  not  man's 
reason  or  capacity  for  higher  life,  if  not  too  proud 
to  stoop  we  may  learn  from  them 

many  a  good 

And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too, 
Barely  exemplified  among  ourselves  : 
Attachment  never  to  be  weaned  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune,  proof  alike 
Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect ; 


Fidelity  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp  ;  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life, 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

Man  praises  man  abundantly. 

And  I,  contented  with  an  humble  theme, 
Have  poured  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  nature,  where  it  creeps  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  clear, 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutes. 


But  the  groans  of  nature  have  an  end. 
day  to  look  for  in  which 


There  is  a 


error  has  no  place : 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away  : 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.     In  the  heart 

No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 

But  all  is  harmony  and  love. 

All  things  tend  heavenward. 

He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  even  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come. 

Thus  Cowper  expressed  the  hope  of  the  best 
minds  in  Europe  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew 
to  its  close.  In  the  spring-time  of  its  last  year, 
1799,  Thomas  Campbell,  when  not  yet  quite  twenty- 
two  years  old,  published  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
last  words  of  the  dying  eighteenth  century  to  th;it 
in  which  we  live.  The  young  poet's  theme  was  the 
Hope  of  the  nations,  the  Hope  of  the  advancing 
race  of  man,  that  shall  not  cling  for  ever  to  the 
errors  of  the  past. 

Shall  war's  polluted  banner  ne'er  be  furled  ? 
Shall  crimes  and  tyrants  cease  but  with  the  world  ? 
What !  are  thy  triumphs  sacred  Truth  belied  ? 
Why  then  hath  Plato  lived,  or  Sidney  died  ? 

Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination  "  had  been 
the  pompous  parent  of  a  small  family  of  poetical 
"  Pleasures."  Samuel  Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  first  published  in  1792,  was  still  read 
when  it  suggested  to  Campbell  a  poem  of  like  form, 
but  warmed  with  a  real  tire,  not  of  the  past,  but  of 
the  future — not  of  Memory,  but  of  Hope. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century  let 
us  now  turn  from  memories  of  the  large  efforts  of 
our  poets  to  like  memories  of  our  prose  writers. 
When  we  have  reached  with  these  also  the  border 
of  our  century,  a  third  section  may  show  briefly 
how  poets  and  prose  writers  have  worked  together 
to  fulfil  its  hope. 
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OENAMENT.     (From  the  Volume  printed  by  Frobenius,  "  l)e  Optima  Reipublica  Statu,"  coida 
Move's  "  Utopia."    Ed.  Basle.    1518.) 


§11.    LONGER   PROSE    WORKS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MORE'S    "UTOPIA." 


INITIAL.     (From  More' s  "Epigrams." 
Ed.  Basil.    1520.) 


OLUMES  of  this 
Library  illustrating 
English  Religion 
and  containing 
Shorter  Works  in 
English  Prose  have 
given  many  exam- 
ples of  our  earlier 
Prose  Literature, 
which  was  chiefly 
religious.  King  Al- 
fred, ^Elfric,  the 
Ancren  Riwle,  prose 
of  Wiclif,  and  of 
Chaucer,  and  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville ; 

Pecock's  " Represser ;"  Arthurian  romance;  prose  of 
Caxton,  prose  of  Fisher  and  More,  of  Tyndale,  Colet, 
Latimer;  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  and  of  Roger  Ascham; 
of  Lyly's  "Euphues"  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  Sidney's 
"Defence  of  Poesy,"  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
and  other  books,  leave  us  here  almost  free  to  begin  at 
once  with  larger  works  of  the  prose-writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  "  Utopia  "  we  have  referred 
only :  for  a  quotation  from  More's  sketch  of  "  The 
Religion  of  the  Utopians,"  deferring  to  this  place  a 
fuller  showing  of  the  substance  of  the  book. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when 
he  wrote  "  Utopia."  It  was  written  by  him  in 
Latin,  and  first  printed  at  Louvain  late  in  the  year 
1516,  not  by  More  himself,  but  by  his  friends  in 
Flanders,  Erasmus,  Peter  Giles,  and  others.  More 
then  revised  the  book  himself,  for  an  edition  printed 
by  Frobenius,  at  Basle,  in  November,  1518.  It  was 
reprinted  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  still  in  the  original 
Latin,  and  it  was  not  published  in  any  form  in 

1  See  "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  page  146. 


England  until  the  appearance  of  the  first  English 
translation.  The  translator  was  Ralph  Robinson, 
and  through  his  good  oifices  the  first  appearance  of 
"  Utopia  "  in  England  was  as  an  English  book,  pub- 
lished in  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  in  the  year  1551,  and 
in  1556  reprinted  after  revision. 

More's  "  Utopia "  was  a  political  satire  on  the 
vanities  of  statecraft  and  the  shortcomings  of  what 
then  passed  for  the  highest  form  of  civilised  society. 
Its  customs  were  weighed  in  the  philosopher's 
balance,  and  found  wanting.  The  New  World  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Cabots  and  by  Columbus  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  sixteenth  imagination  was  stirred  by 
the  Latin  book,  published  in  1507,  in  which  Amerigo 
Vespucci — after  whom  America  was  named — de- 
scribed his  four  voyages ;  a  narrative  of  which  More 
spoke  as  being  "  abroad  in  every  man's  hand."  Ves- 
pucci, in  the  account  of  his  fourth  voyage,  tells  of 
twenty-four  men  left  in  a  fort,  with  arms  and  pro- 
vision for  six  months.  More  imagines  a  traveller, 
whom  he  calls  Raphael  Hythloday,  to  have  been 
one  of  these  twenty-four  men. ;  to  have  made 
with  companions  further  exploration  of  his  own 
about  the  region  of  the  New  World ;  and  so  to 
have  come  upon  the  otherwise  unknown  island  of 
Utopia.  The  name  Utopia  is  formed  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "  no  place ; "  and  Hythlo- 
day from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "expert  about 
trifles."  While  playfully  trifling  with  the  impos- 
sible constitution  of  an  island  that  is  Nowhere,  More 
touches  in  every  page  with  fine  irony  upon  the  actual 
state  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  in  his 
time.  Sometimes  the  satire  takes  the  form  of  praise, 
in  which  the  irony  was  manifest  to  every  reader 
while  the  book  was  new.  Although  the  word  Utopian 
is  now  taken  to  characterise  a  scheme  of  which  the 
hope  rests  upon  impossible  conditions,  a  scheme 
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wholly  unpractical,  there  were  few  more  practical 
books  published  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  than  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "  Utopia."  It  spoke  words  of  deep 
earnest  in  the  manner  of  a  jest,  and  could  draw  men's 
eyes  to  the  most  sacred  and  substantial  abuses  while 
it  seemed  intent  on  blowing  bubbles  in  the  air. 
More  wrote  his  book  in  Flanders,  whither  he  had 
been  sent,  in  May,  1515,  with  Cuthbert  Tunstall  and 
others  to  confer  with  ambassadors  of  the  Archduke 
of  Austria — who,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen,  became 
King  of  Spain  in  1516  as  Charles  I.,  and  two  or 
three  years  afterwards  Emperor  as  Charles  V. — 
touching  a  treaty  of  alliance.  They  went  in  May, 
1515,  and  were  about  six  months  in  Flanders. 
While  there  they  had  business  with  Antwerp,  and 
More  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Peter  Giles 
— Latinised  ^Egidius — a  man  of  unusual  culture,  then 
about  twenty-six  years  old,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
municipality  of  Antwerp.  In  1515  More  wrote  what 
is  now  the  second  part  of  "Utopia" — the  description 
of  the  island.  The  first  part  was  written  as  an  intro- 
duction in  the  year  1516,  and  the  book  was  printed 
at  Louvain  in  November  or  December,  1516.  In 
February,  1517,  Erasmus  was  advising  a  correspon- 
dent to  send  for  "  Utopia,"  if  he  had  not  yet  read  it, 
and  if  he  wished  to  see  the  true  soui'ce  of  all  political 
evils.  In  March,  1517,  Erasmus  spoke  of  a  burgo- 
master at  Antwerp  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
book  that  he  knew  it  all  by  heart. 

In  the  translation  by  Ralph  Robinson  thus  the 
book  begins,  with  fact  that  slides  into  fiction  upon 
the  first  meeting  with  Hythloday  outside  the  great 
church  at  Antwerp  : — 

The  moste  victorious  and  triumphant  Kyng  of  Englande 
Henrye  the  eyght  of  that  name,  in  al  roial  vertues,  a  Prince 
most  perelesse,  hadde  of  late  in  controuersie  with  Charles, 
the  right  highe  and  mightye  Kyng  of  Castell,  weighty  mat- 
ters, and  of  great  importaunce.  For  the  debatement  and 
final  determination  wherof,  the  kynges  Maiesty  sent  me 
Ambassadour  into  Flaunders,  ioyned  in  Commission  with 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  man  doutlesse  out  of  comparison,  and 
whom  the  Kynges  Maiestie  of  late,  to  the  great  reioysynge  of 
all  men,  dyd  preferre  to  the  office  of  Maister  of  the  Holies.1 

But  of  this  mannes  prayses  I  wyll  saye  nothyng,  not 
bicause  I  doo  feare  that  small  credence  shalbe  geuen  to  the 
testimonye  that  cometh  out  of  a  frendes  mouthe :  but  bicause 
his  vertue  and  lernyng  be  greater,  and  of  more  excellency, 
then  that  I  am  able  to  praise  them :  and  also  in  all  places  so 
famous  and  so  perfectly  well  knowne,  that  they  neede  not, 
nor  oughte  not  of  me  to  bee  praysed,  vnlesse  I  woulde  seeme 
to  shew,  and  set  furth  the  brightnes  of  the  sonne  with  a  can- 
dell,  as  the  Prouerbe  saieth.  There  mette  vs  at  Bruges  (for 
thus  it  was  before  agreed)  thei  whom  their  Prince  hadde  for 
that  matter  appoynted  Commissioners :  excellent  men  all. 
The  chiefe  and  the  head  of  theym  wks  the  Maregraue  (as 
thei  call  him)  of  Bruges,  a  right  honorable  man :  but  the 
wisest  and  the  best  spoken  of  them  was  George  Temsicc,  pro- 
uost  of  Casselses,  -  a  man,  not  only  b}-  lernj^g,  but  also  by 

1  Cuthbert  Tunstall  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1522,  and  Tyndale 
vainly  hoped  to  find  maintenance  by  an  appointment  in  his  household 
while  translating  the  New  Testament  into  English.  ID  1530  Tunstall 
became  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  1559,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
deprived  for  refusing  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  Casxclscs,  Cassel,  now  a  French  town  in  the  department  du  Kord, 
then  belonged  to  the  Netherlands. 


nature  of  singular  eloquence,  and  in  the  lawes  profoundly 
learned :  but  in  reasonynge,  and  debatyng  of  matters  what 
by  his  naturall  witte,  and  what  by  daily  exercise,  surely  he 
hadde  few  fellowes.  After  that  we  had  once  or  twise  mette, 
and  vpon  certayne  poyntes  or  articles  coulde  not  fully  or 
throughly  agree,  they  for  a  certayne  space  tooke  their  leaue 
of  vs,  and  departed  to  Bruxelle,  there  to  know  their  Princes 
pleasure.  I  in  the  meane  time  (for  so  my  busines  laye) 
wente  streighte  thence  to  Antwerpe.  Whiles  I  was  there 
abidynge,  often  times  amonge  other,  but  whiche  to  me  was 
more  welcome  then  annye  other,  dyd  visite  me  one  Peter 
Giles,  a  citisen  of  Antwerpe,  a  man  there  in  his  countrey  of 
honest  reputation,  and  also  preferred  to  high  promotions, 
worthy  truly  of  the  hyghest.  For  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
the  yong  man  be  in  learnyng,  or  in  honestye  more  excellent. 
For  he  is  bothe  of  wonderf  ull  vertuous  conditions,  and  also 
singularly  wel  learned,  and  towardes  all  sortes  of  people 
excedyng  gentyll:  But  towardes  his  frendes  so  kynde  herted, 
so  louyng,  so  faithf ull,  so  trustye,  and  of  so  earnest  affection 
that  it  were  verye  harde  in  any  place  to  fynde  a  man,  that 
with  him  in  all  poyntes  of  frendshippe  maye  be  compared. 
No  man  can  be  more  lowlye  or  courteous.  No  man  vseth 
lesse  simulation  or  dissimulation,  in  no  man  is  more  prudent 
simplicitie.  Besides  this,  he  is  in  his  talke  and  communica- 
tion so  merye  and  pleasaunte,  yea  and  that  withoute  harme, 
that  throughe  his  gentyll  intertaynement,  and  his  sweete 
and  delectable  communication,  in  me  was  greatly  abated  and 
diminished  the  feruente  desyre  that  I  had  to  see  my  natiue 
countrey,  my  wyfe  and  my  chyldren,  whom  then  I  dyd  muche 
longe  and  couete  to  see,  because  that  at  that  time  I  had  been 
more  then.  iiii.  Monethes  from  them.  Vpon  a  certayne  daye 
when  I  hadde  herde  the  diuine  seruice  in  our  Ladies  Churche, 
which  is  the  fayrest,  the  most  gorgeous  and  curious  Churche 
of  buyldyng  in  all  the  Citie,  and  also  most  frequented  of 
people,  and  the  seruice  beynge  doone,  was  readye  to  go  home 
to  my  lodgynge,  I  chaunced  to  espye  this  foresayde  Peter 
talkynge  with  a  certain  Straunger,  a  man  well  stricken  in 
age,  with  a  blacke  sonneburned  face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a 
cloke  cast  homly  about  his  shoulders,  whome,  by  his  fauoure 
and  apparell  f  urthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.  But  the 
sayde  Peter  seyng  me,  came  vnto  me,  and  saluted  me. 

And  as  I  was  aboute  to  answere  him :  see  you  this  man, 
sayth  he  (and  therewith  he  poynted  to  the  man,  that  I  sawe 
hym  talkynge  with  before).  I  was  mynded,  quod  he,  to 
brynge  him  strayghte  home  to  you. 

He  should  haue  ben  very  welcome  to  me,  sayd  I,  for  your 
sake. 

Nay  (quod  he)  for  his  owne  sake,  if  you  knewe  him  :  for 
there  is  no  man  thys  day  liuyng,  that  can  tell  you  of  so 
manye  straunge  and  vnknowen  peoples,  and  Countreyes,  as 
this  man  can.  And  I  know  wel  that  you  be  very  desirous  to 
heare  of  suche  newes. 

Then  I  coniectured  not  farre  amisse  (quod  I)  for  euen  at 
the  first  syght,  I  iudged  him  to  be  a  mariner. 

Naye  (quod  he)  there  ye  were  greatly  deceyued :  he  hath 
sailed  in  deede,  not  as  the  mariner  Palinure,  but  as  the 
experte  and  prudent  prince  Vlisses :  Yea,  rather  as  the 
auncient  and  sage  Philosopher  Plato.  For  this  same  Kaphaell' 
Hythlodaye  (for  this  is  his  name)  is  very  well  lerned  in  the 
Latine  tongue :  but  profounde  and  excellent  in  the  Greko 
language.  Wherin  he  euer  bestowed  more  studye  then  in 
the  Latine,  bycause  he  had  geuen  himselfe  wholy  to  the  study 
of  Philosophy.  Wherof  he  knew  that  ther  is  nothyng  ex- 
tante  in  Latine,  that  is  to  anye  purpose,  sauynge  a  few  of 
Senecaes,  and  Ciceroes  dooyngcs.  His  patrimonye  that  he 
was  borne  vnto,  he  lefte  to  his  brethern  (for  he  is  a  Portu- 
gall  boine)  and  for  th.3  desire  that  he  had  to  see,  and  knowe 
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the  farre  Countreyes  of  tho  worlde,  he  ioyned  himselfo  in 
company  with  Amerike  Vespuce,  and  in  the.  iii.  last  voyages 
of  those,  iiii.  that  be  nowc  in  printe,  and  abrode  in  eucry 
manncs  handes,  he  continued  styll  in  his  company,  sauyng 
that  in  the  last  voyage  he  came  not  home  agayne  with  him. 
For  he  made  suche  meanes  and  shift,  what  by  intretaunce, 
and  what  by  importune  sute,  that  he  gotte  licence  of  mays- 
ter  Americke  (though  it  were  sore  against  his  wyll)  to  be  one 
of  the.  xxiiii.  whiche  in  the  ende  of  the  last  voyage  were  left 
in  the  countrey  of  Gulike.1  He  was  therefore  lefte  behynde 
for  hys  mynde  sake,  as  one  that  tooke  more  thoughte  and 
•care  for  trauailyng,  then  dyenge  :  hauyng  customably  in  his 
mouth  these  saiynges.  He  that  hathe  no  graue,  is  couered 
with  the  skye  :  and,  the  way  to  heauen  out  of  all  places  is  of 
like  length  and  distaunce.  Which  fantasy  of  his  (if  God 
liad  not  ben  his  better  frende)  he  had  surely  bought  full 


the  departyng  of  Vespuce,  he  and  his  fellowes  that  taried 
behynde  in  Gulicke,  began  by  litle  and  litle,  throughe  fayre 
and  gentle  speache,  to  wynne  the  loue  and  fauoure  of  the 
people  of  that  countreye,  insomuche  that  within  shorte  space, 
they  dyd  dwell  amonges  them,  not  only  harmlesse,  but  also 
occupiyng  •  with  them  verye  familiarly.  He  tolde  vs  also, 
that  they  were  in  high  reputation  and  fauour  with  a  certayne 
great  man  (whose  name  and  Countreye  is  nowe  quite  out  of 
my  remembraunce)  which  of  his  mere  liberalitie  dyd  bcare  the 
costes  and  charges  of  him  and  his  fyue  companions.  And  besides 
that  gaue  theim  a  trustye  guyde  to  conducte  them  in  their 
iourney  (which  by  water  was  in  botes,  and  by  land  in  wagons) 
and  to  brynge  theim  to  other  Princes  with  verye  frendlye 
commendations.  Thus  after  manye  dayes  iourneys,  he  sayd, 
they  founde  townes,  and  Cities,  and  weale  publiques,  full  of 
people,  gouerned  by  good  and  holsome  lawes. 


THE  TALK  WITH  BAPHAEL  HYTHLODAY.    (From  More's  Edition  of  "  Utopia,"  ed. 
fYobeiiius,  1518.) 


deare.  But  after  the  departynge  of  Mayster  Vespuce,  when 
he  had  trauialed  thorough  and  aboute  many  Countreyes  with. 
v.  of  his  companions  Gulikianes,2  at  the  last  by  merueylous 
chaunce  he  arriued  in  Taprobane,3  from  whence  he  went  to 
Caliquit,4  where  he  chaunced  to  fynde  certayne  of  hys  Coun- 
treye shippes,  wherein  he  retourned  agayne  into  his  Coun- 
treye, nothynge  lesse  then  looked  for. 

All  this  when  Peter  hadde  tolde  me :  I  thanked  him  for 
his  gentle  kindnesse,  that  he  had  vouchsafed  to  brynge  me  to 
the  speache  of  that  man,  whose  communication  he  thoughte 
shoulde  be  to  me  pleasaunte,  and- acceptable.  And  therewith 
I  tourned  me  to  Eaphaell.  And  when  wee  hadde  haylsed5  eche 
other  :  and  had  spoken  these  commune  woordes,  that  bee  cus- 
tomablye  spoken  at  the  first  meting,  and  acquaintaunce  of 
straungers,  we  went  thence  to  my  house,  and  there  in  my 
gardaine  vpon  a  bench  couered  with  greene  torues,6  we  satte 
downe  talkyng  together.  There  he  tolde  vs,  how  that  after 


1  In  Gulike.    This  word  belongs  to  Ralph.  Robinson's  translation. 
More  refers  to  those  whom  Vespucci  left  behind  "in  the  cattle." 

2  Gulikianes.    More  wrote  here  "  Castellani." 

3  Taprobane,  Ceylon. 

*  Caliquit,  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

5  Haylsed,  embraced,  saluted ;   from  First-English  "  healsian,"  to 
clasp  round  the  neck.    ("  Heals,''  the  neck.) 

6  Torues,  turfs,  sods. 


Hythloclay  saw  many  kinds  of  people  and  of  ships, 
and  made  friends  by  teaching  their  expert  mariners 
the  use  of  the  loadstone.  "We  asked  chiefly,"  says 
More,  "  of  the  various  ways  in  which  men  live  in 
civil  polity  together.  But  as  for  monsters,  because 
they  be  no  news,  of  them  we  were  nothing  inqui- 
sitive." 

More  proposes  at  this  time  only  to  repeat  what  was 
told  by  Hythloday  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and 
ordinances  of  the  Utopians.  But  first  he  will  give 
some  account  of  the  discourse  that  caused  their  Com- 
monwealth to  be  mentioned.  This  discourse,  serving 
as  introduction  to  the  account  of  Utopia,  forms  the 
first  part  of  More's  book ;  although  last  written,  it 
stands  first,  in  the  manner  of  a  preface.  Through  its 
imaginary  dialogue  More  managed  to  speak  his  mind 
on  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  in  his  time;  the 


7  Occupying,  trading.  In  Latin,  "  ocoupare  pecuniam,"  to  occupy 
money,  used  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  was  to  put  it  out  at  interest 
to  any  one ;  and  to  occupy,  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing  bought,  was 
to  invest  in  a  purchase.  There  is  this  Old  English  use  of  the  word 
to  represent  trade  or  investment  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  pieces  of 
money  (Luke  xir.  13),  "And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered 
them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come." 
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lust  of  foreign  conquest  by  the  kings  then  living,  and 
substitution  of  the  wrongs  of  war  for  the  duties  of 
peace  in  a  just  care  for  the  well-being  of  their  people; 
the  much  hanging  of  offenders,  side  by  side  with  the 
creation  instead  of  the  removal  of  occasions  of  offence. 
More,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  king's  wilfulness,  at 
first  withdrew  himself  from  opportunities  of  taking 
rank  among  Henry  VIII.'s  advisers ;  and  after  he 
had  been  drawn  into  the  royal  service,  the  king's 
wilfulness  did  in  the  end  cost  More  his  life.  Through 
Raphael  Hythloday,  More  gave  in  these  earlier  days 
his  own  reasons  for  not  desiring  part  in  the  king's 
councils.  Peter  Giles  is  made  to  wonder  greatly  that 
Hythloday,  with  all  his  experience  of  the  world  and 
power  of  being  useful,  does  not  take  a  place  in  some 
king's  court.  Hythloday  objects  to  bondage.  Peter 
says  that  he  might  be  in  no  bondage,  but  retainer  to  a 
king  at  his  own  pleasure,  for  his  own  advancement 
and  the  general  profit  of  all  sorts  of  people ;  and  More 
insists  especially  that  although  Hythloday  prefers  his 
own  liberty  to  riches  or  power,  yet  the  power  of 
being  helpful  to  a  people  by  his  counsels  to  a  prince 
it  would  become  him  to  use.  In  Hythloday's  answer 
More  takes,  with  a  witty  indirectness,  his  measure 
of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  state  of 
England. 

You  be  frwyse  deceaued  maister  More  (quod  he)  fyrste  in 
me,  and  agayne  in  the  thinge  it  selfe.  For  neither  is  in  me 
the  habilitye  that  you  force  vpon  me,  and  yf  it  wer  neuer  so 
much,  yet  in  disquieting  myne  owne  quietnes  I  should  nothing 
further  the  weale  publique.  For  first  of  all,  the  moste  parte 
of  all  princes  haue  more  delyte  in  warlike  matters,  and  feates 
of  chiualrie  (ye  knowlege  wherof  I  neither  haue  nor  desire) 
than  in  the  good  feates  of  peace  :  and  employe  muche  more 
study,  how  by  right  or  by  wrong  to  enlarge  their  dominions, 
than  howe  wel,  and  peaceablie  to  rule,  and  gouerne  that  they 
haue  alredie.  Moreouer,  they  that  be  counsellours  to  kinges, 
euery  one  of  them  eyther  is  of  him  selfe  so  wise  in  dede, 
that  he  nedeth  not,  or  elles  he  thinketh  himself  so  wise,  that 
he  wil  not  allowe  an  other  mans  counsel,  sauing  that  they  do 
shamefully,  and  flatteringly  geue  assent  to  the  fond  and 
folishe  sayinges  of  certeyn  great  men.  Whose  fauours, 
bicause  they  be  in  high  authoritie  with  their  prince,  by- 
assentation  and  flatterie  they  labour  to  obteyne.  And  verilv 
it  is  naturally  geuen  to  all  men  to  esteme  their  owne  inuen- 
tions  best.  So  both  the  Rauen  and  the  Ape  thincke  their 
owne  yonge  ones  fairest.  Than  if  a  man  in  such  a  company, 
where  some  disdayne  and  haue  despite  at  other  mens  inuen- 
tions,  and  some  counte  their  owne  best,  if  among  suche  menne 
(I  say)  a  man  should  bringe  f  urth  any  thinge,  that  he  hath 
redde  done  in  tymes  paste,  or  that  he  hath  sene  done  in  other 
places  :  there  the  hearers,  fare  as  though  the  whole  existima- 
tion  of  their  wisdome  were  in  ieoperdye  to  be  ouerthrowen, 
and  that  euer  after  thei  shoulde  be  counted  for  verye  dis- 
erdes,1  vnles  they  could  in  other  mens  inuentions  pycke  out 
matter  to  reprehend,  and  find  fault  at.  If  all  other  poore 
helpes  fayle :  then  this  is  their  extreame  refuge.  These 
thinges  (say  they)  pleased  our  forefathers  and  auncestours  : 
wolde  God  we  coulde  be  so  wise  as  thei  were  :  and  as  though 
thei  had  wittely  concluded  the  matter,  and  with  this  answere 
stopped  euery  mans  mouth,  thei  sitte  downe  againe.  As  who 
should  sai,  it  were  a  very  daungerous  matter,  if  a  man  in  any 


1  Diserdes,  dizzards,  or  dotards.    First-English  "dysjg,"  foolish; 
•'  dwse's,"  dull. 


pointe  should  be  founde  wiser,  then  his  forefathers  were. 
And  yet  bee  we  content  to  sufrre  the  best  and  wittiest  of 
their  decrees  to  lye  vnexecuted  :  but  if  in  any  thing  a  better 
ordre  might  haue  ben  taken,  then  by  them  was,  there  we  take 
fast  hold,  findyng  therin  many  faultes.  Manye  tymes  haue 
I  chaunced  vpon  such  proude,  leude,  ouerthwarte,2  and  way- 
wardo  iudgementes,  yea,  and  once  in  England : 

1  prai  you  Syr  (quod  I)  haue  you  ben  in  our  countrey ': 
Yea  forsoth  (quod  he)  and  there  I  taried  for  the  space  of.  iiii. 

or.  v.  monethes  together,  not  longe  after  the  insurrection,  yat 
the  Westerne  English  men  made  agaynst  their  Kyng,3  which  by 
their  owne  miserable  and  pitiful  slaughter  was  suppressed  and 
ended.  In  the  meane  season  I  was  muche  bounde  and  be- 
holdynge  to  the  righte  reuerende  father,  Ihon  Morton,  Arche- 
bishop  and  Cardinal  of  Canterbury,  and  at  that  time  also 
lorde  Chauncelloure  of  Englande :  *  a  man  Mayster  Peter  (for 
Mayster  More  knoweth  already  that  I  wyll  saye)  not  more 
honorable  for  his  authoritie,  then  for  his  prudence  and  vertue. 
He  was  of  a  meane  stature,  and  though  stricken  in  age,  yet 
bare  he  his  bodye  vpright.  In  his  face  did  shine  such  an 
amiable  reuerence,  as  was  pleasaunte  to  beholde,  Gentill  in 
communication,  yet  earnest,  and  sage.  He  had  great  delite 
manye  times  with  roughe  speache  to  his  sewters,  to  proue, 
but  withoute  harme,  what  prompte  witte,  and  what  bolde 
spirite  were  in  euery  man.  In  the  which  as  in  a  vertue  much 
agreinge  with  his  nature,  so  that  therewith  were  not  ioyncd 
impudency,  he  toke  greate  delectatyon.  And  the  same  person  „ 
as  apte  and  mete  to  haue  an  administratyon  in  the  weale 
publique,  he  dyd  louingly  embrace.  In  his  speche  he  was 
f yne,  eloquent,  and  pytthye.  In  the  lawe  he  had  profounde 
knowledge,  in  witte  he  was  incomparable,  and  in  memory 
wonderful  excellente.  These  qualityes,  which  in  hym  wnv 
by  nature  singular,  he  by  learnynge  and  vse  had  made  per- 
f ecte.  The  Kynge  put  muche  truste  in  his  counsel,  the  wealr 
publyque  also  in  a  nmner  leaned  vnto  hym,  when  I  was- 
there.  For  euen  in  the  chiefe  of  his  youth  he  was  taken 
from  schole  into  the  Courte,  and  there  passed  all  his  tyme  in 
much  trouble  and  busines,  beyng  continually  tumbled  and 
tossed  in  the  waues  of  dyuers  mysfortunes  and  aduersities. 
And  so  by  many  and  greate  daungers  he  lerned  the  experience 
of  the  worlde,  whiche  so  beinge  learned  can  not  easely  be 
forgotten.  It  chaunced  on  a  certayne  daye,  when  I  sate  at 
his  table,  there  was  also  a  certayne  laye  man  cunnynge  in  the 
lawes  of  youre  Realme.  Who,  I  can  not  tell  wherof  takyngc 
occasion,  began  diligently  and  earnestly  to  prayse  that  straytc 
and  rygorous  iustice,  which  at  that  tyme  was  there  executed 
vpon  fellones,  who  as  he  sayde,  were  for  the  most  parte.  xx. 
hanged  together  vpon  one  gallowes.5  And,  seyng  so  fowe 
escaped  punyshement,  he  sayde  he  coulde  not  chuse,  but 

2  Lend,  unlearned;  overihwart,  perverse.     First-English  "thweor," 
oblique,  cross,  perverse. 

3  The   insurrection  of    Cornish  men   in  1497  against  taxation   by 
Henry  VII. — a  revolt  ended  on  ".Blackheath  field." 

*  In  1497  John  Morton  had  been  for  eleven  years  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  four  years  a  cardinal,  and  was  eighty-seven  years  old. 
He  had  been  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  time  of  Eichard  III.,  and  died  in 
1500  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Thomas  More  as  a  youth  had  been  in 
Morton's  household,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  study  at  Oxford  in  1492. 

5  Many  years  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote  in  Part  III.  of  his 
"  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  :  " — "  What  a  lamentable  case  it 
is  to  see  so  many  Christian  men  and  women  strangled  on  that  cursed 
tree  of  the  gallows,  insomuch  as  if,  in  a  large  field,  a  man  might  see 
together  all  the  Christians  that  but  in  one  year  in  England  come  t>  • 
t  hut  untimely  and  ignominious  death,  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace 
or  charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity  aud  com- 
mission." Still  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Blackstone  wrote :— "  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  among  the 
variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than 
160  have  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death." 
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greatly  wonder  and  maruel,  howe  and  by  what  euil  lucke  it 
shold  so  como  to  passe,  that  theues  neuertheles  were  in  euery 
place  so  ryft'e  and  so  rancke.  Naye  Syr  quod  I  (for  I  durst 
boldely  speake  my  mind  before  the  Cardinal)  maruel  nothinge 
here  at :  for  this  punyshment  of  theues  passeth  the  limites  of 
lustice,  and  is  also  very  hurtef  ull  to  the  weale  publique.  For 
it  is  to  extreame  and  cruel  a  punishment  for  thefte,  and  yet 
not  sufficient  to  refrayne  and  withhold  men.  from  thefte.  For 
simple  thefte  is  not  so  great  an  offense,  that  it  owght  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Neither  ther  is  any  punishment  so 
horrible,  that  it  can  kepe  them  from  stealynge,  which  haue  no 
other  craft,  wherby  to  get  their  liuing.  Therfore  in  this 
poynte,  not  you  onlye,  but  also  the  most  part  of  the  world, 
be  like  euyll  scholemaisters,  which  be  readyer  to  beate,  then 
to  teache,  their  scholers.  For  great  and  horrible  punish- 
mentesbe  appointed  for  theues,  whereas  much  rather  pro  uision 
should  haue  ben  made,  that  there  were  some  meanes,  whereby 
they  myght  get  their  liuyng,  so  that  no  man  shoulde  be  dryuen 
to  this  extreme  necessitie,  firste  to  steale,  and  then  to  dye. 
Yes  (quod  he)  this  matter  is  wel  ynough  prouided  for  already. 
There  be  handy  craftes,  there  is  husbandrye  to  gette  their 
liuynge  by,  if  they  would  not  willingly  be  nought.  Nay, 
quod  I,  you  shall  not  skape  so  :  for  first  of  allf  I  wyll  speake 
nothynge  of  them,  that  come  home  oute  of  the  warres, 
maymed  and  lame,  as  not  longe  a  go,  oute  of  Blacke  heath 
fielde,  and  a  litell  before  that,  out  of  the  warres  in  Fraunce  :x 
suche,  I  saye,  as  put  their  liues  in  ieoperdye  for  the  weale 
publiques  or  the  kynges  sake,  and  by  reason  of  weakenesse 
and  lamenesse  be  not  hable  to  occupye  their  olde  craftes,  and 
be  to  aged  to  lerne  new  :  of  them  I  wyll  speake  nothing,  for- 
asmuch as  warres  haue  their  ordinarie  recourse.  But  let  vs 
considre  those  thinges  that  chaunce  daily  before  our  eyes. 
First  there  is  a  great  numbre  of  gentlemen,  which  can  not  be 
content  to  Hue  idle  themselfes,  lyke  dorres,2  of  that  whiche 
other  haue  laboured  for  :  their  tenauntes  I  meane,  whom  they 
polle  and  shaue  to  the  quicke,  by  reisyng  their  rentes  (for 
this  onlye  poynte  of  frugalitie  do  they  vse,  men  els  through 
their  lauasse 3  and  prodigal!  spendynge,  hable  to  brynge 
theymselfes  to  verve  beggerye),  these  gentlemen,  I  say.  do 
not  only  Hue  in  idlenesse  themselfes,  but  also  carrye  about 
with  them  at  their  tailes  a  great  flocke  or  traine  of  idle  and 
loyterynge  seruyngmen,  which  neuer  learned  any  craft 
wherby  to  gette  their  liuynges.  These  men  as  sone  as  their 
mayster  is  dead,  or  be  sicke  themselfes,  be  incontinent  thrust 
out  of  dores.  For  gentlemen  hadde  rather  keepe  idle 
persones,  then  sicke  men,  and  many  times  the  dead  mans 
heyre  is  not  hable  to  mainteine  so  great  a  house,  and  kepe  so 
many  seruing  men  as  his  father  dyd.  Then  in  the  meane 
season  they  that  be  thus  destitute  of  service,  either  starue  for 
honger,  or  manf  ullye  playe  the  theues.  For  what  would  you 
haue  them  to  do  ?  When  they  haue  wandred  abrode  so 
longe,  vntyl  they  haue  worne  threde  bare  their  apparell,  and 
also  appaired  their  helth,  then  gentlemen  because  of  their 
pale  and  sickely  faces,  and  patched  cotes,  wil  not  take  them 
into  seruice.  And  husbandmen  dare  not  set  them  a  worke  : 
Knowynge  wel  ynoughe  that  he  is  nothing  mete  to  doe  trewe 
and  faythful  seruice  to  a  poore  man  wyth  a  spade  and  a 
mattoke  for  small  wages  and  hard  fare,  whyche  beynge 
deyntely  and  tenderly  pampered  vp  in  ydilnes  and  pleasure, 
was  wont  with  a  sworde  and  a  buckler  by  hys  syde  to  iette  4 


1  Wars  in  France.     Henry  VII.'s  expedition  of  1492,  closed  by  the 
Peace  of  Etaples. 

2  Dorres,  dors,  sleepy  or  idle  persons.    Icelandic  "  durr,"  a  sleep ; 
"dar,"  benumbed  ;  "  dari"  (German  "thor"),  a  fool. 

3  Lavasse,  lavish.     French  "  lavasse,"  an  inundation. 

4  Jette,  strut,  fling  the  body  about.     French  "Jeter,"  Latin  "jac- 
tare."    Palsgrave's  Dictionary  has—"  I  iette,  I  make  a  countenance 
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through  the  streto  with  a  bragginge  loke,  and  to  thynke  hym 
selfe  to  good  to  be  anye  mans  mate.  Naye  by  saynt  Mary 
sir  (quod  the  lawier)  not  so.  For  this  kinde  of  men  muste  we 
make  moste  of.  For  in  them  as  men  of  stowter  stomackes, 
bolder  spirites,  and  manlyer  courages  then  handycraftes  men 
and  plowemen  be,  doth  consiste  the  whole  powre,  strength, 
and  puissaunce  of  oure  army,  when  we  muste  fight  in 
battayle.  Forsothe  sir  as  well  you  myghte  saye  (quod  I)  that 
for  warres  sake  you  muste  cheryshe  theues.  For  suerly  you 
shall  neuer  lacke  theues,  whyles  you  haue  them.  No  nor 
theues  be  not  the  most  false  and  faynt  harted  soldiers,  nor 
souldiours  be  not  the  cowardleste  theues :  so  wel  thees.  ii. 
craftes  agree  together.  But  this  faulte,  though  it  be  much 
vsed  amonge  you,  yet  is  it  not  peculiar  to  you  only,  but  corn- 
men  also  almoste  to  all  nations.  Yet  Fraunce  besides  this  is 
troubled  and  infected  with  a  much  sorer  plage.  The  whole 
royalme  is  f  ylled  and  besieged  with  hiered  souldiours  in  peace 
tyme  (yf  that  bee  peace)  whyche  be  brought  in  vnder  the 
same  colour  and  pretense,  that  hath  persuaded  you  to  kepe 
these  ydell  seruynge  men.  For  thies  wysefooles  and  verye 
archedoltes  thought  the  wealthe  of  the  whole  countrey  herin 
to  consist,  if  there  were  euer  in  a  redinesse  a  stronge  and  sure 
garrison,  specially  of  old  practised  souldiours,  for  they  put 
no  trust  at  all  in  men  vnexercised.5  And  therfore  they  must 
be  forced  to  seke  for  warre,  to  the  ende  thei  may  euer  haue 
practised  souldiours,  and  cunnyng  mansleiers,  lest  that  (as  it 
is  pretely  sayde  of  Salust)  their  handes  and  their  mindes 
through  idlenes  or  lacke  of  exercise,  should  waxe  dul.  But 
howe  pernitious  and  pestilent  a  thyng  it  is  to  maintayne 
suche  beastes,  the  Frenche  men,  by  their  owne  harmes  haue 
learned,  and  the  examples  of  the  Eomaynes,  Carthaginientt, 
Syriens,  and  of  manye  other  countreyes  doo  manifestly 
declare.  For  not  onlye  the  Empire,  but  also  the  fieldes  and 
Cities  of  all  these,  by  diuers  occasions  haue  been  ouerrunne~d 
and  destroyed  of  their  owne  armies  before  hande  had  in  a 
redinesse.  Now  how  vnnecessary  a  thinge  this  is,  hereby  it 
maye  appeare  :  that  the  Frenche  souldiours,  which  from  their 
youth  haue  ben  practised  and  inured  in  feates  of  armes,  do 
not  cracke  nor  aduaunce  themselfes  to  haue  very  often  gotte 
the  vpper  hand  and  maistry  of  your  new  made  and  vnpractised 
souldiours.  But  in  this  poynte  I  wyll  not  vse  many  woordes, 
leste  perchaunce  I  maye  seeme  to  flatter  you.  No  nor  those 
same  handy  crafte  men  of  yours  in  Cities,  nor  yet  the  rude 
and  vplandish  plowmen  of  the  countreye,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  greatly  affrayde  of  your  gentlemens  idle  seruyngmen,  vn- 
lesse  it  be  suche  as  be  not  of  body  or  stature  correspondent 
to  their  strength  and  courage,  or  els  whose  bolde  stomakes  be 
discouraged  throughe  pouertie.  Thus  you  may  see,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  feared  lest  they  shoulde  be  effeminated,  if  thei  were 
brought  vp  in  good  craftes  and  laboursome  woorkes,  whereby 
to  gette  their  liuynges,  whose  stoute  and  sturdye  bodyes  (for 
gentlemen  vouchsafe  to  corrupte  and  spill  none  but  picked 
and  chosen  men)  now  either  by  reason  of  rest  and  idlenesse 
be  brought  to  weakenesse :  or  els  by  easy  and  womanly 
exercises  be  made  feble,  and  vnhable  to  endure  hardnesse. 
Truly  howe  so  euer  the  case  standeth,  thys  me  thinketh  is 


with  my  legges,  ie  me  iamloye ;  I  iette  with  facyou  and  countenance  to 
sette  forthe  myselfe,  ie  braggue." 

s  The  first  standing  army  was  established  in  France  to  resist  the 
attacks  made  by  the  English.  Charles  VII.  published  an  ordinance 
for  establishing  a  permanent  military  force  for  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was  ratified  by  the  States  General  convoked  at  Orleans 
in  October,  1439.  The  plan  was  carried  out  in  1445,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  the  English  were  expelled  from  France.  But  the  new 
machine  was  costly,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  rust.  It  must  pay 
for  its  keep  by  conquest,  or  be  maintained  by  heavy  taxation.  It  was 
employed  by  Charles  VIII.  :n  Italian  wars,  prompted  by  a  hope  of 
gain. 
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nothing  auayleable  to  the  wcalc  publiquc,  for  warre  sake, 
which  you  noucr  hauc,  but  when  you  wyl  your  selfes,  to 
keepe  and  mainteyn  an  vnnumerable  flocke  of  that  sort  of 
men,  that  be  so  troublesome  and  noyous  in  peace,  wherof 
you  ought  to  liuue  a  thowsand  times  more  regarde,  then  of 
warre.  But  yet  this  is  not  only  the  necessary  cause  of 
.stealing.  There  is  an  other,  whych,  as  I  suppose,  is  proper 
and  peculiar  to  you  Englishmen  alone.  What  is  that,  quod 
the  Cardinal  ?  forsoth  my  lorde  (quod  I)  your  shepe  that 
were  wont  to  be  so  mekc  and  tame,  and  so  smal  eaters,  now, 
as  I  heare  saye,  be  become  so  great  deuowerors  and  so  wylde, 
that  they  eate  vp,  and  swallow  downe  the  very  men  them 
selfes.  They  consume,  destroye,  and  deuoure  whole  fieldes, 
bowses,  and  cities. 

Then  follows  the  complaint  which  first  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  continued  down  to  the 
days  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  of  the  de- 
population of  the  country  by  throwing  land  out  of 
tillage  to  make  large  inclosures  for  sheep  pasture  : 
"  They  throw  down  houses,  they  pluck  down  towns, 
and  leave  nothing  standing,  but  only  the  church  to 
be  made  a  sheep-house.  And  as  though  you  lost  no 
small  quantity  of  ground  by  forests,  chases,  lands  and 
parks,  those  good  holy  men  turn  all  dwelling-places 
and  all  glebe-land  into  desolation  and  wilderness  .  .  . 
for  one  shepherd  or  herdman  is  enough  to  eat  up 
that  ground  with  cattle,  to  the  occupying  whereof 
about  husbandry  many  hands  were  requisite.  And 
this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  be  now  in  many 
places  dearer.  Yea,  besides  this  is  the  price  of  wool 
so  risen,  that  poor  folks,  which  were  wont  to  work  it 
and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none  at 
all.  The  wool  is  dear  because  it  all  comes  into  the 
hands  of  rich  men,  who  sell  only  when  they  please, 
and  that  is  only  when  they  can  sell  it  as  dear  as, 
they  please.  Dearth  of  victual  among  those  who  are 
impoverished  causes  decay  of  house-keeping  and  a 
putting  away  of  servants,  who  can  do  little  but  beg 
or  steal.  The  very  rich,  who  live  in  luxury  and 
excess,  spread  a  corruption  that  breeds  beggary  and 
theft  after  another  fashion."  So  the  talk  runs 
on,  and  then  Hythloday  represents  himself  as  having 
ended  his  argument  at  Cardinal  Morton's  table  with 
the  counsel : 

Let  not  so  many  be  brought  vp  in  idelnes,  let  husbandry 
and  tillage  be  restored,  let  clothe-workinge  be  renewed,  that 
ther  may  be  honest  labours  for  this  idell  sort  to  passe  their 
tyme  in  profitablye,  whiche  hitherto  either  pouertie  hath 
caused  to  be  theues,  or  elles  nowe  be  either  vagabondes,  or 
idel  seruing  men,  and  shortelye  wilbe  theues.  Doubtles  onles 
you  finde  a  remedy  for  these  enormities,  you  shall  in  vaine 
aduaunce  your  selues  of  executing  iustice  vpon  fellons.  For 
this  iustice  is  more  beautiful  in  apperaunce,  and  more  florish- 
ynge  to  the  shewe,  then  either  iuste  or  profitable.  For  by 
suffring  your  youthc  wantonlie,  and  viciously  to  be  brought 
vp,  and  to  be  infected,  euen  frome  thcyr  tender  age,  by  litlc 
and  litle  with  vice  :  then  a  goddes  name  to  be  punished,  when 
they  commit  the  same  faultes  after  being  come  to  mans  state, 
which  from  their  youthe  they  were  euer  like  to  do  :  In  this 
pointe,  I  praye  you,  what  other  thing  «lo  you,  then  make[ 
I,  and  then  punish  them  ?  Now  as  I  was  thus  speakinge, 
the  Lawier  began  to  make  hym  selfe  roadie  to  answere,  and 
was  determined  with  him  selfe  to  vse  the  common  fashion, 
and  trade  of  disputers,  whiche  be  more  diligent  in  rehersinge. 


then  answering,  as  thinking  the  memorie  worthy  of  the  chief 
praise.  In  dede  sir,  quod  he,  you  haue  said  wel,  being  but  a 
straunger,  and  one  that  myghte  rather  heare  some  thing  of 
these  matters,  then  haue  any  exacte  or  perfecto  knowledge  of 
the  same,  as  I  wil  incontinent  by  open  proffo  make  manifest 
and  plaine.  For  firste  I  will  rehcrsc  in  order  all  that  you 
haue  sayde :  then  I  wyll  declare  wherein  you  be  deceaued, 
through  lacke  of  knowledge,  in  all  oure  fashions,  maners  and 
customes :  and  last  of  all  I  will  aunswere  youre  argumentes, 
and  confute  them  euery  one.  Firste  therefore  I  wyll  bcgyime 
where  I  promysed.  Foure  thynges  you  semed  to  me —  Holde 
youre  peace,  quod  the  Cardinal! :  for  it  appeareth  that  you 
will  make  no  shorte  aunswere,  which  make  suche  a  begin- 
nynge.  Wherefore  at  this  time  you  shall  not  take  the 
paynes  to  make  youre  aunswere,  but  kepe  it  to  youre  ncxte 
meatynge,  which  I  woulde  be  righte  glad,  that  it  might  be 
euen  to  morrowe  next,  onles  either  you  or  mayster  Kaphael 
haue  any  earnest  let.1  But  nowe  mayster  Raphael,  I  woulde 
verye  gladlye  heare  of  you,  why  you  thinke  thefte  not 
worthye  to  be  punished  with  deathe,  or  what  other  punishe- 
mente  you  can  deuise  mere  expedient  to  the  weale  publique. 
For  I  am  sure  you  are  not  of  that  minde,  that  you  woulde 
haue  thefte  escape  vnpunished.  For  yf  nowe  the  extreme 
punishemente  of  deathe  can  not  cause  them  to  leaue  stealinge, 
then  yf  ruffians  and  robbers  shoulde  be  suer  of  their  lyues  : 
what  violence,  what  feare  were  hable  to  holde  their  handes 
from  robbinge,  whiche  woulde  take  the  mitigation  of  the 
punishemente,  as  a  verye  prouocation  to  the  mischiefe  ? 
Suerlye  my  lorde,  quod  I,  I  thinke  it  not  ryght  nor  iustice, 
that  the  losse  of  money  should  cause  the  losse  of  mans  life. 
For  myne  opinion  is,  that  all  the  goodes  in  the  worlde  are  not 
hable  to  counteruayle  mans  life.  But  if  they  would  thus 
say  :  that  the  breakynge  of  iustice,  and  the  transgression 
of  the  lawes  is  recompensed  with  this  punishment,  and  not 
the  losse  of  the  money,  then  why  maye  not  this  extreme  and 
rigorous  iustice  wel  be  called  plaine  iniurie  ?  For  so  cruell 
gouernaunce,  so  streite  rules,  and  vnmercyful  lawes  be  not 
allowable,  that  if  a  small  offense  be  committed,  by  and  by2 
the  sword  should  be  drawen  :  Nor  so  stoical  ordinaunces  are 
to  be  borne  withall,  as  to  counte  al  offenses  of  suche  equalitie, 
that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or  the  takyng  of  his  money  from 
him  were  both  a  matter,  and  the  one  no  more  heinous  offense 
then  the  other  :  betwene  the  whyche  two,  yf  we  haue  anye 
respecte  to  equitie,  no  similitude  or  equalitie  consisteth.  God 
commaundeth  vs  that  we  shall  not  kill.  And  we  be  then  so 
hastie  to  kill  a  man  for  takinge  a  litle  money  ? 

Reasoning  is  continued  on  the  punishment  of 
death,  its  disproportion  to  the  offences  for  which  it 
was  inflicted,  and  the  fact  that  it  frequently  turned 
thieves  into  murderers,  for  the  punishment  would  be 
110  greater,  but  there  would  be  greater  chance  of 
escape,  if  the  man  who  was  robbed  were  also  killed. 
Thieves  should  make  restitution,  not  to  the  king, 
who  has  no  more  right  than  the  thief  to  another 
man's  goods,  but  to  the  right  owner;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  thieves  should  be  the  requirement  from  them 
of  labour  upon  woi'ks  useful  to  the  state.  Other 
suggestions  are  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
punishment  "  intendeth  nothing  else  bxit  the  destruc- 
tion of  vices  and  saving  of  men  ;  with  so  using  and 
ordering  them  that  they  cannot  choose  but  be  good, 
and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  in  the  residue 
of  their  life  to  make  amends  for  the  same."  To  such 


1  Let,  hindrance. 


By  and  by,  immediately. 
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suggestions,  which  Hythloday  said  that  he  based 
upon  customs  that  he  saw  "  used  in  Persia  among 
the  people  that  commonly  bee  called  the  Polylerites,"1 

Naye,  quod  the  lawier,  this  couldc  neuer  be  so  stablyshed 
in  Englande,  but  that  it  must  nodes  bringe  the  weale  pub- 
like  into  great  ieoperdie  and  hasarde.  And  as  he  was  thus 
sayinge,  he  shaked  his  heade,  and  made  a  wrie  mouthe,  and 
so  he  helde  his  peace.  And  all  that  were  there  present,  with 
one  assent  agreed  to  his  sayinge.  Well,  quod  the  Cardinall, 
yet  it  were  harde  to  iudge  withoute  a  proffe,  whether  this 
order  would  do  wel  here  or  no.  But  when  the  sentence  of 
death  is  geuen,  if  than  the  kinge  shouldc  commaunde  execu- 
tion to  be  defforred  and  spared,  and  would  proue  this  order 
and  fassion  :  takinge  awaye  the  priuiliges  of  all  saintuaries  : 
if  then  the  profe  shouldo  declare  the  thinge  to  be  good  and 
profitable,  than  it  were  wel  done  that  it  were  stablished  .-  Els 
the  condempned  and  repriued  persons  may  aswel  and  as  iustly 
be  put  to  death  after  this  profe,  as  when  they  were  first  cast. 
Neither  any  ieoperdie  can  in  the  meane  space  growe  herof . 
Yea,  and  me  thynketh  that  these  vagaboundes  may  very  wel 
be  ordered  after  the  same  fashion,  against  whom  we  haue 
hitherto  made  so  many  lawes,  and  so  litle  preuailed.  When 
the  Cardinall  had  thus  saide,  than  euery  man  gaue  greate 
praise  to  my  sayinges,  whiche  a  litle  before  they  had  dis- 
allowed. But  moost  of  al  was  estemed  that  which  was  spoken 
of  vagaboundes,  bicause  it  was  the  cardinalles  owne  addition. 
I  can  not  tell  whether  it  were  best  to  reherse  the  communi- 
cation that  folowed,  for  it  was  not  very  sad.2  But  yet  you 
shall  heare  it,  for  there  was  no  euil  in  it,  and  partlye  it  par- 
tcined  to  the  matter  before  saide.  There  chaunced  to  stand 
by  a  certein  iesting  parasite  or  scoffer,  which  wold  seme  to 
resemble  and  counterfeit  the  foole.  But  he  did  in  suche  wise 
counterfeit,  that  he  was  almost  the  verye  same  in  dede  that  he 
labored  to  represent  :  he  so  studied  with  wordes  and  sayinges 
brought  furth  so  out  of  time  and  place  to  make  sporte  and 
moue  laughter,  that  he  himselfe  was  oftener  laughed  at  then 
his  iestes  were.  Yet  the  foolishe  fellowe  brought  out  now 
and  then  such  indifferent  and  reasonable  stuffe,  that  he  made 
the  prouerbe  true,  which  saieth  :  he  that  shoteth  oft,  at  the 
last  shal  hit  the  mark.  So  that  when  one  of  the  company 
sayd,  that  throughe  my  communication  a  good  order  was 
founde  for  theues,  and  that  the  Cardinal  also  had  wel 
prouided  for  vagaboundes,  so  that  only  remained  some  good 
prouision  to  be  made  for  them  that  through  sicknes  and  age 
were  fallen  into  pouertie,  and  were  become  so  impotent  and 
vnweldie,  that  they  were  not  hable  to  worke  for  their  liuinge  : 
Tushe  (quod  he)  let  me  alone  with  them  :  you  shall  se  me  do 
well  ynougli  with  them.  For  I  had  rather  then  any  good, 
that  this  kinde  of  people  were  driuen  sumwher  oute  of  my 
sight,  they  have  so  sore  troubled  me  manye  times  and  ofte, 
when  they  haue  wyth  their  lamentable  teares  begged  money 
of  me  :  and  yet  they  couldc  neuer  to  my  mynde  so  tune  their 
songe,  that  thereby  they  euer  got  of  me  one  farthinge.  For 
euermore  the  one  of  these  two  chaunced  :  either  that  I  would 
not,  or  els  that  I  could  not,  bicause  I  had  it  not.  Therfore 
now  they  be  waxed  wise.  For  when  they  see  me  go  by, 
bicause  they  will  not  leese  theyr  labour,  they  let  me  passe 
and  saye  not  one  worde  to  me.  So  they  loke  for  nothinge  of  me, 
no  in  good  sothe  no  more,  than  yf  I  were  a  priest,  or  a  monke. 
But  I  will  make  a  lawe,  that  all  these  beggers  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, and  bestowed  into  houses  of  religion.  The  men 
shalbe  made  laye  brethren,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  women 

1  Polylerites,  an  imaginary  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
TTOA.I/S,  much,  and  A.rjpos,  nonsense. 
*  Sad,  grave,  serious. 


nunnes.  Hereat  the  Cardinal  smiled,  and  allowed  it  in  iest, 
yea  and  all  the  residue  in  good  earnest.  But  a  certeine 
freare  graduate  in  diuinitie,  toko  suche  pleasure  and  delitc  in 
this  ieste  of  priests  and  monkes,  that  he  also  beyngo  elles  a 
man  of  grislie  and  sterne  grauitie,  began  merilio  and  wan- 
tonlye  to  ieste  and  taunt.  Naye,  quod  he,  you  shall  not  so 
be  ridde  and  dispatched  of  beggers,  oneles  you  make  some 
prouision  also  for  vs  frears.  Why,  quod  the  iester,  that  is 
done  alreadie,  for  my  lord  him  selfe  set  a  verye  good  order 
for  you,  when  he  decreed  that  vagaboundes  should  be  kept 
straite,  and  set  to  worke :  for  you  be  the  greatest  and  veriest 
vagaboundes  that  be.  This  iest  also,  when  they  sawe  the 
Cardinall  not  disproue  it,  every  man  toke  it  gladly,  sauyng 
onelye  the  Frear.  For  ho  (and  that  no  marueile)  beynge  thus 
touched  on  the  quicke,  and  hit  on  the  gaule,  so  fret,  so 
fumed,  and  so  chafed  at  it,  and  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  he 
could  not  refraine  himselfe  from  chidinge,  skolding,  railing, 
and  reuiling.  He  called  the  fellow  ribbalde,  villaine,  iauel, 
backbiter,  sclaunderer,  and  the  childe  of  perdition  :  citing 
therwith  terrible  threateninges  out  of  holie  Scripture.  Then 
the  iestynge  scoffer  beganne  to  playe  the  scoffer  in  dcde,  and 
verely  he  was  good  at  yt,  for  he  could  play  a  part  in  that 
play  no  man  better.  Patient  youre  selfe  good  maister  Freare, 
quod  he,  and  be  not  angrie,  for  scripture  saieth :  in  youre 
patience  you  shall  saue  your  soules.  Then  the  Freare  (for  I 
will  rehearse  his  own  very  woordes)  No  gallous  wretche,  I 
am  not  angrie  (quod  he)  or  at  the  leastc  wise,  I  do  not  sinne  : 
for  the  Psalmiste  saith,  be  you  angrie,  and  sinne  not.  Then 
the  Cardinal  spake  gently  to  the  freare,  and  desired  him  to 
quiete  himselfe.  No  my  lord,  quod  he,  I  speak  not  but  of  a 
good  zeale  as  I  oughte  :  for  holye  men  had  a  good  zeale. 
Wherefore  it  is  sayd  :  the  zeale  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me. 
And  it  is  songe  in  the  church  The  skorners  of  Helizeus, 
whiles  he  went  vp  into  the  house  of  G-od,  felte  the  zeale  of  the 
bald,  as  peraduenture  this  skorning  villaine  ribaulde  shall 
feele.  You  do  it  (quod  the  Cardinall)  perchaunce  of  a  good 
mynde  and  affection  :  but  me  thinkcth  you  should  do,  I  can 
not  tell  whether  more  holilie,  certes  more  wisely,  yf  you 
woulde  not  set  youre  witte  to  a  fooles  witte,  and  with  a  foole 
take  in  hande  a  foolishe  contention.  No  forsoeth  my  lorde 
(quod  he)  I  shoulde  not  do  more  wyselye.  For  Salomon  the 
wyse  saieth  :  Answere  a  foole  accordinge  to  his  folye,  like  as 
I  do  nowe,  and  do  shew  him  the  pit  that  he  shall  fall  into,  yf 
he  take  not  hede.  For  if  many  scorners  of  Helezeus,  whicho 
was  but  one  bald  man,  felte  the  zeale  of  the  balde,  how  muche 
more  shall  one  skorner  of  many  frears  feele,  amonge  whom 
be  manye  balde  men  ?  And  we  haue  also  the  popes  bulles, 
whereby  all  that  mocke  and  skorne  vs  be  excommunicate, 
suspended,  and  acursed.  The  cardinal,  seing  that  none  ende 
would  be  made,  sent  awaie  the  iester  by  a  preuy  becke,3  and 
turned  the  communication  to  an  other  matter.  Shortly  after, 
when  he  was  risen  from  the  table,  he  went  to  heare  his 
sueters,  and  so  dimissed  vs. 

To  Hythloday's  excuse  for  recalling  this  discourse 
at  so  much  length,  More  answered,  with  a  kind 
recollection  of  the  friend  and  patron  whom  he  had 
thus  introduced  into  his  fable,  "  Meth ought  myself 
to  be  in  the  meantime  not  only  at  home  in  my 
country,  but  also  through  the  pleasant  remembrance 
of  the  Cardinal,  in  whose  house  I  was  brought  up 
of  a  child,  to  wax  a  child  again.  And,  friend 
Raphael,  though  I  did  bear  very  great  love  towards 
you  before,  yet  seeing  you  do  so  earnestly  favour 

3  Privy  liecke,  quiet  sign  to  himself  only. 
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this  man,  you  will  not  believe  how  much  my  love 
towards  you  is  now  increased."  But  he  holds  to 
his  opinion  that  Hythloday  would  be  at  his  right 
post  in  a  prince's  court.  Plato  judges  that  a  Com- 
monwealth will  be  happy  either  if  philosophers  are 
kings,  or  if  kings  give  themselves  to  study  of  philo- 
sophy. What  happiness,  then,  can  there  be  unless 
philosophers  will  vouchsafe  to  instruct  kings  with 
their  good  counsel  ?  Hythloday  answers — and 
More  has  English  politics  in  his  mind  when  he 
makes  Hythloday  illustrate  his  answer  by  an 
example  drawn  from  the  politics  of  France — 

They  be  not  so  vnkinde  (quod  he)  but  they  woulde  gladlye 
do  it,  yea,  manye  haue  done  it  alreadye  in  bookes  that  they 
haue  put  furthe,  if  kynges  and  princes  would  be  willynge  and 
ready e  to  folowe  good  counsell.  But  Plato  doubtlesse  dyd 
well  foresee,  onelesse  kynges  themselues  woulde  applye  their 
mindes  to  the  studye  of  Philosophic,  that  elles  they  woulde 
neuer  thoroughlye  allowe  the  counsell  of  Philosophers, 
beynge  themselues  before  euen  from  their  tender  age 
infected,  and  corrupt  with  peruerse,  and  euill  opinions. 
Whiche  thynge  Plato  hymselfe  proued  trewe  in  kinge 
Dionyse.1  If  I  shoulde  propose  to  any  kyng  wholsome 
decrees,  doynge  my  endeuoure  to  plucke  out  of  hys  mynde 
the  pernicious  originall  causes  of  vice  and  noughtines,  thinke 
you  not  that  I  shoulde  furthewith  either  be  driuen  away,  or 
elles  made  a  laughyng  stocke  ?  Well  suppose  I  were  with 
the  Frenche  kynge,2  and  there  syttinge  in  his  counsell,  whiles 
in  that  mooste  secrete  consultation,  the  kynge  him  selfe  there 
beynge  presente  in  hys  owne  personiie  they  beate  their 
braynes,  and  serche  the  verye  bottomes  of  their  wittes  to 
discusse  by  what  crafte  and  meanes  the  kynge  maye  styl 
kepe  Myllayne,  and  drawe  to  him  againe  fugitiue  Naples, 
And  then  howe  to  conquere  the  Venetians,  and  how  to  bringe 
vnder  his  iurisdiction  all  Italic,  then  howe  to  win  the 
dominion  of  Flaunders,  Brabant,  and  of  all  Burgundie  :  with 
diuers  other  landes,  whose  kingdomes  he  hath  longe  a  go  in 
mind  and  purpose  inuaded.  Here  whiles  one  counselleth  to 
conclude  a  legue  of  peace  with  the  Venetians,  so  longe  to 
endure,  as  shall  be  thought  mete  and  expedient  for  their 
purpose,  and  to  make  them  also  of  their  counsell,  yea,  and 
besides  that  to  geue  them  part  of  the  pray,  whiche  after- 
warde,  when  they  haue  brought  theyr  purpose  about  after 
their  owne  myndes,  they  maye  require  and  ciayme  againe. 
An  other  thinketh  best  to  hiere  the  Germaynes.  An  other 
woulde  haue  the  fauoure  of  the  Swychers  3  wonne  with  money. 
An  others  aduyse  is  to  appease  the  puissaunte  power  of  the 
Emperoures  maiestie  wyth  golde,  as  with  a  moste  pleasaunte, 
and  acceptable  sacrifice.  Whiles  an  other  gyueth  counsell 
to  make  peace  wyth  the  kynge  of  Arragone,  and  to  restoore 
vnto  him  hys  owne  kyngedome  of  Nauarre,  as  a  full  assur- 
aunce  of  peace.  An  other  commeth  in  with  his  fiue  egges, 
and  aduiseth  to  hooke  in  the  kynge  of  Castell  with  some 
hope  of  aflmitie  or  allyaunce,  and  to  bringe  to  their  parte 
certeine  Pieers  of  his  courte  for  greate  pensions.  Whiles 
they  all  staye  at  the  chiefeste  doubte  of  all,  what  to  do  in 
the  meane  time  with  Englande,  and  yet  agree  all  in  this  to 
make  peace  with  the  Englishmen,  and  with  mooste  suer  and 
stronge  bandes  to  bynde  that  weake  and  f cable  friendeshippe, 
so  that  they  muste  be  called  f  rendes,  and  hadde  in  suspicion 
as  enemyes.  And  that  therfore  the  Skottes  muste  be  hadde 


1  Plato  twice  visited  Sicily,  and  sought  in  vain  to  make  a  philoso- 
pher of  Dionysius  the  younger. 

2  Francis  I.  succeeded  Louis  XII.  as  King  of  France  io  1515. 
8  Swychers,  Swiss  mercenaries. 


in  a  readines,  as  it  were  in  a  standynge,  readie  at  all  occa- 
sions, in  aunters4  the  Englishmen  shoulde  sturre  neuer  so 
lytle,  incontinent  to  set  vpon  them.  And  moreouer  preuilie 
and  secretlye  (for  openlie  it  maye  not  be  done  by  the  truce 
that  is  taken)  priuelie  therefore  I  saye  to  make  muche  of 
some  Piere  of  Englande,  that  is  bannished  hys  countrey, 
whiche  muste  cleime  title  to  the  crowne  of  the  realme,  and 
affirme  hym  selfe  iuste  inherytoure  thereof,  that  by  this 
subtill  meanes  they  maye  holde  to  them  the  kinge,  in  whome 
elles  they  haue  but  small  truste  and  affiaunce.  Here  I  saye, 
where  so  great  and  heyghe  matters  be  in  consultation,  where 
so  manye  noble  and  wyse  menne  counsell  theyr  kynge  onelie 
to  warre,  here  yf  I  selie  man  shoulde  rise  vp  and  will  them 
to  tourne  ouer  the  leafe,  and  learne  a  newe  lesson,  sayinge 
that  my  counsell  is  not  to  medle  with  Italy,  but  to  tarye 
styll  at  home,  and  that  the  kyngedome  of  Fraunce  alone  is 
almooste  greater,  then  that  it  maye  well  be  gouerned  of  one 
man :  so  that  the  kynge  shoulde  not  nede  to  studye  howe  to 
gette  more  :  And  then  shoulde  propose  vnto  them  the  decrees 
of  the  people  that  be  called  the  Achoriens,5  whiche  be  situate 
ouer  agaynste  the  Ilande  of  Utopia  on  the  southeaste  side. 
These  Achoriens  ones  made  warre  in  their  kinges  quarrell 
for  to  gette  him  another  king-dome,  whiche  he  laide  claime 
vnto,  and  auaunced  hymselfe  ryghte  inheritoure  to  the 
crowne  thereof,  by  the  tytle  of  an  olde  aliaunce.  At  the 
last  when  they  had  gotten  it,  an[d]  sawe  that  they  hadde 
euen  as  muche  vexation  and  trouble  in  kepynge  it,  as  they 
had  in  gettynge  it,  and  that  either  their  newe  conquered 
subiectes  by  sundrye  occasions  were  makynge  daylye  insur- 
rections to  rebell  againste  them,  or  els  that  other  countreis 
were  continuallie  with  diuers  inrodes  and  forragynges 
inuadynge  them  :  so  that  they  were  euer  fighting  either  for 
them,  or  agaynste  them,  and  neuer  coulde  breake  up  theyr 
campes :  Seynge  them  selues  in  the  meane  season  pylled  and 
impouerished  :  their  money  caried  out  of  the  realme :  their 
own  men  killed  to  maintaine  the  glorye  of  an  other  nation : 
when  they  had  no  warre,  peace  nothynge  better  then  warre, 
by  reason  that  their  people  in  war  had  so  inured  themselues 
to  corrupte  and  wicked  maners :  that  they  had  taken  a  delite 
and  pleasure  in  robbinge  and  stealing :  that  through  man- 
slaughter they  had  gathered  boldnes  to  mischiefe  :  that  their 
lawes  were  had  in  contempte,  and  nothing  set  by  or  regarded : 
that  their  king  beynge  troubled  with  the  charge  and  gouer- 
naunce  of  two  kingdomes,  could  not  nor  was  not  hable 
perfectlie  to  discharge  his  office  towardes  them  both :  seing 
againe  that  all  these  euelles  and  troubles  were  endles  :  at  the 
laste  layde  their  heades  together,  and  like  faithfull  and 
louinge  subiectes  gaue  to  their  kynge  free  choise  and  libertie 
to  kepe  styll  the  one  of  these  two  kingdomes  whether  he 
would :  alleginge  that  he  was  not  hable  to  kepe  both,  and 
that  they  were  mo  then  might  well  be  gouerned  of  halfe  a 
king :  f  orasmuche  as  no  man  woulde  be  content  to  take  him 
for  his  mulettour,  that  kepeth  an  other  mans  moyles  besydes 
his4  So  this  good  prince  was  constreyned  to  be  content  with 
his  olde  kyngedome,  and  to  geue  ouer  the  newe  to  one  of  his 
frendes.  Who  shortelye  after  was  violentlie  driuen  out. 
Furthermore  if  I  shoulde  declare  vnto  them,  that  all  this 
busie  preparaunce  to  warre,  wherby  so  many  nations  for 
his  sake  should  be  broughte  into  a  troublesome  huiiei-burley 
when  all  his  coffers  were  emptied,  his  treasures  wasted,  and 
his  people  destroied,  should  at  the  length  through  some  mis- 
chance be  in  vaine  and  to  none  effect :  and  that  therfore  it 
were  best  for  him  to  content  him  selfe  with  his  owne  kinge- 
dome  of  fraunce,  as  his  forfathers  and  predecessours  did 

*  Aunters,  French  "  aventure."    In  aunters,  if  peradventure. 
5  Achorians,  Greek  axwpos,  without  place. 
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before  him  :  to  make  much  of  it,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  make  it 
us  flourisshing  as  he  could,  to  endeuoure  him  selfe  to  loue  his 
subiectes,  and  againe  to  be  beloued  of  them,  willingly  to  Hue 
with  them,  peaceably  to  gouerne  them,  and  with  other  kyng- 
domes  not  to  medle,  seinge  that  whiche  he  hath  all  reddy  is 
euen  ynoughe  for  him,  yea  and  .more  then  he  can  wel  turne 
hym  to  :  this  myne  aduyse  maister  More,  how  thinke  you  it 
would  be  harde  and  taken  ? 

So  God  helpe  me  not  very  thankef  ully,  quod  I. 

Wel  let  vs  procede  then,  quod  he. 

The  next  illustrations  Hythloday  draws  from  the 
forms  of  injustice*  by  which  kings  think  it  accordant 
to  high  policy  to  contrive  the  raising  of  money  to 
be  spent  in  the  farther  impoverishing  of  a  people, 
while  the  king's  own  wealth  increases.  Here  again, 
Hythloday  asks  — 

Here  agayne  if  I  shoulde  ryse  vp,  and  boldelye  affirme  that 
all  these  counselles  be  to  the  kinge  dishonoure  and  reproche, 
whose  honoure  and  safetye  is  more  and  rather  supported  and. 
vpholden  by  the  wealth  and  ryches  of  his  people,  then  by  hys 
owne  treasures  :  and  if  I  should  declare  that  the  comminaltie 
chueseth  their  king  for  their  owne  sake,  and  not  for  his 
sake  :  to  the  intent,  that  through  his  laboure  and  studie  they 
might  al  Hue  wealthily  sauffe  from  wronges  and  iniuries  : 
and  that  therfore  the  kynge  ought  to  take  more  care  for  the 
wealthe  of  his  people,  then  for  his  owne  wealthe,  euen  as  the 
office  and  dewtie  of  a  shepehearde  is  in  that  he  is  a  shep- 
herde,  to  feede  his  shepe  rather  than  himselfe. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  name  of  a  king  is 
kept,  and  its  majesty  is  lost  when  the  king  enriches 
himself  by  open  wrongs  ]  " 

Of  this  mynde  was  the  bardie  and  couragius  Fabrice,  when 
he  sayde,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  ruler  of  riche  men,  then  be 
ryche  himselfe.  And  verelye  one  man  to  Hue  in  pleasure 
and  wealth,  whyles  all  other  wepe  and  smarte  for  it,  that  is 
the  parte,  not  of  a  kynge,  but  of  a  iayler.  To  be  shorte  as 
he  is  a  folyshe  phisition,  that  cannot  cure  his  patientes 
disease,  onles  he  caste  him  in  an  other  syckenes,  so  he  that 
cannot  amend  the  Hues  of  his  subiectes,  but  be  1  taking  from 
them  the  wealthe  and  commoditie  of  lyfe,  he  muste  nedes 
graunte  that,  he  knoweth  not  the  feate  how  to  gouerne  men. 
But  let  him  rather  amende  his  owne  lyfe,  renounce  vnhonest 
pleasures,  and  forsake  pride.  For  these  be  the  chiefe  vices 
that  cause  hym  to  runne  in  the  contempte  or  hatred  of  his 
people.  Let  him  lyue  of  hys  owne,  hurtinge  no  man.  Let 
him  doe  cost  not  aboue  his  power.  Let  hym  restreyne 
wyckednes.  Let  him  preuente  vices,  and  take  awaye  the 
occasions  of  offenses  by  well  orderynge  hys  subiectes,  and 
not  by  sufferynge  wickednes  to  increase,  afterward  to  be 
punyshed.  Let  hym  not  be  to  hastie  in  callynge  agayne 
lawes,  whyche  a  custome  hathe  abrogated  :  specially  such  as 
haue  bene  longe  forgotten,  and  neuer  lacked  nor  neaded. 
And  let  hym  neuer  vnder  the  cloke  and  pretence  of  transgres- 
sion take  suche  fynes  and  forfaytes,  as  no  ludge  wyll  suffre 
a  priuate  persone  to  take,  as  vniuste  and  ful  of  gile.  Here  if 
I  should  brynge  forth  before  them  the  lawe  of  the  Macariens,2 
whiche  be  not  farre  distaunt  from  Utopia  :  whose  Kynge  the 
daye  of  hys  coronation  is  bounde  by  a  solempne  othe,  that  he 
shall  neuer  at  anye  time  haue  in  hys  treasure  aboue  a  thou- 


1  But  be,  unless  by. 

2  Macarians,  from  the  Greek  /ua 


s,  happy. 


sande  pounde  of  golde  or  syluer.  They  saye  a  verye  good 
kynge,  whiche  took  more  care  for  the  wealthe  and  com- 
moditye  of  his  countrey,  then  for  th[e]  enriching  of  him- 
selfe, made  this  lawe  to  be  a  stop  and  a  barre  to  kinges  from 
heaping  and  hording  vp  so  muche  money  as  might  impouer- 
yshe  their  people.  For  he  forsawe  that  this  som  of  treasure 
woulde  suffice  to  supporte  the  kynge  in  battaile  against  his 
owne  people,  if  they  shoulde  chaunce  to  rebell :  and  also  to 
maintein  his  warres  againste  the  inuasions  of  his  forreyn 
enemies.  Againe  he  perceiued  the  same  stocke  of  money  to 
be  to  litle  and  vnsufficient  to  encourage  and  enhable  him 
wrongf ullye  to  take  away  other  mens  goodes :  whyche  was 
the  chiefe  cause  whie  the  lawe  was  made.  An  other  cause 
was  this.  He  thought  that  by  this  prouision  his  people 
shoulde  not  lacke  money,  wherewith  to  mayneteyne  their 
dayly  occupieng3  and  chaffayre.  And  seynge  the  kynge 
could  not  chewse  but  laye  out  and  bestowe  al  that  came  in 
aboue  the  prescript  some4  of  his  stocke,  he  thought  he  woulde 
seke  no  occasions  to  doe  his  subiectes  iniurie.  Suche  a  kynge 
shalbe  feared  of  euel  men,  and  loued  of  good  men.  These, 
and  suche  other  informations,  yf  I  shoulde  vse  among  men 
wholye  incHned  and  geuen  to  the  contrarye  part,  how  deaffe 
hearers  thinke  you  shoulde  I  haue  ? 

Deaffe  hearers  douteles  (quod  I)  And  in  good  faith  no 
marueyle.  And  to  be  plaine  with  you,  truelye  I  can  no* 
allowe  that  suche  communication  shalbe  vsed,  or  suche 
counsell  geuen,  as  you  be  suere  shall  neuer  be  regarded  nor 
receaued.  For  howe  can  so  straunge  informations  be  pro- 
fitable, or  how  can  they  be  beaten  into  their  headdes,  whose 
mynds  be  allredye  preuented  with  cleane  contrarye  persua- 
sions ?  This  schole  philosophic  is  not  vnpleasaunte  amonge 
frendes  in  familiare  communication,  but  in  the  counselles  of 
kinges,  where  greate  matters  be  debated  and  reasoned  with 
greate  authority  e,  these  thinges  haue  no  place. 

That  is  it  whiche  I  mente  (quod  he)  when  I  sayde  philo- 
sophye  hadde  no  place  amonge  kinges. 

More  represents  himself  as  arguing  still  against 
Hythloday,  that  the  abstract  truths  of  philosophy 
would,  indeed,  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  king's 
court  as  the  noblest  speech  of  Seneca  would  be  if 
thrust  into  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  where  vile  bond- 
men are  scoffing  and  trifling  among  themselves.  But 
a  ship  must  not  be  forsaken  in  a  tempest  because 
you  cannot  rule  the  winds.  A  subtle  management 
may  sometimes  control  the  ignorant  and  headstrong, 
"  and  that  which  you  cannot  turn  to  good,  so 
order  it  that  it  be  not  very  bad.  For  it  is  not 
possible  for  all  things  to  be  well,  unless  all  men  were 
good ;  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  yet  these  good 
many  years." 

"  In  this  way,"  said  Hythloday,  "  nothing  will  be 
brought  to  pass,  but  that  whilst  I  go  about  to  remedy 
the  madness  of  others  I  should  be  even  as  mad  as 
they.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  what  Plato  feigns  in  his 
Republic,  or  the  Utopians  do  in  theirs,  I  should  be 
as  far  away  from  man's  present  life  as  the  rule  of 
Christ  would  be  if  truly  followed.  But  preachers, 
sly  and  wily  men,  have  wrested  Christianity  to  bring 
it  into  some  agreement  with  the  ways  of  men.  The 
Utopians  have  all  goods  in  common.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  reason  among  owners  of  property  that 
we  shoiild  follow  the  better  plan  of  the  Utopians  1" 


3  Occupying,  see  note  7,  page  263. 
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But  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion  (quod  I)  for  me  thinkoth 
that  men  shal  neuer  there  liue  wealthclye,  where  all  thinges 
l>e  commen.  For  howe  can  there  be  abundaunce  of  gooddes, 
or  of  any  thing,  wheiv  i-vcry  man  withdraweth  his  hande 
from  labour  ':  Whome  the  regard  of  his  owne  gaines  driueth 
not  to  worke,  but  the  hope  that  he  hath  in  other  mens 
trauaylos  makcth  him  slowthfull.  Then  when  they  be  pricked 
with  pouortyc,  and  yet  no  man  can  by  any  lawe  or  right 
defend  that  for  his  owne,  which  he  hathe  gotten  with  the 
laboure  of  his  owne  handes,  ehal  not  there  of  necessitie  be 
continual  sedition  and  blodeshed  ?  Speciallye  the  authoritye 
and  reuerence  of  magistrates  beinge  taken  awaye,  whiche, 
what  place  it  maye  haue  with  such  men  amonge  whome  is  no 
difference,  I  cannot  deuise. 

I  maruel  not  (quod  he)  that  you  be  of  this  opinion.  For 
you  conceaue  in  youre  minde  either  none  at  al,  or  els  a  verye 
false  Image  and  similitude  of  this  thing.  But  yf  you  had 
bone  with  me  in  Utopia,  and  had  presentelye  sene  theire 
fasshions  and  lawes,  as  I  dyd,  whyche  liued  there,  v.  yeares 
and  moore,  and  wolde  neuer  haue  commen  thence,  but  oiilye 
to  make  that  newe  lande  knowen  here :  Then  doubtless  you 
wolde  graunt,  that  you  neuer  sawe  people  wel  ordered,  but 
onlye  there. 

Surely  (quod  maister  Peter)  it  shalbe  harde  for  you  to 
make  me  beleue,  that  there  is  better  order  in  that  newe 
lande  then  is  here  in  these  countryes  that  wee  knowe.  For 
good  wittes  be  aswel  here  as  there :  and  I  thinke  oure  commen 
woulthes  be  auncienter  than  theires :  wherin  long  vse  and 
experience  hath  found  out  many  thinges  commodious  for 
mannes  lyfe,  besides  that  manye  thinges  heare  amonge  vs  haue 
bene  founde  by  chaunce,  which  no  wytte  colde  euer  haue 
deuysed. 

As  touchinge  the  auncientnes  (quod  he)  of  common 
wealthes,  that  you  might  better  iudge,  if  you  had  red  the 
histories  and  cronicles  of  that  land,  which  if  we  may  beleue, 
cities  were  there,  before  men  were  here.  Nowe  what  thinge 
soeuer  hetherto  by  witte  hath  bene  deuised,  or  found  by 
chaunce,  that  myght  be  aswel  there  as  here.  But  I  thinke 
verily,  though  it  were  so  that  we  did  passe  them  in  witte  : 
Vft  in  studj%  in  trauaile,  and  in  laboursome  endeuoure  they 
farre  passe  vs.  For  (as  theire  Chronicles  testifie)  before  our 
arriual  there,  they  neuer  hard  any  thing  of  vs,  whome  they 
cal  the  vltraequinoctialles :  sauing  that  ones  about  .M.CC. 
[twelve  hundred]  yeares  ago.  a  certeine  shyppe  was  lost  by 
the  lie  of  Utopia  whiche  was  driuen  thether  by  tempest. 
Certeine  Romaines  and  Egyptians  were  cast  on  lande. 
Whyche  after  that  neuer  wente  thence.  Marke  nowe  what 
profite  they  tooke  of  this  one  occasion  through  delygence  and 
earneste  trauaile.  There  was  no  crafte  nor  scyence  within 
the  impire  of  Rome  wherof  any  proffite  could  rise,  but  they 
either  lerned  it  of  these  straungers,  or  els  of  them  taking 
occasion  to  searche  for  it,  founde  it  oute.  So  greate  prorate 
was  it  to  them  that  euer  anye  wente  thyther  from  hence. 
But  yf  annye  like  chaunce  before  this  hath  brought  anye  man 
from  thence  hether,  that  is  as  quyte  out  of  remembraunce,  as 
this  also  perchaunce  in  time  to  come  shalbe  forgotten,  that 
euer  I  was  there.  And  like  as  they  quickelye,  almoste  at  the 
first  meting,  made  theire  owne,  what  soeuer  is  amonge  vs 
wealthelye  deuised  :  so  I  suppose  it  wolde  be  long  before  we 
wolde  receaue  anythinge,  that  amonge  them  is  better  in- 
stituted then  amonge  vs.  And  this  I  suppose  is  the  chiefe 
cause  whie  their  common  wealthes  be  wyselyer  gouerned,  and 
doe  flowrish  in  more  wealthe,  then  ours,  though  we  neither 
in  wytte  nor  riches  be  their  inferiours. 

Therefore  gentle  Maister  Raphael  (quod  I)  I  praye  you 
and  besechc  you  describe  vnto  vs  the  Ilande.  And  study 
not  to  be  shorte :  but  declare  largely  in  order  their  groundes. 


their  riuers,  their  cities,  theire  people,  theire  manners,  their 
ordinaunces,  their  lawes,  and  to  be  short  al  thinges,  that  you 
shal  thinke  vs  desierous  to  knowe.  And  you  shal  thinke  vs 
desierous  to  know  what  soeuer  we  knowe  not  yet. 

There  is  nothing  (quod  he)  that  I  wil  doe  gladlier.  For 
all  these  thinges  I  haue  freshe  in  mind.  But  the  matter 
requireth  leasure. 

Let  vs  go  in  therfore  (quod  I)  to  dinner,  afterward  we  wil 
bestowe  the  time  at  our  pleasure. 

Content  (quod  he)  be  it. 

So  we  went  in  and  dyned.  When  dinner  was  done,  we 
came  into  the  same  place  again,  and  sate  vs  downc  vpon  the 
same  benche,  commaunding  oure  seruauntes  that  no  man 
should  trouble  vs.  Then  I  and  Maister  Peter  Giles  desiered 
Maister  Raphael  to  performe  his  promise.  He  therefore 
seing  vs  desirous  and  willing  to  hearken  to  him,  when  he  had 
sit  stil  and  paused  a  litle  while,  musing  and  bethinkinge 
himselfe,  thus  he  began  to  speake. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  First  Book,  and  here  begins 
the  Second  : 

The  Hand  of  Utopia,  conteynethe  in  breadthe  in  the  middel 
parte  of  it  (for  there  it  is  brodest)  CC.  [two  hundi-ed]  miles. 
Which  bredthe  continueth  throughe  the  moste  parte  of  the 


THE  ISLAND  OP  UTOPIA. 
From  the  Plan  drawn  for  tlie  Edition  of  1518. 

lande  Sauing  that  by  litle  and  litle  it  commeth  in,  and 
waxeth  narrower  towardes  both  the  endes.  Which  fetching 
about  a  circuite  or  compasse  of  V.C.  [five  hundred]  Miles,  do 
f  assion  the  whole  Hand  like  to  the  new  mone.  Betwene  these 
two  corners  the  sea  runneth  in,  diuidyng  them  a  sonder  by 
the  distance  of.  xi.  miles  or  there  aboutes,  and  there  sur- 
mountethe  into  a  large  and  wyde  sea,  which  by  reason  that 
the  land  on  euery  side  compassethe  it  about,  and  shiltreth  it 
from  the  windes,  is  not  roughe,  nor  mounteth  not  with  great 
waues,  but  almost  floweth  quietlye,  not  muche  vnlike  a  givatc 
standinge  powle  :  and  maketh  welnieghe  all  the  space  within 
the  bellve  of  the  lande  in  maner  of  a  hauen :  and  to  the 
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greute  commoditie  of  the  inhabitauntes  receaucth  in  shyppcs 
towardcs  cuerye  parte  of  the  lando.  The  forefrontus  or 
frontiers  of  the.  ii.  corners,  what  with  fordes  and  shelues, 
and  what  with  rockes  be  verye  ieoperdous  and  daungcrous. 
In  the  middle  distaunce  betwene  them  bothe  standeth  vp 
abouc  the  water  a  greato  rocke,  which  therfore  is  nothing 
perillous  bycause  it  is  in  sight.  Ypon  the  top  of  this  rocke  is 
a  faire  and  a  strong  tower  builded,  which  they  holde  with  a 
garrison  of  men.  Other  rockes  there  be  lyinge  hidde  vnder 
the  water,  which  therfore  be  daungerous.  The  channolles 
be  knowen  onely  to  themselfes.  And  therfore  it  seldomc 
chaunceth  that  anye  straunger  oneles  he  be  guided  by  an 
Utopian  can  come  in  to  this  hauen.  In  so  muche  that  they 
themselfes  could  skaselye  entre  withoute  ieoperdie,  but  that 
iheire  way  is  directed  and  ruled  by  certaine  lande  markes 
standinge  on  the  shore.  By  turninge,  translatinge,  and  re- 
mouinge  thies  markes  into  other  places  they  maye  destroye 
theire  enemies  nauies,  be  they  neuer  so  many.  The  out  side 
or  vtter  circuite  of  ye  land  is  also  ful  of  hauens,  but  the 
landing  is  so  suerly  fenced,  what  "by  nature,  and  what  by 
workemanshyp  of  mans  hand,  that  a  fewe  defenders  maye 
•dryue  backe  many  armies.  Howbeit  as  they  saye,  and  as  the 
fassion  of  the  place  it  selfe  dothe  partely  shewe,  it  was  not 
euer  compassed  about  with  the  sea.  But  kyng  Utopus,  whose 
name,  as  conqxierour  the  Hand  beareth  (For  before  his  tyme 
it  was  called  Abraxa J)  which  also  broughte  the  rude  and  wild 
people  to  that  excellent  perfection  in  al  good  fassions,  humani- 
tye,  and  ciuile  gentilnes,  wherein  they  nowe  goe  beyond  al 
ye  people  of  the  world :  euen  at  his  firste  arriuinge  and 
enteringe  vpon  the  lande,  furthwith  obteynynge  the  victory, 
caused,  xv.  myles  space  of  vplandyshe  grounde,  where  the 
sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cut  and  dygged  vp. 

And  so  brought  the  sea  rounde  about  the  lande.  He  set  to 
this  worke  not  only  the  inhabitauntes  of  the  Ilande  (because 
they  should  not  thinke  it  done  in  contumelye  and  despyts) 
but  also  all  his  owne  soldiours.  Thus  the  worke  beyng 
diuided  into  so  greate  a  numbre  of  workemen,  was  with 
excedinge  maruelous  spede  dyspatched.  In  so  muche  that 
the  borderers,  whiche  at  the  firste  began  to  mocke,  and  to 
ieste  at  this  vaine  enterpryse,  then  turned  theire  derision  to 
marueyle  at  the  successe,  and  to  feare. 

There  are  in  the  Island  of  Utopia  fifty-four  cities, 
built  alike  and  at  such  equal  distance  that  no  one  is 
less  than  twenty-four  miles,  or  more  than  a  day's  journey, 
from  the  next.  ISTo  city  desires  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
its  shire.  In  every  shire  throughout  the  country  there 
are  well-appointed  farms,  on  which  the  citizens  take 
turns  to  work,  no  farm  having  fewer  than  forty 
persons  and  two  bondmen  employed  in  it,  xinder  the 
goodman  and  goodwife  of  the  house,  who  are  sage, 
discreet  elderly  persons.  Every  thirty  farms  are 
under  a  ruler  called  a  Philarch,2  and  from  each  farm 
there  come  every  year  to  live  in  the  city  twenty 
persons  who  have  been  occupied  for  two  years  in 
country  life,  their  places  being  supplied  by  an  equal 
number  of  citizens.  Many  have  such  delight  in 
husbandry  that  they  obtain  a  longer  space  of  years. 
The  Utopians  hatch  fowls  in  great  number  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  come 
out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and  women  instead  of 
hens.  They  bring  up  few  horses,  and  those  only 

1  Abraxa,  perhaps  not  wetted,  from  /Spe'xeiv,  to  wet,  with  a  twist  to 
hide  its  origin,   or  a  purely  invented  word  to  represent  Utop  an 
speech,  as  Syphogrant  and  Trauibore  appear  to  be. 

2  Pliilirch,  from  the  Greek  <|>vAapxos,  leader  of  a  tribe. 


tierce  ones  for  use  in  the  exercising  of  their  youth  to 
riding  and  feats  of  arms.  They  use  oxen  for  all 
labour  of  ploughing  and  drawing,  believing  that,  al- 
though slower,  they  have  more  abiding  strength,  arc 
subject  to  fewer  diseases,  cost  less  to  maintain,  an«,I 
when  past  labour  can  be  used  for  food.  They  sow- 
corn  only  for  bread,  drinking  no  beer,  but  beyond 
water  only  wine  from  the  grape,  cider,  perry,  or 
mead.  They  produce  more  than  they  need  for 
themselves,  that  they  may  help  their  neighbours. 
When  harvest-time  comes  in  the  country  the  citizens 
are  told  how  many  men  are  wanted  in  the  fields ; 
these  come  out  on  the  appointed  day  and  dispatch  all 
the  harvest  work  almost  in  one  fine  day. 

The  cities  of  Utopia  are  so  planned  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  them  may  serve  for  all.  The  chief 
city  is  called  Amaurot  ;3  it  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  runs  down  for  about  two  miles  to  the  river 
Anyder,4  which  rises  four-and-twenty  miles  above 
Amaurot,  but  is  so  much  fed  by  small  rivers  and 
brooks  that  at  Amaurot  it  is  half  a  mile  broad.  Forty 
miles  lower  down  it  flows  into  the  sea.  It  has  a  tide 
at  Amaurot  very  like  that  of  the  Thames  at  London. 
From  the  pure  head-spring  the  water  is  brought  into 
the  city  by  brick  conduits ;  in  places  to  which  that 
cannot  be  brought,  rain-water  is  stored.  The  city  is 
walled  and  moated.  The  streets  are  twenty  feet 
broad,  with  handsome  houses  joined  together  in  a 
long  row  without  any  separation.  Behind  each  row 
of  houses  is  its  row  of  gardens,  containing  vineyards, 
fruit,  herbs,  and  flowers.  The  house  doors  are  never 
locked  or  bolted.  Whoso  will  may  go  in,  for  there  is 
nothing  within  the  houses  that  is  private  or  any 
man's  own.  And  every  tenth  year  they  change 
their  houses  by  lot. 

The  Philarch,  who  rules  over  every  thirty  families 
or  farms,  was  formerly  called  the  Syphogrant;  every 
ten  Syphogrants,  with  the  families  under  their  charge, 
are  under  an  officer  once  called  the  Tranibore,  but  now 
the  chief  Philarch.  The  Syphogrants,  200  in  number, 
elect  the  Prince  from  among  four  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  Prince  rules  during  life,  imless  he 
be  deposed  for  suspicion  of  tyranny.  The  Tranibores 
are  elected  yearly,  but  usually  re-elected ;  the  other 
officers  are  for  a  year  only. 

The  Tranibores  euerye  thyrde  daye,  and  sumtimes,  yf  ncde 
be,  oftener  come  into  the  counsell  house  with  the  prince. 
Their  counsell  is  concerninge  the  common  wealthe.  If  there 
be  any  controuersies  amonge  the  commoners,  whiche  be  voryc 
fewe,  they  dispatch  and  ende  them  by  and  by.  They  take 
euer.  ij.  Siphograuntes  to  them  in  counsel,  and  eueri  dai  a 
new  coupeL  And  it  is  prouided,  that  nothinge  touching!:  the 
common  wealthe  shalbe  confirmed  and  ratified,  onlesse  it  haue 
bene  reasoned  of  and  debated  thre  daies  in  the  counsell,  before 
it  be  decreed.  It  is  deathe  to  haue  anye  consultation  for  the 
common  wealthe  oute  of  the  counsell,  or  the  place  of  tho 
common  election.  This  statute,  they  saye,  was  made  to  the 
entente,  that  the  prince  and  Tranibores  might  not  easilye 
conspire  together  to  oppresse  the  people  by  tyrannic,  and  to 
chaunge  the  state  of  the  weale  publik.  Therfore  matters  of 
great  weight  and  importance  be  broughte  to  the  election  house 

3  Amaurot,  from  the  Greek  a/utavpo?,  shadowy,  unknown. 

4  Anyder,  from  the  Greek  di/vSpos,  without  water. 
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of  the  Siphograuntes,  which  open  the  matter  to  their  families. 
And  afterwarde,when  they  haue  consulted  amonge  themselues, 
they  shew  their  deuise  to  the  counsel!.  Somtime  the  matter 
is  broughte  before  the  counsel  of  the  whole  Ilande.  Further- 
more this  custome  also  the  counsel  vseth,  to  dispute  or  reason 
of  no  matter  the  same  daye  that  it  is  firste  proposed  or  put 
f  urthe,  but  to  defferre  it  to  the  nexte  syttinge  of  the  counsell. 
Because  that  no  man  when  he  hath  rashely  there  spoken  that 
commoth  to  his  tonges  ende,  shall  then  afterwarde  rather 
studye  for  reasons  wherewith  to  defende  and  mainteinc  his 
first  folish  sentence,  than  for  the  commoditie  of  ye  common 
•wealth :  as  one  rather  willing  the  harme  or  hindraunce  of 
the  weale  publike  then  any  losse  or  diminution  of  his  owne 
existimation.  And  as  one  that  would  be  ashamed  (which  is  a 
very  folishe  shame)  to  be  counted  anye  thing  at  the  firste 
ouersene  in  the  matter.  Who  at  the  first  ought  to  haue 
spoken  rather  wyselye,  then  hastely  or  rashlye. 

The  Utopians  account  husbandly  an  honourable 
science  in  which  all  their  men  and  women  shall  be 
expert.  Besides  husbandry  each  has  his  proper 
craft,  as  cloth  worker,  mason,  smith,  or  carpenter; 
the  women  have  their  crafts  as  well  as  men,  but  those 
which  are  less  laborioiis,  as  to  work  wool  and  flax. 
All  garments  throughout  the  island  are  home-made, 
and  of  one  fashion,  saving  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  man's  garment  and  a  woman's,  between 
dress  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  ;  and  this  one 
fashion  continueth  for  evermore  unchanged,  seemly 
and  comely  to  the  eye,  no  let  to  the  moving  and 
wielding  of  the  body,  also  fit  for  both  summer  and 
winter.  Usually  the  son  follows  the  father's  craft,  but 
he  may  be  taught  another,  if  he  prefer  it,  or  learn 
more  than  one  and  follow  which  he  will,  unless  the 
city  have  more  need  of  one  than  of  the  other.  The 
chief,  or  indeed  the  only,  duty  of  the  Syphogrant 
is  to  see  that  every  one  does  his  work;  and  even 
these  magistrates,  though  exempt  from  labour  by  the 
laws,  yet  exempt  not  themselves.  Where  every  one 
is  industrious  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  few  should 
subject  themselves  to  excessive  toil  by  taking  on 
themselves  the  work  of  that  great  part  of  the 
people  who  in  other  countries  lie  idle,  or  when 
they  do  work  are  not  occupied  in  necessary 
works,  but  those  serving  only  for  riotous  super- 
fluity and  unhonest  pleasure,  as  indeed  it  must 
often  be  where  money  bears  all  the  sway.  Thus 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  yield  ample 
shares  for  labour,  for  rest,  and  for  refreshment 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body ;  "  for  whie,  in 
the  institution  of  that  weal  publique,  this  ende  is 
onelye  and  chiefely  pretended  and  mynded,  that 
what  time  maye  possibly  be  spared  from  the  neces- 
saiye  occupacions  and  affayres  of  the  commen  wealth, 
all  that  the  citizeins  shoulde  withdrawe  from  the 
bodely  seruice  to  the  free  libertye  of  the  minde,  and 
garnisshinge  of  the  same.  For  herein  they  suppose 
the  felicitye  of  this  liffe  to  consiste." 

Each  city  is  made  up  of  families  and  each  family 
for  the  most  part  of  kindred.  The  woman  goes, 
when  married,  to  her  Iiusband's  house.  The  man 
stays  by  the  first  home,  in  which  the  eldest  rules,  or 
the  next  eldest  if  the  eldest  be  disabled  by  infirmity 
of  years.  The  population  of  the  city  is  kept  uni- 
form by  regulation  of  the  families.  Every  household 


must  train  up  a  certain  number  of  children  of  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  not  fewer  than  ten  or  more  than 
sixteen.  The  balance  is  adjusted  by  transferring 
children  from  the  numerous  into  the  less  numerous 
families,  or  from  the  populous  into  the  less  populous 
cities,  and  when  the  population  of  the  whole  land 
rises  to  its  highest  level,  new  cities  are  formed  on 
the  old  plan,  in  the  uncultivated  lands  beyond  their 
border.  In  this  way  they  bring  neighbouring  tribes 
into  their  own  way  of  civilisation,  but  if  they  rebel, 
the  Utopians  make  war  against  them.  For  they 
count  this  the  most  just  cause  of  war,  when  any 
people  holdeth  a  piece  of  ground  void  and  vacant,  to 
no  good  nor  profitable  use,  keeping  other  from  the 
use  and  possession  of  it,  which  notwithstanding  by 
the  law  of  nature  ought  thereof  to  be  nourished  and 
relieved.  When,  as  has  happened  twice  only 
through  plague,  the  population  of  the  land  diminishes, 
then  they  fulfil  and  make  up  the  number  with  citi- 
zens fetched  out  of  their  own  foreign  towns,  for  they 
had  rather  suffer  their  foreign  towns  to  decay  and 
perish  than  any  city  of  their  own  island  to  be 
diminished. 

In  the  midst  of  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  a 
city  in  Utopia  there  is  a  market-place  of  all  manner 
of  things.  Thither  the  works  of  every  family  are 
brought  into  certain  houses.  Thence  the  father  of 
every  family,  or  every  householder,  fetches  whatso- 
ever he  and  his  have  need  of,  and  carries  it  away 
with  him  without  money,  exchange,  or  pledge. 

For  whye  shoulde  any  thing  be  denyed  vuto  him  ?  seynge 
there  is  abundaunce  of  all  thinges,  and  that  it  is  not  to  bee 
feared,  lest  anye  man  wyll  aske  more  then  he  neadeth.  For 
whie  should  it  be  thoughte  that  that  man  woulde  aske  more 
than  anough,  which  is  sewer  neuer  to  lacke  ?  Certeynely  in 
all  kyndes  of  lyuinge  creatures  either  feare  of  lacke  dothe 
cause  couetousnes  and  rauyne,  or  in  man  only  pryde,  which 
counteth  it  a  glorious  thinge  to  passe  and  excel  other  in  th& 
superfluous  and  vayne  ostentation  of  thinges.  The  wyche 
kynde  of  vice  amonge  the  Utopians  can  haue  no  place.  Nexte 
to  the  market  places  that  I  spake  of,  stande  meate  markettes : 
whether  be  brought  not  only  all  sortes  of  herbes,  and  the 
f  ruites  of  trees,  with  breade,  but  also  fishe,  and  all  maner  of 
iiii.  footed  beastes,  and  wilde  foulc  that  be  mans  meate.  But 
first  the  fylthynes  and  ordure  therof  is  clene  washed  awaye 
in  the  renninge  ryuer  without  the  cytie  in  places  appoynted 
mete  for  the  same  purpose.  From  thence  the  beastes  be 
brought  in  kylled,  and  cleane  wasshed  by  the  handes  of  theire 
bondemen  For  they  permitte  not  their  frie  citezens  to  accus- 
tome  them  selfes  to  the  killing  of  beastes,  through  the  vse 
whereof  they  thinke,  clemencye  the  genteleste  affection  of  oure 
nature  by  lytle  and  lytle  to  decay e  and  peryshe.  Neither  they 
suffer  anye  thinge  that  is  fylthye,  lothesom,  or  vnclenlye, 
to  be  broughte  into  the  cytie,  least  the  ayre  by  the  stenche 
therof  infected  and  corrupte,  shoulde  cause  pestilente  diseases. 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  economy  established  in 
Sparta  by  Lycurgus  suggested  to  More  some  points 
in  the  city  life  of  the  Utopians.  Each  Syphogrant 
dwells  in  a  large  hall,  of  which  the  steward  provides 
daily  dinner  and  supper  for  thirty  families ;  his  first 
care  being  for  the  sick,  who  are  in  well-appointed 
hospitals,  and  receive  such  meat  as  is  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  physicians.  No  man  is  prohibited  from 
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dining  at  home,  yet  no  man  doth  it  willingly,  because 
it  is  counted  a  point  of  small  honesty.  And  also  it 
were  a  folly  to  take  the  pain  to  dress  a  bad  dinner  at 
home,  when  they  may  be  welcome  to  good  and  fine 
fare  so  nigh  hand  as  the  hall.  In  this  hall  all  vile 
service  is  done  by  the  bondmen  ;  the  women  of  every 
family  in  turn  take  charge  of  the  cooking.  The 
infants  with  their  mothers  or  their  nurses,  and  the 
children  under  five,  have  a  nursery  provided  for  them. 
Other  children  under  marriageable  age  serve  at  table 
or  stand  by,  and  eat  what  is  given  to  them.  The 
old  men  are  served  first,  the  young  who  are  of  age  to 
do  so  sit  near  them,  and  the  old  men  divide  their 
dainties  as  they  think  best  to  the  younger  on  each 
side  of  them. 

Thus  the  elders  be  not  defrauded  of  their  dewe  honoure, 
and  neuerthelesse  equall  commoditie  commeth  to  euery  one. 
They  hegin  euerye  dinner  and  supper  of  redinge  sumthing 
that  perteneth  to  good  maners  and  vertue.  But  it  is  shorte, 
because  no  man  shalbe  greued  therwith.  Hereof  th[e]  elders 
take  occasion  of  honest  communication,  but  neither  sadde  nor 
vnpleasaunt.  Howbeit  they  do  not  spende  all  the  whole 
dinertime  themselues  with  longe  and  tedious  talkes :  but 
they  gladly  heare  also  the  yonge  men  :  yea,  and  purposelye 
prouoke  them  to  talke,  to  th[e]  intent  that  they  may  haue 
a  profe  of  euery  mans  wit,  and  towardnes,  or  disposition  to 
vertue,  which  commonlie  in  the  libertie  of  feasting  doth  shew 
and  vtter  it  self.  Their  diners  be  verie  short :  but  their  sup- 
pers be  sumwhat  longer,  because  that  after  dyner  foloweth 
laboure,  after  supper  slepe  and  natural  reste,  whiche  they 
thinke  to  be  of  more  strength  and  efficacie  to  wholsome  and 
healthfull  digestion.  No  supper  is  passed  without  musicke. 
Nor  their  bankettes  lacke  no  conceytes  nor  ionketes.1  They 
Lurne  swete  gummes  and  spices  or  perfumes,  and  pleasaunt 
smelles,  and  sprinckle  aboute  swete  oyntementes  and  waters, 
yea,  they  leaue  nothing- vndone  that  maketh  for  the  cheringe 
of  the  companye.  For  they  be-  muche  enclined  to  this 
opinion :  to  thinke  no  kinde  of  pleasure  f orbydden,  whereof 
commeth  no  harme.  Thus  therfore  and  after  this  sort  they 
liue  togethers  in  the  citie,  but  in  the  countrey  they  that  dwell 
alone  farre  from  any  neighboures,  do  dyne  and  suppe  at 
home  in  their  owne  houses.  For  no  familie  there  lacketh 
any  kinde  of  victualles,  as  from  whom  commeth  all  that  the 
citezens  eate  and  lyue  by. 

If  any  desire  to  travel,  permission  is  easily  obtained, 
and  a  day  of  return  is  fixed.  Though  they  carry 
nothing  forth  with  them,  yet  in  all  their  journey  they 
lack  nothing,  for  wheresoever  they  come  they  are  at 
home.  If  they  stay  in  any  place  longer  than  a  day, 
each  falls  to  his  own  occitpation.  If  any  man  walk 
out  of  his  precinct  and  bounds  without  leave,  he  is 
brought  back  with  shame ;  and  if  he  repeat  the 
offence,  he  is  reduced  to  the  grade  of  a  bondman. 
Whatever  is  wanted  in  one  city  is  supplied  from  the 
abundance  of  another  ;  so  the  whole  island  is,  as  it 
were,  one  family  or  household.  But  when  the  Uto- 

1  The  banquet  was  what  we  now  call  the  dessert.  Conceits  were  the 
ingenious  devices  in  confectionery  much  used  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time. 
Jun/cet  is  still  the  name  of  a  sweet  dish  made  chiefly  of  cream.  Its 
name,  from  Latin  "  juncus,"  a  rush,  Old  French  "  jonch<$e,"  a  bundle 
of  rushes,  means  that  it  was  once  served,  as  cream  cheese  now  is, 
upon  rushes.  The  name  was  transferred  to  other  delicacies,  and 
junketing  came  to  mean  dainty  fare,  with  more  or  less  a  sense  of 
holiday  and  country  cream. 
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pians  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  themselves, 
which  they  think  not  done  until  they  have  provided 
against  possible  dearth  in  the  next  two  years,  all 
that  remains  they  carry  into  other  countries,  where 
they  first  give  a  seventh  part  to  the  poor,  and  having 
sold  the  rest  at  a  fair  price,  they  bring  back  into  their 
own  country  such  things  as  they  lack  at  home,  which 
is  almost  nothing  but  iron.  For  money  at  home  they 
have  no  use,  but  keep  a  great  treasure,  knowing  that 
with  it  their  enemies  may  sometimes  be  bought  ;tn<l 
sold.  At  home  they  bring  silver  and  gold  into  con- 
tempt by  applying  them,  only  to  the  making  of 
chains  worn  by  the  vilest  and  the  vilest  utensils,  and 
they  use  diamonds  and  precious  stones  as  ornaments 
and  toys  for  their  babies. 

Whiche  like  as  in  the  first  yeres  of  their  childhod,  they 
make  muche  and  be  fonde  and  proude  of  such  ornamentes,  so 
when  they  be  a  litle  more  growen  in  yeares  and  discretion, 
perceiuing  that  none  but  children  do  weare  such  toies  and 
trifels  :  they  lay  them  awaye  euen  of  their  owne  shamefaste- 
nesse,  wythoute  anye  byddynge  of  their  parentes  :  euen  as 
oure  chyldren,  when  they  waxe  bygge,  doo  caste  awaye 
nuttes,  brouches,  and  puppettes.  Therfore  these  lawes  and 
customes,  whiche  be  so  farre  differente  from  al  other  nations, 
howe  diuers  fantasies  also  and  myndes  they  doo  cause,  dydde 
I  neuer  so  playnelie  perceaue,  as  in  the  Ambassadours  of  the 
Anemolians.2 

These  Ambassadoures  came  to  Amaurote  whiles  I  was 
there.  And  because  they  came  to  entreate  of  great  and 
weightie  matters,  those  three  citizens  a  pece  oute  of  euerie 
citie  were  comen  thether  before  them.  But  all  the  Ambassa- 
dours of  the  nexte  countreis,  whiche  had  bene  there  before, 
and  knewe  the  fashions  and  maners  of  the  Utopians,  amonge 
whom  they  perceaued  no  honoure  geuen  to  sumptuous  ap- 
parell,  silkes  to  be  contemned,  golde  also  to  be  infamed  and 
reprochf  ul,  were  wont  to  come  thether  in  verie  homelye  and 
simple  araie.  But  the  Anemolianes  because  they  dwell  farre 
thence,  and  had  very  litle  a[c]quaintaunce  with  them  :  hear- 
inge  that  they  were  all  apparelled  a  like,  and  that  verie 
rudely  and  homely  :  thinkinge  them  not  to  haue  the  thinges 
whiche  they  did  not  weare  :  being  therfore  more  proude,  then 
wise  :  determyned  in  the  gorgiousnes  of  their  apparel  to 
represente  verye  goddes,  and  wyth  the  brighte  shyninge  and 
glisterynge  of  their  gay  clothing  to  dasell  the  eyes  of  the 
silie  poore  Utopians.  So  there  came  in.  iii.  Ambassadours 
with.  c.  [an  hundred]  seruantes  all  apparelled  in  chaungeable 
colours  :  the  moste  of  them  in  silkes  :  the  Ambassadours 
themselves  (for  at  home  in  their  owne  countrey  they  were 
noble  men)  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  great  cheines  of  gold,  with 
golde  hanginge  at  their  eares,  with  gold  ringes  upon  their 
fingers,  with  brouches  and  aglettes  of  gold  vpon  their  cappes, 
which  glistered  f  ul  of  peerles  and  precious  stones  :  to  be  short 
trimmed,  and  adourned  with  al  those  thinges,  which  among 
the  Utopians  were  either  the  punishement  of  bondmen,  or 
the  reproche  of  infamed  persones,  or  elles  trifels  for  yonge 
children  to  playe  withal.  Therefore  it  wolde  haue  done  a 
man  good  at  his  harte  to  haue  sene  howe  proudelye  they  dis- 
pleyed  theire  pecockes  fethers,  howe  muche  they  made  of 
theire  paynted  sheathes,  and  howe  loftely  they  set  forth  and 
aduaunced  them  selfes,  when  they  compared  their  gallaunte 
apparrell  with  the  poore  rayment  of  the  Utopians.  For  al 
the  people  were  swarmed  forth  into  the  streetes.  And  on  the 
other  side  it  was  no  lesse  pleasure  to  consider  howe  muche 


*  Anemrtijir..s,  from  the  Greek  ii 
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they  were  deceaued,  and  how  farre  they  missed  of  their  pur- 
pose  being  contrary  wayes  taken,  then  they  thought  they 
should  haue  bene.     For  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  Utopians,  ex- 
cepte  very  fewe,  which  had  bene  in  other  countreys  for  some 
reasonable   cause,    al  that   gorgeousnes   of  apparel   seemed 
shamofull  and   reprocheful.     In  so  muche  that   they   most 
reuerently   saluted  the  vilest  and  most  abiect  of  them  for 
lordes :  passing  ouer  the  Ambassadoures  themself es  without 
any   honour:    iudging    them  by  their  wearing   of  golden 
i  li,  \  ncs  to  be  bondmen.     Yea  you  shoulde  haue  sene  children 
also,  that  had  caste  away  their  peerles  and  pretious  stones, 
when  they  sawe  the  like  sticking  vpon  the  Ambassadours 
cappes:    digge  and  pushe  theire   mothers  vnder   the  sides, 
sainge  thus  to  them.      Loke  mother  how  great  a  lubbor  doth 
yet  were  peerles  and  precious  stoones,  as  though  he  were  a 
litel  child  stil.     But  the  mother,  yea  and  that  also  in  good 
earnest :  peace  sone,  saithe  she  :  I  thinke  he  be  some  of  the 
Ambussadours  fooles.     Some  founde  faulte  at  theire  golden 
cheines,  as  to  no  vse  or  purpose,  being  so  smal  and  weake, 
lhat  a  bondeman  might  easely  breake  them,  and  agayne  so 
wyde  and  large,  that  when  it  pleased  him  he  myght  cast  them 
of,  and  runne  awaye  at  libertye  whether  he  woulde.     But 
when  the  Ambassadoures  hadde  bene  there  a  daye  or.  ii.  and 
sawe  so  greate  abundaunce  of  gold  so  lyghtely  esteimed,  yea 
in  no  lesse  reproche,  then  it  was  with  them  in  honour  :  and 
besides  that  more  golde  in  the  cheines  and  gieues  of  onefugi- 
tiue  bondman,  then  all  the  costelye  ornamentes  of  them.  iii. 
was  worth :  they  beganne  to  abate  their  courage,  and  for 
very  shame  layde  away  al  that  gorgyouse  arraye,  whereof 
they  were  so  proud.     And  specyally  when  they  had  talked 
familiarlye  with  the  Utopians,  and   had  learned  al  theire 
fassions  and  opinions. 

For  they  marueyle  that  any  men  be  so  folyshe,  as  to  haue 
delite  and  pleasure  in  the  doubteful  glisteringe  of  a  lytil 
tryffelynge  stone,  which  maye  beholde  annye  of  the  starres, 
or  elles  the  sonne  it  selfe.  Or  that  anye  man  is  so  madde,  as 
to  count  him  selfe  the  nobler  for  the  smaller  or  fyner  threde 
of  wolle,  which  selfe  same  wol  (be  it  now  in  neuer  so  fyne  a 
sponne  threde)  a  shepe  did  ones  weare  :  and  yet  was  she  all 
that  time  no  other  thing  then  a  shepe.  They  marueile  also 
that  golde,  whych  of  the  owne  nature  is  a  thinge  so  vnpro- 
fytable,  is  nowe  amonge  all  people  in  so  hyghe  estimation, 
that  man  him  selfe,  by  whome,  yea  and  for  the  vse  of  whome 
it  is  so  much  set  by,  is  in  muche  lesse  estimation  then  the 
golde  it  selfe.  In  so  muche  that  a  lumpy  she  blockehedded 
churle,  and  whyche  hathe  no  more  wytte  then  an  asse,  yea 
and  as  ful  of  noughtynes  as  of  follye,  shall  haue  neuertheles 
inanye  wyse  and  good  men  in  subiectyon  and  bondage,  only 
for  this,  bycause  he  hath  a  greate  heape  of  golde.  Whyche 
yf  it  shoulde  be  taken  from  hym  by  anye  fortune,  or  by  some 
subtyll  wyle  and  cautele  of  the  lawe,  (whyche  no  lesse  then 
fortune  dothe  bothe  raise  vp  the  lowe,  and  plucke  downe  the 
highe)  and  be  geuen  to  the  moste  vile  slaue  and  abiect 
dryuell  of  all  his  housholde,  then  shortely  after  he  shal  goo 
into  the  seruice  of  his  seruaunt,  as  an  augmentation  nor  oucr- 
plus  beside  his  money.  But  they  muche  more  maruell  at  anc 
detest  the  madnes  of  them,  whyche  to  those  riche  men,  in 
whose  debte  and  daunger  they  be  not,  do  giue  almost  diuine 
honoures,  for  none  other  consideration,  but  bicause  they  be 
riche  :  and  yet  knowing  them  to  bee  suche  nigeshe  penny 
fathers,1  that  they  be  sure  as  longe  as  they  liue,  not  the 
worthe  of  one  fartbinge  of  that  heape  of  gold  shall  come  to 
them. 


1  Nigethe  penny  fathers.  The"ard"  in  niggard  adds  a  Eomatice 
suffix  to  the  Teutonic  root.  First-English  "hneaw,"  sparing 
Icelandic  "  hniisreT,"  niggardly.  A  "penny  father"  was  a  common 
name  in  Old  Luglish  for  n.  miser. 


The  Utopians  have  corue  to  such  opinions  partly 
their   common   training  to  good  literature  and 
earning  ;  for  although  there  are  fevr  in  any  city  who 
are  exempted  from  other  labour  that  they  may  give 
all  their  time  to  study,  yet  the  greater  number  of 
jeople,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  their  lives 
jpend   their   spare    hours   in   learning.      "They    be 
taughte  learninge  in  theire  owne  natyue  tong.     For 
it  is  bothe  copious  in  woordes,  and  also  pleasaunte  to 
the  eare ;  and  for  the  vtteraunce  of  a  mans  minde 
very    perfecte   and   sure."     They    reason   of   virtue 
and  pleasure;  believe  the  soul  to  be  immortal  and 
ordained  to  felicity,  which  they  hold  to  consist  not 
in  all  pleasure,  but  only  in  that  which  is  good  and 
honest.     They  define  virtue  to  be  life  according  to  i 
nature ;  and  teach  that  we  be  hereunto  ordained  of 
God ;  and  that  he  doth  follow  the  course  of  nature 
who   in   desiring   and   refusing   things  is  ruled  by 
reason.    Furthermore,  they  believe  that  reason  doth 
chiefly  and  principally  kindle  in  men  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  Divine  Majesty,   of  whose  good- 
ness it  is  that  we  be,  and  that  we  be  in  possibility 
to  attain   felicity.     By  faithfulness  and  truth  each 
seeks  to  avoid  lessening  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
self-denial  for  the  happiness  of  another  never  taketh 
away    so    much    as   it   bringeth   again.     But   those 
things  which  men  feign  against  nature  to  be  plea- 
sant, the  Utopians  believe  to  be  of  small  help  to  the 
furtherance   of  felicity :  such   are  fine  clothes,  vain 
honour,  the  beholding  or  hoarding  of  treasure,  dice- 
playing,  hunting,  and  hawking. 

What  delite  can  there  be,  and  not  rather  dyspleasure  in 
hearynge  the  barkynge  and  howlynge  of  dogges  ?  Or  what 
greater  pleasure  is  there  to  be  felte,  when  a  dogge  followeth 
an  hare,  then  when  a  dogge  followeth  a  dogge?  for  one 
thinge  is  done  in  bothe,  that  is  to  saye,  runnynge,  yf  thou 
haste  pleasure  therin.  But  yf  the  hope  of  slaughter,  and  the 
expectation  of  tearynge  in  peces  the  beaste  doth  please  thee : 
thou  shouldest  rather  be  moued  with  pitie  to  see  a  selye 
innocente  hare  murdered  of  a  dogge  :  the  weake  of  the 
stronger,  the  fearfull  of  the  fearce,  the  innocente  of  the 
cruell  and  vnmercyfull.  Therefore  all  thys  exercyse  of 
huntynge,  as  a  thynge  vnworthye  to  be  vsed  of  free  men,  the 
Utopians  haue  reiected  to  their  bouchers  to  the  whiche  era  ft  c 
(as  we  sayde  before)  they  appointe  their  bondemen.  For 
they  counte  huntynge  the  lowest,  the  vyleste,  and  moost 
abiecte  part  of  boucherie,  and  the  other  partes  of  it  more 
profitable,  and  more  honeste,  as  bryngynge  muche  more 
commoditie,  in  that  they  kyll  beastes  onely  for  necessitic. 
"Where  as  the  hunter  seketh  nothinge  but  pleasure  of  the 
seelye  and  wofull  beastes  slaughter  and  murder.  The  whiche 
pleasure  in  beholdinge  deathe,  they  thinke  doeth  rise  in  the 
very  beastes,  either  of  a  cruel  affection  of  mind,  or  els  to  be 
chaungcd  in  continuaunce  of  time  into  crueltie,  by  longe  vse 
of  so  cruell  a  pleasure.  These  therfore  and  all  suche  like, 
whiche  be  innumerable,  though  the  common  sorte  of  people 
doth  take  them  for  pleasures,  yet  they,  seing  there  is  no 
natural  pleasauntnes  in  them,  do  playnly  determine  them  to 
haue  no  affinitie  with  trew  and  right  pleasure. 

The  Utopians  were  apt  learners,  and  fastened 
with  delight  upon  Greek  studies  which  Hythloday 
introduced  to  them.  He  left  them  Greek  books 
which  he  had  carried  with  him  instead  of  merchaii- 
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dise.     They  also  applied  their  ingenuity  successfully 
to  printing  and  paper-making. 

For  when  we  shewede  to  thorn  Aldus l  his  print  in  bookos 
of  paper,  and  told  them  of  the  stuffe  wherof  paper  is  made, 
and  of  the  feate  of  grauing  letters,  speaking  sumwhat  more, 
then  we  colde  plainlye  declare  (for  there  was  none  of  vs,  that 
kriewe  perfectlye  either  the  one  of  the  other)  they  furthwith 
very  wittely  coniectured  the  thinge.  And  where  as  before 
they  wrote  onely  in  skinnes,  in  barkes  of  tryes,  and  in  rides, 
nowe  they  haue  attempted  to  make  paper,  and  to  imprint 
letters.  And  thoughe  at  the  first  yt  proued  not  all  of  the 
beste,  yet  by  often  assayinge  the  same  they  shortelye  got  the 
feate  of  bothe.  And  haue  so  broughte  the  matter  aboute, 
that  yf  they  had  copyes  of  Greeke  authores,  they  coulde 
lacke  no  bookes.  But  nowe  they  haue  no  moore,  then  I 
rehearsed  before,  sauinge  that  by  pryntynge  of  bookes  they 
haue  multiplyed  and  increased  the  same  into  manye  thou- 
sandes  of  copies.  Whosoeuer  cummethe  thether  to  see  the 
lande,  beinge  excellent  in  anye  gifte  of  wytte,  or  throug[h]e 
muche  and  longe  iournienge  wel  experiensed  and  sene  in  the 
knoweledg[e]  of  many  countreies  (for  the  whyche  cause  wee 
were  very  welcome  to  them)  him  they  receyue  and  interteyne 
wonders  gentilly,  and  louinglye.  For  they  haue  delite  to 
heare  what  is  done  in  euerye  lande,  howbeit  verye  fewe  mer- 
chaunte  men  come  thether.  For  what  should  they  bring 
thether,  onles  it  were  Iron,  or  els  gold  and  siluer,  whiche 
they  hadde  rather  carrye  home  agayne  ?  Also  such  thinges 
as  are  to  be  caryed  oute  of  their  lande,  they  thinke  it  more 
wysedome  to  carry  that  gere  furthe  themselfes,  then  that 
other  shoulde  come  thether  to  fetche  it,  to  th[e]  entente  they 
maye  the  better  knowe  the  out  lands  on  euerye  syde  of  them, 
and  kepe  in  use  the  feate  and  knowledge  of  sailinge. 

The  bondmen  of  the  Utopians  are  not  foreigners 
taken  in  battle,  but  their  own  criminals,  or  those 
who  in  cities  of  other  lands  had  been  condemned 
to  death.  When  foreign  drudges  ask  to  be  their 
bondsmen  they  are  taken,  but  treated  almost  as 
their  own  free  citizens,  except  that  they  are  put 
to  a  little  more  labour,  as  thereto  accustomed. 
The  care  of  the  Utopians  for  their  sick  is  great ; 
they  spend  time  in  consoling  and  cheering  the 
incurable,  and  those  whose  incurable  diseases  con- 
demn them  to  incessant  pain  are  suffered,  if  they 
will,  to  escape  from  it  by  voluntary  death.  No 
woman  marries  when  younger  than  eighteen ;  no 
man  when  younger  than  twenty-two.  The  magis- 
trates are  called  fathers  in  Utopia,  and  honoured  as 
fathers.  The  Prince  wears  no  crown  or  robe  of  state, 
but  is  known  from  others  only  by  a  little  sheaf  of 
corn  carried  before  him.  And  so  a  taper  of  wax  is 
borne  before  the  bishop.  For  such  a  people  few 
laws  are  sufficient.  They  have  no  lawyers ;  every 
man  pleads  his  own  cause,  and  tells  the  same  tale 
before  the  judges  that  he  would  tell  to  his  man  of 
law.  The  Utopians  make  no  leagues,  which  in 
other  places  between  country  and  country  be  so 
often  concluded,  broken,  and  renewed. 

Then  follows  a  touch  of  More's  irony,  levelled  at 

1  Aldus.  More  refers  to  the  founder  of  the  famous  printing-house 
in  Venice,  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  who  printed  his  first  book  in  or 
about  the  year  1494,  and  died  in  1516.  His  son  Paulus  Manutius  and 
his  grandson  Aldus  the  younger,  who  was  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  his  time,  maintained  the  family  name. 


the  notorious  bad  faith  of  European  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  in  his  day. 

For  to  what  purpose  serue  leagues,  say  they  ?  As  thoughe 
nature  had  not  set  sufficient  loue  betwene  man  and  man. 
And  who  so  regardeth  not  nature,  thinke  you  that  he  will 
passe  for  wordes  ?  They  be  brought  into  this  opinion 
chiefelye,  because  that  in  those  partes  of  the  worlde,  leagues 
betwene  princes  be  wont  to  be  kepte  and  obserued  verj 
sklenderly.  For  here  in  Europa,  and  especiallyo  in  those 
partes  where  the  faith  and  religion  of  Christe  reigneth,  the 
maiestie  of  leagues  is  euerye  where  estemed  holy  and  inuiol- 
able  :  partlie  through  the  iustice  and  goodness  of  prints, 
and  partly  at  the  reuerence  and  motion  of  the  head  Bishops. 
Which  like  as  they  make  no  promisse  themselues,  but  they 
do  verye  religiouslye  perfourme  the  same,  so  they  exhorte  all 
princes  in  any  wise  to  abide  by  their  premisses,  and  them 
that  refuse  or  denye  so  to  do,  by  their  pontificall  powre,  and 
authoritie  they  compell  thereto.  And  surely  they  thinke 
well  that  it  might  seme  a  verye  reprochef ull  thing,  yf  in  the 
leagues  of  them  which  by  a  peculiare  name  be  called  faithful, 
faith  should  haue  no  place.  But  in  that  newe  founde  parte 
of  the  world,  which  is  scaselie  so  farre  frome  vs  beyond  the 
line  equinoctiall,  as  our  life  and  maners  be  diffident  from 
theirs,  no  trust  nor  confidence  is  in  leagues.  But  the  mo 
and  holier  ceremonies  the  league  is  knitte  vp  with,  the  soner 
it  is  broken  by  some  cauillation  founde  in  the  wordes,  which 
many  times  of  purpose  be  so  craftelie  put  in,  and  placed, 
that  the  bandes  can  neuer  be  so  sure  nor  so  stronge,  but  they 
will  find  some  hole  open  to  crepe  out  at,  and  to  breake  both 
league  and  trueth.  The  whiche  craftye  dealing,  yea  the 
whiche  fraude  and  deceite,  if  they  should  know  it  to  be 
practised  among  priuate  men  in  their  bargaines  and  con- 
tractes,  they  would  incontinent  crie  out  at  it  with  an  open 
mouth,  and  a  sower  countenaunce,  as  an  offense  most  detest- 
able, and  worthye  to  be  punnyshed  with  a  shamefull  deathe  : 
yea  euen  very  they  that  auaunce  themselues  authours  of 
lyke  counsell  geuen  to  princes.  Wherfore  it  may  wel  be 
thought,  either  that  al  iustice  is  but  a  basse  and  a  low 
vertue,  and  which  aualeth2  it  self  farre  vnder  the  highe 
dignitie  of  kynges  :  Or  at  the  least  wise,  that  there  be  two 
iustices,  the  one  meete  for  the  inferiour  sorte  of  the  people, 
goynge  a  fote  and  crepynge  lowe  by  the  grounde,  and 
bounde  down  on  euery  side  with  many  bandes,  bycause  it 
shall  not  run  at  rouers.  The  other  a  princely e  vertue,  which 
like  as  it  is  of  much  hygher  maiestie,  then  the  other  pore 
iustice,  so  also  it  is  of  muche  more  libertie,  as  to  the  which 
nothing  is  vnlawfull  that  it  lusteth  after.  These  maners  of 
princes  (as  I  said)  whiche  be  there  so  euell  kepers  of  leagues, 
cause  the  Utopians,  as  I  suppose,  to  make  no  leagues  at  al, 
which  perchaunce  would  chaunge  their  minde  if  they  liued 
here.  Howbeit  they  thinke  that  thoughe  leagues  be  neuer 
so  faithfullye  obserued  and  kepte,  yet  the  custom  e  of 
makynge  leagues  was  very  euell  'begon.  For  this  causeth 
men  (as  though  nations  which  be  seperat  a  sondre,  by  the 
space  of  a  litle  hil  or  a  riuer,  were  coupled  together  by  no 
societie  or  bonde  of  nature)  to  thinke  themselues  borne 
aduersaries  and  enemies  one  to  an  other,  and  that  it  were 
lawfull  for  the  one  to  seke  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
other,  if  leagues  were  not :  yea,  and  that  after  the  leagues  be 
accorded,  frendship  doth  not  grow  and  encrese :  But  the 
licence  of  robbing  and  stealing  doth  styll  remaine,  as 
farfurth  as  for  lack  of  forsight  and  aduisement  in  writing 
the  wordes  of  the  league,  any  sentence  or  clause  to  the 
contrarie  is  not  therin  sufficientlie  comprehended.  But  they 

*  Avaleth,  sinks.    French  "  avaler,"  to  descend,  whence ."  avalanche." 
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be  of  a  contrarye  opinion.  That  is,  that  no  man  oughte  to 
be  counted  an  enemye,  whiche  hath  done  no  iniurye.  And 
that  the  felowshippe  of  nature  is  a  stronge  league  :  and  that 
men  be  better  and  more  surely  knit  togethers  by  loue  and 
beneuolence,  then  by  couenauntes  of  leagues :  by  hartie 
affection  of  minde,  then  by  wordes. 

War  or  battle  the  Utopians  detest  as  a  thing  very 
beastly,  and  yet  to  no  kind  of  beasts  in  so  much  use 
as  to  man.  They  count  nothing  so  much  against 
glory,  as  glory  gotten  in  war.  Therefore,  although 
they  study  war,  it  is  for  self-defence,  or  for  aid  of 
other  nations  against  invasion  or  tyranny.  They  are 
ashamed  if  in  war  they  have  overcome  with  much 
bloodshed  and  glory  in  a  triumph  won  by  little 
bloodshed,  and  by  much  expenditure  of  wit.  They 
hire  mercenaries,  especially  from  a  fierce  people,  the 
Zapoletes,1  to  do  much  of  the  fighting  for  them;  next 
to  these  they  use  the  soldiers  of  those  for  whom 
they  fight,  and  then  their  other  friends,  and  last  of 
all  their  own  citizens,  whose  skill  and  courage  they 
support,  and  whose  lives  they  cherish.  Husband, 
wife,  and  son  may  go  into  battle  side  by  side  to  help 
one  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a  great  reproach 
for  the  husband  to  come  home  without  the  wife,  the 
wife  without  the  husband,  or  the  son  without  the 
father.  Thus  while  they  use  all  shifts  to  keep 
themselves  from  fighting,  when  they  do  fight  it  is 
not  with  a  sudden  rush,  but  growing  stubbornness, 
and  they  will  rather  die  than  yield  an  inch.  In 
battle  they  seek  always  to  strike  down  their 
adversary's  captain,  and  so  bring  the  contest  to  the 
quickest  end.  They  do  not  waste  their  enemies' 
land.  They  defend  and  protect  cities  yielded  to 
them,  and  do  not  sack  or  spoil  those  taken  by 
assault.  They  keep  truces  firmly.  War  over,  they 
give  all  spoil  to  their  allies,  and  lay  all  charges  of 
war  on  the  conquered. 

The  next  and  last  section  of  More's  book  treats  of 
the  Religions  in  Utopia.  The  Utopians  were  the 
more  ready  to  receive  Christianity  when  they  found 
that  Christ  instituted  among  his  disciples  all  things  in 
common.  When  a  hot  convert  attacked  all  other  forms 
of  faith  he  was  exiled  as  a  seditious  person.  Here 
follows  the  passage  upon  religious  toleration  which  has 
already  been  quoted  in  the  volume  of  this  Library 
containing  illustrations  of  English  Religion.2  Utopus 
banished  those  who  were  intolerant  of  other  men's 
opinions.  For,  More  continues, 

This  suerly  he  thought  a  very  vnmete  and  folish  thing, 
and  a  point  of  arrogant  presumption,  to  compell  all  other  by 
violence  and  threateninges  to  agre  to  the  same,  that  thou 
beleuest  to  be  trew.  Furthermore  thoughe  there  be  one 
religion,  whiche  alone  is  trew,  and  al  other  vaine  and  super- 
stitious, yet  did  he  wel  foresee  (so  that  the  matter  were 
handeled  with  reason,  and  sober  modestie)  that  the  trueth  of 
the  own  powre  would  at  the  last  issue  out  and  come  to  lyghte. 
But  if  contention  and  debate  in  that  behalf  should  con- 
tinuallye  be  vsed,  as  the  woorste  men  be  mooste  obstinate 
and  stubbourne,  and  in  their  euyll  opinion  mooste  constante  : 
he  perceaued  that  then  the  beste  and  holyest  religion  woulde 


1  Zapolete*  seems  to  be  a  word  invented  by  More. 
*  Pa(?e  146,  where  the  translation  quoted  from  is  that  by  Gilbert 
Burnet.    I  give  here  only  the  context  of  the  passage. 


be  troden  vnderfote  and  destroyed  by  most  vaine  supersti- 
cions,  euen  as  good  corne  is  by  thornes  and  weedes  ouergrowen 
and  chooked.  Therfore  all  this  matter  he  lefte  vndiscussed, 
and  gaue  to  euerye  man  free  libertie  and  choise  to  beleue 
what  he  woulde.  Sauinge  that  he  earnestelye  and  straitelye 
charged  them,  that  no  man  should  conceaue  so  vile  and  baase 
an  opinion  of  the  dignitie  of  mans  nature,  as  to  think  that 
the  soules  do  die  and  perishe  with  the  bodye :  or  that  the 
world  runneth  at  al  auentures  gouerned  by  no  diuine  proui- 
dence.  And  therfore  thei  beleue  that  after  this  life  vices 
be  extreamelye  punished  and  vertues  bountifully  rewarded. 
Hym  that  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  they  counte  not  in  the 
numbre  of  men,  as  one  that  hathe  aualed  the  heighe  nature 
of  hys  soule  to  the  vielnes  of  brute  beastes  bodies :  muche 
lesse  in  the  numbre  of  their  citiziens,  whose  lawes  and  or- 
denaunces,  if  it  were  not  for  feare,  he  wold  nothing  at  al 
esteeme.  For  you  maye  be  suer  that  he  will  studie  either 
with  craft  priuely  to  mocke,  or  els  violently  to  breake  the 
commen  lawes  of  his  countrey,  in  whom  remaineth  no  further 
feare  then  of  the  lawes,  nor  no  further  hope  then  of  the 
bodye.  Wherfore  he  that  is  thus  minded  is  depriued  of  all 
honours,  excluded  from  all  common  administrations  in  the 
weale  publique.  And  thus  he  is  of  all  sortes  despised,  as  of 
an  vnprofitable,  and  of  a  base  and  vile  nature.  Howbcit 
they  put  him  to  no  punishment,  because  they  be  persuaded, 
that  it  is  in  no  mans  power  to  beleue  what  he  list.  No  nor 
they  constraine  hym  not  with  threatninges  to  dissemble  his 
minde,  and  shew  countenaunce  contrarie  to  his  thought.  For 
deceit  and  falshod  and  all  maners  of  lies,  as  nexte  vnto 
fraude,  they  do  maruelouslie  deteste  and  abhorre.  But  they 
suffer  him  not  to  dispute  in  his  opinion,  and  that  onelye 
amonge  the  commen  people.  For  els  aparte  amonge  the 
priestes  and  men  of  grauitie  they  do  not  onelye  suffer,  but 
also  exhorte  him  to  dispute  and  argue :  hoping  that  at  the 
last,  that  madnes  will  geue  place  to  reason. 

The  priests  in  Utopia  are  very  holy,  and  therefore 
very  few,  but  thirteen  in  every  city.  Women  are 
not  excluded  from  this  order,  howbeit  few  be  chosen, 
and  none  but  widows  and  old  women.  Some  of  the 
priests  are  sent  out  with  the  armies  in  time  of  war; 
they  pray  during  the  fight,  first  for  peace,  next  for 
victory  to  their  own  side,  but  to  neither  side  a  bloody 
victory,  and  when  they  see  their  party  gaining  the 
upper  hand  they  run  into  the  main  battle  and  re- 
strain their  own  men  from  slaying  and  cruelly  pur- 
suing their  vanquished  enemies. 

Their  churches  be  verye  gorgious,  and  not  onelye  of  fine 
and  curious  workemanship,  but  also  (which  in  the  fewenes  of 
them  was  necessary)  very  wide  and  large,  and  hable  to  re- 
ceaue  a  great  company  of  people.  But  they  be  al  sumwhat 
darke.  Howbeit  that  was  not  donne  through  ignoraunce  in 
buildinge,  but  as  they  say,  by  the  counsel  of  the  priestes. 
Bicause  they  thought  that  ouer  much  light  doth  disperse 
mens  cogitations,  whereas  in  dimme  and  doubtful  lighte  they 
be  gathered  together,  and  more  earnestly  fixed  vpon  religion 
and  deuotion :  which  bicause  it  is  not  there  of  one  sort  among 
all  men,  and  yet  all  the  kindes  and  fassions  of  it,  thoughe 
they  be  sondry  and  manifold,  agre  together  in  the  honour  of 
the  diuine  nature,  as  goyng  diners  wayes  tp  one  ende  :  there- 
fore nothing  is  sene  nor  heard  in  ye  churches,  but  that 
semeth  to  agre  indefferently  with  them  all.  If  there  be  a 
distinct  kind  of  sacrifice  peculiar  to  anye  seueral  secte,  that 
they  execute  at  home  in  their  owne  houses.  The  common 
sacrifices  be  so  ordered,  that  they  be  no  derogation  nor  pre- 
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iudice  to  anye  of  the  priuate  sacrifices  and  religions.  There- 
fore no  ymage  of  annye  god  is  scene  in  the  churche,  to  the 
intente  it  may  bee  free  for  euery  man  to  conceiue  god  by 
their  religion  after  what  likenes  and  similitude  they  will. 
They  call  vpon  no  peculiar  name  of  god,  but  only  Mithra.1  In 
the  which  word  they  all  agree  together  in  one  nature  of  the 
diuine  maiesti  whatsoeuer  it  be.  No  prayers  bee  vsed  but 
suche  as  euerye  man  maye  boldelie  pronounce  withoute  the 
offendinge  of  anny  secte.  They  come  therefore  to  the  churche 
the  laste  day  of  euerye  moneth  and  yeare  in  the  euenynge 
yet  fastinge,  there  to  gyue  thankes  to  GOD  for  that  they 
haue  prosperouslye  passed  ouer  the  yeare  or  monethe,  wherof 
that  holly e  daye  is  the  laste  daye.  The  nexte  daye  they  come 
to  the  church  earlye  in  the  mornyng,  to  praye  to  GOD  that 
they  may  haue  good  fortune  and  successe  all  the  newe  yeare 
or  monethe  whych  they  doo  begynne  of  that  same  hollye 
daye.  But  in  the  holly  dayes  that  be  the  laste  dayes  of  the 
monethes  and  yeares,  before  they  come  to  the  churche,  the 
wiues  fall  downe  prostrat  before  theire  husbandes  feet  at 
home,  and  the  children  before  the  feete  of  their  parentes, 
confessinge  and  acknowleginge  themselfes  offenders  either  by 
some  actuall  dede,  or  by  omission  of  their  deuty,  and  desire 
pardon  for  their  offense.  Thus  yf  anye  cloude  of  priuy  dis- 
pleasure was  risen  at  home,  by  this  satisfaction  it  is  ouer.- 
blowen,  that  they  may  be  presente  at  the  sacrifices  with  pure 
and  charitable  mindes.  For  they  be  af  erd  to  come  there  with 
troubled  consciences.  Therefore  if  they  knowe  themselfes  to 
beare  anye  hatred  or  grudge  towardes  anye  man,  they  pre- 
.  sume  not  to  come  to  ye  sacrifices,  before  they  haue  reconciled 
themselfes  and  purged  theire  consciences,  for  feare  of  greate 
vengeaunce  and  punyshemente  for  their  offense. 

After  telling,  in  like  spirit,  of  their  ceremonies, 
their  church  music,  and  their  progress,  Raphael 
Hythloday  sums  up  his  account  of  the  Utopians 
with  a  short  comment,  and  so  the  afternoon's  talk 
ends  with  the  going  in  to  supper.  A  letter  from 
Peter  Giles  to  Jerome  Buslyde,2  added  to  "  Utopia," 
contains  a  parting  joke  in  a  specimen  of  the  Utopian 
alphabet  and  language.  Says  Peter  Giles, 

I  promise  you,  I  can  skante  beleue  that  Raphael  himselfe 
by  al  that  fiue  yeres  space  that  he  was  in  Utopia  abiding, 
saw  there  somuch,  as  here  in  Master  Mores  description  is  to  be 
.sene  and  perceaued.  Whiche  description  with  so  manye 
wonders,  and  miraculous  thinges  is  replenished,  that  I  stande 
in  great  doubt  wherat  first  and  chieflie  to  muse  or  marueile : 
whether  at  the  excellencie  of  his  perfect  and  suer  memorie, 
which  could  welniegh  worde  by  woorde  rehearse  so  manye 
thinges  once  onely  heard :  or  elles  at  his  singular  prudence, 
who  so  well  and  witty ly  marked  and  bare  away  al  the  originall 
causes  and  fountaynes  (to  the  vulgare  people  commonly  most 
vnknowen)  wherof  both  yssueth  and  springeth  the  mortall 
confusion  and  vtter  decaye  of  a  commen  wealth,  and  also  the 
auauncement  and  wealthy  state  of  the  same  may  riese  and 
growe :  or  elles  at  the  efficacie  and  pitthe  of  his  woordes, 
•which  in  so  fine  a  latin  stile,  with  suche  force  of  eloquence 
hath  couched  together  and  comprised  so  many  and  diuers 
matters,  speciallie  beinge  a  man  continuallie  encombred 
with  so  manye  busye  and  troublesome  cares,  both  publique, 
and  priuate,  as  he  is.  Howbeit  all  these  thinges  cause  you 

1  Mithras  was  the  Persian  divine  name  for  the  Sun,  and  More  had 
said  that  the  language  of  the  Utopians  resembled  Persian. 

2  Jerome  Buslyde.     Busleiden— Latinized,  Hieronymus  Buslidius,  or 
Buslidianus — founded  the  Trilingual  College  at  Louvain  for  teaching 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.     He  died  at  Bourdeaux  in  August,  1517. 


litle  to  maruell  (righte  honourable  Buslid)  for  that  you  are 
familiarly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  notable,  yea 
almost  diuine  witte  of  the  man.  But  nowe  to  precede  to  other 
matters,  I  suerly  know  nothing  nedeful  or  requisite  to  be 
adioyned  vnto  his  writinges :  Onely  a  meter  of.  iiij.  versos 
written  in  the  Utopian  tongue,  whiche  after  Master  Mores 
departure  Hythloday  by  chaunce  shewed  me,  that  haue  I 
caused  to  be  added  thereto,  with  the  Alphabete  of  the  same 
nation,  and  haue  also  garnished  the  margent  of  the  boke  with 
certen  notes.  For,  as  touchinge  the  situation  of  the  ylande, 
that  is  to  saye,  in  what  parte  of  the  worlde  Utopia  standeth, 
the  ignoraunce  and  lacke  whereof  not  a  litle  troubleth  and 
greueth  Master  More,  in  dede  Raphael  left  not  that  vnspoken 
of.  Howbeit  with  verie  fewe  wordes  he  lightly  touched  it, 
incidentlye  by  ye  way  passing  it  ouer,  as  meanyng  of  likeli- 
hod  to  kepe  and  reserue  that  to  an  other  place.  And  the 
same,  I  wot  not  how,  by  a  certen  euell  and  vnluckie  chaunce 
escaped  vs  bothe.  For  when  Raphael  was  speaking  therof, 
one  of  Master  Mores  seruauntes  came  to  him,  and  whispered 
in  his  eare.  Wherefore  I  beyng  then  of  purpose  more 
earnestly  addict  to  heare,  one  of  the  company,  by  reason  of 
cold  taken,  I  thinke,  a  shippeborde,  coughed  out  so  loude, 
that  he  toke  from  my  hearinge  certen  of  his  wordes.  But  I 
wil  neuer  stynte,  nor  rest,  vntil  I  haue  gotte  the  full  and 
exacte  knowledge  hereof :  insomuche  that  I  will  be  hable 
perfectly  to  instructe  you,  not  onely  in  the  longitude  or  true 
meridian  of  the  ylande,  but  also  in  the  iust  latitude  therof, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  subleuation  or  height  of  the  pole  in  that 
region,  if  our  frende  Hythloday  be  in  safetie,  and  aliue. 
For  we  heare  very  vncerten  newes  of  him.  Some  reporte, 
that  he  died  in  his  iorney  homewarde.  Some  agayne  afiirme, 
that  he  retorned  into  his  countrey,  but  partly,  for  that  he 
coulde  not  away  with  the  fashions  of  his  countrey  folk,  and 
partly  for  that  his  minde  and  affection  was  altogether  set  and 
fixed  vpon  Utopia,  they  say  that  he  hathe  taken  his  voyage 
thetherwardo  agayne. 


TetrafltchonvcmacuIaVtopfenfium  lingua. 
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Boccas 

©LCDOOB 

polta  charaaan 

2IDO  (DOAOOJ 

Bargol  he  maglomi  baccant 

OODDL8  GO  AODOLAQ  e6(D0Cl| 

Coma  gymno  fophaon 

BLA6    OQAJL  BLTC6LJ 

Agrama       gytnnofophon  labarcmbacha 

QAJLBLTCU  • 

bodamilomin. 


Voluala         barchm  ficman       la 

COj  -CGA6  \ 

lauoluola  drarome         paglom 

860L00L86  •  e06AAO-  Pb 

Horumvetfimmiadvci-bumli-'cc'eftfcntenua. 
Vtopus  meduxcxnon  iniulafca'tinfulain   t 
Vna  cgoterrarum  omnium|abfc|?  philofcphi* 
Q'uitatcm  philofophicam  cxprefli  mortal  ibus 
Libetcjicopartwoica,  nogravtau'raafcipio  racliors. 

THE  UTOPIAN  ALPHABET. 
From  More's  "  Utopia,"  ed.  Louvaine,  1516. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ELYOT'S  "GOVERNOUR." 


INITIAL,  (From 
"  De  Optimo 
Statu,"  1518. 


A.RE  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  More's  contemporary,  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  judge,  and  had  an 
estate  in  Cambridgeshire. 
King  Henry  VIII.  knighted 
him,  and  employed  him  in 
the  public  service,  as  am- 
bassador, and  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  treat  of  the  king's  divorce  in  the  year  after 
the  publication  of  his  book  called  the  "  Governor." 
He  is  sometimes  wrongly  said  to  have  been  a 
physician.  That  error  arises  from  his  having  written 
a  medical  book  called  "The  Castle  of  Health."  "The 
Castle  of  Health"  was  an  English  book  of  sanitary 
counsels  and  a  little  system  of  what  would  now  be 
called  "domestic  medicine,"  compiled  out  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  books  of  the  doctors  by  an  unpro- 
fessional man  for  unprofessional  men  with  due 
apology  to  the  profession.  Elyot's  interest  in  the 
TL..Eliott  Knight. 
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public  health  was  shewn  by  this  book,  and  he 
showed  his  interest  in  education  by  translating  from 
the  Greek  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Education.  He 
produced  also  a  book  "Of  the  Knowledge  which 
maketh  a  Wise  Man,"  also  the  first  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  published  in  England,  and  in 
1545,  the  year  before  his  death,  "A  Defence  or 
Apology  of  Good  Women." 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  "  Boke,  named  the  Govemour," 
was  first  published  in  1531.  Its  style  has  been 
illustrated  in  another  volume  of  this  Library  by  the 


complete  story  of  Titus  and  Gisippus1  which  was 
taken  from  one  of  its  chapters.  In  the  first  sentence 
of  its  "  Proheme  "  to  Henry  VIII.,  Elyot  joins  "  my 
duty  that  I  owe  to  my  natural  country  "  to  his  duty 
to  his  king,  and  in  his  second  sentence  he  says  that 
he  feels  bound  to  use  the  "one  little  talent"  delivered 
to  him,  by  making  his  study  helpful  to  others. 
Almost  from  childhood  he  had  been  employed  in  the 
king's  business  of  furthering  the  public  welfare,  and 
he  had  been  thus  led  to  strengthen  his  experience  by 
sayings  of  ancient  authors.  He  now  writes  his  book, 
he  says,  "  not  of  presumption  to  teach  any  person,  I 
myself  having  most  need  of  teaching ;  but  only  to 
the  intent  that  men  who  will  be  studious  about  the 
weal  public  may  find  the  thing  thereto  expedient 
compendiously  written."  He  calls  his  book  "  the 
.Governour  "  because  it  "  treateth  of  the  education  of 
them  that  hereafter  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
governors  of  the  public  weal  under  your  highness." 

Elyot's  "  Governour  "  is  divided  into  three  sections 
or  books. 

The  First  Book  starts  from  Elyot's  definition  of  a 
Public  Weal,  as  "  a  body  living  compact  or  made  of 
sundry  estates  and  degrees  of  men,  which  is  disposed 
by  the  order  of  equity,  and  governed  by  the  rule 
and  moderation  of  reason."  To  its  well-being  order 
is  essential,  and  order  cannot  be  without  a  single 
Head,  inferior  governors  or  magistrates  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign  governor 

Also  Reason  and  common  Experience  plainly  declare,  that 
•where  the  dominion  is  large  and  populous,  there  it  is  con- 
venient, that  a  Prince  have  many  inferior 'governors,  which 
be  named  of  Aristotle  his  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  legs ;  which 
if  they  be  of  the  best  sort  (as  he  furthermore  sayeth)  it 
seemeth  impossible,  a  country  not  to  be  governed  by  good 
laws.  And  except  excellent  virtue  and  learning  do  enable  a 
man  of  the  base  estate  of  the  commonalty  to  be  thought  of  all 
men  worthy  to  be  so  much  advanced,  else  such  Governors 
would  be  chosen  out  of  that  estate  of  men  which  be  called 
worshipful,  if  among  them  may  be  founden  a  sufficient 
number  ornate  with  virtue  and  wisdom  meet  for  such  purpose, 
and  that  for  sundry  causes. 

First,  it  is  of  good  congruence  that  the  superiors  in 
condition  or  behaviour  should  have  also  pre-eminence  in 
administration,  if  they  be  not  inferior  to  other  in  virtue. 

Also  they  having  of  their  own  revenues  certain,  whereby 
they  have  competent  substance  to  live  without  taking 
rewards ;  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  so  desirous  of 
lucre,  whereof  may  be  engendered  corruption,  as  they  which 
have  very  little  or  nothing  so  certain. 

Moreover  where  virtue  is  in  a  gentleman,  it  is  commonly 
mixed  with  more  sufferance,  more  affability  and  mildness, 
than  for  the  more  part  it  is  in  a  person  rural  or  of  a  very 
base  lineage,  and  when  it  happeneth  otherwise,  it  is  to  be 
accounted  loathsome  and  monstrous. 

1  See  "  Shorter  Works  in  English  Prose,"  pages  18—23,  where  there 
is  an  account  of  Elyot  himself  on  pages  17, 18. 
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Furthennore,  where  the  person  is  worshipful,  his  govern- 
ance though  it  be  sharp,  is  to  the  people  more  tolerable,  and 
they  therewith  the  less  grudge  or  be  disobedient. 

Also  such  men  having  substance  in  goods  by  certain  and 
stable  possessions,  which  they  may  apportionate  to  their  own 
living  and  bringing  up  of  their  children  in  learning  and 
virtues,  may  (if  nature  repugn 1  not)  cause  them  to  be  so 
instructed  and  furnished  toward  the  administration  of  a 
public  weal,  that  a  poor  man's  son,  only  by  his  natural  wit 
without  other  help,  never  or  seldom  may  attain  to  the  like. 
Toward  the  which  instruction  I  have  prepared  this  work. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  his 
view  of  the  right  training  of  a  gentleman,  beginning 
with  the  choice  of  a  nurse  to  suckle  him,  and  of  a 
"  governess,  or  dry  nurse,  another  woman  of 
approved  virtue,  discretion,  and  gravity,  who  shall 
not  suffer  in  the  child's  presence  to  be  showed  any 
act  or  tache2  dishonest,  or  any  wanton  or  unclean 
word  to  be  spoken.  And  for  that  cause  all  men, 
•except  physicians  only,  should  be  excluded  and  kept 
out  of  the  nursery."  There  is  to  be  like'care  in  the 
choice  of  childish  companions  and  playfellows.  Then 
follows  "the  order  of  learning  that  a  nobleman 
should  be  trained  in  before  he  come  to  the  age  of 
seven  years."  Elyot  rather  approves  of  the  doctrine 
of  those  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  said  that  before  the 
age  of  seven  years  a  child  should  not  be  instructed 
in  letters ;  but  then,  he  says,  those  were  Greeks 
and  Latins  "  among  whom  all  doctrine  and  sciences 
were  in  their  maternal  tongues,  by  reason  whereof 
they  saved  all  that  long  time  which  at  this  day  is 
spent  in  understanding  perfectly  the  Greek  or  Latin." 
Wherefore  "the  infelicity  of  our  time  and  country 
compelleth  us  to  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  years 
of  children,  and  especially  of  noble  men,  that  they 
may  sooner  attain  to  wisdom  and  gravity  than  private 
persons."  Sir  Thomas  would  not  have  any  children 
"  enforced  by  violence  to  learn ;  but,  according  to 
Quintilian,  to  be  sweetly  allured  thereto  with  praises 
and  such  pretty  gifts  as  children  delight  in.  And 
their  first  letters  to  be  painted  or  limned  in  pleasant 
manner,  wherein  children  of  gentle  courage  have 
much  delectation."  He  would  have  the  learning  of 
Latin,  begun  in  familiar  speech  by  teaching  children 
first  to  know  the  Latin  names  of  things  about  them, 
and  to  ask  for  what  they  want  in  Latin  as  well  as 
English.  The  reason  for  this  early  use  of  Latin 
was  the  necessity  of  learning  early  what  was  then 
the  common  language  of  the  educated  throughout 
Europe,  in  which  nearly  all  books  of  higher  in- 
struction were  written.  "  And,"  said  Elyot,  "  it  is 
no  reproach  to  a  nobleman  to  instruct  his  own 
children,  or,  at  the  least  ways,  to  examine  them  by 

the  way  of  dalliance   and  solace And  why 

should  not  noblemen  rather  so  do  than  teach  their 
children  how  at  dice  and  cards  they  may  cunningly 
lose  and  consume  their  own  treasure  and  substance  1 " 
The  next  caution  is  that  all  who  speak  in  presence  of 
a  child  should  speak  correctly,  even  the  nurses  and 
women,  if  it  be  possible,  speaking  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  "  or,  at  the  least  way,  that  they  speak  no 

1  Repugn,  fight  against.    If  the  nature  of  the  child  do  not  oppose 
endeavours  at  right  training. 

2  Tache  (French),  spot,  blemish. 


English  but  that  which  is  clean,  polite,  perfectly  and 
articularly  pronounced,  omitting  no  letter  or  syllable, 
as  foolish  women  often  do  of  a  wantonness."  At 
seven  years  old  the  boy  should  be  withdrawn  from 
company  of  women,  saving  that  he  may  have  for  a 
year  or  two  a  grave,  elderly  matron  attending  on 
him  in  his  chamber,  which  shall  not  have  any  young 
woman  in  her  company.  The  tutor  "  should  be  an 
ancient  and  worshipful  man,  in  whom  is  approved  to 
be  much  gentleness  mixed  with  gravity,  and,  as  nigh 
as  can  be,  such  one  as  the  child,  by  imitation 
following,  may  grow  to  be  excellent.  And  if  he  be 
also  learned,  he  is  the  more  commendable."  The 
office  of  the  tutor  is  to  know  the  nature  of  a  pupil, 
and  develop  in  him  a  courteous  nature,  with  ready 
sympathies,  a  free  and  liberal  heart,  a  knowledge  of 
what  honour  is,  what  love.  The  discretion  of  a 
tutor  consists  in  temperance,  that  he  do  not  dull  the 
tender  wit  by  the  fatigue  of  continual  study.  Elyot 
commends  intermixture  of  musical  training  as  a 
refreshment,  the  harmony  of  music  is  type  of  the 
harmony  of  right  life  and  right  government ;  but  it 
is  better  for  a  nobleman  to  be  without  knowledge  of 
music  than  to  make  it  matter  of  inordinate  delight 
leading  to  wantonness.  If  the  child  have  an  aptitude 
for  painting  or  sculpture,  it  is  good  that  he  should  be 
trained  in  it  "  in  vacant  times  from  other  more 
serious  learning."  Such  knowledge  has  been  an 
ornament  of  kings,  has  served  the  purposes  of  captains, 
it  quickens  the  sense  of  harmony  in  all  things,  "'  the 
wit  thereto  disposed  will  always  covet  congruent 
matter,"  and  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  livelier  per- 
ception of  what  is  read  and  heard. 

After  pleasant  early  training  by  a  tutor  in  the 
grammar  of  his  own  language,  the  child  needs  a 
master  "  excellently  learned  both  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  therewithal  of  sober  and  virtuous  dis- 
position, specially  chaste  of  living,  and  of  much 
affability  and  patience,"  the  work  of  the  teacher  still 
being  to  encourage  and  develop  the  young  wit,  and 
not  to  dull  it  by  cruelty  and  anger.  The  next  argu- 
ment is  of  authors  to  be  read.  Greek  should  be 
begun  early ;  and  Latin,  partly  learnt  by  the  way  of 
household  speech,  should  be  used  in  teaching  it. 
"  After  a  few  and  quick  miles  of  grammar,  imme- 
diately, or  interlacing  it  therewith,  would  be  read  to 
the  child  JEsop's  fables  in  Greek,  in  which  argument 

children  rmich  delight The  next  lesson  would 

be  some  quick  and  merry  dialogues  elect  out  of 
Lucian,  which  be  without  ribaldry  or  too  much 

scorning The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  may 

be  in  place  of  Lucian,  and  by  reason  they  be  in 
metre,  they  be  the  sooner  learned  by  heart.  I  dare 
make  none  other  comparison  between  them,  for 
offending  the  friends  of  them  both ;  but  thus  much 
dare  I  say,  that  it  were  better  that  a  child  should 
never  read  any  part  of  Lucian  than  all  Lucian.  1 
could  rehearse  divers  other  poets  which  for  matter 
and  eloquence  be  very  necessary,  but  I  fear  me  to 
be  too  long  from  noble  Homer,  from  whom,  as  from 
a  fountain,  proceedeth  all  eloquence  and  learning." 
While  Greek  is  being  studied,  "  some  Latin  author 
would  be  therewith  mixed,  and  specially  Virgil." 
After  dwelling  much  on  the  praise  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  recommends  next,  as  two 
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noble  poets  very  expedient  to  be  learned,  Silius  and 
Lucan,  each  setting  forth  the  emulation  of  two 
valiant  captains — the  one  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal, 
the  other  of  Csesar  and  Pompey.  With  a  word  of 
Hesiod,  and  a  few  paragraphs  in  defence  and  praise 
of  the  poets,  Sir  Thomas  presses  on  to  logic  and 
rhetoric,  with  praise,  by  the  way,  of  "that  little 
book  made  by  the  famous  Erasmus  (whom  all  gentle 
wits  are  bound  to  thank  and  support),  which  he 
calleth  "  Copiam  Verborum  et  Rerum,  that  is  to  say, 
'  Plenty  of  Words  and  Matters.'  "  He  turns  then  to 
the  studies  of  cosmography  and  history,  and  of  moral 
philosophy,  with  praise,  by  the  way,  of  Erasmus  on 
the  "  Institution  of  a  Prince."  "  And  here,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  "  I  make  an  end  of  the  learning 
and  study  whereby  noblemen  may  attain  to  be 
worthy  to  have  authority  in  a  public  weal." 

Alway  I  shall  exhort  Tutors  and  Governors  of  noble 
children,  that  they  suffer  them  not  to  use  ingurgitations  of 
meat  or  drink,  neither  to  sleep  much,  that  is  to  say,  above 
eight  hours  at  the  most.  For  undoubtedly  both  repletion 
and  superfluous  sleep  be  capital  enemies  to  study,  as  they  be 
semblably  to  health  of  body  and  soul. 

Aulus  Gellius  saith,  that  children  if  they  use  to  eat  and 
sleep  over  much  be  made  therewith  dull  to  learn.  And  we 
see  that  thereof  slowness  is  taken,  and  the  children's  person- 
ages do  wax  uncomely,  and  grow  less  in  stature.  Galen  will 
not  permit  that  pure  wine  without  allay  of  water  should  in 
any  wise  be  given  to  children,  forasmuch  as  it  humecteth  the 
Itody,  or  maketh  it  moister  and  hotter  than  is  convenient ; 
also  it  filleth  the  head  with  fume,  in  them  specially  which  be 
like,  as  children  of  hot  and  moist  temperature.  These  be 
well  nigh  the  words  of  the  noble  Galen. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  proceeds  next  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  learning  among  gentlemen, 
and  finds  them  in  the  pride,  avarice,  and  negligence 
of  parents,  and  the  lack  or  fewness  of  sufficient 
masters  or  teachers.  Pride  looks  upon  ]  jarning  as 
a  notable  reproach  to  a  great  gentleman,  and  hunt- 
ing and  hawking  as  more  proper  to  their  dignity. 
Avarice  grudges  the  cost  of  a  good  teacher.  A  lord 
asks  touching  a  schoolmaster  only  his  price,  where 
of  a  cook  or  a  falconer  he  would  minutely  inquire 
into  the  qualification.  Negligence  is  in  them  who 
take  pride  in  the  early  progress  of  a  son,  and  when 
he  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  ready  to  pass  on  to 
more  serious  learning,  suffer  him  then  to  live  in 
idleness,  or  by  putting  him  to  service,  banish  him 
from  all  vertuous  study,  and  from  exercise  of  that 
which  he  before  learned.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  then 
reasons  of  the  importance  of  continuing  the  studies 
of  a  youth  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  shows  how 
the  statesman  or  the  lawyer  builds  his  power  upon 
a  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  the  skill  in  rhetoric 
which  only  a  trained  mind  can  give.  Having 
lamented  next  the  fewness  of  good  schoolmasters 
as  a  chief  impeachment  of  excellent  learning,  he 
turns  to  the  sundry  forms  of  exercise  necessary  for 
every  gentleman.  Here  he  commends  wrestling, 
running,  insists  much  on  the  "  excellent  commodity 
that  is  in  the  feat  of  swimming,"  discusses  riding, 
and  vaulting  horses.  He  has  regard  for  hunting 
only  when  it  is  a  manly  sport,  in  which  men  are 


not  mere  followers  of  dogs,  but  themselves  hunters 
of  noble  game  with  javelin  and  other  weapons,  in 
manner  of  war. 

Hunting  of  the  hare  with  greyhounds  is  a  right  good 
solace  for  men  that  be  studious  or  them  to  whom  n;iti  r  > 
hath  not  given  personage  or  courage  apt  for  the  wars. 
And  also  for  gentlewomen  which  fear  neither  sun  nor 
wind  for  appairing1  their  beauty.  And  perad venture  they 
shall  be  thereat  less  idle  than  they  should  be  at  home  in 
their  chambers. 

Killing  of  deer  with  bows  or  greyhounds,  serveth  well  for 
the  pot  (as  is  the  common  saying)  and  therefore  it  must  of 
necessity  be  sometime  used.  But  it  containeth  therein  no 
commendable  solace  or  exercise,  in  comparison  to  the  other 
form  of  hunting,  if  it  be  diligently  perceived. 

Though  hawking  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
of  ancient  time  by  noble  princes, 

In  what  wise  or  wheresoever  the  beginning  of  hawking 
was,  surely  it  is  a  right  delectable  solace,  though  thereof 
cometh,  not  so  great  utility  (concerning  exercise)  as  there 
doth  of  hunting.  But  I  would  our  Falcons  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  division  of  their  prey,  as  the  Falcons  of 
Thracia  were,  that  they  needed  not  to  devour  the  Hens  of 
this  realm  in  such  number,  that  unless  it  be  shortly  con- 
sidered, and  that  Falcons  be  brought  to  a  more  homely  diet, 
it  is  right  likely  that  within  a  short  space  of  years  our 
familiar  poultry  shall  be  as  scarce  as  be  now  partridge  and 
pheasant.  I  speak  not  this  in  dispraise  of  the  falcons  but  of 
them  which  keepeth  them  like  cockneys. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  next  gives  seven  chapters  to 
dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  high  favour  at  Henry 
VIII. 's  court,  and  works  out  in  much  detail  a 
relation  between  the  figures  of  dancing  and  the  first 
moral  virtue  called  Prudence.  In  closing  the  First 
Book  of  the  "  Governour,"  with  reference  to  other 
exercise  useful  as  preventives  of  Idleness,  he  con- 
demns dice-playing  as  the  most  plain  figure  of  Idle- 
ness and  the  allective  by  which  Lucifer  brings  men 
into  his  servitude.  Playing  at  cards  and  tables  is, 
he  says,  more  tolerable,  but  of  all  games  wherein 
there  is  no  bodily  exercise,  chess  is,  he  says,  most 
to  be  commended.  Sir  Thomas  ends  his  First 
Book  in  the  spirit  of  a  courtly  patriot  of  Henry 
VII  I. 's  time  by  commending  shooting  with  the 
long  bow  as  the  chief  of  exercises.  Tennis,  seldom 
used  and  for  a  little  space,  is  a  good  exercise  for 
young  men.  In  football  "  is  nothing  but  beastly 
fury  and  extreme  violence;  whereof  proceedeth  hurt, 
and  consequently  rancour  and  malice  do  remain 
with  them  that  be  wounded,  whereof  it  is  to  be  put 
in  perpetual  silence."  After  his  praise  of  shooting 
with  the  bow,  Sir  Thomas  adds,  "  hereat  I  conclude 
to  write  of  exercises  which  appertaineth  as  well  to 
princes  and  noblemen  as  to  all  other,  by  their 
example,  which  determine  to  pass  forth  their  lives 
in  virtue  and  honesty.  And  hereafter,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  unto  whom  I  render  this  mine 
accoxmt  for  the  talent  that  I  have  of  him  received, 
I  purpose  to  write  of  the  principal  and  (as  I  might 

1  Appairing,  spoiling,  impairing. 
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say)  the  particular  study  and  affairs  of  him  that  by 
the  providence  of  God  is  called  to  the  most  difficult 
care  of  a  public  weal."  The  Second  Book  of  the 
"  Governor  "  begins,  accordingly,  with  the  prepara- 
tion that  should  be  made  by  one  who  first  receives 
any  great  dignity,  chai-ge  or  governance  of  the  weal 
public.  His  tirst  consideration  should  be  that  from 
God  only  proceedeth  all  honour  and  power;  his 
second  should  be  not  of  the  honour  but  of  the  care 
and  burden,  esteeming  the  place  and  its  revemies 
as  no  booty  or  prey,  but  a  laborious  office  and 
travail.  The  more  dominion,  the  greater  need  of 
care  and  study.  The  finer  clothes  and  ornaments, 
the  more  need  to  think  what  a  reproach  it  would  be 
"  to  surmount  in  that  which  be  other  man's  works 
and  not  theirs,  and  to  be  vanquished  of  a  poor 
subject  in  sundry  virtues,  whereof  they  themselves 
be  the  artificers."  Sir  Thomas  dwells  on  the  re- 
sponsibility to  God  arid  the  service  to  man  as  a  just 
judge,  and  an  observed  example.  Then  follows  a 
picture  of  majesty,  fuller  discussion  of  the  outer 
state  and  the  inner  spirit  of  nobility,  which  is  only 
the  praise  and  surname  of  virtue.  Chapters  follow 
on  the  three  qualities  of  gentleness,  Affability,  Placa- 
bility, and  Mercy.  Then  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  turns 
to  "  the  nature  or  condition  of  man  wherein  he  is 
less  than  God  Almighty,  and  excelling  notwith- 
standing all  other  creatures  on  earth."  This  is  his 
Humanity,  "  which  is  a  general  name  to  those 
virtues  in  whom  seemeth  to  be  a  mutual  concord 
and  love,  in  the  nature  of  man.  And  although 
there  be  many  of  the  said  Virtues,  yet  be  there 
three  principal,  by  whom  Humanity  is  chiefly  com- 
pact. Benevolence,  Beneficence,  and  Liberality, 
winch  maketh  up  the  said  principal  virtue  called 
Benignity  or  gentleness."  These  virtues  having 
been  severally  discussed,  Friendship,  in  which 
Benevolence  and  Beneficence  are  specially  compre- 
hended, is  next  treated  of,  and  this  leads  to  an  old 
story  re-told  in  the  illustrative  chapter  which — as 
complete  in  itself — has  been  given  in  another 
volume  of  this  Library,  "  The  Wonderful  History 
of  Titus  and  Gisippus,  and  whereby  is  fully  declared 
the  figure  of  perfect  amity."1  The  rest  of  the 
Second  Book  discusses  the  Division  of  Ingratitude 
and  the  dispraise  thereof,  the  election  of  friends 
and  the  diversity  of  flatterers.  "  This,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  "  I  trust  shall  suffice  for  the  express- 
ing of  that  incomparable  treasure,  called  Amitie  ; 
in  the  declaration  whereof  I  have  aboden  the  longer, 
to  the  intent  to  persuade  the  readers  to  insearch 
thereof  vigilantly,  and  being  so  ha/ppy  to  find  it, 
according  to  the  said  description,  to  embrace  and 
honour  it,  abhorring  above  all  things  Ingratitude, 
which  pestilence  hath  long  time  reigned  among  us, 
augmented  by  Detraction,  a  corrupt  and  loathly 
sickness  whereof  I  will  treat  in  the  last  part  of  this 
work,  that  men  of  good  nature  copying  it,  need  not, 


1  See  "  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pages  18  to  23  ;  and  "  Shorter  English 
Poems,"  page  161,  note  3.  The  story  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  was  of 
ancient  date.  It  had  been  told  by  Petrus  Alphonsus  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  was  in  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum  ;  "  was  told  again  by  Boc- 
cacio,  Gower  and  Lydgate,  before  it  was  re-told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 
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if  they  list,  be  therewith  deceived."  The  subject  of 
Detraction  supplies  matter  accordingly  for  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Third  Book  of  "  The  Governour." 

The  Third  Book  of  "The  Governour"  proceeds 
with  the  training  in  Ethics,  by  discussions  and  illus- 
trations of  Justice  (to  which  man  is  directed  by 
reason,  society  and  knowledge,  and  of  which  Faith  or 
Fidelity  is  the  foundation),  and  of  the  opposites  of 
Justice,  fraud  and  deceit.  In  Aristotle's  Ethics  Vices 
consist  only  in  the  too  much  or  too  little  of  a  virtue. 
Following  this  system,  Elyot  speaks  of  Fortitude  and 
the  vices  formed  by  its  extremes,  Audacity  and 
Timerosity ;  of  Patience ;  of  Magnanimity,  which 
may  be  named  Valiant  Courage,  and  of  Obstinacy 
and  Ambition,  familiar  vices  following  Magnanimity;, 
of  Abstinence  and  Continence ;  of  Constancy ;  of 
Temperance ;  of  Sapience  and  the  Definition  thereof ; 
of  understanding  and  of  experience  which  hath  pre- 
ceded our  time,  with  a  defence  of  histories.  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  the  Experience  or  practice 
necessary  in  the  person  of  a  Governor  of  a  Public 
Weal.  The  next  chapter  is  of  Detraction,  and  the 
Image  thereof  made  by  the  painter  Apelles. 

This  evil  report  called  Detraction  was  wonderfully  well  ex- 
pressed in  figures  by  the  most  noble  painter  Apelles.  After  he 
was  discharged  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  falsely  accused 
to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  having  for  his  amends  of  the 
said  king  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  and  his  accuser  to- 
his  bondman  perpetually,  the  table  wherein  Detraction  was 
expressed,  he  painted  in  this  form. 

At  the  right  hand  was  made  sitting  a  man  having  long  ears, 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  Detraction,  who  far  off  came  towards 
him.  About  this  man  stood  two  women :  that  is  to  say 
Ignorance  and  Suspicion.  On  the  other  side  came  Detrac- 
tion, a  woman  above  measure  well  trimmed,  all  chafed  and 
angry,  having  her  aspect  or  look  like  to  the  fire  in  showing  a 
manner  of  rage  or  fury.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  a  burning 
torch  or  brand,  and  with  her  other  hand  she  drew  by  the  hair 
of  his  head  a  young  man  who  held  by  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  calling  God  and  the  Saints  for  witness:  with  her 
came  a  man  pale  and  evil  favoured,  beholding  the  young  man 
intentively,  like  unto  one  that  had  been  with  long  sickness- 
consumed,  whom  ye  might  lightly  conject  to  be  Envy.  Also- 
there  followed  two  other  women  that  trimmed  and  apparelled 
Detraction,  the  one  was  Treason,  the  other  Fraud.  After 
followed  a  woman  in  a  mourning  weed,  black  and  ragged, 
and  she  was  called  Eepentance,  who  turning  her  back,  weep- 
ing and  sore  ashamed,  beheld  Verity  who  then  approached. 

There  are  but  three  chapters  upon  Counsel  for  the 
Public  Weal  between  this  and  the  close  of  the  book 
called  "The  Governour."  There  may  be  a  little 
reason  in  the  idleness  of  speculation  when  one  thinks 
of  this  among  the  books  young  Spenser  would  very 
probably  have  read  with  special  liking,  and  holds  it 
not  inconceivable  that  the  first  vague  thought  of  a 
poem  which  took  definite  shape  as  "  The  Faerie 
Queene"  was  born  of  that  little  suggestion  from 
Lucian  of  an  allegorical  picture  at  the  end  of  a 
book  that  with  variety  of  pleasant  illustration 
applied  the  system  of  ethics  to  the  shaping  of  a 
perfect  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ASCHAM'S    "SCHOLEMASTER." 


INITIAL.  (From  Hie  Edition 

FroleniusofMore's-Utopia, 


ORE'S  "Utopia"  dealt  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  need  of  higher 
reason  than  society  admitted 
in  the  shaping  of  a  Common- 
wealth. Elyot's"Governour" 
dealt  with  the  firm  founda- 
tion and  the  moulding  of  the 
pillars  of  the  state.  The 
same  direction  of  thought, 
English  practical  religious 

eamestnesg    toudled     by    the 

influence  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  inspiration  drawn  from  newly  introduced 
Greek  studies,  is  in  Roger  Ascham's  "  Scholemaster." 
The  style  of  "The  Schoolmaster"  has  also  been  illus- 
trated in  another  volume  of  this  Library  by  its 
Preface  to  the  Reader,  which  itself  is  a  complete 
narrative,  telling  how  the  book  came  to  be  written.1 
Of  the  Two  Books  into  which  "The  Schoolmaster  " 
is  divided  the  first  treats  of  the  bringing-up  of  youth, 
the  second  book  teaches  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin 
tongue.  Ascham  opens  his  first  book  with  the  best 
way  of  teaching  of  Latin. 

The  waie  is  this.  After  the  three  Concordances  learned, 
•as  I  touched  before,  let  the  master  read  unto  hym  the  Epistles 
of  Cicero,  gathered  togither  and  chosen  out  by  Sturmius,  for 
the-eapacitie  of  children. 

First,  let  him  teach  the  childe,  cheref  ullie  and  plainlie,  the 
cause,  and  matter  of  the  letter  :  then,  let  him  construe  it 
into  Englishe,  so  oft,  as  the  childe  may  easilie  carie  awaie  the 
understanding  of  it  :  Lastlie,  parse  it  over  perfitlie.  This 
done  thus,  let  the  childe,  by  and  by,  both  construe  and  parse 
it  over  againe  :  so,  that  it  may  appeare,  that  the  childe 
douteth  in  nothing,  that  his  master  taught  him  before.  After 
this,  the  childe  must  take  a  paper  booke,  and  sitting  in  some 
place,  where  no  man  shall  prompe  him,  by  him  self,  let 
him  translate  into  Englishe  his  former  lesson.  Then 
shewing  it  to  his  master,  let  the  master  take  from  him  his 
latin  booke,  and  pausing  an  houre,  at  the  least,  than  let  the 
childe  translate  his  owne  Englishe  into  latin  againe,  in  an 
other  paper  booke.  When  the  childe  bringeth  it,  turned  into 
latin,  the  master  must  compare  it  with  Tullies  booke,  and  laie 
them  both  togither  :  and  where  the  childe  doth  well,  either 
in  chosing,  or  true  placing  of  Tullies  wordes,  let  the  master 
praise  him,  and  saie  here  ye  do  well.  For  I  assure  you,  there 
is  no  such  whetstone,  to  sharpen  a  good  witte  and  encourage 
a  will  to  learninge,  as  is  praise. 

But  if  the  childe  misse,  either  in  forgetting  a  worde,  or  in 
chaunging  a  good  with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence, 
I  would  not  have  the  master,  either  froune,  or  chide  with 
him,  if  the  childe  have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  trcw- 
andship  therein.  For  I  know  by  good  experience,  that  a 
childe  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  fautes,  jentlie  warned  of, 
then  of  foure  thinges,  rightly  hitt.  For  than,  the  master 
shall  have  good  occasion  to  saie  unto  him  :  N.  Tullie  would 
have  used  such  a  worde,  not  this  :  Tullie  would  have  placed 
this  worde  here,  not  there  :  would  have  used  this  case,  this 


1  See  "  Shorter  Works  in  English  Prose,"  pages  40-43. 


number,  this  person,  this  degree,  this  gender :  he  would  have 
used  this  moode,  this  tens,  this  simple,  rather  than  this  com- 
pound :  this  adverbe  here,  not  there  :  he  would  have  ended 
the  sentence  with  this  verbe,  not  with  that  novvne  or 
participle,  &c. 

Gentleness  in  teaching  is  still  insisted  upon,  as  a 
few  more  general  directions  are  given  for  the  light 
study  of  Latin.  Ascham  proceeds  then  to  direct 
condemnation  of  sharp  schoolmasters,  who,  "  when 
they  meet  with  a  hard-witted  scholar,  rather  break 
him  than  bow  him,  rather  mar  him  than  mend 
him.  .  .  .  Even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters 
do  as  often  punish  nature  as  they  do  correct 
faults.  Yea,  many  times  the  better  nature  is  sorer 
punished  ;  for  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his 
lesson  readily,  another,  by  hardness  of  wit,  taketh  it 
not  so  speedily  ;  the  first  is  always  commended,  the 
other  is  commonly  punished  :  when  a  wise  school- 
master should  rather  discreetly  consider  the  right 
disposition  of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so  much 
weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now  as  what 
either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this  I 
know,  not  only  by  reading  books  in  my  study,  but 
also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that 
those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest,  the  best 
learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were 
never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were 
young."  The  causes  of  this  he  proceeds  to  reason 
out.  Different  qualities  of  mind  in  children,  and  ill 
discrimination  among  parents  and  teachers  leads  to 
an  ill  choice  of  the  minds  that  are  to  be  specially 
trained  to  learning.  Horsemen  understand  a  colt 
much  better  than  schoolmasters  a  child.  "  And  it  is 
a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had- — yea,  and 
that  amongst  very  wise  men — to  find  out  rather  a 
cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for 
their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word,  but  they  do 
so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to 
offer  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that 
sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and 
rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should;  for  He 
suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses, 
but  wild  and  unfortunate  children,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than 
comfort  in  their  children." 

Then  Ascham  gives,  from  Socrates  in  Plato, 
seven  plain  notes  to  choose  a  good  wit  for  learning 
in  a  child.  He  should  be  (1)  euphues,  that  is,  apt  in 
all  ways  by  nature,  with  full  use  of  all  his  senses  ; 
(2),  mnemon,  good  of  memory, — and  the  marks  of  a 
good  memory  are  three,  that  it  is  quick  in  receiving, 
sure  in  keeping,  and  ready  in  delivering  forth  again  ; 
(3),  philomathes,  given  to  love  learning  ;  (4),  philo- 
ponos,  having  a  lust  to  labour,  and  a  will  to  take 
pains.  But  where  love  is  present,  labour  is  seldom 
absent,  and  especially  in  study  of  learning  and 
matters  of  the  mind.  And  yet,  goodness  of  nature 
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may  do  little  good  ;  perfection  of  memory  may  serve 
to  small  use  ;  all  love  may  be  employed  in  vain  ;  any 
labour  may  be  soon  gravelled,  if  a  man  trust  always 
to  his  own  singular  wit,  and  will  not  be  glad  some- 
time to  hear,  take  advice,  and  learn  of  another  ;  and, 
therefore,  doth  Socrates  very  notably  add  the  fifth 
note.  The  good  scholar  is  (5)  philekoos,  glad  to  hear 
and  learn  of  another ;  (6),  zetetikos,  naturally  bold 
to  ask  any  question,  desirous  to  search  out  any 
doubt,  not  ashamed  to  learn  of  the  meanest,  not 
afraid  to  go  to  the  greatest,  until  he  be  perfectly 
taught  and  fully  satisfied ;  (7),  he  is  philepainos, 
loves  to  be  praised  for  well  doing  at  his  father's  or 
master's  hand.  A  child  of  this  nature  will  earnestly 
love  learning,  gladly  labour  for  learning,  willingly 
learn  of  others,  boldly  ask  any  doubt.  Of  these 
seven  points  of  a  good  scholar,  "  the  two  first  be 
special  benefits  of  nature,  which,  nevertheless,  be 
well  preserved  and  much  increased  by  good  order. 
But,  as  for  the  five  last, — love,  labour,  gladness  to 
learn  of  others,  boldness  to  ask  doubts,  and  will  to 
win  praises,  be  won  and  maintained  by  the  only 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster,  which 
five  points,  whether  a  schoolmaster  shall  work  sooner 
in  a  child  by  fearful  beating  or  courteous  handling, 
you  that  be  wise,  judge."  Nevertheless,  remarks 
Ascham,  men  who  are  really  wise,  though  not  in 
this  matter,  uphold  the  severe  customs  of  the  school. 
If  children  think  play  pleasant,  and  work  wearisome, 
"  the  matter  lieth  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of 
them  that  be  young  as  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
bringing  up  by  them  that  be  old,  nor  yet  in  the 
difference  of  learning  and  pastime.  For,  beat  a  child 
if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him  though  he  learn 
not  well,  ye  shall  have  him  unwilling  to  go  to  dance, 
and  glad  to  go  to  his  book.'"'  The  season  of  youth  is 
apt  for  learning ;  therefore,  if  to  the  goodness  of 
nature  be  joined  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  in  leading 
young  wits  into  a  right  and  plain  way  of  learning, 
surely  children,  kept  up  in  God's  fear,  and  governed 
by  His  grace,  may  most  easily  be  brought  to  serve 
God  and  country  both  by  virtue  and  wisdom. 
Ascham  here  illustrates  his  argument  by  the  story  of 
his  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  Broadgate.  She  was 
studious  because  her  teacher  had  made  school-time 
the  happiest  part  of  her  young  life. 

Children  of  old,  says  Ascham,  were  under  the  rule 
of  three  persons,  the  Preceptor  or  Schoolmaster,  the 
Pedagogue  who  corrected  his  manners,  and  the 
Parent.  The  Preceptor  taught  learning  with  all 
gentleness ;  the  Pedagogue  corrected  with  much 
sharpness.  "  But  what  shall  we  say  when  now  in 
our  days  the  schoolmaster  is  used  both  for  Preceptor 
in  learning  and  Psedagogus  in  manners.  Surely  I 
would  he  should  not  confotmd  their  offices,  but 
discreetly  use  the  duty  of  both  so,  that  neither  ill 
touches  should  be  left  unpunished,  nor  gentleness  in 
teaching  any  wise  omitted.  And  he  shall  well  do 
both,  if  wisely  he  do  appoint  diversity  of  time,  and 
separate  place,  for  either  purpose  :  using  always  such 
discreet  moderation,  as  the  schoolhouse  should  be 
considered  a  sanctuary  against  fear."  The  school- 
house  should  be  considered  a  sanctuary  against  fear. 
It  will  be  well  with  England  when  all  teachers  are 
so  far  of  Ascham's  mind  that  knowledge  within  the 


schoolhouse  shall  no  longer  be  restrained  from  slowly- 
shaping  itself  into  wisdom. 

But  Ascham  turns  next  to  the  duty  of  the  peda- 
gogue, and  complains  that  while  there  had  come  to 
be  in  his  time  too  much  severity  in  teaching,  there 
was  too  much  laxity  in  discipline  of  manners.  Be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-seven,  young  men,  he 
says,  have  commonly  the  reins  of  all  licence  in  their 
own  hand,  especially  those  who  live  at  the  C'ourt. 
Nobility  without  wisdom  breaks  upon  the  rocks ;  "  the 
fault  is  in  yourselves  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and  there- 
fore ye  deserve  the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the 
meaner  men's  children  come  to  be  the  wisest  coun- 
sellors and  greatest  doers  in  the  weighty  affairs  of 
this  realm."  Youth  is  marred  by  ill  company  and  the 
ill  judgment  of  courtiers. 

Error  and  phantasie  do  commonlie  occupie  the  place  of 
troth  and  judgement.  For,  if  a  yong  jentleman  be  demeure 
and  still  of  nature,  they  say,  he  is  simple  and  lacketh  witte  : 
if  he  be  bashefull,  and  will  soon  blushe,  they  call  him  a 
babishe  and  ill  brought  up  thyng,  when  Xenophon  doth  pre- 
ciselie  note  in  Cyrus,  that  his  bashfulnes  in  youth  was  the 
verie  trewe  signe  of  his  vertue  and  stoutnes  after :  If  he  be 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  ill,  they  say,  he  is  rude,  and  hath 
no  grace,  so  ungraciouslie  do  som  gracelesse  men  misuse  the 
faire  and  godlie  word  GRACE. 

But  if  ye  would  know,  what  grace  they  meene,  go,  and 
looke,  and  learne  amonges  them,  and  ye  shall  see  that  it  is  : 
First,  to  blush  at  nothing.  And  blushyng  in  youth,  sayth 
Aristotle,  is  nothyng  els,  but  feare  to  do  ill :  which  fearo 
beyng  once  lustely  fraid  away  from  youth,  then  foloweth,  to 
dare  do  any  mischief,  to  contemne  stoutly  any  goodnesse,  to 
be  busie  in  every  matter,  to  be  skilf  ull  in  every  thyng,  to  ac- 
knowledge no  ignorance  at  all.  To  do  thus  in  Court,  is 
counted  of  some  the  chief  and  greatest  grace  of  all :  and 
termed  by  the  name  of  a  vertue,  called  Corage  and  boldnesse, 
whan  Crassus  in  Cicero  teacheth  the  cleane  contrarie,  and  that 
most  wittelie,  saying  thus :  Andere,  cum  bonis  etiam  rebus 
conjunction,  per  seipsum  est  magnopere  fugiendum.  Which  is 
to  say,  to  be  bold,  yea  in  a  good  matter,  is  for  it  self,  greatlie 
to  be  eschewed. 

Moreover,  where  the  swing  goeth,  there  to  follow,  fawne, 
flatter,  laugh  and  lie  lustelie  at  other  mens  liking.  To  face, 
stand  f ormest,  shove  backe  :  and  to  the  meaner  man,  or  un- 
knowne  in  the  Court,  to  seeme  somwhat  solemne,  coye,  big, 
and  dangerous  of  looke,  taulk,  and  answere  :  To  thinke  well 
of  him  seli'e,  to  be  lustie  in  contemning  of  others,  to  have 
some  trim  grace  in  a  privie  mock.  And  in  greater  presens, 
to  beare  a  brave  looke  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked 
enemie  in  the  face  in  warre  :  yet  som  warlike  signe  must  be 
used,  either  a  slovinglie  busking,  or  an  over-staring  frounced 
hed,  as  though  out  of  everie  heeres  toppe  should  suddenlie 
start  out  a  good  big  othe,  when  nede  requireth,  yet  praised  be 
God,  England,  hath  at  this  time  manie  worthie  Capitaines 
and  good  souldiours,  which  be  in  deede,  so  honest  of  beha- 
viour, so  cumlie  of  conditions,  so  milde  of  maners,  as  they 
may  be  examples  of  good  order,  to  a  good  sort  of  others, 
which  never  came  in  warre.  But  to  retorne,  where  I  left : 
In  place  also,  to  be  able  to  raise  taulke,  and  make  discourse  of 
everie  rishe1 :  to  have  a  verie  good  will,  to  heare  him  selfe 
speake :  To  be  seene  in  Palmestrie,  wherby  to  conveie  to  chast 
eares,  som  fond  or  filthie  taulke. 

And,  if    som   Smithfeild   Ruffian  take  up  some   strange 

i  Rishe,  rush,  trifle. 
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going :  som  new  mowing  with  the  mouth :  som  wrinchyng 
with  the  shoulder,  som  brave  proverbe  :  som  fresh  now  othe, 
that  is  not  stale,  but  will  rin  round  in  the  mouth  :  som  new 
disguised  garment,  or  desperate  hat,  fond  in  facion,  or  gaurish 
in  colour,  what  soever  it  cost,  how  small  soever  his  living  be, 
by  what  shift  soever  it  bo  gotten,  gotten  must  it  be,  and  used 
with  the  first,  or  els  the  grace  of  it  is  stale  and  gone  :  som 
part  of  this  gracelesse  grace  was  discribed  by  me  in  a  little 
rude  verse  long  ago. 

To  laughe,  to  lie,  to  flatter,  to  face : 
Foure  waies  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 
If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  thiese, 
Away  good  Peek  goos,  hence  John  Cheese  : 
Marke  well  my  word,  and  marke  their  dede, 
And  thiiike  this  verse  part  of  thy  Crede. 

Would  to  God  this  taulke  were  not  trewe,  and  that  som 
mens  doinges  were  not  thus  :  I  write  not  to  hurte  any,  but  to 
proffit  som ;  to  accuse  none,  but  to  monish  soch,  who,  allured 
by  ill  counsell,  and  folowing  ill  example,  contrarie  to  their 
good  bringyng  up,  and  against  their  owne  good  nature,  yeld 
overmoch  to  thies  folies  and  faultes : 

Ascham  dwells  upon  the  influence  of  unworthy 
servants,  the  neglect  of  religion,  contempt  of  the 
simplicity  which  is  indeed  the  innocence  of  youth. 
He  cites  the  glory  of  Athens  that  grew  out  of  the 
good  ordering  of  youth,  upholds  the  learning  of 
Greeks,  contemns  the  contempt  of  learning,  and  the 
vain  trust  in  experience  as  its  substitute.  "  Learn- 
ing," he  says,  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  expe- 
rience in  twenty :  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Syr  Roger  Chamloe,  some- 
time chiefe  Justice,  wold  tell  of  him  selfe.  Whan  he  was 
Auncient  in  Inne  of  Courte,  certaine  yong  Jentlemen  were 
brought  before  him,  to  be  corrected  for  certaine  misorders  : 
And  one  of  the  lustiest  saide  :  Syr,  we  bo  yong  jentlemen, 
and  wise  men  before  us  have  proved  all  f acions,  and  yet  those 
have  done  full  well  :  this  they  said,  because  it  was  well 
knowen,  that  Sir  Roger  had  bene  a  good  feloe  in  his  yougth. 
But  he  aunswered  them  verie  wiselie.  In  deede,  saith  he,  in 
yougthe,  I  was,  as  you  ar  now :  and  I  had  twelve  feloes  like 
unto  my  self,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good  ende. 
And  therfore,  folow  not  my  example  in  yougth,  but  folow 
my  councell  in  aige,  if  ever  ye  thinke  to  cum  to  this  place, 
or  to  thies  years,  that  I  am  cum  unto,  lesse  ye  meete  either 
with  povertie  or  Tiburu  in  the  way. 

Erasmus  said  wisely  that  experience  is  the  common 
schoolhouse  of  fools  and  ill  men  :  men  of  wit  and 
honesty  be  otherwise  instructed.  Ascham  does  not 
decry  honest  pleasures,  learning  joined  with  pastimes. 

To  ride  cumlie  :  to  run  f  aire  at  the  tilte  or  ring  :  to  plaie  at 
all  weapones :  to  shoote  f  aire  in  bow,  or  surelie  in  gon :  to 
vaut  lustely :  to  runne :  to  leape  :  to  wrestle  :  to  swimme : 
to  daunce  cumlie :  to  sing,  and  playe  of  instrumentes  cun- 
nyngly  :  to  hawke :  to  hunte :  to  play  at  tennes,  and  all 
pastimes  generally,  which  be  joyned  with  labor,  used  in  open 
place,  and  on  the  day  light,  conteining  either  some  fitte  ex- 
ercise for  warre,  or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not 
onclie  cumlie  and  decent,  but  also  verie  necessarie,  for  a 
Court iir:  Jentleman  to  use. 

But  of  all  kinde  of  pastimes  fitte  for  a  Jentleman,  I  will, 
God  willing,  in  fitter  place,  more  at  large,  declare  f  ullie,  in 


my  booke  of  the  Cockpitte :  which  I  do  write,  to  satisfie  som, 
I  trust,  with  som  reason,  that  be  more  curious  in  marking 
other  mens  doinges,  than  carefull  in  mendyng  their  owne 
faultes.  And  som  also  will  nedes  busie  them  selves  in  mer- 
veling,  and  adding  thereunto  unfriendlie  taulke,  why  I,  a 
man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  no  ill  place,  I  thanke  God  and 
my  Prince,  do  make  choice  to  spend  soch  tyme  in  writyng  of 
trifles,  as  the  schole  of  shooting,  the  Cockpitte,  and  this 
booke  of  the  first  Principles  of  Grammar,  rather  than  to  take 
some  weightie  matter  in  hand,  either  of  Religion,  or  Civill 
discipline. 

Wise  men,  I  know,  will  well  allow  of  my  choice  herein : 
and  as  for  such,  who  have  not  witte  of  themselves,  but  must 
learne  of  others,  to  judge  right  of  mens  doynges,  let  them 
read  that  wise  Poet  Horace  in  his  Arte  Poetica,  who  willeth 
wise  men  to  be  ware  of  hie  and  loftie  Titles.  For  great 
shippes  require  costlie  tackling,  and  also  afterward  dangerous 
government :  Small  boates  be  neither  verie  chargeable  in 
makyng,  nor  verie  oft  in  great  jeoperdie  :  and  yet  they  cary 
many  tymes  as  good  and  costlie  ware,  as  greater  vessels  do. 
A  meane  Argument  may  easelie  beare  the  light  burden  of  a 
small  faute,  and  have  alwaise  at  hand  a  ready  excuse  for  ill 
handling  :  And  some  praise  it  is,  if  it  so  chaunce,  to  be  better 
in  deede,  than  a  man  dare  venture  to  seerne. 

Ascham  cites  examples  that  young  gentlemen 
might  follow  : — 

If  kyng  Edward  had  lived  a  litle  longer,  his  onely  example 
had  breed  soch  a  rase  of  worthie  learned  jentlemen,  as  this 
Realme  never  yet  did  affourde. 

And  in  the  second  degree,  two  noble  Primeroses  of  Nobili- 
tie,  the  yong  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  Lord  H.  Matrevers,  were 
soch  two  examples  to  the  Courte  for  learnyng,  as  our  tymc  may 
rather  wishe,  than  looke  for  agayne. 

At  Cambridge  also,  in  S.  Johns  Colledge,  in  my  tyme,  I  do 
know,  that  not  so  much  the  good  statutes,  as  two  Jentlemen  of 
worthie  memorie,  Syr  John  Cheke  and  Doctour  Headman,  by 
their  onely  example  of  excellency  in  learnyng,  of  godlynes 
in  livyng,  of  diligencie  in  studying,  of  councell  in  exhorting, 
of  good  order  in  all  thyng,  did  breed  up  so  many  learned 
men  in  that  one  College  of  S.  Johns  at  one  time,  as  I  beleve, 
the  whole  Universitie  of  Lovaine  in  many  yeares  was  never 
able  to  affourd. 

Present  examples  of  this  present  tyme  I  list  not  to  touch  : 
yet  there  is  one  example  for  all  the  Jentlemen  of  this  Court 
to  folow,  that  may  well  satisfie  them,  or  nothing  will  serve 
them,  nor  no  example  move  them  to  goodnes  and  learnyng. 

It  is  your  shame,  (I  speake  to  you  all,  you  yong  Jentlemen 
of  England)  that  one  mayd  should  go  beyond  you  all,  in  ex- 
cellencie  of  learnyng  and  knowledge  of  divers  tonges. 
Pointe  forth  six  of  the  best  given  Jentlemen  of  this  Court, 
and  all  they  together  shew  not  so  much  good  will,  spend  not 
so  much  tyme,  bestow  not  so  many  houres,  dayly,  orderly, 
and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
as  doth  the  Queenes  Majestic  her  selfe.  Yea  I  beleve,  that 
beside  her  perfit  readines  in  Latin,  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsore  more  Greeke 
every  day  than  some  Prebendarie  of  this  Chirch  doth  read 
Latin  in  a  whole  weeke.  And  that  which  is  most  praise 
worthie  of  all,  within  the  walles  of  her  privie  chamber  she 
hath  obteyned  that  excellencie  of  learnyng,  to  understand, 
speake  and  write,  both  wittely  with  head,  and  faire  with 
hand,  as  scarse  one  or  two  rare  wittes  in  both  the  Univer- 
sities have  in  many  yeares  reached  unto.  Amongest  all  the 
benefites  that  God  hath  blessed  me  with  all,  next  the  know- 
ledge of  Christes  true  Religion,  I  counte  this  the  greatest, 
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that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poore  minister  in 
settyng  forward  these  excellent  giftos  of  learnyng  in  this  most 
excellent  Prince.  Whose  onely  example  if  the  rest  of  our 
nobilitie  would  folow,  than  might  England  be  for  loarnyng 
and  wisedome  in  nobilitie  a  spectacle  to  all  the  world  beside. 
But  see  the  mishap  of  men  :  The  best  examples  have  never 
such  force  to  move  to  any  goodnes,  as  the  bad,  vaine,  light 
and  fond,  have  to  all  ilnes. 

He  urges  next  by  illustration  the  great  force  of 
bad  example,  and  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  men 
in  prominent  position,  who,  by  their  example,  make 
or  mar  other  men's  manners. 

Then  Ascham  passes  on  to  the  danger  of  the  much 
resort  of  English  youth  to  Italy. 

Syr  Richard   Sackvile,  that  worthy  Jentleman    of  worthy 
memorie,  as  I  sayd  in  the  begynnynge,  in  the  Queenes  privie 
Chamber  at  "Windesore,  after  he  had  talked  with  me  for  the 
right  choice  of  a  good  witte  in  a  child  for  learnyng,  and  of 
the  trewe  difference  betwixt  quicke  and  hard  wittes,  of  allur- 
ing yong  children  by  jentlenes  to  love  learnyng,  and  of  the 
speciall  care  that  was  to  be   had  to  keepe  yong  men  from 
licencious  livyng,  he  was  most  earnest  with  me  to  have  me 
say  my  mynde  also,  what  I  thought  concernyng  the  fansie  that 
many  yong  Jentlemen  of  England  have  to  travell  abroad, 
and  namely  to  lead  a  long  lyfe  in  Italie.     His  request,  both 
for  his  authoritie  and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient 
commaundement  unto  me  to   satisfie  his  pleasure  with  ut- 
teryng  plainlie  my  opinion  in  that  manner.     Syr,  quoth  I,  I 
take  goyng  thither  and  living  there,  for  a  yonge  Jentleman, 
that  doth  not  goe  under  the  kepe  and  garde  of  such  a  man 
as  both  by  wisedome  can  and  authoritie  dare  rewle  him,  to  be 
mervelous  dangerous.     And  whie  I  said  so  than,  I  will  de- 
clare at  large   now  :  which  I  said  than  privatelie  and  write 
now  openlie,  not  bicause  I  do  contemne,  either  the  know- 
ledge of  strange  and  diverse  tonges,  and  namelie  the  Italian 
tonge,  which    next  the   Greeke   and  Latin  tonge  I  like  and 
love  above  all  other  :  or  else  bicause  I  do  despise  the  learning 
that  is  gotten,  or  the  experience  that  is  gathered  in  strange 
«ontries :  or  for  any  private  malice  that  I  beare  to  Italie : 
which    contrie   and   in  it    namelie  Rome,  I   have    alwayes 
speciallie  honored  :  bicause  tyme  was,  whan  Italie  and  Rome 
have  bone,  to  the  grcate  good  of  us  that  now  live,  the  best 
breeders  and  bringers  up  of  the  worthiest  men,  not  onelie  for 
wise  speakinge  but  also  for  well  doing,  in  all  Civill  affaires, 
that  ever  was  in  the  worlde.     But  now  that  tyme  is  gone, 
and  though   the  place  remayne,  yet  .the   olde  and  present 
manors  do  differ  as  farre,  as  blacke  and  white,  as  vertue  and 
vice.     Vertue  once  made   that  contrie  Mistres  over  all  the 
worlde.     Vice  now  maketh  that  contrie  slave  to  them,  that 
"before  were  glad  to  serve  it.     All  men  seeth  it :  They  them- 
selves conf  esse  it,  namelie  soch  as  be  best  and  wisest  arnongest 
them.     For  sinne  by  lust  and  vanitie  hath  and  doth  breed  up 
.•every  where  common  contempt  of  Gods  word,  private  conten- 
tion in  many  families,  open  factions  in  every  Citie:  and  so, 
makyng  themselves  bonde  to  vanitie  and  vice  at  home,  they 
are  content  to  beare  the  yoke  of  servyng  straungers  abroad. 
Italie  now  is  not  that  Italie   that  it  was  wont  to  be :  and 
therfore  now  not  so  fitte  a  place,  as  some  do  counte  it,  for 
yong  men  to  fetch  either  wisedome  or  honestie  from  thence. 
For  surelie  they  will  make  other  but  bad  Scholers,  that  be  so 
ill  Masters  to  them  selves. 

Upon  this  subject  he  dwells  at  length,  setting  forth 
the  causes  and   the  forms  of  the  corruption  caught 


from  the  Italian  Circe ;  so  closing  the  First  Book  of 
his  "  Schoolmaster."  In  the  more  technical  Second 
Book,  teaching  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  Tongue, 
Ascham  lays  great  stress  upon  double  translation  ; 
translation  from  Latin  into  English  and  then  back 
into  Latin.  The  teacher  should  himself  translate  a 
piece  of  Cicero  into  plain  natural  English,  give  his 
translation  to  be  restored  into  Latin,  and  then  care- 
fully compare  his  pupil's  Latin  with  Cicero'a 

Whan  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring  you  forth 
the  place  of  Tullie :  lay  them  together :  compare  the  one 
with  the  other  :  commend  his  good  choice  and  right  placing 
of  wordes :  Shew  his  faultes  jently,  but  blame  them  not  over 
sharply :  for  of  such  missings,  jentlie  admonished  of,  pro- 
cedeth  glad  and  good  heed  taking:  of  good  heed  taking, 
springeth  chiefly  knowledge,  which  after  groweth  to  perfit- 
nesse,  if  this  order  be  diligentlie  used  by  the  scholer  and 
jently  handled  by  the  master  :  for  here  shall  all  the  hard 
pointes  of  Grammer  both  easely  and  surelie  be  learned  up : 
which  scholers  in  common  scholes  by  making  of  Latines  be 
groping  at  with  care  and  feare,  and  yet  in  many  yeares  they 
scarse  can  reach  unto  them.  I  remember,  whan  I  was  yong, 
in  the  North  they  went  to  the  Grammer  schole  little  children : 
they  came  from  thence  great  lubbers  :  alwayes  learning,  and 
litle  profiting:  learning  without  booke  every  thing,  under- 
standyng  with  in  the  booke  litle  or  nothing :  Their  whole 
knowledge  by  learning  without  the  booke  was  tied  onely  to 
their  tong  and  lips,  and  never  ascended  up  to  the  braino 
and  head,  and  therfore  was  sone  spitte  out  of  the  mouth 
againe  :  They  were  as  men  alwayes  goyng,  but  ever  out  of 
the  way :  and  why  ?  For  their  whole  labor,  or  rather  great 
toyle  without  order,  was  even  vaine  idlenesse  without  profiit. 
In  deed  they  took  great  paynes  about  learning :  but  employed 
small  labour  in  learning :  Whan  by  this  way  prescribed  in 
this  booke,  being  streight,  plaine  and  easie,  the  scholer  is 
alwayes  laboring  with  pleasure,  and  ever  going  right  on  for- 
ward with  proffit :  Alwayes  laboring  I  say,  for,  or  he  have 
construed,  parsed,  twice  translated  over  by  good  advisement, 
marked  out  his  six  pointes  by  skilfull  judgement,  he  shall  have 
necessarie  occasion  to  read  over  every  lecture  a  dozen  tymes 
at  the  least.  Which  bicause  he  shall  do  alwayes  in  order,  he 
shall  do  it  alwayes  with  pleasure:  And  pleasure  allureth 
love :  love  hath  lust  to  labor :  labor  alwayes  obteiueth  his 
purpose. 

Ascham  illustrates  by  reference  to  the  swift  pro- 
gress of  a  much-loved  pupil,  John  Whitney,  and 
puts  upon  record  his  own  lines  of  lament  in  rude 
English  verse  written  after  his  pupil's  death.  Then 
he  takes  in  turn  the  six  ways  of  study,  Translation, 
Paraphrase,  Metaphrase,  Epitome,  Imitation,  De- 
clamation. He  objects  by  the  way  to  English  rhym- 
ing, taking  Greek  versification  as  the  pattern  of 
true  excellence,  and  finally  sketches  the  characteristics 
of  the  chief  Latin  writers. 

Let  us  part  from  Roger  Ascham  with  a  playful 
passage  in  which  he  refers  to  a  sentence  in  one  of 
Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  the  16th  of  the  4th  Book  : 

And  here  for  my  pleasure  I  purpose  a  litle  by  the  way  to 
play  and  sporte  with  my  Master  Tully :  from  whom  com- 
monlie  I  am  never  wont  to  dissent.  He  him  selfe,  for  this 
point  of  learnyng,  in  his  verses  doth  halt  a  litle  by  his  leave. 
He  could  not  denie  it,  if  he  were  alive,  nor  those  defend  hym 
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now  that  love  him  best.  This  fault  I  lay  to  his  charge : 
bicause  once  it  pleased  him,  though  somewhat  merelie,  yet 
overuncurteslie,  to  rayle  upon  poore  England,  objecting  both 
extreme  beggerie  and  mere  barbariousnes  unto  it,  -writyng 
thus  unto  his  frend  Atticua :  There  is  not  one  scruple  of 
silver  in  that  whole  Isle,  or  any  one  that  knoweth  either 
learnyng  or  letter. 

But  now  master  Cicero,  blessed  be  God  and  his  sonne  Jesu 
Christ,  whom  you  never  knew,  except  it  were  as  it  pleased 
him  to  lighten  you  by  some  shadow,  as  covertlie  in  one  place 
ye  confesse  saying  :  Veritatis  tantum  umbram  confectamur, 
as  your  Master  Plato  did  before  you  :  blessed  be  God,  I  say? 
that  sixten  hundred  yeare  after  you  were  dead  and  gone,  it 
may  trewly  be  sayd,  that  for  silver  there  is  more  cumlie  plate 
in  one  Citie  of  England,  than  is  in  foure  of  the  proudest 
Cities  in  all  Italic,  and  take  Some  for  one  of  them.  And  for 
learnyng,  beside  the  knowledge  of  all  learned  tongs  and 
liberall  sciences,  even  your  owne  bookes,  Cicero,  be  as  well 
read,  and  your  excellent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved 
and  as  trewlie  folowed  in  England  at  this  day,  as  it  is  now, 
or  ever  was,  sence  your  owne  tyme  in  any  place  of  Italic, 
either  at  Arpinttm  where  ye  were  borne,  or  els  at  Home  where 
ye  were  brought  up.  And  a  litle  to  brag  with  you,  Cicero, 
where  you  your  selfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  some  point  of 
learnyng  in  your  owne  tong,  many  in  England  at  this  day  go 
streight  up,  both  in  trewe  skill  and  right  doing  therein. 

This  I  write,  not  to  reprehend  Ttittie,  whom  above  all 
other  I  like  and  love  best,  but  to  excuse  Terence,  because  in 
his  tyme  and  a  good  while  after  Poetrie  was  never  perfited  in 
Latin,  untill  by  trew  Imitation  of  the  Grecians  it  was  at 
length  brought  to  perfection :  And  also  thereby  to  exhorte 
the  goodlie  wittes  of  England,  which  apte  by  nature  and 
willing  by  desire,  geve  themselves  to  Poetrie,  that  they, 
rightly  understanding  the  barbarous  bringing  in  of  Rymes, 
would  labor,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  did  in  Latin,  to  make 
perfit  also  this  point  pf  learning  in  our  English  tong. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SIDNEY'S  "ARCADIA." 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  wrote  his  "  Arcadia"  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  not  written  for  publication,  and  upon  his 
death-bed  he  asked  a  friend  to  collect  all  the  leaves 
of  the  MS.  and  burn  them.  His  sister,  no  doubt, 
interfered  after  his  death  for  their  preservation.  He 
had  dedicated  the  work  to  her,  saying  to  her,  "  You 
desired  me  to  do  it,  and  your  desire  to  my  heart  is 
an  absolute  commandment.  For  severer  eyes  it  is 
not,  being  but  a  trifle,  and  that  triflingly  handled." 
It  was  written  in  the  years  1580  and  1581.  Sidney 
received  his  death-wound  before  Zutphen  in  1586, 
and  the  "Arcadia"  was  first  published  in  1590.  The 
force  and  simplicity  of  Sidney's  character  are  shown 
in  the  style  of  his  "Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  for  which 
he  did  wish  many  readers,  and  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  another  volume  of  this  Library.1  The 
euphuistic  style  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  has 
no  more  place  in  that  work  than  it  has  in  the  poems 
by  which  Spenser  wished  to  be  remembered.  Spen- 
ser amused  himself  by  writing  euphuistic  pieces, 


1  See  "  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pages  70— £ 


which,  though  there  were  nine  comedies  among  them, 
he  kept  from  the  press.  Sidney  amused  his  sister 
by  following  the  fashion  for  her  pleasure,  and  in  so 
doing  set  a  fashion ;  for  his  "  Arcadia  "  stands  in  the 
literature  of  Europe  first  in  a  series  of  heroic  pastoral 
romances,  especially  developed  in  France,  that  formed 
a  main  part  of  the  light  reading  of  two  generations, 
of  idlers.  Sidney  joined  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
pastoral  of  prose  mixed  with  verse,  a  wealth  of  ad- 
venture planned  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry.  There  was  an  influence  upon 
him  also  from  the  old  Greek  Romance  of  the  loves 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea — the  ^Ethiopica,  written 
in  the  fourth  century  by  Heliodorus,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly.  It  had  been  recently 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Underdown,  and 
was  specially  praised  by  Sidney  in  his  "  Apologie  for 
Poetrie."2 

Sidney's  story  is  of  two  cousins  and  close  friends, 
Musidorus,  Prince  of  Thessaly,  and  Pyrocles,  Prince 
of  Macedon.  When  young  men  upon  their  travels 
together,  they  were  parted  by  shipwreck.  Musidorus, 
cast  on  the  Laconian  shore,  was  rescued  and  taken  to 
the  house  of  the  noble  Kalander,  in  Arcadia,  where 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  Palladius  and  of  his  lost 
friend  as  Daiphantus.  After  a  time  Kalander  learned 
that  his  son  Clitophon  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Helots,  in  Laconia.  Musidorus  gathered  an  Arca- 
dian army  for  his  rescue,  and  found  Pyrocles  in  the 
marvellously  brave  captain  of  the  Helots.  Clitophon 
was  released,  and  the  two  friends,  now  re-united, 
presently  resolved  to  make  their  way  to  the  two 
daughters  of  Basilius,  King  of  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  wife  Gynecia  had  carried  them  into  a  forest,  and 
there  shut  them  up  in  two  lodges.  In  one  of  the 
lodges  the  king  and  queen  themselves  lived,  and  kept 
watch  over  their  daughter  Philoclea ;  their  other 
daughter,  Pamela,  was  in  the  other  lodge,  under  care 
of  a  clown  and  his  ugly  wife,  Dametas  and  Miso, 
who  had  a  more  unpleasant  daughter  Mopsa.  Py- 
rocles dressed  himself  as  an  Amazon,  and  called 
himself  Zelmane,  so  he  found  his  way  to  the  lodge  of 
Philoclea,  to  whom  he  gave  his  heart.  Here  he  was 
courted  by  Basilius,  who  took  him  for  a  woman,  and 
by  Gynecia,  who  took  him  for  a  man,  while  he  with 
difficulty  made  his  suit  to  Philoclea,  who  took  him 
for  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Musidorus  obtained 
access  to  the  other  lodge  as  a  shepherd,  Dorus,  and 
that  he  might  remain  near  Pamela  professed  affection 
for  her  keeper  Mopsa.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  entanglements.  Notes  of  war  sound,  episodes 
abound,  and  among  the  episodes  is  one  that  may 
suffice  to  show  the  manner  of  the  book,  and  has 
interest  for  all  who  read  Shakespeare,  since  it  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  his  fine  interweaving  of  the 
story  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  an  addition  of  highest 
value  to  the  artistic  working  out  of  the  design  of  his 
"  King  Lear." 

It  was  in  the  kingdome  of  Galatia,  the  season  being  (as  in 
the  depth  of  Winter)  very  cold,  and  as  then  sodainly  grown 
to  so  extreme  and  foul  a  storm,  that  never  any  winter  (I 
think)  brought  forth  a  fouler  childe  :  so  that  the  Princes  were 

*  "  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  page  73,  col.  1. 
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even  compelled  by  the  hail,  that  the  pride  of  the  winde  blew 
into  their  faces,  to  seek  som  shrouding  place,  which  a  certain 
hollow  rock  offering  unto  them,  they  made  it  their  shield 
against  the  tempests  fury.  And  so  staying  there,  till  the 
violence  thereof  was  passed,  they  heard  the  speech  of  a 
couple,  who  not  perceiving  them,  being  hid  within  that  rude 
canopie,  held  a  strange  and  pitiful  disputation,  which  made 
them  step  out,  yet  in  such  sort  as  they  might  see  unseen. 
There  they  perceived  an  aged  man,  and  a  young,  scarcely  com 
to  the  age  of  a  man,  both  poorly  arrayed,  extremely  weather- 
beaten  ;  the  old  man  blinde,  the  young  man  leading  him  : 
and  yet  through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  seemed  to 
appear  a  kinde  of  nobleness,  not  sutable  to  that  affliction. 
But  the  first  words  they  heard,  were  these  of  the  old  man. 
Wei  Leonatus  (said  hee)  since  I  cannot  perswade  thee  to  lead 
mee  to  that  which  should  end  my  grief,  and  my  trouble,  let 
mee  now  intreat  thee  to  leav  mee :  fear  not,  my  misery 
cannot  bee  greater  than  it  is,  and  nothing  doth  becom  me  but 
misery  :  fear  not  the  danger  of  my  blinde  steps,  I  cannot  fall 
wors,  than  I  am  :  and  do  not  I  pray  thee,  do  not  obstinately 
continue  to  infect  thee  with  my  wretchedness :  but  flie,  flie 
from  this  region  onely  worthy  of  mee.  ,  Dear  father 
(answered  hee)  do  not  take  away  from  mee  the  onely  remnant 
of  my  happiness  :  while  I  have  power  to  do  you  service,  I  am 
not  wholly  miserable.  Ah  my  son  (said  hee,  and  with  that 
hee  groned,  as  if  sorrow  strave  to  break  his  heart)  how  evill 
fits  it  mee  to  have  such  a  son,  and  how  much  doth  thy  kind- 
mess  upbraid  my  wickedness  ?  These  dolefull  speeches,  and 
som  others  to  like  purpose  (well  showing  they  had  not  been 
born  to  the  fortune  they  were  in)  moved  the  Princes  to  go  out 
unto  them,  and  ask  the  younger  what  they  were  ?  Sirs 
(answered  hee  with  a  good  grace,  and  made  the  more  agree- 
able by  a  certain  noble  kinde  of  pitiousness)  I  see  well  you 
are  strangers,  that  know  not  our  miserie,  so  well  here  known, 
that  no  man  dare  know,  but  that  wee  must  bee  miserable. 
Indeed  our  state  is  such,  as  though  nothing  is  so  needfull 
unto  us  as  pitie,  yet  nothing  is  more  dangerous  unto  us,  than 
to  make  our  selvs  so  known  as  may  stir  pitie :  but  your 
presence  promiseth  that  crueltie  shall  not  ouer-run  hate :  and 
if  it  did,  in  truth  our  state  is  sunk  below  the  degree  of  fear. 

This  old  man  (whom  I  lead)  was  lately  rightf ull  Prince  of 
this  countrie  of  Paphlagonia,  by  the  hard-hearted  ungrateful- 
ness of  a  son  of  his,  deprived  not  onely  of  his  kingdom 
(whereof  no  forrain  forces  were  ever  able  to  spoil  him)  but 
of  his  sight,  the  riches  which  Nature  grant's  to  the  poorest 
creatures  :  whereby,  and  by  other  his  unnatural  dealings,  hee 
hath  been  driven  to  such  grief,  as  even  now  hee  would  have 
had  mee  to  have  led  him  to  the  top  of  this  rock,  thence  to 
cast  himself  headlong  to  death :  and  so  would  have  made 
mee,  who  received  my  life  of  him,  to  bee  the  worker  of  his 
destruction.  But  noble  Gentlemen,  said  hee,  if  either  of  you 
have  a  father  and  feel  what  dutifull  affection  is  ingrafted  in 
a  son's  heart,  let  mee  intreat  you  to  convey  this  afflicted 
Prince  to  som  place  of  rest  and  security:  amongst  your 
worthy  acts  it  shall  bee  none  of  the  least,  that  a  king  of  such 
might  and  fame,  and  so  unjustly  oppressed,  is  in  any  sort  by 
you  relieved. 

But  before  they  could  make  him  answer,  his  father  began 
to  speak.  Ah  my  son,  said  hee,  how  evil  an  historian  are 
you,  that  leav  out  the  chief  knot  of  all  the  discours  ?  my 
wickedness,  my  wickedness  !  and  if  thou  doest  it  to  spare  my 
ears  (the  onely  sens  now  left  mee  proper  for  knowledg)  assure 
thyself  thou  doest  mistake  mee :  and  I  take  witness  of  that 
Sun  which  you  see  (with  that  hee  cast  up  his  blinde  eyes,  as 
if  hee  would  hunt  for  light)  and  wish  my  self  in  wors  case 
that  I  do  wish  my  self,  which  is  as  evill  as  may  bee,  if  I 
speak  untruly,  that  nothing  is  so  welcom  to  my  thoughts,  as 


the  publishing  of  my  shame.  Therefore  know  you  Gentlemen 
(to  whom  from  my  heart  I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  som 
ominous  foretoken  of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a 
miser  as  I  am)  that  whatsoever  my  son  (6"  God,  that  truth 
bind's  me  to  reproch  him  with  the  name  of  my  son)  hath  said 
is  true.  But  beside  those  truths,  this  also  is  true,  that  having 
had,  in  lawfull  mariage,  of  a  mother  fit  to  bear  royal 
children,  this  son  (such  a  one  as  partly  you  see,  and  better 
shall  know  by  my  short  declaration)  and  so  enjoyed  the 
expectations  in  the  world  of  him,  till  hee  was  grown  to 
justifie  their  expectations  (so  as  I  needed  en  vie  no  father  for 
the  chief  comfort  of  mortalitie,  to  leav  another  ones-self  after 
mee)  I  was  carried  by  a  bastard  son  of  mine  (if  at  least  I  bee 
bound  to  believ  the  words  of  that  base  woman  my  concubine, 
his  mother)  first  to  mislike,  then  to  hate,  lastly  to  destroy, 
or  to  do  my  best  to  destroy  this  son  (I  think  you  think)  un- 
deserving destruction.  What  ways  shee  used  to  bring  mee 
to  it,  if  I  should  tell  you,  I  should  tediously  trouble  you  with 
as  much  poysonous  hypocrisie,  desperate  fraud,  smooth 
malice,  hidden  ambition,  and  smiling  envie,  as  in  any  living 
person  could  bee  harboured  :  but  I  list  it  not ;  no  remem- 
brance of  naughtiness  delight's  mee  but  mine  own ;  and  mee 
think' s,  the  accusing  his  traps  might  in  som  manner  excuse 
my  fault,  which  certainly  I  lothe  to  do.  But  the  conclusion 
is,  that  I  gave  order  to  som  servants  of  mine,  whom  I  thought 
as  apt  for  such  charities  as  my  self,  to  lead  him  out  into  a 
forrest,  and  there  to  kill  him. 

But  those  thievs  (better  natured  to  my  son  than  my  self) 
spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to  learn  to  live  poorly  :  which 
hee  did,  giving  himself  to  bee  a  private  souldier  in  a  country 
here  by :  but  as  hee  was  ready  to  bee  greatly  advanced  for 
som  noble  pieces  of  service  which  hee  did,  hee  heard  newes  of 
mee :  who  (drunk  in  my  affection  to  that  unlawful  and 
unnatural  son  of  mine)  suffered  my  self  so  to  bee  governed 
by  him,  that  all  favors  and  punishments  passed  by  him,  all 
offices  and  places  of  importance  distributed  to  his  favorites ; 
so  that  ere  I  was  aware,  I  had  left  my  self  nothing 
but  the  name  of  a  King !  which  hee  shortly  weary  of 
too,  with  many  indignities  (if  any  thing  may  bee  called  an 
indignity,  which  was  laid  upon  mee)  threw  me  out  of  my  Sea, 
and  put  out  my  eyes,  and  then  (proud  in  his  tyranny)  let 
mee  go,  neither  imprisoning,  nor  killing  mee ;  but  rather 
delighting  to  make  mee  feel  miserie ;  miserie  indeed,  if  ever 
there  were  any  ;  full  of  wretchedness,  fuller  of  disgrace,  and 
fullest  of  guiltiness.  And  as  hee  came  to  the  crown  by  so 
unjust  means,  as  unjustly  he  keep  it,  by  force  of  stranger 
souldiers  in  Cittadels,  the  neasts  of  tyrannic  and  murtherers 
of  libertie  ;  disarming  all  his  own  country  men,  that  no  man 
durst  shew  himself  a  well- wilier  of  mine :  to  say  the  truth  (I 
think)  few  of  them  being  so  (considering  my  cruel  folly  to 
my  good  son,  and  foolish  kindness  to  my  onkinde  bastard:) 
but  if  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pitie  of  so  great  a  fall,  and 
had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duty  left  in  them  towards  me  ; 
yet  durst  they  not  shew  it,  scarcely  with  giving  me  alms  at 
their  doors  ;  which  yet  was  the  onely  sustenance  of  my  dis- 
tressed life,  no  bodie  daring  to  show  so  much  charitie,  as  to 
lend  mee  a  hand  to  guide  my  dark  steps ;  till  this  son  of  mine 
(God  knowe's,  worthieof  a  more  virtuous,  and  more  fortunate 
father)  forgetting  my  abominable  wrongs,  not  reckoning 
danger,  and  neglecting  the  present  good  waie  hee  was  in  of 
doing  himself  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kinde  office  you 
see  him  perform  towards  mee,  to  my  unspeakable  grief  ;  not 
onely  becaus  his  kindness  is  a  glass  even  to  my  blinde  eyes  of 
my  naughtiness,  but  that  above  all  griefs,  it  grive's  me  hee 
should  desperately  adventure  the  loss  of  his  well-deserving 
life  for  mine,  that  yet  ow  more  to  Fortune  for  my  deserts,  as 
if  he  would  carry  mud  in  a  chest  of  Chrystal :  for  well  J 
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know,  hee  that  now  migneth,  how  much  soever  (and  with 
good  reason)  hee  despiseth  mee,  of  all  men  despised ;  yet  hee 
will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  away  him,  whose  just 
title  (ennobled  hy  courage  and  goodness)  may  one  day  shake 
the  seat  of  a  never-secure  tyrannie.  And  for  this  caus  I 
craved  of  him  to  lead  mee  to  the  top  of  this  rock,  indeed  I 
must  confess,  with  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a 
companion  as  I  am.  But  hee  finding  what  I  purposed,  onely 
therein  since  hee  was  born,  shewed  himself  disobedient  unto 
mee.  And  now  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  true  story,  which 
I  praie  you  publish  to  the  world,  that  my  mischievous  pro- 
ceedings may  be  the  glory  of  his  filial  pietie,  the  onely 
reward  now  left  for  so  great  a  merit.  And  if  it  may  bee,  let 
me  obtain  that  of  you,  which  my  son  denie's  mee :  for 
never  was  there  more  pitie  in  saving  any,  than  in  ending  mee  ; 
both  becaus  therein  my  agonio  shall  end,  and  so  you  shall 
preserv  this  excellent  yong  man,  who  els  wilfully  followed 
his  own  ruine. 

The  matter  in  it  self  lamentable,  lamentably  expressed  by 
the  old  Prince  (which  needed  not  to  take  to  himself  the  ges- 
tures of  pitie,  since  his  face  could  not  put  off  the  marks 
thereof)  greatly  moved  the  two  Princes  to  compassion,  which 
could  not  stay  in  such  hearts  as  theirs  without  seeking 
remedie.  But  by  and  by  the  occasion  was  presented  :  for 
Plexirtus  (so  was  the  bastard  called)  came  thither  with  fortie 
hors,  onely  of  purpose  to  murder  his  brother,  of  whose  coming 
hee  had  soon  advertisement,  and  thought  no  eyes  of  sufficient 
credit  in  such  a  matter,  but  his  own,  and  therefore  came  him- 
self to  bee  actor,  and  spectator.  And  as  soon  as  hee  came, 
not  regarding  the  weak  (as  hee  thought)  guard  but  of  two 
men,  commanded  som  of  his  followers  to  set  their  hands  to 
his,  in  the  killing  of  Leonatus.  But  the  young  Prince 
(though  not  otherwise  armed  but  with  a  sword)  how  falsly 
soever  hee  was  dealt  with  by  others,  would  not  betray  him- 
self ;  but  bravely  drawing  it  out,  made  the  death  of  the  first 
that  assayled  him,  warn  his  fellows  to  com  more  warily  after 
him.  But  then  Pyrocles  and  Musidorus  were  quickly  becom 
parties,  (so  just  a  defence  deserving  as  much  as  old  friendship) 
and  so  did  behave  them  among  that  companie  (more  injurious 
than  valiant)  that  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  for  their 
wicked  master. 

Yet  perhaps  had  the  number  of  them  at  last  prevailed,  if 
the  king  of  Pontus  (lately  by  them  made  so)  had  not  com  un- 
locked for  to  their  succour.  Who  (having  had  a  dream  which 
had  fixt  his  imagination  vehemently  upon  som  great  danger, 
presently  to  follow  those  two  Princes,  whom  hee  most  dearly 
loved)  was  com  in  all  haste,  following  as  well  as  hee  could 
their  track  with  a  hundred  horses  in  that  countrey,  which  hee 
thought  (considering  who  then  raigned)  a  fit  place  enough  to 
make  the  stage  of  any  Tragedie. 

But  then  the  match  had  been  so  ill  made  for  Plexirtus,  that 
his  ill-led  life,  and  wors-gotten  honor  should  have  tumbled 
together  to  destruction ;  had  there  not  com  in  Tydeus  and 
Ti'li'intf,  with  fortie  or  fiftie  in  their  suit,  to  the  defence  of 
Plexirtus.  These  two  were  brothers,  of  the  noblest  hous  of 
that  country,  brought  up  from  their  infancie  with  Plej-irfn*, 
men  of  such  prowess  as  not  to  know  fear  in  themselvs, 
and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal  with  them  :  for 
they  had  often  made  their  lives  triumph  over  most  terrible 
dangers ;  never  dismaied,  and  ever  fortunate ;  and  truly  n& 
more  setled  in  valor,  than  disposed  to  goodness  and  justice,  if 
either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend,  or  could  have 
learned  to  make  friendship  a  childe,  &  not  the  father  of 
virtue.  But  bringing  up  (rather  then  choice)  having  first 
knit  their  mindes  unto  him  (indeed  craftio  enough,  either  to 
hide  his  faults,  or  never  to  shew  them,  but  when  they  might 
pay  home)  they  willingly  held  out  the  cours,  rather  to  satisfie 


him,  than  all  the  world  ;  and  rather  to  bee  good  friends,  than. 
good  men:  so  as  though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  hee  did, 
yet  they  liked  him  that  did  the  evil ;  and  though  not 
counsellors  of  the  offence,  yet  protectors  of  the  offender. 
Now  they  having  heard  of  this  sodain  going  out  with  so  small 
a  companie,  in  a  countrie  full  of  evil-wishing  mindes  towards 
him  (though  they  knew  not  the  caus)  followed  him  ;  till  they 
found  him  in  such  case,  as  they  were  to  venture  their  lives, 
or  els  he  lose  his :  which  they  did  with  such  force  of  minde 
and  body,  that  truly  I  may  justly  say,  Pyrocles  and  Musidortts 
had  never  till  then  found  any,  that  could  make  them  so  well 
repeat  their  hardest  lesson  in  the  feats  of  arms.  And  briefly 
so  they  did ;  that  if  they  overcame  not,  yet  were  they  not 
overcom,  but  carried  away  that  ungrateful  master  of  theirs  to 
a  place  of  securitie,  howsoever  the  Princes  laboured  to  the 
contrarie.  But  this  matter  being  thus  far  begun,  it  became 
not  the  constancie  of  the  Princes  so  to  leav  it ;  but  in  all 
haste  making  forces  both  in  Pontus  and  Phrygia,  they  had  in 
few  days  left  him  but  onely  that  one  strong  place  where  hee 
was.  For,  fear  having  been  the  onely  knot  that  had  fastnod 
his  people  unto  him,  that  once  united  by  a  greater  force,  they 
all  scattered  from  him,  like  so  many  birds,  whose  cage  had 
been  broken. 

In  which  season  the  blinde  King  (having  in  the  chief  Citie 
of  his  Realm  set  the  Crown  upon  his  son  Leonatus  s  head) 
with  many  tears  (both  of  joy  and  sorrow)  setting  forth  to  the 
whole  people,  his  own  fault  and  his  son's  virtue,  after  he  had 
kist  him,  and  forc't  his  son  to  accept  honor  of  him  (as  of  his 
new-becom  subject)  even  in  a  moment  died,  as  it  should  seem, 
his  heart  broken  with  unkindness  and  affliction,  stretched  so 
far  beyond  his  limits  with  his  access  of  comfort,  as  it  was  able 
no  longer  to  keep  safe  his  vital  spirits.  But  the  new  King 
(having  no  less  lovingly  performed  all  duties  to  him  dead, 
than  alive)  pursued  on  the  siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as 
much  for  the  revenge  of  his  father,  as  the  establishing  of  his 
own  quiet.  In  which  siege  truly  I  cannot  but  ackno  \\iedg 
the  prowess  of  those  two  brothers,  than  whom  the  Princes 
never  found  in  all  their  travel,  two  of  greater  abilitie  to  per- 
form, nor  of  abler  skill  for  conduct. 

But  Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  els,  famine  would  at 
last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  better  by  humbleness 
to  creep,  where  by  pride  hee  could  not  march.  For  certainly 
so  had  nature  formed  him,  and  the  exercise  of  craft  conformed 
him  to  all  turningness  of  sleights,  that  though  no  man  had 
less  goodness  in  his  soul  than  hee,  no  man  could  better  finde 
the  places  whence  arguments  might  grow  of  goodness  to 
another ;  though  no  man  felt  less  pitie,  no  man  could  tell 
better  how  to  stir  pitie ;  no  man  more  impudent  to  denie, 
where  proofs  were  not  manifest ;  no  man  more  readie  to 
confess  with  a  repenting  manner  aggravating  his  own.  evil, 
where  denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler.  Xow  hoe 
took  this  way,  that  having  gotten  a  passport  for  one  (that 
pretended  hee  would  put  Plexvfttu  alive  into  his  hands)  to 
speak  with  the  King  his  brother,  hee  himself  (though  much 
against  the  minds  of  the  valiant  brothers,  who  rather  wished 
to  die  in  brave  defence)  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  bare- 
footed, came  to  offer  himself  to  the  discretion  of  Leonatus. 
Where  what  submission  hee  used,  how  cunningly  in  making 
greater  the  fault,  hee  made  the  faultiness  the  less,  how 
artificially  hee  could  set  out  the  torments  of  his  own  con- 
science, with  the  burdcnsom  cumber  hee  had  found  of  his 
ambitious  desires,  how  finely  seeming  to  desire  nothing  but 
death,  as  ashamed  to  live,  hee  begg'd  life  in  the  refusing  it ; 
I  am  not  cunning  enough  to  bee  able  to  express :  but  so  fell 
out  of  it,  that  though  at  first  sight  Leonatus  saw  him  with  no 
other  eye,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  anger 
already  began  to  paint  revenge  in  many  colors,  ere  long  hee 
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had  not  onely  gotten  pitie,  but  pardon  ;  and  if  not  an  excuse 
of  the  fault  past,  yet  an  opinion  of  a  future  amendment : 
while  the  poor  villains  (chief  ministers  of  his  wickedness,  now 
betrayed  by  the  author  thereof)  were  delivered  to  many  cruel 
sorts  of  death  ;  hee  so  handling  it,  that  it  rather  seemed,  hee 
had  more  com  into  the  defence  of  an  unremediable  mischief 
alreadie  committed,  than  that  they  had  don  it  at  first  by 
consent. 

In  such  sort  the  Princes  left  these  reconciled  brothers 
(Plexirtus  in  all  his  behaviour  carrying  him  in  far  lower 
degree  of  service,  than  the  ever-noble  nature  of  Leonatm 
would  suffer  him)  &  taking  likewise  their  leavs  of  their  good 
friend  the  King  of  Pontus  (who  returned  to  enjoy  som 
benefit,  both  of  his  wife  and  Kingdom)  they  privately  went 
thence,  having  onely  with  them  the  two  valiant  brothers, 
who  would  needs  accompanie  them  through  divers  places ; 
they  four  doing  acts  more  dangerous,  though  less  famous, 
becaus  they  were  but  private  chivalries :  till  hearing  of  the 
fair  and  virtuous  Queen  Erona  of  Lycia,  besieged  by  the 
puissant  King  of  Armenia,  they  bent  themselves  to  her 
succour,  both  becaus  the  weaker  (and  weaker  as  being  a 
Ladie)  and  partly  becaus  they  heard  the  King  of  Armenia 
had  in  his  companie  three  of  the  most  famous  men  living,  for 
matters  of  arms,  that  were  known  to  bee  in  the  world. 


INITIAL.     (Prom  Bacon's    "  JVbi'um 
Organum."    First  Edition,  1620.) 


CHAPTER  Y. 

BACON'S  "ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING." 

OON  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  under  whom 
lie  had  not  thriven  as 
fast  as  he  desired  to  thrive, 
Francis  Bacon  found  him- 
self on  the  road  to  for- 
tune as  a  lawyer,  and  sure 
of  encouragement  in  the 
issue  of  such  books  as 
might  set  forth  his  ideas 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning.  In  his  youth 
he  had  become  firmly 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  way  of  interrogating 
Nature  far  more  fruitful  of  results  than  any  search 
within  the  brain  for  definitions,  or  ingenious  shaping 
of  propositions,  that  might  express  man's  little  know- 
ledge but  could  never  win  for  him  the  way  into  new 
truth.  He  had  turned  at  Cambridge  from  his  lessons 
in  Aristotle's  "  Organon,"  a  group  of  treatises  upon 
conceptions  of  the  mind  as  employed  in  reasoning, 
for  discussion,  and  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
Aristotle  was  proud  of  his  work,  saying  that  "  upon 
Rhetoric  much  had  been  written  of  old,  but  on 
syllogizing  or  reasoning  absolutely  nothing ;  the 
whole  of  what  he  had  composed  on  that  subject  was 
from  himself."  A  blind  worship  of  Aristotle  caused 
the  doctrines  of  his  "  Organon"  to  be  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  Nature.  Logic  alone  had  been  ap- 
plied to  physics,  and  men  sought  to  explain  secrets 
of  Nature  by  help  of  a  doctrine  of  propositions. 
Logical  subtlety,  instead  of  being  used  as  an  aid  to 
experimental  search  after  knowledge,  had  come  to  be 
taken  as  its  substitute.  Against  this  young  Francis 
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Bacon,  as  a  student,  vigorously  rebelled.  With  his 
earliest  manhood  came  in  him  the  desire  to  bring 
men  to  the  use  of  another  "Organon"  than  Aris- 
totle's, a  new  instrument  for  the  ascertaining  of  the 
truths  of  science,  a  "  Novum  Organum."  His  de- 
sign was  some  day  to  urge  upon  men  a  method  of 
invention.  In  the  world  about  us  lie  the  hidden 
harmonies  of  the  divine  wisdom  working  upon 
nature,  harmonies  that  we  entitle  laws.  Taking  this 
outer  world  as  a  great  quarry  from  which  man  may, 
so  to  speak,  hew  out  in  blocks  of  knowledge  the 
results  of  divine  wisdom,  and  make  them  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  man,  Bacon's  object  was  to  show  in  what 
temper  and  with  what  tools  we  might  hope  to  succeed 
in  such  quarrying.  All  such  addition  to  man's  wisdom 
was  addition  to  his  power.  This  was  the  one  broad 
way  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  As  his 
design  took  ever  clearer  shape,  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  Francis  Bacon  began  definitely  to  work  it 
out  in  a  series  of  books,  illustrating  various  parts  of 
his  idea,  and  published  with  no  definite  order,  though 
each  had  its  own  clear  relation  to  the  main  design, 
If  men  would  come  out  of  themselves  and  look 
abroad,  would  interrogate  Nature  by  experiment, 
maintaining  throughout  a  teachable  spirit  of  inquiry, 
many  things  would  be  discovered  by  system  wheie 
before  only  a  few  had  discovered  themselves  by 
chance.  In  one  of  the  writings  of  this  series,1  he 
said — 

He  thought  that  if  many  discoveries  chance  to  men  not 
seeking  them,  but  otherwise  employed,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  if  the  same  men  were  to  seek  discoveries,  and  that  not 
by  fits  and  starts,  but  by  rule  and  order,  many  more  things 
would  necessarily  be  discovered.  For  though  it  may  happen 
once  or  twice  that  some  one  by  chance  hits  upon  what  has 
hitherto  escaped  him,  while  making  every  effort  in  the  inquiry, 
yet  without  doubt  the  contrary  will  happen  in  the  long  run. 
For  chance  works  rarely,  and  tardily,  and  without  order ; 
but  art  constantly,  rapidly,  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  From 
those  inventions  also  which  have  already  been  brought  to 
light,  ho  thought  it  might  be  most  truly  conjectured  respect- 
ing those  that  are  yet  hidden.  But  of  these,  that  some  were 
of  such  a  kind  that  before  they  were  discovered  surmises 
concerning  them  would  not  readily  occur  to  any  one's  mind. 
For  men  commonly  guess  at  new  things  by  the  example  of  the 
old,  and  the  fancies  they  have  derived  from  the  latter;  which 
mode  of  conjecture  is  most  fallacious,  since  those  things  that 
are  sought  from  the  fountain-head  do  not  necessarily  flow 
through  the  accustomed  channels.  Thus,  if  some  one  before 
the  invention  of  cannon  had  described  it  and  its  effects,  and 
had  said  that  a  certain  thing  had  been  discovered  by  means 
of  which  walls  and  the  strongest  fortifications  might  be 
shaken  and  battered  down  from  a  long  distance,  men  would 
certainly  have  formed  many  and  various  conjectures  as  to 
how  the  power  of  missive  engines  and  machines  might  be 
multiplied  by  weights,  wheels,  and  the  like ;  but  the  notion 
of  a  fiery  wind  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  one,  in- 
asmuch as  none  of  them  could  have  seen  an  example  of  the 
sort,  except  perhaps  in  an  earthquake  or  thunder-storm, 
which  they  would  have  rejected  from  consideration,  as  things 
not  to  be  imitated.  In  the  same  manner,  if  before  the  inven- 
tion of  silken  thread  some  one  had  talked  in  this  fashion, 
affirming  that  there  was  a  certain  thread  useful  for  dress  and 
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furniture,  which  far  surpassed  linen  and  woollen  thread  in 
fineness,  and  at  the  same  time  in  strength,  and  also  in  gloss 
and  softness,  men  would  at  once  have  begun  to  guess  some 
sort  of  vegetable  silk,  or  the  more  delicate  hair  of  some 
animal,  or  the  feathers  and  down  of  birds ;  whereas  if  any 
one  had  dropped  a  hint  about  a  worm,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  laughed  to  scorn  for  dreaming  of  some  new  webs 
of  spiders.  ...  So  awkward  and  ill-conditioned 
is  the  human  mind  in  this  case  of  invention,  that  in  some 
things  it  is  first  diffident,  and  ever  afterwards  despises  itself ; 
BO  that  first  it  seems  incredible  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
could  be  invented,  but  after  it  has  been  invented  it  then  seems 
incredible  that  it  could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  man  so 
long. 

If  there  could  be  widely  established  such  a  system  of 
inquiry  for  the  gaining  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  they  might  be  made  to  serve  uses  of 
man,  how  great  would  be  the  change  !  There  would 
be  a  new  and  great  building  up  of  man's  dominion  and 
happiness,  by  the  vastly  increased  forces  of  know- 
ledge, an  "  Instauratio  Magna,"  as  he  afterwards 
entitled,  with  a  just  enthusiasm,  the  whole  body  of 
this  new  endeavour.  We  should  leave  the  bounded 
waters  within  which  all  exploration  had  been  hitherto 


FRONTISPIECE  TO  BACON  s  "NovuM  OEGAITOJI  "  (First  Edition,  1620). 


confined,  and  pass  as  through  pillars  of  Hercules  into 
a  wider  ocean  with  wonders  of  nature  everywhere 
around  us,  and  a  compass  that  would  really  show  us 
how  to  steer.  This  figure  was  in  the  device  that 
formed  the  frontispiece  of  Bacon's  "  Novum  Orga- 
nurn  "  in  1620. 

Bacon  professed  only  to  show  a  method  of  work, 


and  the  right  form  of  tools,  not  himself  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  were  destined  to  effect  for  man.  He 
said  at  the  end  of  the  general  preface  to  his  "  In- 
stauratio Magna  " — 

Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing ;  but  for  the  matter  which 
is  treated,  we  desire  that  men  should  regard  it  not  as  an 
opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  should  be  assured  that  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  not  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that 
which  conduces  to  the  use  and  dignity  of  man.  Next,  we 
desire  that,  laying  aside  their  jealousies  and  prejudices,  they 
may  fairly  consult  their  own  common  advantage,  and  having 
been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  obstacles  of  their 
road  and  furnished  with  our  defence  and  assistance,  they  may 
themselves  participate  in  the  labours  that  yet  remain.  More- 
over, that  they  may  be  strong  in  hope,  and  not  imagine  that 
our  Instauratio  is  something  infinite  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
man,  when  it  is  really  an  end  and  legitimate  termination  to 
infinite  error,  and  is  so  far  mindful  of  the  mortal  lot  of  man 
that  it  does  not  hope  to  accomplish  its  work  within  the  period 
of  a  single  life,  but  leaves  this  to  succeeding  times ;  when, 
moreover,  it  does  not  arrogantly  search  for  science  in  the 
narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater 
world. 

And  towards  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  his  "Novum 
Organuni "  he  wrote, 

It  will  not  loe  amiss  to  distinguish  three  kinds,  and,  as  it 
were,  degrees  of  human  ambition ;  first,  that  of  those  who 
desire  to  enlarge  their  own  power  in  their  country,  which  is 
a  vulgar  and  degenerate  kind;  next,  that  of  those  who  strive 
to  enlarge  the  power  and  dominion  of  their  country  among 
the  human  race,  which  is  certainly  more  dignified,  but  no  less 
covetous.  But  if  one  should  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  dominion  of  the  human  race  itself  over  the 
universe,  this  ambition  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  more  sane  and  noble  than  the  other  two.  Now  the 
dominion  of  men  over  things  depends  alone  on  arts  and 
sciences ;  for  Nature  is  only  governed  by  obeying  her. 

To  find  a  way  through  Nature  up  to  God,  by  ob- 
serving outward  phenomena,  then  seeking  through 
experiment  to  be  led  in — by  Induction — to  a  detec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature — the  piece  of  divine 
wisdom — they  express,  was  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
ductive part  of  Bacon's  philosophy.  But  the  law 
having  been  found,  there  were  to  be  deduced  from  it 
the  aids  it  could  give  to  the  power  and  well-being  of 
man.  At  one  end  of  such  a  scale  is  Franklin  sending 
up  his  kite  into  a  thunderstorm,  and  at  the  other  the 
electric  telegraph  that  joins  the  old  world  to  the 
new.  Bacon's  main  thought  had  been  in  a  vague 
way  present  to  many  minds  in  England,  in  some  sense 
it  might  almost  be  called  a  natural  expression  of  the 
English  character,  but  the  energies  of  life  under 
Elizabeth  that  pi'oduced  Shakespeare  among  the 
poets,  produced  also  Bacon  among  the  philosophers, 
each  giving  to  elementary  truths  a  new  strength  of 
utterance.  By  skill  in  arrangement,  ingenuity  in 
giving  force  and  freshness  to  the  statement  of  ne- 
glected truths,  weight  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  a  fixed  intensity  of  labour  with  a  single  aim, 
Bacon  did  succeed  in  establishing  among  inquirers 
into  Nature  an  enthusiasm  for  experiment.  He 
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turned  a  large  part  of  English  science  out  of  the 
wrong  road  into  the  right,  and  the  Royal  Society, 
established  at  the  beginning  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
to  encourage  systematic  inquiry  into  nature,  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  impulse  he  had  given.  All 
the  good  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  present 
day  is  work  done,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Francis  Bacon.  Of  such 
systematic  work  Bacon  said  in  his  "  Novum  Or- 
gauum  " — 

There  is  left  for  us  pure  experience,  which,  if  it  offers 
itself,  is  called  chance  ;  if  it  is  sought,  is  called  experiment. 
But  this  kind  of  experience  is  nothing  but  a  broom  without 
a  band  (as  the  saying  is),  a  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  as  of 
men  who,  at  night,  try  all  means  of  discovering  the  right 
road,  when  it  would  be  much  more  expedient  to  wait  for  the 
dawn  of  day,  or  to  kindle  a  light  and  then  proceed.  .  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  order  of  experience  first  kindles  the  light, 
then  shows  the  way  by  means  of  this  light ;  beginning  with 
a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  misplaced  and  erratic  course 
of  experiment,  thence  deducing  axioms,  andr  then,  from  the 
axioms  thus  established,  making  new  experiments.  Not  even 
the  Divine  Word  operated  on  the  mass  of  things  without 
order.  Let  men,  therefore,  cease  to  wonder,  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  they  have  altogether 
wandered  from  the  path  ;  quitting  and  deserting  experience 
entirely,  or  entangling  themselves  and  roaming  about  in  it,  as 
in  a  labyrinth ;  when  a  true  orderly  method  would  lead  them 
by  a  sure  path  through  the  woods  of  experience  to  the  open 
daylight  of  axioms. 

The  books  of  the  "  Instauratio  Magna"  begin  with 
the  groundwork  in  two  books,  written  in  English, 
"Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Divine  and  Human,"  which  were  published  in  1605. 
They  were  recast,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as  a 
Latin  treatise  divided  into  nine  books,  "De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum."  This  work  was  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  Bacon's  system,  by  insisting  on  the  dignity  and 
use  of  a  search  after  knowledge,  and  then  forming 
an  intellectual  scheme  of  all  the  directions  that  a 
search  after  knowledge  might  take  among  men ;  an 
analysis  that  was  to  resolve  the  knowable  into  its 
several  parts,  and  enable  the  mind  of  an  individual 
thinker  to  choose  deliberately  the  path  along  which 
it  could  best  hope  to  make  useful  advance. 

After  this  came  in  Bacon's  scheme  the  "  N"ovum 
Organum,"  the  setting  forth  of  the  true  method  of 
inquiry.  Then  other  books  dealt  with  the  material 
on  which  science  was  to  work,  and  studies  in  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  to  practice,  Active  Science  being 
end  and  aim  of  all. 

In  the  First  Book  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing," after  the  Dedication  of  all  to  King  James, 
Bacon  dwelt  first  upon  the  excellency  of  learning, 
and  then  touched  on  what  has  been  done  for  its 
advancement  and  the  attitudes  of  mind  that  have 
impeded  progress.  He  answered  the  divines  who 
suppose  Science  to  be  opposed  to  Religion  • 

If  any  man  shall  think  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  and  material  things  to  attain  that  light,  whereby  he 
may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then 
indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy  ;  for  the  contempla- 


tion of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having  regard 
to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves)  knowledge,  but 
having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
which  is  broken  knowledge.  And  therefore  it  was  most 
aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's  school,  That  the  nemo  of  man 
carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which  (as  we  see)  opencth 
and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe;  but  then  again  it 
obscuretk  and  concealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe :  so  doth 
the  sense  discover  natural  things  but  it  darkeneth  and  shtitteth 
up  divine.  And  hence  it  is  true  that  it  hath  proceeded,  that 
divers  great  learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilst  they 
have  sought  to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen 
wings  of  the  senses.  And  as  for  the  conceit  that  too  much 
knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to  atheism,  and  that  the 
ignorance  of  second  causes  should  make  a  more  devout  de- 
pendence upon  God,  which  is  the  First  Cause ;  first,  it  is  good 
to  ask  the  question  which  Job  asked  of  his  friends  :  Will  you 
lie  for  God,  as  one  man  will  do  for  another,  to  gratify  Him  ? 
For  certain  it  is  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by 
second  causes  ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  believed, 
it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour  towards  God ;  and 
nothing  else  but  to  offer  to  the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean 
sacrifice  of  a  lie.  But  further,  it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a 
conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge 
of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a 
further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to 
religion.  For  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second 
causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause  ;  but  when  a  man  passeth 
on  further,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works 
of  Providence  ;  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude 
therefore,  let  no  man  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety  or  an 
ill-applied  moderation  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can 
search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's 
word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  works,  divinity  or  philosophy ; 
but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience 
in  both  ;  only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity, 
and  not  to  swelling ;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and 
again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these 
learnings  together. 

From  the  objections  of  theologians  Bacon  passes  to 
those  of  politicians,  that  learning  withdraws  men 
from  reverence  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country,  that  it  disposes  them  to  leisure  and  private- 
ness,  and  takes  up  too  much  of  their  time.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  the  "  discredit  or  diminution  of  credit 
that  groweth  with  learning  from  learned  men  them- 
selves, which  commonly  cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  either 
from  their  fortune,  or  from  their  manners,  or  from 
the  nature  of  their  studies."  They  are  poor,  they 
are  meanly  employed  in  the  education  of  youth,  they 
fail  sometimes  in  applying  themselves  to  particular 
persons. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will  conclude 
this  part)  which  is  often  noted  in  learned  men,  that  they  do 
many  times  fail  to  observe  decency  and  discretion  in  their 
behaviour  and  carriage,  and  commit  errors  in  small  and  ordi- 
nary points  of  action,  so  as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities  do 
make  a  judgment  of  them  in  greater  matters  by  that  which 
they  find  wanting  in  them  in  smaller.  But  this  consequence 
doth  oft  deceive  men.  for  which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that 
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•which  was  said  by  Themistocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly 
being  applied  to  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth,  but,  being 
applied  to  the  general  state  of  this  question,  pertinently  and 
justly,  when  being  invited  to  touch  a  lute  he  said,  He  could 
not  Jiddle,  but  he  could  make'  a  small  town  a  great  state.  So  no 
doubt  many  may  be  well  seen  in  the  passages  of  government 
and  policy,  which  are  to  seek  in  little  and  punctual  occasions. 
I  refer  them  also  to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master 
Socrates,  whom  he  compared  to  the  gallipots  of  apothecaries, 
which  on  the  outside  had  apes  and  owls  and  antiques,  but  con- 
tained within  sovereign  and  precious  liquors  and  confections ; 
acknowledging  that  to  an  external  report  he  was  not  without 
superficial  levities  and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly  re- 
plenished with  excellent  virtues  and  powers.  And  so  much 
touching  the  point  of  manners  of  learned  men. 

Bacon  next  turns  to  the  errors  and  vanities  that  are 
in  the  studies  themselves  of  some  of  the  learned. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in  studies, 
whereby  learning  hath  been  most  traduced.  For  those  things 
we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  false  or  frivolous,  those 
which  either  have  no  truth  or  no  use  :  and  those  persons 
we  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or  curious ;  and 
curiosity  is  either  in  matter  or  words  :  so  that  in  reason  as 
well  as  in  experience  there  fall  out  to  be  these  three  distempers 
(as  I  may  term  them)  of  learning :  the  first,  fantastical  learn- 
ing ;  the  second,  contentious  learning ;  and  the  last,  delicate 
learning :  vain  imaginations,  vain  altercations,  and  vain 
affectations ;  and  with  the  last  I  will  begin.  Martin  Luther, 
conducted  (no  doubt)  by  a  higher  Providence,  but  in  discourse 
of  reason,  finding  what  a  providence  he  had  undertaken 
against  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  degenerate  traditions  of 
the  church,  and  finding  his  own  solitude,  being  no  ways  aided 
by  the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all 
antiquity,  and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succours  to  make  a 
party  against  the  present  time.  So  that  the  ancient  authors, 
both  in  divinity  and  in  humanity,  which  had  long  time  slept 
in  libraries,  began  generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This 
by  consequence  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more  exquisite 
travail  in  the  languages  original,  wherein  those  authors  did 
write,  for  the  better  understanding  of  those  authors,  and  the 
better  advantage  of  pressing  and  applying  their  words.  And 
thereof  grew  again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of  style  and 
phrase,  and  an  admiration  of  that  kind  of  writing ;  which  was 
much  furthered  and  precipitated  by  the  enmity  and  opposition 
that  the  propounders  of  those  primitive  but  seeming  new 
opinions  had  against  the  schoolmen  ;  who  were  generally  of 
the  contrary  part,  and  whose  writings  were  altogether  in  a 
differing  style  and  form ;  taking  liberty  to  coin  and  frame- 
new  terms  of  art  to  express  their  own  sense,  and  tc  avoid 
circuit  of  speech,  without  regard  to  the  pureness,  pleasant- 
ness, and  (as  I  may  call  it)  lawfulness  of  the  phrase  or  word. 
And  again,  because  the  great  labour  then  was  with  the  people 
(of  whom  the  Pharisees  were  wont  to  say,  Exeerabilis  ista 
tiirba,  qua  non  novit  legem),  for  the  winning  and  persuading 
of  them,  there  grew  of  necessity  in  chief  price  and  request 
eloquence  and  variety  of  discourse,  as  the  fittest  and  f  orciblest 
access  into  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar  sort  :  so  that  these  four 
causes  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the 
hate  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  languages,  and  the 
efficacy  of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  affectionate  study  of 
eloquence  and  copy  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish. 
This  grew  speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began  to  hunt  more 
after  words  than  matter ;  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the 
phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and 


illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after 
the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argu- 
ment, life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment. 

This  Bacon  calls  over-delicate  learning.  After  illus- 
trating also  the  contentious  and  fantastical,  Bacou 
passes  from  these  diseases  of  learning  to  what  he 
calls  "  rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases, 
which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic 
b\it  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and 
traducement,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  passed 
over." 

Under  this  head  he  treats  of  the  two  extremes  in 
affectation,  by  some  of  antiquity,  by  some  of  novelty; 
the  distrust  of  new  discoveries,  and  conceit  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  has  sifted  truth  from  error,  and 
that  therefore  the  best  opinions  prevail.  Another 
peccant  humour  is  "  the  over-early  and  peremptory 
reduction  of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods;  from 
which  time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no 
augmentation ; "  this  comes  of  the  neglect  of  first 
principles,  of  the  first  philosophy,  as  soon  as  there 
has  been  a  distribution  of  it  into  particular  arts  and 
sciences. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a  reverence, 
and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and  understanding  of 
man;  by  means  whereof,  men  have  withdrawn  themselves 
too  much  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their 
own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  intellectualists,  which 
are  notwithstanding  commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime 
and  divine  philosophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  say- 
ing, Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds  and  not  in  the 
great  and  common  world ;  for  they  disdain  to  spell,  and  so  b)r 
degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  God's  works  :  and  contrari- 
wise by  continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit  do  urge 
and  as  it  were  invocate  their  own  spirits  to  divine  and  give 
oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they  are  deservedly  deluded. 

Again,  men  mix  knowledge  with  their  own  parti- 
cular meditations,  conceits,  and  doctrines. 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  haste  to 
assertion  without  due  and  mature  suspension  of  judgment. 
For  the  two  ways  of  contemplation  are  not  unlike  the  two 
ways  of  action  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients :  the  one 
plain  and  smooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  impassable; 
the  other  rough  and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  a 
while  fair  and  even.  So  it  is  in  contemplation  :  if  a  man  will 
begin  with  certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts  ;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in  certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition  and  delivery 
of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most  part  magistral  and  per- 
emptory, and  not  ingenuous  and  faithful  ;  in  a  sort  as  may  be 
soonest  believed,  and  not  easiliest  examined.  It  is  true  that 
in  compendious  treatises  for  practice  that  form  is  not  to  be 
disallowed:  but  in  the  true  handling  of  knowledge,  men 
ought  not  to  fall  either  on  the  one  side  into  the  vein  of 
Velleius  the  Epicurean,  Nil  tarn  metuens,  quam  ne  dtibitmr 
aliqua  de  re  vidcretur  :  nor  on  the  other  side  into  Socrates  his 
ironical  doubting  of  all  things  ;  but  to  propound  things  sin- 
cerely with  more  or  less  asseveration,  as  they  stand  in  a  man's 
own  judgment  proved  more  or  less. 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men  propound  to 
themselves,  whercunto  they  bend  their  endeavours;  for 
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whereas  the  more  constant  and  devote  kind  of  professors  of 
any  science  ought  to  propound  to  themselves  to  make  some 
additions  to  their  science,  they  convert  their  labours  to  aspire 
to  certain  second  prizes :  as  to  be  a  profound  interpreter  or 
commenter,  to  be  a  sharp  champion  or  defender,  to  be  a  me- 
thodical compounder  or  abridger,  and  so  the  patrimony  of 
knowledge  comcth  to  be  sometimes  improved  but  seldom 
augmented. 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mistaking  or 
misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest  end  of  knowledge.  For 
men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite : 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ; 
sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to 
enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most 
times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of 
men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  where- 
upon to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise 
itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground,  for  strife  and 
contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate.  But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and 
exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they 
have  been ;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest 
planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and 
Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action.  Howbeit,  I 
do  not  mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before- 
mentioned  of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  pro- 
fession ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and 
interrupteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge, 
like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which 
while  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  the  race  is 

hindered. 

Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  volatile  tollit.1 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates,  to  call 
philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  converse  upon  the  earth ; 
that  is,  to  leave  natural  philosophy  aside,  and  to  apply 
knowledge  only  to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven 
and  earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
man ;  so  the  end  ought  to  be,  from  both  philosophies  to 
separate  and  reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is 
empty  and  void,  and  to  preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is 
solid  and  fruitful :  that  knowledge  may  not  be  as  a  courtesan, 
for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a  bond-woman,  to  acquire 
and  gain  to  her  master's  use :  but  as  a  spouse,  for  generation 
fruit,  and  comfort. 

The  rest  of  the  First  Book  of  the  "  Advancement 
of  Learning  "  trea,ts  of  its  dignity,  first  on  divine 
testimony  and  then  on  human.  It  binds  man  to 
man  ;  helps  man  and  raises  him. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature.  For,  shall  the 
pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a 
song  or  a  dinner  ?  and  must  not  of  consequence  the  pleasures 
of  the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the 
affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety, 
and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth;  which 
showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  plea- 

1  "Stoops  in  the  race  and  takes  the  speeding  gold."— Ovid, 
Metam.  667. 


sures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the 
quality.  And  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn 
friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite 
are  perpetually  interchangeable  ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to 
be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or  accident.  Nei- 
ther is  that  pleasure  of  small  efficacy  and  contentment  to  the 
mind  of  man,  which  the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbautibus  sequora  veutis,  &c. 

It  is  a  view  of  delight  (saith  he)  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the 
shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with  tempest  upon  the 
sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join 
upon  a  plain.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  truth ;  and  from  thence  to  descry  and  behold  the 
errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down 
of  other  men. 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  learning 
man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man  excelleth  beasts ; 
that  by  learning  man  ascendeth  to  the  heavens  and  their 
motions,  where  in  body  he  cannot  come  ;  and  the  like ;  let  us 
conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and 
learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
which  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth 
generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families  ;  to  this  tend 
buildings,  foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the 
desire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration ;  and  in  effect  the 
strength  of  all  other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far 
the  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable  than 
the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the 
verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years,  or 
more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ;  during  which 
time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been 
decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true 
pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  no  nor  of 
the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years ;  for  the 
originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the 
life  and  truth.  But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  know- 
ledges remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time 
and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly 
to  be  called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their 
seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite 
actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So  that  if  the  in- 
vention of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth 
the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which  as  ships  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to 
participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the 
one  of  the  other  ?  Nay  further,  we  see  some  of  the  philo- 
sophers which  were  least  divine,  and  most  immersed  in  the 
senses,  and  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet 
came  to  this  point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the  spirit  of  man 
could  act  and  perform  without  the  organs  of  the  body,  they 
thought  might  remain  after  death ;  which  were  only  those  of 
the  understanding,  and  not  of  the  affection;  so  immortal  and 
incorruptible  a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to  be. 
But  we,  that  know  by  divine  revelation  that  not  only  the 
understanding  but  the  affections  purified,  not  only  the  spirit 
but  the  body  changed,  shall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do 
disclaim  in  these  rudiments  of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may  likewise 
be  needful  in  other  places,  that  in  probation  of  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the  beginning  separate  divine 
testimony  from  human,  which  method  I  have  pursued,  and 
so  handled  them  both  apart. 
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In  the  Dedication  to  King  James  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the '  'Advancement  of  Learning  "  Bacon  reasons 
that  the  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  Learning 
are  conversant  about  three  objects,  the  Places  of 
learning,  the  Books  of  learning,  and  the  Persons  of 
the  leai'ned.  Foundations,  buildings,  endowments, 
franchises,  ordinances  for  government,  all  tending  to 
quietness  of  life,  concern  the  places.  The  works 
touching  books  are,  "  first,  libraries,  which  are  as  the 
shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  im- 
posture, are  preserved  and  reposed ;  secondly,  new 
editions  of  authors,  with  more  correct  impressions, 
more  faithful  translations,  more  profitable  glosses, 
more  diligent  annotations  and  the  like."  The  works 
pertaining  to  the  persons  of  the  learned  are  en- 
couragement of  teachers  of  known  science,  and  also 
of  those  whose  research  is  into  the  unknown.  He 
notes  of  places  of  learning  that  the  many  and  great 
colleges  of  Europe  are  all  dedicated  to  professions 
and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large. 
Though  it  is  true  that  all  learning  should  be  referred 
to  action,  as  a  tree  should  be  judged  by  its  fruit, 
large  produce  comes  in  learning  as  in  gardening,  not 
by  dealing  with  the  fruit  or  boughs,  but  with  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Bacon  touched  also  on  the  hin- 
drance to  learning  in  the  mean  salaries  of  teachers  of 
science,  the  want  of  apparatus  or  allowance  for  ex- 
pense about  experiments,  the  want  of  constant  care 
in  the  governing  bodies  of  Universities  "  to  enter 
into  account  and  consideration  whether  the  readings, 
exercises,  and  other  customs  appertaining  unto  learn- 
ing, anciently  begun  and  since  continued,  be  well 
instituted  or  no,  and  thereupon  to  ground  an  amend- 
ment or  reformation  in  tbat  which  shall  be  found 
inconvenient.  There  is  need  also  of  a  closer  intelli- 
gence to  bind  all  Universities  together  in  a  fellowship 
of  work."  Lastly,  he  urges  that  there  have  rarely 
been  means  taken  for  the  endowment  of  research  by 
"public  designation  of  writers  or  inquii*ers  con- 
cerning such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  under- 
taken, into  which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter 
a  view  and  examination,  what  parts  of  learning  have 
been  prosecuted,  what  omitted;  for  the  opinion  of 
plenty  is  among  the  causes  of  want." 

Thus  Bacon  introduces  to  the  king  the  purport  of 
his  Second  Book,  in  which  he  applies  his  analytical 
skill  to  a  disciimination  of  the  several  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  calls  attention  to  the  paths  along 
which  those  who  seek  knowledge  may  walk  with  most 
hope  of  profit  to  their  fellow  men.  There  is  a  first 
division  of  all  Learning  into  Human  and  Divine. 
The  parts  of  Human  Learning  are  three,  having 
reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding 
which  is  the  seat  of  Learning,  History  to  his  Memory; 
Poetry  to  his  Imagination ;  Philosophy  to  his  Reason. 
The  two  parts  of  Divine  Learning  are  the  Matter 
Revealed,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Revelation. 

Each  of  these  sections  is  again  resolved  by  analysis 


into  several  parts.  History  may  be  Natural,  Civil, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary.  Poesy  may  be  Natural, 
Representative,  or  Allusive.  Philosophy  may  be 
Divine,  Natural,  or  Human.  In  History  and  Philo- 
sophy these  sections  are  made  to  fall  by  analysis  into 
sub-sections. 

Natural  History  may  be  of  Creatm-es,  of  Marvels, 
or  of  Arts.  Civil  History  may  be  in  the  form  of 
Memorials,  Perfect  Histories,  or  Antiquities,  the 
Perfect  Histories  being  again  subdivided  into  Chro- 
nicles, Lives,  and  Narrations.  Ecclesiastical  History 
may  be  History  of  the  Church,  of  Prophecy,  or  of 
Providence. 

In  the  analysis  of  Philosophy,  Divine  Philosophy 
is  Natural  Theology ;  Natural  Philosophy  is  either 
Science  or  Prudence.  If  Science,  it  is  subdivided 
into  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  metaphysics  including 
mathematics ;  if  Prudence,  it  has  one  of  three  forms, 
it  is  experimental,  philosophical,  or  magical.  Human 
Philosophy  concerns  the  Individual  orthe  Community. 
It  concerns  in  the  Individual,  Body  or  Mind.  If  it 
concerns  the  Body,  its  sub-sections  are  Medicine, 
Cosmetics,  Athletics,  and  the  Sensual  Arts.  If  it 
concern  the  Mind  it  must  touch  either  its  Nature  or 
its  Faculties,  and  touches  the  Faculties  with  reference 
either  to  the  Reason  or  the  Will.  Under  the  head 
of  Reason  fall  the  arts  of  Invention,  Judgment, 
Memory  ;  under  the  head  of  Will  the  question  must 
be  either  of  the  Nature  of  God  or  of  the  culture  of 
the  Mind.  On  the  other  hand  Human  Philosophy 
when  it  concerns  the  Community  must  deal  with  it 
in  one  of  three  ways,  with  reference  to  Intercourse, 
Negotiation.  Government.  The  final  subdivisions 
thus  traced  from  first  principles  form  the  particular 
arts  and  sciences  to  which  men  may  devote  their 
lives. 

In  Divine  Learning,  where  the  first  distinction 
made  is  between  matter  revealed  and  the  nature  of 
the  revelation,  the  Matter  Revealed  may  be  matter 
of  Belief,  which  touches  either  Faith  or  Manners;  or 
of  Service,  which  touches  either  Liturgy  or  Govern- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  revelation  involves  consi- 
deration of  the  true  limits  and  use  of  reason  in 
spiritual  things.  St.  Paul  said  "I,  not  the  Lord,"  but 
men  are  now  ready  to  usurp  the  style  and  say  "Not  I, 
but  the  Lord,"  "  and  not  so  only,  but  to  bind  it  with 
the  thunder  and  denunciation  of  curses  and  anathe- 
mas, to  the  terrors  of  those  which  have  not  sufficiently 
learned  out  of  Solomon  that  the  causeless  curse  shall 
not  come."  "  Thus,"  says  Bacon,  "  at  the  close  of  his 
book,  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  Globe  of  the  In- 
tellectual World,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  I  could  dis- 
cover, with  a  note  and  description  of  those  parts  which 
seem  to  me  not  constantly  occupate,  or  not  well  con- 
verted by  the  labour  of  man.  .  .  .  The  good,  if  any 
be,  is  due,  as  the  fat  of  sacrifice,  to  be  incensed  to  the 
honour  fii'st  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  next " — he 
adds,  with  a  parting  obeisance  to  King  James  I. 
— "and  next  of  your  Majesty,  to  whom  on  earth 
I  am  most  bouiiden." 


TO  A.D.  1651.] 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

HOBBES'S  "  LEVIATHAN." 


WHILE  the  impulse  given  by  Francis  Bacon  to 
scientific  research  opened  all  nature  to  question,  the 
growing  energies  of  English  life  were  being  also 
directed  to  a  questioning  of  the  relations  between 
sovereign  and  people.  In  each  case — the  one  passion- 
less, the  other  passionate — the  search  was  in  the  best 
minds  for  fundamental  laws.  In  the  case  that  in- 


THOMAS  HOBBES. 
From  the  Portrait  fixed  to  his  "Leviathan"   (1661). 

volved  passion,  the  whole  brute  mass  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  country  brought  into  violent  support 
of  one  or  other  side  in  the  argument.  Through 
thwarting  of  the  Stuarts,  argument  of  the  mind  by 
voice  and  pen  came  to  be  encumbered  with  brute 
argument  by  the  sword,  and  that  luggage  of  war 
which  Milton  rightly  calls  the  argument  of  human 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

The  iirst  words  of  the  more  valid  argument  came 
in  a  time  of  civil  peace,  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  Richard  Hooker  argued  of  the  origin  of 
law  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity."1 

Hooker  traced  government  in  human  society  from 
an  original  state  of  nature  in  which  all  men  were 
equal,  but  the  inconvenience  of  a  single  right  of 
.  self-defence  against  all  other  men  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  central  authority,  bearing  the  power  of  all 
for  the  defence  of  each.  Men  "  gave  their  common 
consent  all  to  be  ordered  by  some  whom  they  should 
agree  upon  :  without  which  consent  there  was  no 
reason  that  one  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be 
lord  or  judge  over  another."  But  men  restrained  the 
rulers  by  requiring  settled  laws  because  they  saw 
that  "  to  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  cause  of 

1  See  in  this  Library,  "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages 
219—226. 


all  men's  misery."  Hooker  held  that  if  the  central 
government  failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established,  they  who  made  it  could  unmake  it, 
since  it  existed  only  by  consent.  "The  lawful 
power,"  he  said,  "  of  making  laws  to  command 
whole  politic  societies  of  men  belongeth  so  properly 
unto  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for  any  prince  or 
potentate,  of  what  kind  soever  on  earth,  to  exercise 
the  same  of  himself,  and  not  either  by  express  com- 
mission immediately  and  personally  received  from 
God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at  the  first  from 
their  consent  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws, 
it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny." 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  in  1588,  at  Malmesbury, 
in  Wiltshire.  At  Oxford  he  became  tutor  to  Loi'd 
Cavendish,  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  pupil's  father 
died  in  1626,  and  his  pupil  in  1628;  but  he  was 
called  to  Chatsworth  by  the  Countess-Dowager 
of  Devonshire  to  educate  the  young  Earl — then  a 


FRONTISPIECE  TO  HOBBES'S  "LEVIATHAN"  (lt>51). 

boy  of  thirteen.  Hobbes  spent  many  years  at  Chats- 
worth  in  association  with  three  generations  of  the 
family,  and  wrote  there  many  of  his  speculations  in 
philosophy.  He  was,  by  bias  of  mind,  a  supporter 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  kings.  In  1641  he 
withdrew  to  Paris,  and  published  his  first  work  on 
the  position  of  a  subject  in  a  State.  In  1647  he 
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became  mathematical  tutor  to  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1651,  under  the  Commonwealth,  appeared 
the  chief  among  the  books  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
political  philosophy,  entitled  "  Leviathan ;  or  the 
Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil."  He  entitled  it  "Leviathan," 
because  he  looked  upon  a  State  as  a  great  body 
formed  of  many  citizens,  obedient  to  a  single  head — 
that  of  the  king.  To  the  body  politic,  the  greatest 
of  all  bodies,  as  to  the  body  natural,  unity  was  neces- 
sary, and  a  single  controlling  brain.  He  likened  it, 
therefore,  to  Leviathan,  greatest  of  bodies  natural,  and 
had  it  figured  on  his  emblematic  frontispiece  as  a 
body  of  men  with  a  single  royal  head,  and  arms  sus- 
taining the  power  and  authority  of  Church  and  State. 
Emblems  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  castle 
and  church,  crown  and  mitre,  the  artillery  of  man 
and  the  artillery  of  God,  the  force  of  arms  and 
force  of  argument,  the  field  of  battle  and  the  senate 
house,  were  shown  under  this. 

Hobbes's  "  Leviathan "  was  in  four  parts  : — Of 
Man;  of  Commonwealth;  of  a  Christian  Common- 
wealth; of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  Hobbes 
dealt  in  the  first  part  with  "  the  matter  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  artificer  thereof,  which  is  man," 
discussed  the  nature  of  man,  and,  like  Bacon  in  the 
"  Advancement  of  Learning,"  made  an  analysis  of 
the  several  subjects  of  knowledge.  Men,  said 
Hobbes  also  in  his  first  part,  are  by  nature  equal, 
but  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.  Each  has  a 
right  to  get  what  he  can,  and  keep  it  while  he  can. 
But  he  may  lay  down  his  right,  and  be  content  with 
so  much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would  like 
them  to  have  against  himself. 

In  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  principal  causes  of 
quarrel.  First,  Competition ;  secondly,  Diffidence  :  Thirdly, 
Glory. 

The  first  maketh  men  invade  for  gain ;  the  second,  for 
safety  ;  and  the  third,  for  reputation.  The  first  use  violence, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  other  men's  persons,  wives, 
children,  and  cattle ;  the  second,  to  defend  them ;  the  third, 
for  trifles,  as  a  word,  a  smile,  a  different  opinion,  and  any 
other  sign  of  undervalue,  either  direct  in  their  persons,  or  by 
reflection  in  their  kindred,  their  friends,  their  nation,  their 
profession,  or  their  name. 

Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  during  the  time  men  live  with- 
out a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  they  are  in 
that  condition  which  is  called  war  ;  and  such  a  war,  as  is  of 
every  man,  against  every  man.  For  war  consisteth  not  in 
battle  only,  or  the  act  of  fighting ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time, 
•wherein  the  will  to  contend  by  battle  is  sufficiently  known  : 
and  therefore  the  notion  of  time  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  war,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  weather.  For  as  the 
nature  of  foul  weather  lieth  not  in  a  shower  or  two  of  rain, 
but  in  an  inclination  thereto  of  many  days  together,  so  the 
nature  of  war  consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting,  but  in  the 
known  disposition  thereto  during  all  the  time  there  is  no 
assurance  to  the  contrary  ;  all  other  time  is  peace. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  war, 
where  every  man  is  enemy  to  every  man,  the  same  is  conse- 
quent to  the  time  wherein  men  live  without  other  security 
than  what  their  own  strength  and  their  own  invention  shall 
furnish  them  withal.  In  such  condition  there  is  no  place  for 
industry,  because  the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain;  and  conse- 


quently no  culture  of  the  earth,  no  navigation,  nor  use  of 
the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by  sea,  no  commodious 
building,  no  instruments  of  moving  and  removing  such 
things  as  require  much  force,  no  knowledge  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  no  account  of  time,  no  arts,  no  letters,  no 
society,  and  which-  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear,  and  danger 
of  violent  death ;  and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  man,  that  has  not  well  weighed 
these  things,  that  nature  should  thus  dissociate,  and  render 
men  apt  to  invade  and  destroy  one  another :  and  he  may 
therefore,  not  trusting  to  this  inference,  made  from  the 
passions,  desire  perhaps  to  have  the  same  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. Let  him  therefore  consider  with  himself,  when 
taking  a  journey,  he  arms  himself,  and  seeks  to  go  well 
accompanied ;  when  going  to  sleep,  he  locks  his  doors  ;  when 
even  in  his  house  he  locks  his  chests ;  and  this  when  he 
knows  there  be  laws,  and  public  officers,  armed,  to  revenge 
all  injuries  shall  be  done  him :  what  opinion  he  has  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  when  he  rides  armed  ;  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
when  he  locks  his  doors :  and  of  his  children,  and  servants, 
when  he  locks  his  chests.  Does  he  not  there  as  much  accuse 
mankind  by  his  actions,  as  I  do  by  my  words  ?  But  neither 
of  us  accuse  man's  nature  in  it.  The  desires  and  other 
passions  of  man,  are  in  themselves  no  sin.  No  more  are  the 
actions,  that  proceed  from  those  passions,  till  they  know  a 
law  that  forbids  them  :  which  till  laws  be  made  they  cannot 
know  ;  nor  can  any  law  be  made  till  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  person  that  shall  make  it. 

It  may  peradventure  be  thought,  there  was  never  such  a 
time,  nor  condition  of  war  as  this ;  and  I  believe  it  was  never 
generally  so,  over  all  the  world  :  but  there  are  many  places, 
where  they  live  so  now.  For  the  savage  people  in  many 
places  of  America,  except  the  government  of  small  families, 
the  concord  whereof  dependeth  on  natural  lust,  have  no 
government  at  all ;  and  live  at  this  day  in  that  brutish 
manner,  as  I  said  before.  Howsoever,  it  may  be  perceived 
what  manner  of  life  there  would  be,  where  there  were  no 
common  power  to  fear;  by  the  manner  of  life,  which  men 
that  have  formerly  lived  under  a  peaceful  government  use  to 
degenerate  into,  in  a  civil  war. 

But  though  there  had  never  been  any  time,  wherein  parti- 
cular men  were  in  a  condition  of  war  one  against  another ; 
yet  in  all  times,  kings  and  persons  of  sovereign  authority, 
because  of  their  independency,  are  in  continual  jealousies, 
and  in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladiators ;  having  their 
weapons  pointing,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  another ;  that 
is,  their  forts,  garrisons,  and  guns  upon  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms ;  and  continual  spys  upon  their  neighbours ;  which 
is  a  posture  of  war.  But  because  they  uphold  thereby  the 
industry  of  their  subjects,  there  does  not  follow  from  it 
that  misery  which  accompanies  the  liberty  of  particular 
men. 

To  this  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,  this  also  is 
consequent ;  that  nothing  can  be  unjust.  The  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice  have  there  no  place. 
Where  there  is  no  common  power,  there  is  no  law :  where  no 
law,  no  injustice.  Force  and  fraud  are  in  war  the  two 
cardinal  virtues.  Justice  and  injustice  are  none  of  the 
faculties  neither  of  the  body,  nor  mind.  If  they  were,  they 
might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
his  senses  and  passions.  They  are  qualities  that  relate  to 
men  in  society,  not  in  solitude.  It  is  consequent  also  to  the 
same  condition,  that  there  be  no  propriety,  no  dominion,  no 
mine  and  thine  distinct ;  but  only  that  to  be  every  man's 
that  he  can  get,  and  for  so  long  as  he  can  keep  it.  And 
thus  much  for  the  ill  condition,  which  man  by  mere  nature 
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is  actually  placed  in ;  though  with  a  possibility  to  come  out 
of  it,  consisting  partly  in  the  passions,  partly  in  his  reason. 

The  passions  that  incline  man  to  peace,  are  fear  of  death; 
desire  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  commodious  living ; 
and  a  hope  by  their  industry  to  obtain  them.  And  reason 
suggestoth  convenient  articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may 
be  drawn  to  agreement. 

Man  makes,  accordingly,  a  covenant  which  is 
the  origin  of  government,  by  which  he  surrenders 
part  of  his  own  right  to  a  central  power.  This, 
Hooker  has  said,  was  an  agreement  for  the  common 
good,  by  the  defence  of  each  with  the  power  of  all ; 
but  if  the  government  so  established  failed  to  fulfil 
its  purpose,  those  who  established  it  might,  by 
consent  of  the  majority,  undo  it  and  reshape  it. 
Hobbes  said  otherwise.  What  was  given  could 
not  be  reclaimed  by  the  giver.  The  authority  estab- 
lished by  the  social  compact  remained  thenceforth 
absolute,  and  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  it  was  essential  that  it  should  so  remain. 

A  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  instituted,  when  a  multitude 
of  men  do  agree,  and  covenant,  every  one  with  every  one, 
that  to  whatsoever  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  shall  be  given 
by  the  major  part,  the  right  to  present  the  person  of  them 
all  (that  is  to  say,  to  be  their  representative) ;  every  one,  as 
well  he  that  voted  for  it,  as  he  that  voted  against  it,  shall 
authorise  all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  that  man,  or 
assembly  of  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
to  the  end  to  live  peaceably  amongst  themselves,  and  be  pro- 
tected amongst  other  men. 

From  this  institution  of  a  commonwealth  are  derived  all 
the  rights  and  faculties  of  him,  or  them,  on  whom  Sovereign 
power  is  conferred  by  the  consent  of  the  people  assembled. 

First,  because  they  covenant,  it  is  to  he  understood,  they 
are  not  obliged  by  former  covenant  to  anything  repugnant 
hereunto.  And  consequently  they  that  have  already  insti- 
tuted a  commonwealth,  being  thereby  bound  by  covenant  to 
own  the  actions  and  judgments  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  covenant  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedient  to  any 
other,  in  anything  whatsoever,  without  his  permission.  And 
therefore,  they  that  are  subjects  to  a  monarch,  cannot  without 
his  leave  cast  off  monarchy,  and  return  to  the  confusion  of  a 
disunited  multitude ;  nor  transfer  their  person  from  him 
that  beareth  it  to  another  man,  or  other  assembly  of  men : 
for  they  are  bound,  every  man  to  every  man,  to  own,  and  be 
reputed  author  of  all,  that  he  that  already  is  their  Sovereign 
shall  do,  and  judge  fit  to  be  done :  so  that  any  one  man  dis- 
senting, all  the  rest  should  break  their  covenant  made  to  that 
man,  which  is  injustice  :  and  they  have  also  every  man  given 
the  Sovereignty  to  him  that  beareth  their  person  ;  and  there- 
fore if  they  depose  him,  they  take  from  him  that  which  is 
his  own,  and  so  again  it  is  injustice.  Besides,  if  he  that  at- 
tempteth  to  depose  his  Sovereign,  be  killed,  or  punished  by 
him  for  such  attempt,  he  is  author  of  his  own  punishment,  as 
being  by  the  institution  author  of  all  his  Sovereign  shall  do  : 
and  because  it  is  in  justice  for  a  man  to  do  anything  for  which 
he  may  be  punished  by  his  own  authority,  he  is  also  upon 
that  title  unjust.  And  whereas  some  men  have  pretended 
for  their  disobedience  to  their  Sovereign,  a  new  covenant 
made,  not  with  men,  but  with  God,  this  also  is  unjust :  for 
there  is  no  covenant  with  God,  but  by  mediation  of  some- 
body that  representeth  God's  person ;  which  none  doth  but 
God's  Lieutenant,  who  hath  the  Sovereignty  under  God.  But 
this  pretence  of  covenant  with  God  is  so  evident  a  lie,  even  in 
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the  pretenders'  own  consciences,  that  it  is  not  only  an  act  of 
an  unjust,  but  also  of  a  vile  and  unmanly  disposition. 

Secondly,  because  the  right  of  bearing  the  person  of  them 
all  is  given  to  him  they  make  Sovereign,  by  covenant  only  of 
one  to  another,  and  not  of  him  to  any  of  them,  there  can 
happen  no  breach  of  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  consequently  none  of  his  subjects,  by  any  pretence  of 
forfeiture,  can  be  freed  from  his  subjection.  That  he  which 
is  made  Sovereign  inaketh  no  covenant  with  his  subjects 
beforehand  is  manifest ;  because  either  he  must  make  it  with 
the  whole  multitude,  as  one  party  to  the  covenant,  or  he 
must  make  a  several  covenant  with  every  man.  With  the 
whole  as  one  party,  it  is  impossible  ;  because  as  yet  they  are 
not  one  person :  and  if  he  make  so  many  several  covenants  as 
there  be  men,  those  covenants  after  he  hath  the  Sovereignty 
are  void,  because  what  act  soever  can  be  pretended  by  any 
one  of  them  for  breach  thereof,  is  the  act  both  of  himself  and 
of  all  the  rest,  because  done  in  the  person,  and  by  the  right 
of  every  one  of  them  in  particular.  Besides,  if  any  one,  or 
more  of  them,  pretend  a  breach  of  the  covenant  made  by  the 
Sovereign  at  his  institution ;  and  others,  or  one  other  of  his 
subjects  or  himself  alone,  pretend  there  was  no  such  breach, 
there  is  in  this  case  no  judge  to  decide  the  controversy  :  it 
returns  therefore  to  the  sword  again,  and  every  man  recovereth 
the  right  of  protecting  himself  by  his  own  strength,  contrary 
to  the  design  they  .  had  in  the  institution.  It  is  therefore  in 
vain  to  grant  Sovereignty  by  way  of  precedent  covenant. 
The  opinion  that  any  monarch  receiveth  his  power  by 
covenant,  that  is  to  say  on  condition,  proceedeth  from  want  of 
understanding  this  easy  truth,  that  covenants  being  but 
words,  and  breath,  have  no  force  to  oblige,  contain,  constrain, 
or  protect  any  man,  but  what  it  has  from  the  public  sword ; 
that  is,  from  the  untied  hands  of  that  man,  or  assembly  of 
men  that  hath  the  Sovereignty,  and  whose  actions  are 
avouched  by  them  all,  and  performed  by  the  strength  of  them 
all,  in  him  united.  But  when  an  assembly  of  men  is  made 
Sovereign,  then  no  man  imagineth  any  such  covenant  to  have 
passed  in  the  institution  ;  for  no  man  is  so  dull  as  to  say,  for 
example,  the  people  of  Rome  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Eomans,  to  hold  the  Sovereignty  on  such  or  such  conditions, 
which  not  performed,  the  Romans  might  lawfully  depose  the 
Roman  people.  That  men  see  not  the  reason  to  be  alike  in  a 
monarchy,  and  in  a  popular  government,  proceedeth  from  the 
ambition  of  some  that  are  kinder  to  the  government  of  an 
assembly  whereof  they  may  hope  to  participate,  than  of 
monarchy,  which  they  despair  to  enjoy. 

Thirdly,  because  the  major  part  hath  by  consenting  voices- 
declared  a  Sovereign  ;  he  that  dissented  must  now  consent 
with  the  rest ;  that  is,  be  contented  to  avow  all  the  actions  he 
shall  do,  or  else  justly  be  destroyed  by  the  rest.  For  if  he 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  congregation  of  them  that  were 
assembled,  he  sufficiently  declared  thereby  his  will  (and  there- 
fore tacitly  covenanted)  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part 
should  ordain :  and  therefore  if  he  refuse  to  stand  thereto, 
or  make  protestation  against  any  of  their  decrees,  he  does- 
contrary  to  his  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly.  And 
whether  he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not ;  and  whether  his 
consent  be  asked  or  not,  he  must  either  submit  to  the  decrees- 
or  be  left  in  the  condition  of  war  he  was  in  before ;  wherein 
he  might  without  injustice  be  destroyed  by  any  man  whatso- 
ever. 

Fourthly,  because  every  subject  is  by  this  institution 
author  of  all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  the  Sovereign 
instituted,  it  follows  that  whatsoever  he  doth  it  can  be  no- 
injury  to  any  of  his  subjects  ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  by  any  of 
them  accused  of  injustice.  For  he  that  doth  anything  by 
authority  from  another,  doth  therein  no  injury  to  him  by 
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•whose  authority  he  acteth :  but  by  this  institution  of  a  com- 
monwealth, every  particular  man  is  author  of  all  the  sovereign 
doth ;  and  consequently  he  that  complaineth  of  injury  from 
his  Sovereign,  complaineth  of  that  whereof  he  himself  is 
author ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  accuse  any  man  but  him- 
self;  no  nor  himself  of  injury;  because  to  do  injury  to  one's 
self  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  they  that  have  Sovereign 
power  may  commit  iniquity,  but  not  injustice  or  injury  in 
the  proper  signification. 

Fifthly,  and  consequently  to  that  which  was  said  last,  no 
man  that  hath  Sovereign  power  can  justly  be  put  to  death, 
or  otherwise  in  any  manner  by  his  subjects  punished.  For 
seeing  every  subject  is  author  of  the  actions  of  his  Sovereign, 
he  punisheth  another  for  the  actions  committed  by  himself. 

And  because  the  end  of  this  institution  is  the  peace  and 
defence  of  them  all,  and  whosoever  has  right  to  the  end,  has 
right  to  the  means  ;  it  belongeth  of  right  to  whatsoever  man 
or  assembly  that  hath  the  Sovereignty  to  be  judge  both  of 
the  means  of  peace  and  defence  ;  and  also  of  the  hindrances 
and  disturbances  of  the  same,  and  do  whatsoever  he  shall 
think  necessary  to  be  done,  both  beforehand,  for  the  preserving 
of  peace  and  security,  by  prevention  of  discord  at  home  and 
hostility  from  abroad ;  and,  when  peace  and  security  are  lost, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  And  therefore, 

Sixthly,  it  is  annexed  to  the  Sovereignty,  to  be  judge  of 
what  opinions  and  doctrines  are  averse,  and  what  conducing 
"to  peace ;  and  consequently,  on  what  occasions,  how  far, 
-and  what,  men  are  to  be  trusted  withal,  in  speaking  to  multi- 
iudes  of  people ;  and  who  shall  examine  the  doctrines  of  all 
books  before  they  be  published.  For  the  actions  of  men 
proceed  from  their  opinions,  and  in  the  well  governing  of 
opinions  consisteth  the  well  governing  of  men's  actions,  in 
order  to  their  peace  and  concord.  And  though  in  matter  of 
doctrine  nothing  ought  to  be  regarded  but  the  truth,  yet  this 
is  not  repugnant  to  regulating  of  the  same  by  peace.  For 
•doctrine  repugnant  to  peace  can  no  more  be  true,  than  peace 
and  concord  can  be  against  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a  commonwealth,  where  by  the  negligence  or  unskil- 
f ulness  of  governors  and  teachers,  false  doctrines  are  by  time 
generally  received,  the  contrary  truths  may  be  generally 
•offensive ;  yet  the  most  sudden  and  rough  bustling  in  of  a 
new  truth,  that  can  be,  does  never  break  the  peace,  but  only 
sometimes  awake  the  war.  For  those  men  that  are  so  re- 
missly governed  that  they  dare  take  up  arms,  to  defend,  or 
introduce  an  opinion,  are  still  in  war ;  and  their  condition 
not  peace,  but  only  a  cessation  of  arms  for  fear  of  one 
another ;  and  they  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  precincts  of  battle 
continually.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  him  that  hath  the 
Sovereign  power,  to  be  judge,  or  constitute  all  judges  of 
opinions  and  doctrines,  as  a  thing  necessary  to  peace,  thereby 
to  prevent  discord  and  civil  war. 

Seventhly,  is  annexed  to  the  Sovereignty,  the  whole  power 
of  prescribing  the  rules,  whereby  every  man  may  know  what 
goods  he  may  enjoy,  and  what  actions  he  may  do,  without 
being  molested  by  any  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  this  is  it  men 
call  propriety.  For  before  constitution  of  Sovereign  power 
•(as  hath  already  been  shown)  all  men  had  right  to  all  things, 
which  necessarily  cnuseth  war  ;  and  therefore  this  propriety, 
being  necessary  to  peace,  and  depending  on  Sovereign  power, 
is  the  act  of  that  power,  in  order  to  the  public  peace.  These 
rules  of  propriety  (or  meum  and  tuum)  and  of  good,  evil, 
lawful  and  unlawful  in  the  actions  of  subjects,  are  the  civil 
laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  each  commonwealth  in 
particular,  though  the  name  of  civil  law  be  now  restrained  to 
the  ancient  civil  laws  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  being  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  her  laws  at  that  time  were 
in  these  parts  the  civil  law. 


Eighthly,  is  annexed  to  the  Sovereign  the  right  of  judica- 
ture ;  that  is  to  say,  of  hearing  and  deciding  all  controversies 
which  may  arise  concerning  law,  either  civil  or  natural,  or 
concerning  fact.  For  without  the  decision  of  controversies 
there  is  no  protection  of  one  subject  against  the  injuries  of 
another ;  the  laws  concerning  meum  and  tuum  are  in  vain ;  and 
to  every  man  remaineth  from  the  natural  and  necessary  appetite 
of  his  own  conservation  the  right  of  protecting  himself  by 
his  private  strength,  which  is  the  condition  of  war,  and 
contrary  to  the  end  for  which  every  commonwealth  is 
instituted. 

Ninthly,  is  annexed  to  the  Sovereignty,  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace  with  other  nations  and  commonwealths  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  judging  when  it  is  for  the  public  good,  and  how 
great  forces  are  to  be  assembled,  armed,  and  paid  for  that 
end,  and  to  levy  money  upon  the  subjects  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses thereof.  For  the  power  by  which  the  people  are  to 
be  defended  consisteth  in  their  armies  and  the  strength  of  an 
army  in  the  union  of  their  strength  under  one  command, 
which  command  the  Sovereign  instituted,  therefore  hath ; 
because  the  command  of  the  militia,  without  other  institution, 
maketh  him  that  hath  it  Sovereign.  And  therefore  whoso- 
ever is  made  General  of  an  army,  he  that  hath  the  Sovereign 
power  is  always  Generalissimo. 

Tenthly,  is  annexed  to  the  Sovereignty  the  choosing  of  all 
councillors,  ministers,  magistrates,  and  officers,  both  in  peace 
and  war.  For  seeing  the  Sovereign  is  charged  with  the  end, 
which  is  the  common  peace  and  defence,  he  is  understood  to 
have  power  to  use  such  means  as  he  shall  think  most  fit  for  his 
discharge. 

Eleventhly,  to  the  Sovereign  is  committed  the  power  of 
rewarding  with  riches  or  honour,  and  of  punishing  with  cor- 
poral or  pecuniary  punishment,  or  with  ignominy  every  subject 
according  to  the  law  he  hath  formerly  made ;  or  if  there  be 
no  law  made,  according  as  he  shall  judge  most  to  conduce  to 
the  encouraging  of  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  or  de- 
terring of  them  from  doing  dis -service  to  the  same. 

Lastly,  considering  what  values  men  are  naturally  apt  to 
set  upon  themselves,  what  respect  they  look  for  from  others, 
and  how  little  they  value  other  men,  from  whence  continually 
arise  amongst  them,  emulation,  quarrels,  factions,  and  at  last 
war,  to  the  destroying  of  one  another,  and  diminution  of 
their  strength  against  a  common  enemy  ;  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  laws  of  honour  and  a  public  rate  of  the  worth  of 
such  men  as  have  deserved,  or  are  able  to  deserve  well  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  there  be  force  in  the  hands  of  some 
or  other  to  put  those  laws  in  execution.  But  it  hath  already 
been  shown  that  not  only  the  whole  militia  or  forces  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  also  the  judicature  of  all  controversies, 
is  annexed  to  the  Sovereignty.  To  the  Sovereign  therefore 
it  belongeth  also  to  give  titles  of  honour,  and  to  appoint  what 
order  of  place  and  dignity  each  man  shall  hold,  and  what 
signs  of  respect  in  public  or  private  meetings  they  shall  give 
to  one  another. 

These  arc  the  rights  which  make  the  essence  of  Sovereignly 
and  which  are  the  marks  whereby  a  man  may  discern  in  what 
man  or  assembly  of  men  the  Sovereign  power  is  placed  and 
resideth.  For  these  are  incommunicable  and  inseparable. 
The  power  to  coin  money,  to  dispose  of  the  estate  and  person*; 
of  infant  heirs,  to  have  pre-emption  in  markets,  and  all  other 
statute  prerogatives,  may  be  transferred  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  yet  the  power  to  protect  his  subjects  be  retained.  But  if 
he  transfer  the  militia  he  retains  the  judicature  in  vain,  for 
want  of  execution  of  the  laws ;  or  if  he  grant  away  the 
power  of  raising  money  the  militia  is  in  vain;  or  if  he  .i^ivc 
away  the  government  of  doctrines,  men  will  be  fright  ed 
into  rebellion  with  the  fear  of  spirits.  And  so  if  we  con- 
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sider  any  ono  of  the  said  rights,  we  shall  presently  see  that 
the  holding  of  all  the  rest  will  produce  no  effect  in  the 
conservation  of  peace  and  justice,  the  end  for  which  all 
commonwealths  are  instituted.  And  this  division  is  it 
whereof  it  is  said  "  a  kingdom  divided  in  itself  cannot 
stand  ; "  for  unless  this  division  precede,  division  into  opposite 
armies  can  never  happen.  If  there  had  not  first  been  an 
opinion  received  of  the  greatest  part  of  England  that  these 
powers  were  divided  between  the  King,  and  the  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  people  had  never  been  divided  and 
fallen  into  this  civil  war  ;  first  between  those  that  disagreed 
in  politics,  and  after  between  the  Dissenters  about  the  liberty 
of  religion,  which  have  so  instructed  men  in  this  point  of 
Sovereign  right  that  there  be  few  now  (in  England)  that  do 
not  see  that  these  rights  are  inseparable,  and  will  be  so 
generally  acknowledged  at  the  next  return  of  peace,  and  so 
continue  till  their  miseries  are  forgotten,  and  no  longer  except 
the  vulgar  be  better  taught  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

And  because  they  are  essential  and  inseparable  rights  it 
follows  necessarily  that  in  whatsoever  words  any  of  them  seem 
to  be  granted  away,  yet  if  the  Sovereign  power  itself  be  not 
in  direct  terms  renounced,  and  the  name  of  Sovereign  no 
more  given  by  the  grantees  to  him  that  g'rants  them,  the 
grant  is  void;  for  when  he  has  granted  all  he  can,  if  we 
grant  back  the  Sovereignty  all  is  restored  as  inseparably 
annexed  thereunto. 

In  his  third  section,  Hobbes  carried  his  theory 
of  a  single  body  politic,  with  one  directing  head, 
into  religion.  In  each  State  there  should  be  one 
worship ;  all  pastors  exercise  their  office  by  civil 
right;  divine  right  is  only  in  the  king.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  sovereign  to  determine  what  doctrines 
are  fit  for  peace,  and  to  be  taught  the  subject.  In 
the  fourth  section  of  "  Leviathan,"  upon  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  Hobbes  opposed  what 
he  called  the  confederacy  of  deceivers,  who  extin- 
guish, by  false  doctrine,  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
gospel. 

Far  as  Hobbes  went  in  his  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  kings,  he  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  a  cavalier  knight  who  died  in  1653,  and 
had  written  several  pamphlets  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Some  were  then  pub- 
lished, and  some  that  had  remained  unpublished 
were  first  printed  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Filmer 
would  not  concede  Hobbes's  first  proposition,  that 
men  were  by  nature  equal,  but  argued  that  king- 
ship existed  by  Divine  foundation,  with  absolute 
authority  from  the  first.  It  began  in  Adam,  and 
had  its  foundation  in  the  authority  of  fatherhood  and 
rights  of  the  eldest  born.  This  he  especially  argued 
in  his  ;'  Patriarcha,"  which  was  not  published  until 
1680. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LOCKE'S  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEARS  1689-90. 

WITH  the  English  Revolution,  which  settled  practi- 
cally the  relations  between  sovereign  and  people,  there 
came  an  interpretation  of  it  in  the  writings  of  John 
Locke,  and  a  confutation  of  the  theories  of  Hobbes 
and  Filmer. 


Locke  dealt  first  with  religious  liberty  in  "  Three 
Letters  concerning  Toleration."1  The  first  was  in 
Latin,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Philip  van  Limborch, 
and  printed  at  Gouda,  in  1689,  translated  in  the  same 
year  into  Dutch  and  French,  arid  then  into  English, 
by  William  Popple.  Its  argument  is  that  toleration 
is  the  chief  characteristic  mark  of  the  true  Church. 
Antiquity,  orthodoxy,  and  reformed  discipline  may 
be  marks  dwelt  upon  by  men  striving  for  power  over 
one  another  ;  but  charity,  meekness,  and  goodwill  to 
men  are  marks  of  the  true  Christian.  Christianity 
is  no  matter  of  pomp  and  dominion  ;  its  power  is- 
over  men's  lives,  to  war  against  their  lusts  and  vices, 
teach  them  charity,  and  inspire  them  with  a  faith 
working  by  love.  If  persecution  be  a  zeal  for  men'a 
souls,  why  does  it  leave  lusts  of  the  flesh  unattacked. 
and  only  compel  men  to  profess  what  they  do  not 
believe  in  points  of  doctrine  1  It  is  the  duty,  Locke 
argued,  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  the  just  possession  of  the  things  belonging  to 
this  life — his  life  itself,  his  liberty,  health,  and  safe 
possession  of  his  goods.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  dictate  religion  to  the  people.  God 
never  gave  such  authority,  and  man  cannot  delegate 
to  another  the  command  over  his  soul.  The  power 
of  the  magistrate  consists  only  in  outward  force,  which 
cannot  produce  inward  persuasion.  He  may  argue, 
indeed,  and  so  may  other  men ;  but  in  this  he  only 
is  master  who  convinces.  Nor  if  men's  minds  were 
changed  would  they  be  probably  nearer  heaven  for 
adopting  the  opinions  of  the  court.  The  Church  only 
is  concerned  with  souls  of  men,  and  a  church  Locke 
held  to  be  "a  voluntary  society  of  men  joining 
themselves  together  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to 
the  public  worshipping  of  God  in  such  manner  as 
they  judge  acceptable  to  Him  and  effectual  to  the 
salvation  of  their  souls."  Each  member  must  worship 
in  accordance  with  his  sense  of  truth  ;  a  man  cannot 
inherit  convictions  as  he  inherits  house  and  land.  The 
Church  being,  therefore,  a  society  of  men  who  join 
together  for  the  worship  they  believe  will  bring  them 
nearest  to  their  God,  its  laws,  said  Locke,  must  be  of 
its  own  making ;  they  cannot  be  imposed  from  with- 
out. Those  who  attach  importance  to  the  episcopal 
rule  established  by  a  long  series  of  succession,  are 
right  in  maintaining  for  themselves  what  they  judge 
necessary,  "  provided  I  may  have  liberty  at  the  same 
time  to  join  myself  to  that  society  in  which  I  am 
persuaded  those  things  are  to  be  found  which  are 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul."  The  Gospel 
frequently  declares  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should 
siiffer  persecution,  but  nowhere  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  should  persecute ;  and  to  those  who  cried  for 
the  Church  as  the  Ephesian  silversmith  cried  for 
Diana,  Locke  argued  that  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  themselves  "  to  require  those  things  in  order  to 
ecclesiastical  communion  which  Christ  does  not  require- 
in  order  to  life  eternal ; "  but  he  added,  "  how  that 
can  be  called  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  estab- 


*  The  descriptions  given  in  this  chapter  of  Locke's  "  Letters  on 
Toleration,"  "  Essays  on  Civil  Government,"  and  "  Essay  concerning- 
Huinan  Understanding  "  are  taken  without  change  from  my  "  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature." 
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lished  upon  laws  that  are  not  His,  and  which  excludes 
such  persons  from  its  communion  as  He  will  one  day 
receive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  understand 
not."  The  end  of  a  religious  society,. he  said,  is  the 
public  woi'ship  of  God,  and  by  means  thereof,  the 
acquisition  of  eternal  life.  All  discipline  should  there- 
fore tend  to  that  end,  and  the  church  has  no  control 
over  the  outward  goods  of  its  members.  Force  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  the  arms  of  a 
church  are  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  advices. 
The  utmost  force  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  to  cut  off  a 
member  from  the  society  which  he  dishonours,  and 
which  refuses  any  longer  to  associate  with  him.  After 
he  has  thus  been  cut  off  from  his  church,  all  its 
relation  with  him  and,  of  course,  all  power  over  him 
is  at  an  end.  A  church  is  free  to  decline  fellowship 
with  an  obstinate  offender  against  its  laws,  but  this 
must  be  without  rough  usage  or  civil  injury  of 
any  kind.  "  No  private  person  has  a  right  in  any 
manner  to  prejudice  another  person  in  his  civil  en- 
joyments because  he  is  of  another  church  or  religion." 
His  civil  rights  are  his  as  a  man,  Christian  or  Pagan. 
We  are  bound  to  be  just ;  "nay,  we  must  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  narrow  measure  of  bare 
justice  —  chai'ity,  bounty,  and  liberality  must  be 
added  to  it.  This  the  Gospel  enjoins,  this  reason 
directs,  and  this  that  natural  fellowship  we  are  born 
into  requires  of  us."  What  is  true  of  private  per- 
sons is  equally  true  of  particular  churches,  "  which 
stand  as  it  were  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
private  persons  among  themselves ;  nor  has  any  one 
of  them  any  manner  of  jurisdiction  over  any  other, 
no,  not  even  when  the  civil  magistrate  (as  it  some- 
times happens)  comes  to  be  of  this  or  the  other  com- 
munion. For  the  civil  government  can  give  no  new 
right  to  the  church,  nor  the  church  to  the  civil 
government.  So  that  whether  the  magistrate  join 
himself  to  any  church  or  separate  from  it,  the  church 
remains  always  as  it  was  before — a  free  and  volun- 
tary society.  It  neither  acquires  the  power  of  the 
sword  by  the  magistrate's  coming  tc  it,  nor  does  it 
lose  the  right  of  instruction  and  excommunication 
by  his  going  from  it.  But  in  all  churches  the  magis- 
trate can  forbid  that  to  be  done  which  is  not  lawful 
to  be  done  anywhere,  because  it  injures  some  member 
of  the  commonwealth  in  that  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  civil  government  to  protect — his  life  or  estate." 
And  a  church,  Locke  argued,  that  was  against  the 
civil  rights  of  the  community  has  no  right  to  be  tole- 
rate;! by  the  magistrate.  If  it  teach  that  no  faith  is 
to  be  kept  with  those  who  differ  from  it  in  religious 
doctrine,  that  kings  excommunicated  by  it  forfeit 
their  crowns  and  kingdoms,  that  dominion  is 
founded  in  grace — meaning  that  civil  supremacy 
is  vested  in  those  who  belong  to  their  own  reli- 
gious society — "  what,"  said  Locke,  "  do  all  those 
and  the  like  doctrines  signify  but  that  they  may 
and  are  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  seize  the 
government  and  possess  themselves  of  the  estates 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  they 
only  ask  leave  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate  so 
long  until  they  find  themselves  strong  enough  to 
to  effect  it."  These  are,  in  Locke's  words,  the  chief 
principles  discussed  and  maintained  in  his  "  Three 
Letters  concerning  Toleration."  In  the  first  letter  he 


set  them  forth,  and  met  by  anticipation  some  of  the 
chief  objections  likely  to  be  urged  against  them. 
Locke's  second  letter,  published  in  1690,  and  third,  a 
work  of  some  length,  in  1692,  both  signed  "  Philan- 
thropus,"  were  replies  to  the  objections  actually 
raised  by  theologians  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
three  letters,  of  which  the  first  was  entitled,  "  The 
Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  briefly 
Considered  and  Answered." 

Locke's  argument  for  religious  liberty,  in  1689, 
was  followed  by  his  argument  also  for  civil  liberty. 
In  1689  and  1690  he  published  "Two  Treatises  of 
Government ;  "  one  opposed  to  the  arguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  in  his  "  Patriarcha,"  which  had 
appeared  in  1680,  and  was  applauded  by  upholders 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  kings ;  the  other  an 
essay  concerning  the  true  original,  extent,  and  end 
of  civil  government.  They  were  described  by  him 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  discourse  concerning 
government,  and  he  hoped  "  sufficient  to  establish 
the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our  present  Kini; 
William ;  to  make  good  his  title,  in  the  consent  of 
the  people,  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful 
governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any 
prince  in  Christendom  ;  and  to  justify  to  the  world 
the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and 
natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve 
them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink 
of  slavery  and  ruin."  He  should  not,  he  said,  have 
replied  to  Sir  Robert  "  were  there  not  men  amongst 
us  who,  by  crying  up  his  books  and  espousing  his 
doctrine,  save  me  from  the  reproach  of  writing 
against  a  dead  adversary."  Sir  Robert  based  his 
plea  for  absolute  monarchy  upon  the  argument  that 
men  are  not  naturally  free.  They  are  bom  in  sub- 
jection to  their  parents,  and  imperial  authority  is 
based  on  patriarchal.  Absolute  lordship  was  vested 
in  Adam,  inherited  from  him  by  the  patriarchs.  A 
son,  a  subject,  and  a  servant  or  slave,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing  at  first.  It  was  God's  ordinance  that 
the  supremacy  should  be  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as 
large  as  all  the  acts  of  his  will ;  and  as  in  him  so  in 
all  others  that  have  supreme  power.  Locke,  in  reply 
to  this,  undertook  to  show :  1.  That  Adam  had  not, 
either  by  right  of  fatherhood,  or  by  positive  donation 
from  God,  any  such  authority  over  his  children  or 
dominion  over  the  world  as  was  pretended.  2. 
That  if  he  had,  his  heirs  yet  had  no  right  to  it. 
3.  That  if  his  heirs  had,  there  being  no  law  of 
nature  nor  positive  law  of  God  that  determines 
which  is  the  right  heir  in  all  cases  that  may  arise, 
the  right  of  succession,  and,  consequently,  of  bearing 
rule,  could  not  have  been  certainly  determined.  4. 
That  even  if  that  had  been  determined,  yet  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  the  eldest  line  of  Adam's  posterity 
has  been  so  long  since  utterly  lost,  that  in  the  races 
of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world  there  remains 
not  to  one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  be  the 
eldest  house,  and  to  have  right  of  inheritance.  Where- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  the  rulers  now  on  earth 
should  make  any  benefit  or  derive  the  least  shadow 
of  authority  from  that  which  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and 
his  followers  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  power, 
Adam's  private  dominion  and  paternal  jurisdiction. 
Having  disposed  of  this  argument  for  absolutism  in 
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the  first  treatise,  in  the  second  Locke  set  forth  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  real  basis  of  civil  government. 
"  Political  power,"  he  said,  "  is  the  right  of  making 
laws  with  penalties  of  death,  and,  consequently,  all 
less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and  preserving  of 
property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth  from  foreign  injury,  and 
all  this  only  for  the  publick  good."  Men,  he  said,  are  by 
nature  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  natm-e,  born  equal 
and  free.  Hooker's  recognition  of  this  caused  Locke 
from  time  to  time  to  quote  him,  and  always  as  "  the 
judicious  Hooker."  The  influence  of  this  treatise  has 
caused  Locke's  "judicious  Hooker"  to  become  as  much 
a  commonplace  of  speech  as  Chaucer's  "  moral  Gower." 
But  the  state  of  liberty  is  not  a  state  of  licence. 
Reason  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  teaches 
that  if  men  are  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one 
ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or 
possessions.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  himself,  the 
natural  law  wills  that  each  shall  aid  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  into  'every  man's 
hand  is  put  the  execution  of  such  natural  law  on  those 
who  molest  their  neighbours,  as  far  as  reason  allows 
that  power  may  be  used  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
offence  or  secure  reparation  for  the  injury.  In  this 
state  of  nature,  Locke  argued,  all  men  ai-e,  until  by 
their  own  consents  they  make  themselves  members  of 
some  political  society.  The  state  of  war  is  not,  in 
Locke's  system,  the  state '  of  nature,  but  that  which 
tends  to  destroy  its  first  conditions.  Thus,  he  who 
attempts  to  get  another  man  into  his  absolute  power 
does  thereby  put  himself  in  a  state  of  war  with  him. 
To  avoid  this  state  of  war  is  one  great  reason  of  men's 
putting  themselves  into  society  and  quitting  the  state 
of  nature.  A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own 
life,  cannot  by  compact  enslave  himself  to  any  one  ; 
nobody  can  give  more  power  than  he  has  himself. 
Slavery  is  nothing  but  the  state  of  war  continued  be- 
tween a  lawful  conqueror  and  a  captive.  Though  the 
earth  and  its  goods  are  common  to  all  men,  each  man 
has  a  property  in  his  person,  and  the  labour  of  his  body 
is  his  own.  An  apple  gathered  upon  common  ground 
belongs  to  him  who  has  given,  labour  to  the  gathering. 
If  the  water  in  the  stream  belongs  to  all,  that  in  the 
pitcher  is  the  property  of  him  who  drew  it  out.  In  this 
part  of  his  treatise  Locke  is  the  first  to  point  distinctly, 
as  Hobbes  had  pointed  more  indistinctly,  to  labour  as  the 
source  of  wealth.  But  God  gave  the  earth  to  man's  use. 
When  its  natural  fruits  were  the  chief  wealth,  none 
had  property  in  more  than  he  could  use — as  much 
land  as  he  could  labour  on,  as  much  fruit  as  he  could 
consume  in  his  family,  distribute  to  others,  or  store 
for  a  future  need.  He  had  no  right  in  reason  to  claim 
land  that  he  could  not  cultivate,  or  gather  fruit  only 
to  let  it  rot.  But  the  invention  of  money,  as  a  sign 
of  value  in  itself  not  subject  to  decay,  made  it  possible 
to  accumulate  the  wealth  derived  from  labour,  and 
establish  large  properties,  to  which  the  first  right  was 
given  by  labour,  and  which  grew  by  the  heaping  up  of 
durable  things;  for  the  bounds  of  just  property  are 
exceeded  not  by  the  mere  largeness  of  possession, 
but  by  the  perishing  of  anything  in  it  uselessly. 
Paternal  power  is  the  right  and  duty  of  guiding 
children  till  they  reach  maturity,  because  they  are 


not  as  soon  as  born  under  the  law  of  reason,  and 
this  has  no  analogy  with  the  social  compact.  A  civil 
society  is  formed  when  any  number  of  men  agree  to 
form  a  government  that  shall  maintain  and  execute 
laws  for  avoidance  of  those  evils  which  lie  in  the 
state  of  nature,  where  every  man  is  judge  in  his  own 
case.  Absolute  monarchy,  said  Locke,  is  no  form  of 
civil  government  at  all ;  for  the  end  of  civil  society 
is  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  state  of  nature, 
and  that  is  not  done  by  setting  up  a  man  who  shall 
be  always  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  therefore  him- 
self in  the  state  of  nature  in  respect  of  those  under 
his  dominion.  For  his  subjects  are  exposed  to  all 
that  can  be  suffered  at  the  hands  of  one  "  who  being 
in  the  unrestrained  state  of  nature,  is  yet  corrupted 
with  flattery,  and  armed  with  power."  Political 
societies,  then,  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the 
majority,  chiefly  for  protection  of  the  property  of 
those  who  are  so  united.  Each  society  needs  an 
established  law,  an  impartial  judge,  and  power  to 
support  and  execute  his  sentence.  Thus  arise  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  powers  of  a  state.  The 
commonwealth  may  be  ruled  by  the  majority  as  a 
democracy  ;  by  a  few  select  men  as  an  oligarchy ;  or 
by  one  as  a  monarchy,  hereditary  or  elective  ;  or  by 
any  form  compounded  of  these,  as  shall  seem  best  to 
the  community.  The  supreme  power  is  the  Legisla- 
tive, bounded  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  bound, 
therefore,  to  maintain  equal  justice,  to  seek  only  the 
good  of  the  people,  whom  it  may  not  tax  without 
their  own  consent,  because  then  Government  itself 
would  deprive  them  of  that  which  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  defending.  The  Legislative  is  restrained 
also  from  transfer  of  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
anybody  else,  or  placing  it  anywhere  but  where  the 
people  placed  it.  Legislation  need  not  be  continuous, 
and  is  best  put  into  the  hands  of  divers  persons,  who 
then  separate  and  become  subject  to  the  laws  they 
have  made.  But  Execution  of  the  Laws  must  be 
continuous.  Its  power  is  always  in  being,  and  thus 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  power  come  often  to 
be  separated.  Another  power,  the  Federative,  is 
that  which  represents  the  whole  society  as  one  in  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  an  injury  done 
to  one  member  of  the  body  engages  the  whole  in  the 
reparation  of  it.  These  two  powers,  the  Executive, 
which  administers  laws  of  the  society  within  itself, 
and  the  Federative,  which  manages  the  security  and 
interest  of  the  public  without,  though  really  distinct 
in  themselves,  are  almost  always  united.  Through- 
out, while  the  supreme  power  is  with  the  Legislative, 
it  holds  this  as  a  trust  from  the  people,  which  can 
remove  or  alter  the  Legislative  if  it  be  found  un- 
faithful to  the  trust  reposed  in  it.  If  the  Executive 
break  trust  by  use  of  force  upon  the  Legislative,  it 
puts  itself  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  people.  Tho 
use  of  force  without  authority  always  puts  him  that 
uses  it  into  a  state  of  war,  as  the  aggressor,  and 
renders  him  liable  to  be  treated  accordingly.  The 
power  surrendered  by  each  individual  to  the  society 
cannot  revert  to  him  while  he  remains  a  member  of 
it.  So,  also,  when  the  society  has  placed  the  Legis- 
lative in  any  assembly  of  men,  to  continue  in  them 
and  their  successors,  with  direction  and  authority  for 
providing  such  successors,  the  Legislative  can  never 
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revert  to  the  people  whilst  that  government  lasts, 
unless  they  have  set  limits  to  its  duration,  or  by  the 
miscarriages  of  those  in  authoi'ity  the  supreme  power 
is  forfeited  through  breach  of  trust. 

With  such  argument  as  this,  John  Locke  gave 
philosophical  expression  to  the  principles  established 
practically  by  the  English  Revolution. 

Locke's  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing," in  Four  Books,  was  first  published  complete  in 
1690.  Its  object  was  to  lead  men  out  of  the  way  of 
vain  contention  by  showing,  through  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  human  understanding,  what  are 
the  bounds  beyond  which  argument  is  vain.  In  his 
First  Book  he  followed  into  a  new  field  Bacon's 
principles,  and  maintained  that  man  has  no  innate 
ideas,  but  is  created  with  a  receptive  mind  and 
reason,  whereby  he  draws  knowledge  from  the  uni- 
verse without.  "  The  goodness  of  God,"  Locke  said, 
"  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such 
original  impressions  of  knowledge,  or  ideas  stamp'd 
on  the  mind  ;  since  He  hath  furnished  man  with 
those  faculties,  which  will  serve  for  the  sufficient 
discovery  of  all  things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such  a 
being.  And  I  doubt  not  but  to  show  that  a  man  by 
the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without 
any  innate  principles,  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  God, 
and  other  things  that  concern  him.  God  having 
endu'd  man  with  those  faculties  of  knowing  which  he 
hath,  was  no  more  oblig'd  by  his  goodness  to  implant 
those  innate  notions  in  his  mind,  than  that  having 
given  him  reason,  hands,  and  materials,  He  should 
build  him  bridges,  or  houses."  "  No  innate  sense  of 
God  himself  is  necessary,"  said  Locke ;  "  for  the 
visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  power 
appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation, 
that  a  rational  creature  who  will  but  seriously  reflect 
on  them,  cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity." 
Thus  it  seemed  stranger  to  him  that  men  should 
want  the  notion  of  God  than  that  they  should  be 
without  any  notion  of  numbers  or  of  fire.  In  his 
Second  Book,  Locke  traced  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
from  the  world  about  us  by  sensation  or  reflection, 
and  argued  that  our  most  complex  thoughts  are 
formed  by  various  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
derived  from  the  outside  world,  suggested  to  the 
mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  and  the  sole 
materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  "It  is  not,"  said 
Locke,  "  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or 
enlarg'd  understanding,  by  a  quickness  or  vanity  of 
thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in 
the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  ; 
nor  can  any  force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those 
that  are  there."  Locke  then  discussed  in  detail  the 
forms  of  simple  idea  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  them  in  per- 
ception, retention,  discernment,  naming,  abstraction  ; 
and  its  manner  of  making  complex  ideas  out  of 
simple  ones.  He  discussed  the  source  and  character 
of  man's  ideas  of  space,  duration,  number,  and 
infinity,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  passions,  his  idea 
of  power  and  of  liberty,  with  argument  upon  the 
nature  of  free  will.  He  explained  by  his  own 
method  the  causes  of  obscurity  in  some  ideas,  and 
pointed  out  how,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  men 
are  made  unreasonable  who  have  been  trained  from 


childhood  to  associate  with  certain  words  collections 
of  ideas  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  A 
musican  used  to  any  tune,  when  he  hears  part  of  it 
will  have  the  ideas  of  its  several  notes  following  one 
another  in  his  understanding  without  any  act  of  his 
own.  So  whole  societies  of  men  are  impeded  in  the 
fair  pursuit  of  truth.  "  Some  independent  ideas,  of  no 
alliance  to  one  another,  are  by  education,  custom,  and 
the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so  coupled  in  their 
minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together ;  and 
they  can  no  more  separate  them  in  their  thoughts  than 
if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if 
they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  demonstra- 
tion to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said 
of  all,  the  errors  in  the  world ;  or  if  it  does  not  reach 
so  far,  it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since  so 
far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  and  ex- 
amining." The  Third  Book  was  a  distinct  essay 
upon  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  enforced  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they 
shall  be  made  to  represent  clearly  the  same  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them,  and  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  Thus  two  men  might 
argue  without  end  upon  the  question  whether  a  bat 
be  a  bird,  if  they  had  no  clear  and  equal  notion  of 
the  collection  of  simple  ideas  forming  the  complex 
idea  of  a  bat,  whereby  they  could  ascertain  whether 
it  contained  all  the  simple  ideas  to  which,  combined 
together,  they  both  give  the  name  of  bird.  The 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  applied  the  whole  argu- 
ment to  a  consideration  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
and  opinion.  Knowledge  can  extend  no  farther  than 
we  have  ideas,  and  is  the  perception  of  the  connection 
and  agreement  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of 
any  of  our  ideas.  Narrow  as  the  bounds  may  seem, 
our  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  them.  Knowledge 
comes  by  the  way  of  reason  in  comparing  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  definitely  named.  Knowledge  is  to  be 
had  only  of  visible  and  certain  truth  ;  where  this 
fails  we  must  use  judgment,  and  regulate  our  degree 
of  assent  by  reasoning  upon  the  grounds  of  proba- 
bility ;  the  foundation  of  error  lying  here  in  wrong 
measures  of  probability,  as  it  may  lie  also  in  wrong 
judgment  upon  matters  of  knowledge.  The  witness 
of  God,  who  cannot  err,  makes  an  assured  revelation 
highest  certainty.  Assurance  that  the  testimony  is 
indeed  from  God  establishes  "faith  ;  which  as  abso- 
lutely determines  owr  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes 
all  wavering  as  our  knowledge  itself;  and  we  may  as 
well  doubt  of  our  own  being,  as  we  can  whether  any 
revelation  from  God  be  true."  What  is  deducible 
from  human  experience  God  enabled  us  by  reason  to 
discover.  What  lies  beyond  our  experience  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  revelation,  which  is  above  reason, 
but  not  against  it.  Locke  ended  with  a  threefold 
division  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge — 1,  Study 
of  nature,  in  the  largest  sense  of  a  man's  contempla- 
tion of  things  themselves  for  the  disco  very  of  truth  ; 
2,  Practical  applications,  a  man's  contemplation  of 
the  things  in  his  own  power  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends ;  and,  3,  Man's  contemplation  of  the  signs 
(chiefly  words)  that  the  mind  makes  use  of,  both  in 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  "  All  which  three,"  said 
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Locke,  "viz.,  'Things,'  as  they  are  in  themselves 
knowable ;  '  Actions,'  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order 
to  happiness ;  and  the  right  use  of  '  Signs  '  in  order 
to  knowledge,  being  toto  codo  different,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from 
another."  In  this  Essay,  and  in  his  two  letters  to 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy  raised  over  it,  the  simple  piety  of 
Locke  is  very  manifest.  The  reason  of  Locke  caused 
him  to  maintain  (Book  IV.,  ch.  x.)  "that  we  more 
certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God  than  that  there  is 
anything  else  without  us." 


PUBLISHER'S  MARK. 
From  the  title-page  of  the  second  part  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "'  (1719). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEFOE'S  "  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  " 

DANIEL  DEFOE  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  he 
produced  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  story  was  pub- 
lished in  1719,  and  four  years  earlier,  Defoe,  expect- 
ing death,  had  met  the  hard  usage  of  party  men  on 
•either  side  with  an  "Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice," 
in  which  he  said  that  his  desire  was  to  even  accounts 
with  this  world,  that  no  slanders  might  lie  against  his 
Jieirs,  to  disturb  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
their  father's  inheritance,  his  character.  A  friend  of 
liberty,  misunderstood  by  faction,  Defoe  had  through- 
out life  been  a  solitary  thinker.  In  1719,  when  he 
began  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  his  new  life  as  a 
novelist,  there  were  a  wife  and  six  children  to  care 
for,  and  for  the  next  nine  years,  until  he  was  sixty- 
.seven,  his  activity  was  constant.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
was  published  on  the  25th  of  April,  1719,  and 
entitled  "  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner :  Who 
lived  eight-and-twenty  years  all  alone,  on  an  unin- 
habited Island  on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth 
of  the  Great  River  of  Oroonoque  ;  Having  been  cast 
on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  others 
perished  but  himself.  With  An  Account  how  he  was 
.at  last  as  strangely  deliver'cl  by  Pyrates.  Written 
by  Himself."  The  book  was  at  once  fastened  upon 
by  readers.  A  fourth  edition  had  appeared  before 
the  publication  of  the  second  part,  four  months  after 
the  original  book.  This  was  entitled  "  The  Further 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Being  the  Second 
;and  Last  Part  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  Strange  Sur- 


prizing Accounts  of  his  Travels  round  three  Parts  of 
the  Globe.  Written  by  Himself.  To  which  is 
added  a  Map  of  the  World,  in  which  is  Delineated 
the  Voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe."  A  year  later 
appeared  Defoe's  collection  of  moral  essays,  entitled 
"  Serious  Reflections  during  the  Life  and  Surprizing 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  his  Vision 
of  the  Angelick  World.  Written  by  Himself." 
That  was  first  published  in  August,  1720.  Mean- 
while, in  the  preceding  April  had  appeared  "The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell,  a  Gentleman  who,  though  born  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  writes  down  any  Stranger's  Name  at  First 
Sight ;  and  their  Future  Contingencies  of  Fortune." 
In  May,  1720,  had  appeared  Defoe's  "Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,"  and  in  June,  "  The  Life,  Adventures,  and 
Piracies  of  the  Famous  Captain  Singleton  :  Contain- 
ing an  Account  of  his  being  set  on  Shore  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  his  Settlement  there,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Place  and  Inhabitants :  Of  his 
Passage  from  thence  in  a  Paraguay  to  the  Main  Land 
of  Africa,  with  an  Account  of  the  Customs  and 
Manners  of  the  People  :  His  great  Deliverances  from 
the  Barbarous  Natives  and  Wild  Beasts  :  Of  his 
meeting  with  an  Englishman,  a  citizen  of  London, 
amongst  the  Indians.  The  great  Riches  he  Acquired, 
and  his  Voyage  Home  to  England.  As  also  Captain 
Singleton's  Return  to  Sea,  with  an  Account  of  his 
many  Adventures,  and  Pyracies  with  the  famous 
Captain  Avery,  and  others."  In  January,  1722, 
Defoe  published  "  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of 
the  famous  Moll  Flanders  .  .  .  written  from 
her  own  Memorandums  ;  "  in  February,  "  Religious 
Courtship:  being  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Ne- 
cessity of  Marrying  Religious  Husbands  and  Wives 
only,"  and  in  March  a  book  scarcely  second  as  a 
work  of  genius  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  called  "  A 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year:  Being  Observations  or 
Memoiials  of  the  most  Remarkable  Occurrences,  as 
well  Publick  as  Private,  which  happened  in  London 
during  the  last  Great  Visitation  in  1665.  Written 
by  a  Citizen  who  continued  all  the  while  in  London." 
In  December  of  the  same  year  (1722)  Defoe  pub- 
lished his  "Colonel  Jack."  In  1724  appeared 
Defoe's  "  Roxana,"  and  the  first  volume  of  his  "Tour 
through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain ; "  in 
1725,  the  second  volume  of  the  "Tour  through 
England,"  and  "  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World," 
also  "  The  Complete  English  Tradesman.  In  Fa- 
miliar Letters,  Directing  him  in  all  the  several 
Parts  and  Progressions  of  Trade."  There  followed 
among  other  books  and  pamphlets  of  his,  "  Defoe's 
Political  History  of  the  Devil"  in  1726,  his  "Essay 
on  the  Reality  of  Apparitions"  in  1727,  and  "The 
Life  of  Captain  Carleton"  in  1728.  For  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  Defoe  received  little,  but  it  made  the  repu- 
tation and  the  fortune  of  his  publisher,  who  was  a 
young  man,  and  who  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
success.  Defoe  himself  found  worldly  profit  in  the 
price  he  was  able  to  command  for  the  succeeding 
books.  In  these  latter  years  Defoe  was  living  pros- 
perously, and  a  kindly  friend  to  the  distressed,  at 
Stoke  Newington,  in  a  house  which  was  demolished 
as  late  as  the  year  1875.  His  third  and  youngest 
daughter  was  married  in  1724  to  a  Mr.  Baker. 
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In  1729  Defoe's  health  broke  down.  In  1730 
he  wrote  from  his  sick-room  to  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Baker,  lament  of  a  violation  of  trust  by  his 
second  son.  The  danger  was  afterwards  overcome, 
and  was  probably  less  than  it  seemed  to  a  man 
of  broken  constitution,  who  was  dying  painfully; 
but  the  close  of  this  letter,  the  last  piece  of  Defoe's 
writing,  is  characteristic  :  "  I  would  say,  I  hope  with 
comfort,  that  it  is  yet  well  I  am  so  near  my  journey's 
end,  and  am  hastening  to  the  place  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble ; 
be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough,  and  the  day  stormy. 
By  what  way  soever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the 
end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
soul  in  all  cases — Te  Deum  laudamus.  May  all  you 
do  be  prosperous,  and  all  you  meet  with  pleasant, 
and  may  you  both  escape  the  tortures  and  troubles  of 
uneasy  life  !  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never 
see  the  pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little  grand- 
son. Give  him  my  blessing,  and  may  he  be,  to  you 
both,  your  joy  in  youth  and  your  comfort  in  age, 
and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your  sorrow.  Kiss  my  dear 
Sophy  once  more  for  me ;  and  if  I  must  see  her  no 
more,  tell  her  this  is  from  a  father  that  loved  her 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    (From  the  Frontispiece  to  the  First  Edition,  1719). 

above  all  his  comforts,  to  his  last  breath."     Defoe 

died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731. 

Defoe's  fiction  in  no  case  professes  to  be  fiction. 


His  novels  take  the  shape  of  other  forms  of  writing, 
which  they  imitate  with  an  unequalled  fidelity, 
Every  book  has  marks  in  it  of  the  writer's  wisdom, 
whatever  may  be  the  surface  characterof  its  incidents. 
In  each  of  the  best  two  success  is  in  part  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  thought  that  gives  a  spiritual  unity  to 
the  whole  work.  In  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  picture 
of  a  man  cut  off  from  his  fellows,  not  overwhelmed 
by  fate,  but  maintaining  daily  trust  in  God  and  use 
of  all  his  energies,  has  an  inherent  grandeur  that  is 
not  the  less  felt  for  the  simplicity  with  which  all  is 
set  forth  as  truth  within  the  common  reach  of  men. 
As  work  of  fiction,  too,  the  book  struck  the  first  note 
of  a  coming  reaction  against  the  rhetorical  romances 
of  "  Clelias  "  and  "  Parthenissas,"  based  on  French  de- 
velopments of  such  heroic  pastoral  romance  as  Sidney's 
"Arcadia  "  suggested.  For  the  unsophisticated  reader 
it  was  a  delightful  step,  that  carried  him  from  "  The 
great  Scipio "  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner,  of 
York."  In  his  "  Journal  of  the  Plague,"  Defoe 
conceived  a  community  of  men  whose  ways  of  life 
were  tried  in  the  fire  of  a  tremendous  peril  ;  and 
here  again  the  grand  spirit  of  the  book  shines  through 
simplicity  and  truth  of  form. 

The  familiar  figure  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  we  see  it  in 
later  pictures  is  descended  from  the  sketch  forming  the 
original  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  the  book. 

Thus  Crusoe  begins  his  story, 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1632,  in  the  city  of  York,  of  a  good 
family,  though  not  of  that  country,  my  father  being  a 
foreigner  of  Bremen,  who  settled  first  at  Hull ;  he  got  a  good 
estate  by  merchandise,  and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  after- 
wards at  York ;  from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother, 
whose  relations  were  named  Robinson,  a  very  good  family  in 
that  country,  and  from  whom  I  was  called  Robinson  Kreutz- 
naer ;  but  by  the  usual  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we 
were  called,  nay,  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our  name 
Crusoe  ;  and  so  my  companions  always  called  me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  an  English  regiment  of  foot  in  Flanders,  formerly 
commanded  by  the  famous  Colonel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  near  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards.  What 
became  of  my  second  brother  I  never  knew,  any  more  than 
my  father  or  mother  knew  what  became  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to  any 
trade,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  very  early  with  rambling 
thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  ancient,  had  given  me 
a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as  house  education  and 
a  country  free  school  generally  goes,  and  designed  me  for  the 
law ;  but  I  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ; 
and  my  inclination  to  this  led  me  so  strongly  against  the 
will,  nay,  the  commands  of  my  father,  and  against  all  the  en- 
treaties and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other  friends,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in  that  propension  of  nature 
tending  directly  to  the  life  of  misery  which  was  to  befal  me. 

Influenced  only  for  a  short  time  by  his  father's 
prudent  exhortations  on  the  happiness  of  that  middle 
state  of  life  to  which  he  was  bom,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
being  about  a  year  afterwards  at  Hull,  fell  in  with  a 
companion  who  persuaded  him  to  sail  for  London  in 
his  ship.  They  had  a  great  storm  on  their  way,  the 
ship  foundered,  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  had  a  chance  of  return  to  his 
own  home,  but 
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As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best  motions  that 
offered  to  my  thoughts ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to 
me  how  I  should  be  laughed  at  among  the  neighbours,  and 
should  be  ashamed  to  see,  not  my  father  and  mother  only,  but 
oven  everybody  else ;  from  whence  I  have  since  often  observed 
how  incongruous  and  irrational  the  common  temper  of  man- 
kind is,  especially  of  youth,  to  that  common  reason  which 
ought  to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  namely,  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to  repent ;  not  ashamed 
of  the  action  for  which  they  ought  j  ustly  be  esteemed  fools, 
but  are  ashamed  of  the  returning,  which  can  only  make  them 
be  esteemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some  time,  uncer- 
tain what  measures  to  take,  and  what  course  of  life  to  lead. 
An  irresistible  reluctance  continued  to  going  home  ;  and  as  I 
stayed  a  while,  the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been  in 
wore  off,  and  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  I  had  in  my 
desires  to  a  return  wore  off  with  it,  till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  it,  and  looked  out  for  a  voyage. 

That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first  away  from  my 
father's  house,  that  hurried  me  into  the  wild  notion  of  raising 
my  fortune,  and  that  imprest  those  conceits  so  forcibly  upon 
me,  as  to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to  the  entrea- 
ties and  even  the  command  of  my  father ;  I  say  the  same 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  presented  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  enterprises  to  my  view  ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly  call 
it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  misfortune  that  in  all  these  adventures  I  did  not 
ship  myself  as  a  sailor ;  whereby,  though  I  might  indeed 
have  worked  a  little  harder  than  ordinary,  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  fore-mast  man, 
and  in  time  might  have  qualified  myself  for  a  mate  or 
lieutenant,  if  not  for  a  master.  But  as  it  was  always  my  fate 
to  choose  for  the  worse,  so  I  did  here  ;  for  having  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always 
go  on  board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman,  and  so  I  neither  had 
any  business  in  the  ship,  nor  learned  to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot  first  of  all  to  fall  into  pretty  good  company 
in  London,  which  does  not  always  happen  to  such  loose  and 
unguided  young  fellows  as  I  then  was  ;  the  devil  generally 
not  omitting  to  lay  some  snare  for  them  very  early  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  me.  I  fell  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a 
ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  who,  having 
had  very  good  success  there,  was  resolved  to  go  again ;  and 
who,  taking  a  fancy  to  my  conversation,  which  was  not  at 
all  disagreeable  at  that  time,  hearing  me  say  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  the  world,  told  me  if  I  would  go  the  voyage  with  him  I 
should  be  at  no  expense  ;  I  should  be  his  messmate  and  his 
companion,  and  if  I  could  carry  anything  with  me,  I  should 
have  all  the  advantage  of  it  that  the  trade  would  admit,  and 
perhaps  I  might  meet  with  some  encouragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer,  and  entered  into  strict  friendship 
with  this  captain,  who  was  an  honest  and  plain-dealing  man, 
I  went  the  voyage  with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure 
with  me,  which,  by  the  disinterested  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  I  increased  very  considerably;  for  I  carried 
about  £40  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as  the  captain  directed  me 
to  buy.  This  £401  had  mustered  together  by  the  assistance 
of  some  of  my  relations  whom  I  corresponded  with,  and  who,  I 
believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  my  mother,  to  contribute 
so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adventure. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say  was  successful 
in  all  my  adventures,  and  which  I  owe  to  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  my  friend  the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  and  the  rules  of 
navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the  ship's 
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course,  take  an  observation,  and,  in  short,  understand  some 
things  that  were  needful  to  be  understood  by  a  sailor ;  for, 
as  he  took  delight  to  instruct  me,  I  took  delight  to  learn, 
and,  in  a  word,  this  voyage  made  me  both  a  sailor  and  a 
merchant ;  for  I  brought  home  five  pounds  nine  ounces  of 
gold  dust  for  my  adventure,  which  yielded  me  in  London  at 
my  return,  almost  £300,  and  this  filled  me  with  those  aspir- 
ing thoughts  which  have  since  so  completed  my  ruin. 

When  Crusoe  made  another  voyage  as  a  Guinea 
trader  with  £100  of  his  £300,  the  ship  in  which  h<; 
sailed  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  rover.  So  he  became 
prisoner  to  a  Moor  who  cruised  for  himself,  and  with 
whom  he  went  fishing  sometimes  in  his  ship's  pin- 
nace. Robinson  Crusoe  watched  his  time  for  an 
escape  in  the  pinnace,  and  every  detail  of  the  escape  is 
told  with  fulness  of  circumstance.  He  coasted  till  he 
was  picked  up  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  by  a 
Portuguese  ship  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for 
negroes.  The  friendly  captain  finally  landed  Crusoe 
in  Brazil,  paid  him  for  his  boat  and  its  contents,  and 
brought  out  to  him  on  his  next  voyage  the  £200  left 
in  London.  Crusoe  now  became  a  planter,  and  had 
four  years  of  growing  prosperity  in  Brazil. 

To  come  then  by  the  just  degrees  to  the  particulars  of  this 
part  of  my  story  ;  you  may  suppose,  that  having  now  lived 
almost  four  years  in  the  Brazils,  and  beginning  to  thrive  and 
prosper  very  well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not  only  learned 
the  language,  but  had  contracted  acquaintance  and  friendship 
among  my  fellow  planters,  as  well  as  among  the  merchants 
at  St.  Salvador,  which  was  our  port ;  and  that  in  my  dis- 
courses among  them  I  had  frequently  given  them  an  account 
of  my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  manner  of 
trading  with  the  negroes  there,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  pur- 
chase upon  the  coast,  for  trifles,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives, 
scissors,  hatchets,  bits  of  glass,  and  the  like,  not  only  gold 
dust,  Guinea  grains,  elephants'  teeth,  &c.,  but  negroes  for  the 
service  of  the  Brazils,  in  great  numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my  discourses  on 
these  heads,  but  especially  to  that  part  which  related  to  the 
buying  negroes,  which  was  a  trade  at  that  time  not  only  not 
far  entered  into,  but  as  far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Assientos,  or  permission  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  engrossed  in  the  public,  so  that  few  negroes 
were  bought,  and  those  excessively  dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some  merchants  and 
planters  of  my  acquaintance,  and  talking  of  those  things 
very  earnestly,  three  of  them  came  to  me  the  next  morning, 
and  told  me  that  they  had  been  musing  very  much  upon 
what  I  had  discoursed  with  them  of  the  last  night,  and  they 
came  to  make  a  secret  proposal  to  me  ;  and  after  enjoining 
me  secrecy,  they  told  me  that  they  had  a  mind  to  fit  out  a 
ship  to  go  to  Guinea;  that  they  had  all  plantations  as  well  as 
I,  and  were  straightened  for  nothing  so  much  as  servants ; 
that  as  this  was  a  trade  that  could  not  be  carried  on,  because 
they  could  not  publicly  sell  the  negroes  when  they  come 
home  ;  so  they  desired  to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring  the 
negroes  on  shore  privately,  and  divide  them  among  their  own 
plantations ;  and  in  a  word,  the  question  was,  whether  i 
would  go  as  their  supercargo  in  the  ship,  to  manage  the 
trading  part  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  they  offered  me 
that  I  should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  negroes,  without 
providing  any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  it  been 
made  to  any  one  that  had  not  had  a  settlement  and  plantation 
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of  his  own  to  look  after,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
very  considerable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon  it.  But  for  me, 
that  was  thus  entered  and  established,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
but  go  on  as  I  had  begun,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and 
to  have  sent  for  the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and 
who  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addition,  could  scarce 
have  failed  of  being  worth  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  that  increasing  too  ;  for  me  to  think  of  such  a 
voyage,  was  the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  man  in 
such  circumstances  could  be  guilty  of. 

But  I,  that  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer,  could  no 
more  resist  the  offer,  than  I  could  restrain  my  first  rambling 
designs,  when  my  father's  good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me. 
In  a  word,  I  told  them  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they 
would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in  my  absence, 
and  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I  should  direct  if  I  miscarried. 
This  they  all  engaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  writings  or 
covenants  to  do  so ;  and  I  made  a  formal  will  disposing  of 
my  plantation  and  effects,  in  case  of  my  death,  making  the 
captain  of  the  ship  that  saved  my  life,  as  before,  my  universal 
heir ;  but  obliging  him  to  dispose  of  my  effects  as  I  had 
directed  in  my  will,  one  half  of  the  produce  being  to  himself, 
and  the  other  to  be  shipped  to  England. 

In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve  my  effects, 
and  keep  up  my  plantation.  Had  I  used  half  as  much 
prudence  to  have  looked  into  my  own  interest,  and  have 
made  a  judgment  of  what  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
have  done,  I  had  certainly  never  gone  away  from  so  pros- 
perous an  undertaking,  leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a 
thriving  circumstance,  and  gone  upon  a  voyage  to  sea,  at- 
tended with  all  its  common  hazards ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
reasons  I  had  to  expect  particular  misfortunes  to  myself. 

But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the  dictates  of 
my  fancy  rather  than  my  reason  ;  and  accordingly,  the  ship 
being  fitted  out,  and  the  cargo  furnished,  and  all  things  done 
as  by  agreement  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour,  the  1st  of  September — being  the  same 
day  eight  years  that  I  went  from  my  father  and  mother  at 
Hull,  in  order  to  act  the  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  the  fool 
to  my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  120  tons  burthen,  carried  6  guns,  and 
14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy,  and  myself.  We  had  on 
board  no  large  cargo  of  goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were  fit 
Tor  our  trade  with  the  negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of  glass, 
shells  and  odd  trifles,  especially  little  looking-glasses,  knives, 
scissors,  hatchets,  and  the  like. 

This  was  the  ship  in  which  Crusoe  was  wrecked 
upon  his  island. 

A  second  storm  came  upon  us,  which  carried  us  away  with 
the  same  impettiosity  westward,  and  drove  us  so  out  of  the  very 
way  of  all  human  commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
savages  than  ever  returning  to  our  own  country. 

In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very  hard,  one  of 
our  men  early  in  the  morning  cried  out,  "  Land!"  and  we  had 
no  sooner  run  out  of  the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
whereabouts  in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon 
a  sand,  and  in  a  moment,  her  motion  being  so  stopped,  the 
sea  broke  over  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  expected  we 
should  all  have  perished  immediately ;  and  we  were  immedi- 
ately driven  into  our  close  quarters,  to  shelter  us  from  the 
very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one,  who  has  not  been  in  a  like  con- 
dition, to  describe  or  conceive  the  consternation  of  men  in 
such  circumstances.  We  knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or 


upon  what  land  it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  01 
the  main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited;  and  as  the 
rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great,  though  rather  less  than  at 
first,  we  could  not  so  much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold 
many  minutes  without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the  winds, 
by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  turn  immediately  about.  In  a 
word,  we  sat  looking  one  upon  another,  and  expecting  death 
every  moment,  and  every  man  acting  accordingly  as  prepar- 
ing for  another  world,  for  there  was  little  or  nothing  more 
for  us  to  do  in  this.  That  was  our  present  comfort,  and  all 
the  comfort  we  had,  was,  that  contrary  to  our  expectations 
the  ship  did  not  break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the  wind 
began  to  abate. 

Now, though  we  found  that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the 
ship  having  thus  struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking  too  fast 
for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in  a  dreadful  condition 
indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  saving  our 
lives  as  well  as  we  could.  We  had  a  boat  at  our  stern  just 
before  the  storm,  but  she  was  first  staved  by  dashing  against 
the  ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke  away,  and 
either  sank  or  was  driven  off  to  sea,  so  there  was  no  hope 
from  her.  We  had  another  boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get 
her  off  into  the  sea  was  a  doubtful  thing;  however,  there 
was  no  room  to  debate,  for  we  fancied  the  ship  would 
break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  some  told  us  she  was 
actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  got  her 
slung  over  the  ship's  side,  and  getting  all  into  her,  let  go,  and 
committed  ourselves,  being  eleven  in  number,  to  God's  mercy 
and  the  wild  sea ;  for  though  the  storm  was  abated  consider- 
ably, yet  the  sea  went  dreadful  high  from  shore,  and  might 
well  be  called  den  wild  zee,  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  dismal  indeed ;  for  we  all  saw 
plainly  that  the  sea  went  so  high,  that  the  boat  could  not 
live,  and  that  we  should  inevitably  be  drowned.  As  to 
making  sail,  we  had  none,  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  have  done 
anything  with  it,  so  we  worked  at  the  oar  towards  the  land, 
though  with  heavy  hearts,  like  men  going  to  execution ;  for 
we  all  knew,  that  when  the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore,  she 
would  be  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of  the 
sea.  However,  we  committed  our  souls  to  God  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  and  the  wind  driving  us  towards  the  shore, 
we  hastened  our  destruction  with  our  own  hands,  pulling  as 
well  as  we  could  towards  land. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand,  whether  steep 
or  shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only  hope  that  could  rationally 
give  us  the  least  shadow  of  expectation  was,  if  we  might 
happen  into  some  bay  or  gulf,  or  the  mouth  of  some  river, 
where  by  great  chance  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in,  or  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made  smooth  water. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  this  appeared :  but  as  we  made 
nearer  and  nearer  the  shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful 
than  the  sea. 

After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather  driven,  about  a  league  and 
a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a  raging  wave,  mountain-like,  came 
rolling  astern  of  us,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  coup-de- 
grace.  In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a  fury,  that  it  overset 
the  boat  at  once  ;  and  separating  us,  as  well  from  the  boat  as 
from  one  another,  gave  us  not  time  hardly  to  say,  "  O  God !" 
for  we  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought  which  I  felt 
when  I  sank  into  the  water ;  for  though  I  swam  very  well, 
yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  waves  so  as  to  draw 
breath,  till  that  wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather  carried  me, 
a  vast  way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent  itself, 
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went  back,  and  left  mo  upon  the  land  almost  dry,  but  half 
dead  with  the  water  I  took  in.  I  had  so  much  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  breath  left,  that  seeing  myself  nearer  the 
main  land  than  I  expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  on  towards  the  land  as  fast  as  I  could, 
before  another  wave  should  return  and  take  me  up  again. 
But  I  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it :  for  I  saw  the 
eea  come  after  me  as  high  as  a  great  hill,  and  as  furious  as 
an  enemy  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength  to  contend  with. 
My  business  was  to  hold  my  breath,  and  raise  myself  upon 
the  water,  if  I  could  ;  and  so  by  swimming  to  preserve  my 
breathing,  and  pilot  myself  towards  the  shore,  if  possible. 
My  greatest  concern  now  being  that  the  sea,  as  it  would 
carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on, 
might  not  carry  me  back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried  me  at  once  20 
or  30  feet  deep  in  its  own  body,  and  I  could  feel  myself 
carried  with  a  mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore, 
a  very  great  way;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  assisted  myself 
to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my  might.  I  was  ready  to 
burst  with  holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising 
up,  so,  to  my  immediate  relief,  I  found  my  head  and  hands 
ehoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  though  it  was 
not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it 
relieved  me  greatly,  gave  me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was 
covered  again  with  water  a  good  while,  but  not  so  long  but  I 
held  it  out;  and  finding  the  water  had  spent  itself,  and 
began  to  return,  I  struck  forward  against  the  return  of  the 
waves,  and  felt  ground  again  with  my  feet.  I  stood  still  a 
few  moments  to  recover  breath,  and  till  the  water  went  from 
me,  and  then  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  with  what  strength  I 
had  farther  towards  the  shore.  But  neither  would  this 
deliver  me  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring 
in  after  me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the 
waves  and  carried  forward  as  before,  the  shore  being  very 
flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  near  been  fatal  to  me ; 
for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along  as  before,  landed  me,  or 
rather  dashed  me,  against  a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that  with 
such  force,  as  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to 
my  own  deliverance ;  for  the  blow  taking  my  side  and  breast, 
beat  the  breath  as  it  were  quite  out  of  my  body  ;  and  had  it 
not  returned  again  immediately,  I  must  have  been  strangled 
in  the  water ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return  of  the 
wave,  and  seeing  I  should  be  covered  again  with  the  water, 
I  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and  so  hold  my 
breath,  if  possible,  till  the  wave  went  back.  Now  as  the 
waves  were  not  so  high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held  my 
hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another  run, 
•which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore  that  the  next  wave, 
though  it  went  over  me,  yet  did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to 
carry  me  away ;  and  the  next  run  I  took  I  got  to  the  main 
land,  where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the  clefts 
of  the  shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the  grass,  free  from 
danger,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began  to  look  up 
and  thank  God  that  my  life  was  saved  in  a  case  wherein  there 
was  some  minutes  before  scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  express  to  the  life  what  the  ecstacies  and 
transports  of  the  soul  are,  when  it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may  say, 
out  of  the  very  grave.  I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting 
up  my  hands,  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance,  making  a  thousand 
gestures  and  motions  which  I  cannot  describe,  reflecting  upon 
all  my  comrades  that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  one  soul  saved  but  myself ;  for,  as  for  them,  I  never 


saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them,  except  three  of 
their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were  not  fellows. 

I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  stranded  vessel,  when  the  breach  and 
froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big,  I  could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay  so 
far  off,  and  considered,  Lord  !  how  was  it  possible  I  could  get 
on  shore ! 

Then  follows  the  well-known  tale  of  Crusoe's  life 
upon  the  island,  supposed  to  be  begun  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1659,  when  his  age  was  twenty-seven. 
Crusoe  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  island 
when  he  rescued  a  cannibal  savage  who  was  being 
pursued  by  enemies  across  a  creek,  and  whose  voice 
was  the  first  human  voice  he  had  heard  for  all  those 
years. 

After  he  had  slumbered  about  half  an  hour,  he  waked, 
and  came  out  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had  been  milking 
the  goats  in  the  enclosure  just  by.  When  he  espied  me, 
he  came  running,  and  laid  himself  on  the  ground  again,  with 
all  the  possible  signs  of  a  humble,  thankful  disposition, 
making  many  antic  gestures  to  show  it.  At  last  he  lays  his 
head  flat  upon  the  ground,  close  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my 
other  foot  upon  his  head,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  after 
this,  made  all  the  signs  to  me  of  subjection,  servitude,  and  sub- 
mission imaginable,  to  let  me  know  how  much  he  would  serve 
me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  understood  him  in  many  things, 
and  let  him  know  I  was  well  pleased  with  him.  In  a  little 
time  I  began  to  speak  to  him,  and  teach  him  to  speak  to  me ; 
and  first,  made  him  know  his  name  should  be  Friday,  which 
was  the  day  I  saved  his  life.  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say, 
'•'  Master,"  and  then  let  him  know  that  was  to  be  my  name. 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  no  doubt 
suggested  to  Defoe  by  an  incident  that  interested 
London  in  171 2  and  1713.  A  Scottish  sailor,  named 
Alexander  Selkirk,  on  board  one  of  the  ships  cruising 
with  Captain  Dampier  to  the  South  Seas,  quarrelled 
with  captain  and  crew,  and  by  general  consent  and 
his  own  wish  was  left,  with  a  gun,  powder  and  shot, 
and  certain  provision,  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, in  September,  1704.  He  had  been  there  all 
alone  with  his  temper  for  nearly  four  years  and  a  half, 
when  he  was  taken  off  the  island  by  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers,  in  February,  1709.  He  came  back  to 
England  with  Captain  Rogers,  in  October,  1711. 
In  1712  the  incident  was  told  in  Captain  Rogers's 
account  of  his  voyage,  and  Selkirk  became  then 
for  a  year  or  two  an  interesting  person  to  the 
Londoners. 


ORNAMENT.    (From  "  Further  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  1719.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SWIFT'S  "GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS." 


SEVEN  years  after  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  there  appeared, 
in  the  year  1 726,  another  book  of  imagined  voyage  and 
adventure  —  Jonathan  Swift's  "  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver  into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World." 
Here  also  the  story  opened  with  a  pleasant  air  of 
matter  of  fact  truth ;  but  here,  after  the  shipwreck  that 
brought  the  traveller  into  a  new  kind  of  world,  the 
liveliest  imagination  was  used  to  produce  the  realism 
of  a  fairy  tale,  and  that,  too,  with  a  very  direct  reference 
to  the  actual  condition  of  man's  life.  The  book  opened 
with  this  note  from 

THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 

The  author  of  these  travels,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my 
ancient  and  intimate  friend  :  there  is  likewise  some  relation 
between  us  by  the  mother's  side.  Ahout  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gulliver,  growing  weary  of  the  concourse  of  curious  people 
coming  to  him  at  his  house  in  Redriff,  made  a  small  purchase 
of  land,  with  a  convenient  house,  near  Newark,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, his  native  country,  where  he  now  lives  retired,  yet 
in  good  esteem  among  his  neighbours. 

Although  Mr.  Gulliver  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
his  father  dwelt,  yet  I  have  heard  him  say  his  family  came 
from  Oxfordshire  ;  to  confirm  which,  I  have  observed  in  the 
churchyard  at  Banbury,  in  that  county,  several  tombs  and 
monuments  of  the  Gullivers. 

Before  he  quitted  Redriff,  he  left  the  custody  of  the  follow- 
ing papers  in  my  hands,  with  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as 
I  should  think  fit.  I  have  carefully  perused  them  three  times. 
The  style  is  very  plain  and  simple ;  and  the  only  fault  I  find  is, 
that  the  author,  after  the  manner  of  travellers,  is  a  little  too 
circumstantial.  There  is  an  air  of  truth  apparent  through  the 
•whole  ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
veracity,  that  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb  among  his  neigh- 
bours at  Redriff,  when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing,  to  say,  "it 
was  as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver  had  spoke  it." 

By  the  advice  of  several  worthy  persons,  to  whom,  with  the 
author's  permission,  I  communicated  these  papers,  I  now 
venture  to  send  them  into  the  world,  hoping  they  may  be,  at 
least  for  some  time,  a  better  entertainment  to  our  young 
noblemen  than  the  common  scribbles  of  politics  and  party. 

This  volume  would  have  been  at  least  twice  as  large,  if  I 
had  not  made  bold  to  strike  out  innumerable  passages  relating 
to  the  winds  and  tides,  as  well  as  to  the  variations  and  bearings 
in  the  several  voyages,  together  with  the  minute  description 
of  the  management  of  the  ship  in  storms,  in  the  style  of 
sailors ;  likewise  the  account  of  longitudes  and  latitudes ; 
wherein  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Gulliver  may 
be  a  little  dissatisfied  :  but  I  was  resolved  to  fit  the  work  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  general  capacity  of  readers.  How- 
ever, if  my  own  ignorance  in  sea  affairs  shall  have  led  me  to 
commit  some  mistakes,  I  alone  am  answerable  for  them  ;  and 
if  any  traveller  hath  a  curiosity  to  see  the  whole  work  at  large, 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  I  will  be  ready  to 
gratify  him. 

As  for  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  author,  the 
reader  will  receive  satisfaction  from  the  first  pages  of  the 
book. 

RICHARD  SYMPSON. 

A  portrait  of  Lemuel  Gulliver  was  gravely  prefixed 


to  the  first  edition  of  his  travels,  and  his  record  of 
travel  began  with  a  realism  like  that  of  Defoe. 


LEMUEL  GULLIVER,  JETAT  58. 
From  the  Frontispiece  to  the  First  Edition  of  his  "  Travels  "  (1726). 

My  father  had  a  small  estate  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  I  was 
the  third  of  five  sons.  He  sent  me  to  Emmanuel  College 
in  Cambridge,  at  fourteen  years  old,  where  I  resided  three 
years,  and  applied  myself  close  to  my  studies ;  but  the  charge 
of  maintaining  me  (although  1  had  a  very  scanty  allowance) 
being  too  great  for  a  narrow  fortune,  I  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  with 
whom  I  continued  four  years  ;  and  my  father  now  and  then 
sending  me  small  sums  of  money,  I  laid  them  out  in  learning 
navigation,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  useful  to  those 
who  intend  to  travel,  as  I  always  believed  it  would  be,  some 
time  or  other,  my  fortune  to  do.  When  I  left  Mr.  Bates,  I 
went  down  to  my  father ;  where  by  the  assistance  of  him  and 
my  uncle  John,  and  some  other  relations,  I  got  forty  pounds, 
and  a  promise  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  me  at  Ley- 
den  ;  there  I  studied  physic  two  years  and  seven  months, 
knowing  it  would  be  useful  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Ley  den,  I  was  recommended  by 
my  good  master,  Mr.  Bates,  to  be  surgeon  to  the  Sii-al/otc, 
Captain  Abraham  Pannell,  commander ;  with  whom  I  con- 
tinued three  years  and  a  half,  making  a  voyage  or  two  into 
the  Levant,  and  some  other  parts.  When  I  came  back  I 
resolved  to  settle  in  London  ;  to  which  Mr.  Bates,  my  master, 
encouraged  me,  and  by  him  I  was  recommended  to  several 
patients.  I  took  part  of  a  small  house  in  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and 
being  advised  to  alter  my  condition,  I  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Burton,  second  daughter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton,  hosier  in 
Newgatf  Street,  with  whom  I  received  four  hundred  pounds 
for  a  portion. 

But  my  good  master  Bates  dying  in  two  years  after,  and  I 
having  few  friends,  my  business  began  to  fail ;  for  my  con- 
science would  not  suffer  me  to  imitate  the  bad  practice  of  too 
many  among  my  brethren.  Having  therefore  consulted  with 
my  wife,  and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  I  determined  to  go 
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again  to  sea.  I  was  surgeon  successively  in  two  ships,  and 
made  several  voyages  for  six  years  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  by  which  I  got  some  addition  to  my  fortune.  My 
hours  of  leisure  I  spent  iu  reading  the  best  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  being  always  provided  with  a  good  number  of 
books ;  and  when  I  was  ashore,  in  observing  the  manners  and 
dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  learning  their  language  ; 
wherein  I  had  a  great  facility,  by  the  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  very  fortunate,  I 
grew  weary  of  the  sea,  and  intended  to  stay  at  home  with  my 
wife  and  family.  I  removed  from  the  Old  Jewry  to  Fetter 
Lane,  and  from  thence  to  Wapping,  hoping  to  get  business 
among  the  sailors,  but  it  would  not  turn  to  account.  After 
three  years'  expectation  that  things  would  mend,  I  accepted 
an  advantageous  offer  from  Captain  William  Prichard,  master 
of  the  Antelope,  who  was  making  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea. 
We  set  sail  from  Bristol,  May  4,  1699,  and  our  voyage  at  first 
was  very  prosperous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  reasons,  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  our  adventures  in  those  seas ; 
let  it  suffice  to  inform  him,  that  in  our  passage  from  thence  to 
the  East  Indies,  we  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the 
north-west  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By  an  observation  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  2  minutes  south. 
Twelve  of  our  crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labour  and  ill 
food  ;  the  rest  were  in  a  very  weak  condition.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  which  was  the  beginning  of  summer  in  those  parts, 
the  weather  being  very  hazy,  the  seamen  spied  a  rock  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship ;  but  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  and  immediately  split. 
Six  of  the  crew,  of  whom  I  was  one,  having  let  down  the  boat 
into  the  sea,  made  a  shift  to  get  clear  of  the  ship  and  the  rock. 
We  rowed,  by  my  computation,  about  three  leagues,  till  we 
were  able  to  work  no  longer,  being  already  spent  with  labour 
while  we  were  in  the  ship.  We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  boat 
was  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.  What  be- 
came of  my  companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as  those  who 
escaped  on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  conclude  they  were  all  lost.  For  my  own  part,  I  swam 
as  fortune  directed  me,  and  was  pushed  forward  by  wind  and 
tide.  I  often  let  my  legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no  bottom  ;  but 
when  I  was  almost  gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I 
found  myself  within  my  depth,  and  by  this  time  the  storm 
was  much  abated.  The  declivity  was  so  small  that  I  walked 
near  a  mile  before  I  got  to  the  shore,  which  I  conjectured  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  then  advanced  forward 
near  half  a  mile,  but  could  not  discover  any  sign  of  houses  or 
inhabitants ;  at  least  I  was  in  so  weak  a  condition  that  I  did 
not  observe  them.  I  was  extremely  tired,  and  with  that,  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  brandy  that 
I  drank  as  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to  sleep. 
I  lay  down  on  the  grass,  which  was  very  short  and  soft,  where 
I  slept  sounder  than  ever  I  remember  to  have  done  in  my  life, 
and  as  I  reckoned,  above  nine  hours,  for  when  I  awaked  it  was 
just  daylight. 

Then  begin  the  marvels  which  are  no  marvels. 
Swift's  book  has  a  distinct  place  of  its  own  in  the 
series  of  ideal  commonwealths,  from  Plato's  Republic 
downward,  to  which  Utopia  belonged.  It  has  also 
a  place  of  great  interest  in  the  record  of  rising 
revolt  against  the  unworthiness,  the  corruption,  and 
the  littleness,  that  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced, 
were  more  and  more  felt  to  be  infecting  all  the  forms 
of  life,  in  the  court  and  the  council-chamber,  in  the 


Senate,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  home.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1789  was  one  outburst  of  re- 
sentment against  the  formalism  and  corruption  that 
degraded  human  life,  the  petty  feuds  and  petty  aims. 
Everywhere  the  young  and  ardent  mind  was  repelled 
by  the  sense  of 

Honour  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray ; 
Feuds,  factions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  guile, 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  government 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater), 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him  ;  emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  worth 
Left  to  herself,  unheard  of  and  unknown.1 

The  rise  of  a  reaction  against  this,  and  of  a  yearn- 
ing in  the  young  to  place  society  at  once  by  one 
grand  effort  at  the  level  of  their  hopes  for  man,  was 
accompanied  by  a  long  series  of  writings  that  ex- 
pressed impatience  of  the  littleness  of  life,  and  the 
untruth  with  which  it  was  infected.  "  Gulliver's 
Travels  "  only  continues  with  keener  wit  and  deeper 
wisdom  the  protest  of  which  the  first  very  distinct 
note  in  our  literature  came  from  Bernard  Mandeville's 
"Fable  of  the  Bees,"2  first  published  in  1714.  as  a 
short  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  suggesting  that  all 
the  civilisation  of  man  rests  on  his  vices.  The  short 
poem  was  developed  into  two  substantial  volumes  by 
appended  notes  on  the  condition  of  society.  In  1723, 
three  years  before  "Gulliver's  Travels"  appeared, 
the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  with  its  first  volume  of  ap- 
pended Treatises,  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Middlesex,  as  an  immoral  work ;  its  satire  being 
taken  seriously  as  counsel  to  men  to  seek  prosperity 
by  cultivating  the  vices  that  support  it.  In  1728, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  Mandeville  produced  more  essays  on  the 
corrupt  basis  of  civilisation,  in  the  form  of  a  second 
volume  of  his  "Fable  of  the  Bees."  From  that  time 
onward  until  1789,  and  after  1789,  the  sound  of 
battle  against  a  corrupt  state  of  society  rises  in  all 
our  European  literature.  With  all  its  scorn  for  the 
meannesses  of  life,  there  is  a  kindliness  of  undertone, 
a  happy  playfulness  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  that  has 
made  it  a  delight  to  children  through  all  generations 
since  it  first  appeared.  They  do  not  know  or  care 
for  what  it  meant  in  our  battle  of  life  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  A  true  heart  speaks  through  all  its 
fancies,  all  that  is  felt  underlying  its  witty  invention 
is  the  conviction  that  men  should  be  wiser  and  better 
than  they  are. 

The  way  of  setting  forth  the  littleness  of  human 
life,  as  it  was  then  lived  by  millions,  was  very 
simple.  Swift  brought  Gulliver  into  the  land  of 
Lilliput,  where  there  was  all  the  apparatus  of  state- 
craft, and  earthly  honour  and  glory,  among  a  people 
simply  reduced  in  scale  so  that  every  foot  height  in 
Gulliver's  world  becomes  an  inch  in  theirs.  He,  a 
giant  among  them  in  size  and  strength,  sees  the  stir  of 
their  world  as  the  stir  of  an  anthill ;  and  that  the  force 


1  From  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude,"  Book  iii. 

*  See,  in  this  Library,  "Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pagea  25$— 6. 
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of  the  suggestion  may  not  be  lost  xipon  the  reader, 
Gulliver's  next  voyage  brings  him  to  Brobdingnag, 
where  the  proportions  are  reversed,  and  he  is  himself 
the  Lilliputian  among  a  people  differing  only  in  size 
from  his  own.  Importance  is  relative.  A  few  feet 
less  of  stature  makes  the  Lilliputian  insignificant  to 
him,  and  himself  a  weak  little  curiosity  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brobdingnag.  How  must  the  tumult  of  our 
little  anthill  upon  earth  seem  to  the  eyes  of  beings 
raised  above  us  in  the  universe  immeasurably  higher 
than  the  Brobdingnagians  above  Gulliver  1  To 

those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all  judging  Jove 

what  is  the  pride  of  a  man  strutting  among  his 
fellows  because  a  blue  ribbon  has  been  given  him  ! 

In  this  sense,  with  of  course  constant  satire  on  the 
shortcomings  of  statesmanship,  the  bitterness  of 
faction,  the  low  political  motives,  petty  scandals,  and 
pride  in  those  things  wherein  true  glory  does  not 
consist,  weak  vanities  that  coloured  life  in  England, 
Swift  wrote  the  first  two  parts  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 
In  the  following  parts  he  brought,  as  we  shall  find, 
the  satire  closer  home.  But  let  us  now  return  to 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  first  waking  in  Lilliput.  Maps 
of  the  places  visited  were  given  with  mock  serious- 
ness in  the  first  editions  of  the  book,  and  this  is 
the  geography  of  Lilliput : — 


I?  Mm  don 
1  Gccd  Fortune 


Blefidia 
Ltfllpul.. 
DSfcovertAAJXifrj^* 


MAP  OF   LlLLIFUT. 

From,  the  .First  Edition  o/ "  Gulliver's  Travels"  (1726). 

I  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  not  able  to  stir ;  for  as  I  hap- 
pened to  lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my  arms  and  legs  were 
Btrongly  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  ground ;  and  my  hair, 


which  was  long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  same  manner. 
I  likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body, 
from  my  arm-pits  to  my  thighs.  I  could  only  look  upward, 
the  sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended  mine  eyes. 
I  heard  a  confused  noise  about  me ;  but  in  the  posture  I  lay, 
could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  In  a  little  time  I  felt 
something  alive  moving  on  my  left  leg,  which  advancing 
gently  forward  over  my  breast,  came  almost  up  to  my  chin ; 
when,  bending  mine  eyes  downwards  as  much  as  I  could,  I 
perceived  it  to  be  a  human  creature  not  six  inches  high,  with 
a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at  his  back.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the  same  kind  (as 
I  conjectured)  following  the  first.  I  was  in  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment, and  roared  so  loud  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a 
fright ;  and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  were 
hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by  leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the 
ground.  However,  they  soon  returned,  and  one  of  them, 
who  ventured  so  far  as  to  get  a  full  sight  of  my  face,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  by  way  of  admiration,  cried  out  in  a 
shrill  but  distinct  voice,  "  hekinah  degul :  "  the  others  re- 
peated the  same  words  several  times,  but  I  then  knew  not 
what  they  meant. 

Gulliver  was  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  machinery 
contrived  with  infinite  skill.  At  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  he  saw  something  not  unlike  the  suppleness 
of  courtiers  nearer  home. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behaviour  had  gained  so  far  on  the 
Emperor  and  his  court,  and  indeed  upon  the  army  and  people 
in  general,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  getting  my 
liberty  in  a  short  time.  I  took  all  possible  methods  to  culti- 
vate this  favourable  disposition.  The  natives  came,  by  degrees, 
to  be  less  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  me.  I  would 
sometimes  lie  down,  and  let  five  or  six  of  them  dance  on  my 
hand ;  and  at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would  venture  to  come 
and  play  at  hide  and  seek  in  my  hair.  I  had  now  made  a 
good  progress  in  understanding  and  speaking  their  language. 
The  Emperor  had  a  mind  one  day  to  entertain  me  with  several 
of  the  country  shows,  wherein  they  exceed  all  nations  I  have 
known,  both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence.  I  was  diverted 
with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the  rope-dancers,  performed 
upon  a  slender  white  thread,  extended  about  two  feet,  and 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground  ;  upon  which  I  shall  desire 
liberty,  with  the  reader's  patience,  to  enlarge  a  little. 

This  diversion  is  only  practised  by  those  persons  who  are 
candidates  for  great  employments,  and  high  favour  at  court. 
They  are  trained  in  this  art  from  their  youth,  and  are  not 
always  of  noble  birth,  or  liberal  education.  When  a  great 
office  is  vacant,  either  by  death  or  disgrace  (which  often  hap- 
pens), five  or  six  of  those  candidates  petition  the  Emperor  to 
entertain  his  Majesty  and  the  court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope ; 
and  whoever  jumps  the  highest,  without  falling,  succeeds  in 
the  office.  Very  often  the  chief  ministers  themselves  are 
commanded  to  show  their  skill,  and  to  convince  the  Emperor 
that  they  have  not  lost  their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treasurer, 
is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  straight  rope,  at  least  an  inch 
higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole  empire.  I  have  seen 
him  do  the  summerset  several  times  together,  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  common  packthread 
in  England.  My  friend  Reldresal,  principal  secretary  for 
private  aft'airs,  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  not  partial,  the 
second  after  the  treasurer  ;  the  rest  of  the  great  officers  are 
much  upon  a  par. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal  accidents, 
whereof  great  numbers  are  on  record.  I  myself  have  seen 
two  or  three  candidates  break  a  limb.  But  the  danger  ia 
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much  greater  when  the  ministers  themselves  are  commanded 
to  show  their  dexterity  ;  for,  by  contending  to  excel  them- 
selves and  their  fellows,  they  strain  so  far,  that  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  who  hath  not  received  a  fall,  and  some  of  them 
two  or  three.  I  was  assured  that,  a  year  or  two  before  my 
arrival,  Flinmap  would  have  infallibly  broke  his  neck,  if 
one  of  the  king's  cushions,  that  accidentally  lay  on  the  ground, 
had  not  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion,  which  is  only  shown 
before  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  first  minister,  upon 
particular  occasions.  The  Emperor  lays  on  the  table  three 
fine  silken  threads  of  six  inches  long ;  one  is  purple,  the  other 
yellow,  and  the  third  white.  These  threads  are  proposed  as 
prizes  for  those  persons  whom  the  Emperor  hath  a  mind  to 
distinguish  by  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  favour.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  his  Majesty's  great  chamber  of  state,  where 
the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a  trial  of  dexterity,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  former,  and  such  as  I  have  not  observed  the 
least  resemblance  of  in  any  other  country  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
World.  The  Emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his  hands,  both  ends 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  while  the  candidates  advancing,  one 
by  one,  sometimes  leap  over  the  stick,  sometimes  creep  under 
it,  backwards  and  forwards,  several  times,  according  as  the 
stick  is  advanced  or  depressed.  Sometimes  the  Emperor 
holds  one  end  of  the  stick,  and  his  first  minister  the  other ; 
sometimes  the  minister  has  it  entirely  to  himself.  Who- 
ever performs  his  part  with  most  agility,  and  holds  out 
the  longest  in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  rewarded  with 
the  purple-coloured  silk;  the  yellow  is  given  to  the  next, 
and  the  white  to  the  third,  which  they  all  wear  girt  twice 
round  about  the  middle ;  and  you  see  few  great  persons 
about  this  court  who  are  not  adorned  with  one  of  these 
girdles. 

At  the  same  court  Lemuel  Gulliver  heard  some- 
thing not  unlike  the  records  of  domestic  and  foreign 
feud  at  home. 

One  morning  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  obtained  my 
liberty,  Eeldresal,  principal  secretary  (as  they  style  him)  of 
private  affairs,  came  to  my  house  attended  only  by  one  servant. 
He  ordered  his  coach  to  wait  at  a  distance,  and  desired  I 
would  give  him  an  hour's  audience,  which  I  readily  consented 
to,  on  account  of  his  quality  and  personal  merits,  as  well  as 
the  many  good  offices  he  had  done  me  during  my  solicitations 
at  court.  I  offered  to  lie  down,  that  he  might  the  more  con- 
veniently reach  my  ear ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  let  me  hold 
him  in  my  hand  during  our  conversation.  He  began  with  com- 
pliments on  my  liberty ;  said,  he  might  pretend  to  some 
merit  in  it ;  but  however  added,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  present  situation  of  things  at  court,  perhaps  I  might  not 
have  obtained  it  so  soon.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  as  nourishing  a 
condition  as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreigners,  we  labour 
under  two  mighty  evils,  a  violent  faction  at  home,  and  the 
danger  of  an  invasion,  by  a  most  potent  enemy,  from  abroad. 
As  to  the  first,  you  arc  to  understand,  that  for  above  seventy 
moons  past,there  have  been  two  struggling  parties  in  this  empire, 
under  the  names  of  Tramecksan  and  Slamecksan,  from  the  high 
and  low  heels  of  their  shoes,  by  which  they  distinguish  them- 
selves. It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  high  heels  are  most 
agreeable  to  our  ancient  constitution ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  his  majesty  hath  determined  to  make  use  of  only  low  heels 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  all  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe ;  and  particularly 
that  his  majesty's  imperial  heels  are  lower  at  least  by  a  drurr, 
than  any  of  his  court  (drurr  is  a  measure  about  the  fourteenth 
part  of  an  inch.)  The  animosities  between  these  two  parties 


runs  so  high,  that  they  will  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  talk 
with  each  other.  We  compute  the  Tramecksan,  or  high  heels, 
to  exceed  us  in  number ;  but  the  power  is  wholly  on  our  side. 
We  apprehend  his  imperial  highness,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
to  have  some  tendency  towards  the  high  heels;  at  least 
we  can  plainly  discover  one  of  his  heels  higher  than  the 
other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  hia  gait.  Now  in  the 
midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets,  we  are  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  the  island  of  Blef uscu,  which  is  the  other  great 
empire  of  the  universe,  almost  as  large  and  powerful  as  this 
of  his  majesty.  For  as  to  what  we  have  heard  you  affirm, 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and  states  in  the  world,  in- 
habited by  human  creatures  as  large  as  yourself,  our  philoso- 
phers are  in  much  doubt,  and  would  rather  conjecture  that  you 
dropped  from  the  moon,  or  one  of  the  stars ;  because  it  is 
certain  that  a  hundred  mortals  of  your  bulk  would  in  short 
time  destroy  all  the  fruits  and  cattle  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions. Besides,  our  histories  of  six  thousand  moons  make  no 
mention  of  any  other  regions  than  the  two  great  empires  of 
Lilliput  and  Blef  uscu  ;  which  two  mighty  powers  have,  as  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a  most  obstinate  war  for 
six-and-thirty  moons  past.  It  began  upon  the  following 
occasion  :  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  primitive  way  of 
breaking  eggs,  before  we  cat  them,  was  upon  the  larger  end  ; 
but  his  present  majesty's  grandfather,  while  he  was  a  boy, 
going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  breaking  it  according  to  the  ancient 
practice,  happened  to  cut  one  of  his  fingers.  Whereupon  the 
Emperor  his  father  published  an  edict,  commanding  all  his 
subjects,  upon  great  penalties,  to  break  the  smaller  end  of 
their  eggs.1  The  people  so  highly  resented  this  law,  that 
our  histories  tell  us,  there  have  been  six  rebellions  raised  on 
that  account ;  wherein  one  emperor  lost  his  life,  and  another 
his  crown.  These  civil  commotions  were  constantly  fomented 
by  the  monarchs  of  Blefuscu  ;  and  when  they  were  quelled, 
the  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that  empire.  It  is  com- 
puted that  eleven  thousand  persons  have  at  several  times 
suffered  death,  rather  than  submit  to  break  their  eggs  at  the 
smaller  end.  Many  hundred  large  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  this  controversy  ;  but  the  books  of  the  Big-endians 
have  been  long  forbidden,  and  the  whole  party  rendered  in- 
capable by  law  of  holding  employments.  During  the  course 
of  these  troubles,  the  emperors  of  Blefuscu  did  frequently  ex- 
postulate by  their  ambassadors,  accusing  us  of  making  a  schism 
in  religion,  by  offending  against  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  great  prophet  Lustrog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Blundecral  (which  is  their  Alcoran).  This  however  is  thought 
to  be  a  mere  strain  upon  the  text ;  for  the  words  are  these  : 
that  all  true  believers  shall  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient 
end ;  and  which  is  the  convenient  end  seems,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  left  to  every  man's  conscience,  or  at  least  in  the 
power  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  determine.  Now,  the  Big- 
endian  exiles  have  found  so  much  credit  in  the  emperor  of 
Blofuscu's  court,  and  so  much  private  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement from  their  party  here  at  home,  that  a  bloody  war 
hath  been  carried  on  between  the  two  empires  for  six-and- 
thirty  moons,  with  various  success ;  dui-ing  which  time  we 
have  lost  forty  capital  ships,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  together  with  thirty  thousand  of  our  best 
seamen  and  soldiers ;  and  the  damage  received  by  the  enemy 
is  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  ours.  However, 
they  have  now  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are  just  pre- 
paring to  make  a  descent  upon  us  ;  and  his  imperial  majesty, 
placing  great  confidence  in  your  valour  and  strength, 
hath  commanded  me  to  lay  this  account  of  his  affairs  before 
you." 

1  The  feud  between  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics, 
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Gulliver  captured  the  whole  fleet  of  Blefuscu,  and 
won  high  honours  at  Lilliput. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  curious  reader,  to  give 
some  account  of  my  domestics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in 
this  country,  during  a  residence  of  nine  months  and  thirteen 
days.  Having  a  head  mechanically  turned,  and  being  like- 
wise forced  by  necessity,  I  had  made  for  myself  a  table  and 
chair  convenient  enough,  out  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal 
park.  Two  hundred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make  me 
shirts  and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table,  all  of  the  strongest  and 
coarsest  kind  they  could  get ;  which,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds,  for  the  thickest  was 
some  degrees  finer  than  lawn.  Their  linen  is  usually  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  a  piece.  The  sempstresses 
took  my  measure  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  one  standing  at  my 
neck,  and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with  a  strong  cord  ex- 
tended, that  each  held  by  the  end,  while  a  third  measured 
the  length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an  inch  long.  Then 
they  measured  my  right  thumb,  and  desired  no  more ;  for,  by 
a  mathematical  computation,  that  twice  round  the  thumb  is 
once  round  the  wrist,  and  so  on  to  the  neck  and  the  waist,  and 
by  the  help  of  my  old  shirt,  which  I  displayed  on  the  ground 
before  them  for  a  pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.  Three 
hundred  tailors  were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  make 
me  clothes  ;  but  they  had  another  contrivance  for  taking  my 
measure.  I  kneeled  down,  and  they  raised  a  ladder  from  the 
ground  to  my  neck;  upon  this  ladder  one  of  them  mounted, 
and  let  fall  a  plumb-line  from  my  collar  to  the  floor,  which 
just  answered  the  length  of  my  coat ;  but  my  waist  and  arms 
I  measured  myself.  When  my  clothes  were  finished,  which 
was  done  in  my  house  (for  the  largest  of  theirs  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  them),  they  looked  like  the  patchwork  made  by 
the  ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. 

I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  victuals,  in  little 
convenient  huts,  built  about  my  house,  where  they  and  their 
families  lived,  and  prepared  me  two  dishes  apiece.  I  took  up 
twenty  waiters  in  my  hand,  and  placed  them  on  the  table  :  a 
hundred  more  attended  below  on  the  ground,  some  with 
dishes  of  meat,  and  some  with  barrels  of  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  slung  on  their  shoulders :  all  which  the  waiters 
above  drew  up,  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket  up  a  well  in  Europe.  A 
dish  of  their  meat  was  a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their 
liquor  a  reasonable  draught.  Their  mutton  yields  to  ours, 
but  their  beef  is  excellent.  I  have  had  a  surloin  so  large, 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  make  three  bits  of  it ;  but  this  is 
rare.  My  servants  were  astonished  to  see  me  eat  it,  bones 
and  all,  as  in  our  country  we  do  the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their 
geese  and  turkeys  I  usually  ate  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  must 
confess  they  far  exceed  ours.  Of  their  smaller  fowl  I  could 
take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my  knife. 

But  faction  rose  against  Gulliver.  He  was  to  be 
impeached,  but  when  this  was  disclosed  to  him  he  used 
an  old  permission  to  visit  Blefuscu.  When  there,  an 
accident  enabled  him  to  escape. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walking  out  of  curiosity  to 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  I  observed,  about  half  a 
league  off  in  the  sea,  somewhat  that  looked  like  a  boat  over- 
turned. I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and,  wading 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  I  found  the  object  to  approach 
nearer  by  force  of  the  tide  ;  and  then  plainly  saw  it  to  be  a 
real  boat,  which  I  supposed  might  by  some  tempest  have 
been  driven  from  a  ship ;  whereupon  I  returned  immediately 


towards  the  city,  and  desired  his  imperial  majesty  to  lend  me 
twenty  of  the  tallest  vessels  he  had  left,  after  the  loss  of  his 
fleet,  and  three  thousand  seamen,  under  the  command  of  the 
vice-admiral.  This  fleet  sailed  round,  while  I  went  back 
the  shortest  way  to  the  coast,  where  I  first  discovered  the 
boat.  I  found  the  tide  had  driven  it  still  nearer.  The  sea- 
men were  all  provided  with  cordage,  which  I  had  beforehand 
twisted  to  a  sufficient  strength.  When  the  ships  came  up,  I 
stripped  myself,  and  waded  till  I  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  boat,  after  which  I  was  forced  to  swim  till  I 
got  up  to  it.  The  seamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord, 
which  I  fastened  to  a  hole  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  and 
the  other  end  to  a  man  of  war  ;  but  I  found  all  my  labour  to 
little  purpose ;  for,  being  out  of  my  depth,  I  was  not  able  to 
work.  In  this  necessity  I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and 
push  the  boat  forwards,  as  often  as  I  could  with  one  of  my 
hands;  and  the  tide  favouring  me,  I  advanced  so  far,  that  I 
could  just  hold  up  my  chin  and  feel  the  ground,  I  rested 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove, 
and  so  on,  till  the  sea  was  no  higher  than  my  arm-pits  ;  and 
now  the  most  laborious  part  being  over,  I  took  out  my  other 
cables,  which  were  stowed  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  fastening 
them  first  to  the  boat,  and  then  to  nine  of  the  vessels  which 
attended  me ;  the  wind  being  favourable,  the  seamen  towed, 
and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived  within  forty  yards  of  the 
shore,  and  waiting  till  the  tide  was  out,  I  got  dry  to  the  boat, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  two  thousand  men,  with  ropes  and 
engines,  I  made  a  shift  to  turn  it  on  its  bottom,  and  found  it 
was  but  little  damaged. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  difficulties  I  was 
under,  by  the  help  of  certain  paddles,  which  cost  me  ten  days 
making,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu,  where 
a  mighty  concourse  of  people  appeared  upon  my  arrival,  full 
of  wonder  at  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  a  vessel.  I  told  the 
emperor  that  my  good  fortune  had  thrown  this  boat  in  my 
way,  to  carry  me  to  some  place  from  whence  I  might  return 
into  my  native  country ;  and  begged  his  majesty's  orders 
for  getting  materials  to  fit  it  up,  together  with  his  licence  to 
depart;  which,  after  some  kind  expostulations,  he  was  pleased 
to  grant. 

Having  returned  and  gone  to  sea  again,  and  again 
been  caught  in  a  storm,  Gulliver  went  with  others 
in  the  long  boat  to  fetch  water  from  newly-discovered 
land,  wandered  a  little  into  the  interior,  and  was 
left  behind  by  the  boat's  crew. 

I  was  going  to  hollow  after  them,  although  it  had  been  to 
little  purpose,  when  I  observed  a  huge  creature  walking  after 
them  in  the  sea,  as  fast  as  he  could;  he  waded  not  much 
deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took  prodigious  strides  ;  but  our 
men  had  the  start  of  him  half  a  league,  and,  the  sea  there- 
abouts being  full  of  sharp-pointed  rocks,  the  monster  was  not 
able  to  overtake  the  boat.  This  I  was  afterwards  told,  for  I 
durst  not  stay  to  see  the  issue  of  that  adventure ;  but  ran  as 
fast  as  I  could  the  way  I  first  went,  and  then  climbed  up  a 
steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some  prospect  of  the  country.  I 
found  it  fully  cultivated ;  but  that  which  first  surprised  mo 
was  the  length  of  the  grass,  which,  in  those  grounds  that 
seemed  to  be  kept  for  hay,  was  about  twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it  to  be,  though  it 
served  to  the  inhabitants  only  as  a  footpath  through  a  field 
of  barley.  Here  I  walked  on  for  some  time,  but  could  see 
little  on  either  side,  it  being  now  near  harvest,  and  the  corn 
rising  at  least  forty  feet.  I  was  an  hour  walking  to  the  end 
of  this  field,  which  was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  of  at  least 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  tlie  trees  so  lofty 
that  I  could  make   n:>   computation  of  their  altitude.     Then: 
was  a  .stile  to  pass  from  this  field  into  the'  next.     It  had  four 
stops,  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when  you  came  to  the  upper- 
most.     It  was  impossible  for  me  to  climb  this  stile,  because 
every  step  was  six  feet    high,  and   the  upper  stone  about 
twenty.     I  was  endeavouring-  to  find  some  gap  in  the  hedge, 
when  I  discovered  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next  field, 
advancing  towards  the  stile,  of  the  same  size  with  him  whom 
I  saw  in  the  sea,  pursuing  our  boat.   He  appeared  as  tall  as  an 
ordinary  spire-steeple,  and  took  about  ten  yards  at  every  stride, 
as  near  as  I  could  guess.     I  was  struck  with  the  utmost  fear 
and  astonishment,  and  ran  to  hide  myself  in  the  corn,  from 
whence  I  saw  him  at  the  top  of  the  stile,  looking  back  into 
the  next  field  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard  him  call  in  a 
voice  many  degrees  louder  than  a  speaking  trumpet :  but  the 
noise  was  so  high  in  the  air,  that  at  first  I  certainly  thought 
it  was  thunder.     Whereupon  seven  monsters,  like  himself, 
came  towards  him,  with  reaping-hooks  in  their  hands,  each 
hook  about  the  largeness  of  six  scythes.     These  people  were 
not  so  well  clad  as  the  first,  whose  servants  or  labourers  they 
seemed  to  be  ;  for,  upon  some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to 
reap  the  corn  in  the  field  where  I  lay.     I  kept  from  them  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  I   could,  but  was  forced  to  move  with 
extreme  difficulty,  for  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were  sometimes 
not  above  a  foot  distant,  so  that  I  could  hardly  squeeze  my 
my  body  betwixt  them.       I  made  a  shift  to  go  forward, 
till  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  field  where  the  corn  had  been 
laid    by  the  rain  and  wind.       Here  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  advance  a  step  ;  for  the  stalks  were  so  interwoven  that 
I  could  not  creep  through,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen  ears 
so  strong  and  pointed,  that  they  pierced  through  my  clothes 
into  my  flesh.     At  the  same  time  I  heard  the  reapers  not 
above  a  hundred  yards  behind  me.     Being  quite  dispirited 
with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome  by  grief  and  despair,  I  lay 
down  between  two  ridges,  and  heartily  wished  I  might  theie 
«nd  my  days.     I  bemoaned  my  desolate  widow  and  father- 
less children.     I  lamented  my  own  folly  and  wilfulness,  in 
attempting  a  second  voyage,  against  the  advice  of  all  my 
friends  and  relations.     In  this  terrible  agitation  of  mind,  I . 
<ould  not  forbear  thinking    of    Lilliput,  whose  inhabitants 
looked  upon  me  as  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world  ;  where  I  was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet  in 
my  hand,  and  perform  those  other  actions,  which  will  be  re- 
corded for  ever  in  the   chronicles   of    that  empire,  while 
posterity   shall  hardly  .believe  them,  although  attested -by 
millions.     I  reflected  what  a  mortification  it  must  prove  to 
me,  to  appear  as  inconsiderable  in  this  nation,  as  one  single 
Lilliputian  would  be  among  us.     But  this  I  conceived  was  to 
be  the  least  of  my  misfortunes  ;  for,  as  human  creatures  are 
observed  to  be  more  savage  and  cruel  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  what  could  I  expect  but  to  be  a  morsel  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  among  these  enormous  barbarians  that  should 
happen  to  seize  me  ?     Undoubtedly  philosophers  are  in  the 
right,  when  they  tell  us  that  nothing  is  great  or  little  other- 
vise  than  by  comparison.     It  might  have  pleased  fortune,  to 
let  the  Lilliputians  find  some  nation,  where  the  people  were 
as  diminutive  with  respect  to  them,  as  they  were  to  me.  And 
who  knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious   race   of  mortals 
might  be  equally  overmatched  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
world  whereof  we  have  yet  no  discovery  ? 

In  Brobdingnag,  Gulliver  was  found  in  the  fields 

as  a  curious  little  creature,  taken  to   a  farmhouse, 

attended  to  by  Glumdalclitch,  a  young  daughter  of 

the  house,  exhibited  as  a  show  in  a  market;  town, 
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and  finally  brought  to  Court,  with  Glumdalclitch  for 
his  keeper.     The  king  of  Brobdingnag,  curious  about 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  the  little  race  to  which 
Gulliver  belonged,  got  from  him  this  account  of 
England : — 

Imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader,  how  often  I  then 
wished  for  the  tongue  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  that  might 
have  enabled  me  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  my  own  dear  native 
country,  in  a  style  equal  to  its  merits  and  felicity. 

I  began  my  discourse  by  informing  his  majesty,  that  our 
dominions  consisted  of  two  islands,  which  composed  three 
mighty  kingdoms,  under  one  sovereign,  besides  our  planta- 
tions in  America.  I  dwelt  long  upon  the  fertility  of  our  soil, 
and  the  temperature  of  our  climate.  I  then  spoke  at  large 
upon  the  constitution  of  an  English  parliament ;  partly  made 
up  of  an  illustrious  body,  called  the  House  of  Peers ;  persons 
of  the  noblest  blood,  and  of  the  most  ancient  and  ample  patri- 
monies. I  described  that  extraordinary  care  is  always  taken 
of  their  education  in  arts  and  arms,  to  qualify  them  for  being 
counsellors  both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have  a  share  in 
the  legislature;  to  be  members  of  the  highest  court  of  judica- 
ture, whence  there  can  be  no  appeal ;  and  to  be  champions 
always  ready  for  the  defence  of  their  prince  and  country,  by 
their  valour,  conduct,  and  fidelity.  That  these  were  the  orna- 
ment and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy  followers  of  their 
most  renowned  ancestors,  whose  honour  had  been  the  reward 
of  their  virtue,  from  which  their  posterity  were  never  once 
known  to  degenerate.  To  these  were  joined  several  holy 
persons,  as  part  of  that  assembly,  under  the  title  of  bishops, 
whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  religion,  and  oi 
those  who  instruct  the  people  therein.  These  were  searched 
and  sought  out  through  the  whole  nation,  by  the  prince  and 
his  wisest  counsellors,  among  such  of  the  priesthood  as  were 
most  deservedly  distinguished  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  depth  of  their  erudition  ;  who  were  indeed  the  spiritual 
fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
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That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament  consisted  of  an 
assembly,  called  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  all  prin- 
cipal gentlemen,  freely  picked  and  culled  out  by  the  people 
themselves,  for  their  great  abilities  and  love  of  their  country* 
to  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And  these 
two  bodies  make  up  the  most  august  assembly  in  Europe,  to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince,  the  whole  legislature  is 
committed. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice  ;  over  which  the 
judges,  those  venerable  sages  and  interpreters  of  the  law  pre- 
sided, for  determining  the  disputed  rights  and  properties  of 
men,  as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  vice  and  protection  of 
innocence.  I  mentioned  the  prudent  management  of  our 
treasury ;  the  valour  and  achievements  of  our  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  I  computed  the  number  of  our  people,  by  reckon- 
ing how  many  millions  there  might  be  of  each  religious  sect, 
or  political  party,  among  us.  I  did  not  omit  even  our  sports 
and  pastimes,  or  any  other  particular  which  I  thought  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  my  country.  And  I  finished  all 
with  a  brief  historical  account  of  affairs  and  events  in  Eng- 
land for  about  a  hundred  years  past. 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  under  five  audiences,  each 
of  several  hours;  and  the  king  heard  the  whole  with  great 
attention,  frequently  taking  notes  of  what  I  spoke,  as  well  as 
memorandums  of  what  questions  he  intended  to  ask  me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  these  long  discourses,  his  majesty, 
in  a  sixth  audience,  consulting  his  notes,  proposed  many  doubts, 
queries,  and  objections,  upon  every  article.  He  asked  what 
methods  were  used  to  cultivate  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our 
young  nobility,  and  in  what  kind  of  business  they  commonly 
spent  the  first  and  teachable  part  of  their  lives.  What  course 
was  taken  to  supply  that  assembly,  when  any  noble  family 
became  extinct.  What  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those 
who  are  to  be  created  new  lords  ;  whether  the  humour  of  the 
prince,  a  sum  of  money  to  a  court  lady,  or  a  prime  minister, 
or  a  design  of  strengthening  a  party  opposite  to  the  public 
interest,  ever  happened  to  be  motives  in  those  advance- 
ments. What  share  of  knowledge  these  lords  had  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  how  they  came  by  it,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  decide  the  properties  of  their  fellow- subjects,  in  the 
last  resort.  Whether  they  were  always  so  free  from  avarice, 
partialities,  or  want,  that  a  bribe,  or  some  other  sinister  view, 
could  have  place  among  them.  Whether  those  holy  lords  I 
spoke  of  were  always  promoted  to  that  rank  upon  account  of 
their  knowledge  in  religious  matters,  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives ;  had  never  been  compilers  with  the  times,  while  they 
were  common  priests ;  or  slavish  chaplains  to  some  nobleman, 
whose  opinions  they  continued  servilely  to  follow,  after  they 
were  admitted  into  that  assembly. 

He  then  desired  to  know  what  arts  were  practised  in 
electing  those  whom  1  called  commoners  :  whether  a  stranger, 
with  a  strong  purse,  might  not  influence  the  vulgar  voters  to 
choose  him  before  their  own  landlord,  or  the  most  consider- 
able gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  How  it  came  to  pass, 
that  people  were  so  violently  bent  upon  getting  into  this 
assembly,  which  I  allowed  to  be  a  great  trouble  and  expense, 
often  to  the  ruin  of  their  families,  without  any  salary  or  pen- 
sion ;  because  this  appeared  such  an  exalted  strain  of  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  that  his  majesty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might 
possibly  not  always  be  sincere.  And  he  desired  to  know  whether 
such  zealous  gentlemen  could  have  any  views  of  refunding 
themselves  for  the  charges  and  trouble  they  were  at,  by  sacri- 
ficing the  public  good  to  the  designs  of  a  weak  and  vicious 
prince,  in  conjunction  with  a  corrupted  ministry.  He  multi- 
plied his  questions,  and  sifted  me  thoroughly  upon  every  part 
of  this  head,  proposing  numberless  inquiries  and  objections, 
which  I  think  it  not  prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 


Upon  what  I  said  in  relation  to  our  courts  of  justice,  his 
majesty  desired  to  be  satisfied  in  several  points :  and  this  I 
was  the  better  able  to  do,  having  been  formerly  almost  ruined 
by  a  long  suit  in  the  Chancery,  which  was  decreed  for  me  with 
costs.  He  asked  what  time  was  usually  spent  in  determin- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  and  what  degree  of  expense. 
Whether  advocates  and  orators  had  liberty  to  plead  in  causes 
manifestly  known  to  be  unjust,  vexatious,  or  oppressive. 
Whether  party,  in  religion  or  politics,  were  observed  to  be  of 
any  weight  in  the  scale  of  justice.  Whether  those  pleading 
orators  were  persons  educated  in  the  general  knowledge  of 
equity,  or  only  in  provincial,  national,  and  other  local  customs. 
Whether  they  or  their  judges  had  any  part  in  penning  those 
laws,  which  they  assumed  the  liberty  of  interpreting  and 
glossing  upon  at  their  pleasure.  Whether  they  had  ever,  at 
different  times,  pleaded  for  and  against  the  same  cause,  and 
cited  precedents  to  prove  contrary  opinions.  Whether  they 
were  a  rich  or  a  poor  corporation.  Whether  they  received 
any  pecuniary  reward  for  pleading,  or  delivering  their  opinions. 
And  particularly,  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  as  members 
in  the  lower  senate. 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of  our  treasury,  and 
said  he  thought  my  memory  had  failed  me,  because  I  com- 
puted our  taxes  at  about  five  or  six  millions  a  year,  and  when 
I  came  to  mention  the  issues,  he  found  they  sometimes 
amounted  to  more  than  double ;  for  the  notes  he  had  taken 
were  very  particular  in  this  point,  because  he  hoped,  as  he 
told  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  conduct  might  be  useful 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  his  calculations.  But, 
if  what  I  told  him  were  true,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  how  a  king- 
dom could  run  out  of  its  estate,  like  a  private  person.  He 
asked  me  who  were  our  creditors ;  and  where  we  found  our 
money  to  pay  them.  He  wondered  to  hear  me  talk  of  such 
chargeable  and  extensive  wars ;  that  certainly  we  must  be  a 
quarrelsome  people,  or  live  among  very  bad  neighbours,  and 
that  our  generals  must  needs  be  richer  than  our  kings.  Ho 
asked  what  business  we  had  out  of  our  own  islands,  unless  upon 
the  score  of  trade,  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the  coasts  with  our 
fleet.  Above  all,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  mer- 
cenary standing  arm}',  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  among  a 
free  people.  He  said,  if  we  were  governed  by  our  own  con- 
sent, in  the  persons  of  our  representatives,  he  could  not 
imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or  against  whom  we  were  to 
fight ;  and  would  hear  my  opinion,  whether  a  private  man's 
house  might  not  better  be  defended  by  himself,  his  children, 
and  family,  than  by  half  a  dozen  rascals,  picked  up  at  a  ven- 
ture in  the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might  get  a  hundred 
times  more  by  cutting  their  throats. 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arithmetic,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  it,  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people 
by  a  computation  drawn  from  the  several  sects  among  us  in 
religion  and  politics.  He  said,  he  knew  no  reason  why 
those  who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public  should 
be  obliged  to  change,  or  should  not  be  obliged  to  conceal 
them.  And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government  to  require 
the  first,  so  it  was  weakness  not  to  enforce  the  second  ;  for  a 
man  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  to 
vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

He  observed  that  among  the  diversions  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  I  had  mentioned  gaming :  he  desired  to  know  at 
what  age  this  entertainment  was  usually  taken  up,  and  when 
it  was  laid  down ;  how  much  of  their  time  it  employed ; 
whether  it  ever  went  so  high  as  to  affect  their  fortunes; 
whether  mean,  vicious  people,  by  their  dexterity  in  that  art, 
might  not  arrive  at  great  riches,  and  sometimes  keep  our  very 
nobles  in  dependence,  as  well  as  habituate  them  to  vile 
companions;  wholly  take  them  from  the  improvement  of 
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•  their  minds,  and  force  them,  by  the  losses  they  have  received, 
to  learn  and  practise  that  infamous  dexterity  upon  others. 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the  historical  account  I 
gave  him  of  our  affairs  during  the  last  century ;  protesting 
it  was  only  a  heap  of  conspiracies,  rebellions,  murders 
massacres,  revolutions,  banishments,  the  very  worst  effects 
that  avarice,  faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidiousness,  cruelty,  rage, 
madness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  or  ambition,  could  produce. 

His  majesty,  in  another  audience,  was  at  the  pains  to 
recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I  had  spoken;  compared  tho 
questions  ho  made  with  the  answers  I  had  given;  then, 
taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  stroking  me  gently,  delivered 
himself  in  these  words,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  the 
manner  he  spoke  them:  "My  littlo  friend  Grildrig,  you 
have  made  a  most  admirable  panegyric  upon  your  country ; 
you  have  clearly  proved  that  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice 
may  be  sometimes  the  only  ingredients  for  qualifying  a 
legislator;  that  laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted,  and 
applied,  by  those  whose  interest  and  abilities  lie  in  perverting, 
confounding,  and  eluding  them.  I  observe  among  you  somo 
lines  of  an  institution,  which,  in  its  original,  might  have  been 
tolerable,  but  these  half  erased,  and  the  rest  wholly  blurred  and 
blotted  by  corruptions.  It  doth  not  appear,  from  all  you  have 
said,  how  any  one  virtue  is  required  towards  the  procurement 
of  any  one  station  among  you ;  much  less,  that  men  were 
ennobled  on  account  of  their  virtue;  that  priests  were 
advanced  for  their  piety  or  learning;  soldiers,  for  their 
conduct  or  valour ;  judges,  for  their  integrity ;  senators,  for 
the  love  of  their  country;  or  counsellors,  for  their  wisdom. 
As  for  yourself,"  continued  the  king,  "who  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  your  life  in  travelling,  I  am  well  disposed  to 
hope  you  may  hitherto  have  escaped  many  vices  of  your 
country.  But  by  what  I  have  gathered  from  your  own 
relation,  and  the  answers  I  have  with  much  pains  wringed  and 
extorted  from  you,  I  cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk  of  your 
natives  to  be  the  most  pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin, 
that  nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 

On  another  occasion  Gulliver  had  undertaken  to 
benefit  the  king  by  showing  him  how  to  make  gun- 
powder and  use  cannon. 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  description  I  had 
given  of  those  terrible  engines,  and  the  proposal  I  had 
made.  He  was  amazed,  how  so  impotent  and  grovelling  an 
insect  as  I  (these  were  his  expressions)  could  entertain 
such  inhuman  ideas,  and  in  so  familiar  a  manner,  as  to  appear 
wholly  unmoved  at  all  the  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation 
which  I  had  painted,  as  the  common  effects  of  those  destruc- 
tive machines ;  whereof,  he  said,  some  evil  genius,  enemy 
to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first  contriver.  As  for  him- 
self, he  protested,  that  although  few  things  delighted  him  so 
much  as  new  discoveries  in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would 
rather  lose  half  his  kingdom  than  be  privy  to  such  a  secret ; 
which  he  commanded  me,  as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  mention 
any  more. 

A  strange  effect  of  narrow  principles  and  short  views !  that  a 
prince  possessed  of  every  quality  which  procures  veneration, 
love,  and  esteem  ;  of  strong  parts,  great  wisdom,  and  profound 
learning,  endued  with  admirable  talents  for  government,  and 
almost  adored  by  his  subjects,  should,  from  a  nice,  unnecessary 
scruple,  whereof  in  Europe  we  can  have  no  conception,  let  slip 
an  opportunity  put  into  his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him 
absolute  master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  people.  Neither  do  I  say  this  with  the  least  intention  to 
detract  from  the  many  virtues  of  that  excellent  king,  whose 


character,  I  am  sensible,  will,  on  this  account,  be  very  much 
lessened  in  the  opinion  of  an  English  reader ;  but  I  take  this 
defect  among  them  to  have  risen  from  their  ignorance,  they 
not  having  hitherto  reduced  politic*  into  a  science,  as  the 
more  acute  wits  of  Europe  have  done.  For,  I  remember  very 
well,  in  a  discourse  one  day  with  the  king,  when  I  happened 
to  say,  there  were  several  thousand  books  among  us  written 
upon  the  art  of  government,  it  gave  him  (directly  contrary 
to  my  intention)  a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  understandings. 
He  professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise  all  mystery,  re- 
finement, and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister.  He 
could  not  tell  what  I  meant  by  secrets  of  state,  where  an 
enemy,  or  some  rival  nation,  were  not  in  the  case.  He  con- 
fined the  knowledge  of  governing  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
to  common  sense  and  reason,  to  justice  and  lenity,  to  the 
speedy  determination  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  ;  with  some 
other  obvious  topics,  which  are  not  worth  considering.  And 
he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

The  cage  in  which  Gulliver  was  kept  in  Brobding- 
nag  was  caught  up  by  a  bird  and  dropped  into  the 
sea.  So  he  was  picked  up  at  sea,  and  reached  home 
again.  On  another  voyage  he  was  taken  by  pirates, 
sent  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  came  to  Laputa,  where  the 
satire  turns  upon  the  variety  of  the  philosopher  who 
are  not  at  home  upon  firm  ground,  but  dwell  in  the 
air,  in  a  region  of  vain  speculation. 

Landed  here,  says  Gulliver, 

I  considered  how  impossible  it  was  to  preserve  my  life  in 
so  desolate  a  place,  and  how  miserable  my  end  must  be ;  yet 
found  myself  so  listless  and  desponding,  that  J  had  not  the 
heart  to  rise  ;  and  before  I  could  get  spirits  enough  to  creep 
out  of  my  cave,  the  day  was  far  advanced.  I  walked  awhile 
among  the  rocks  ;  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  sun  so 
hot  that  I  was  forced  to  turn  my  face  from  it :  when,  all  on 
a  sudden,  it  became  obscure,  as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  what  happens  by  the  interposition  of  a  cloud. 
I  turned  back,  and  perceived  a  vast  opaque  body  between  me 
and  the  sun,  moving  forwards  towards  the  island  ;  it  seemed 
to  be  about  two  miles  high,  and  hid  the  sun  six  or  seven 
minutes ;  but  I  did  not  observe  the  air  to  be  much  colder,  or 
the  sky  more  darkened,  than  if  I  had  stood  under  the  shade 
of  a  mountain.  As  it  approached  nearer  over  the  place  where 
I  was,  it  appeared  to  be  a  firm  substance,  the  bottom  flat, 
smooth,  and  shining  very  bright,  from  the  reflection  of  the 
sea  below.  I  stood  upon  a  height  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  saw  this  vast  body  descending  almost  to 
a  parallel  with  me,  at  less  than  an  English  mile  distance.  I 
took  out  my  pocket  perspective,  and  could  plainly  discover 
numbers  of  people  moving  up  and  down  the  sides  of  it,  which 
appeared  to  be  sloping ;  but  what  those  people  were  doing,  I 
was  not  able  to  distinguish. 

The  natural  love  of  life  gave  me  some  inward  motions  of 
joy,  and  I  was  ready  to  entertain  a  hope  that  this  adventure 
might,  some  wuy  or  other,  help  to  deliver  me  from  the  deso- 
late place  an<l  condition  I  was  in.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
reader  can  liardly  conceive  my  astonishment,  to  behold  an 
island  in  the  air,  inhabited  by  men,  who  were  able  (as  it 
should  seem)  to  raise,  or  sink,  or  put  it  into  a  progressive 
motion,  as  they  pleased.  But  not  being  at  tk-t  time  in  a 
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disposition  to  philosophise  upon  this  phenomenon,  I  rather 
chose  to  observe  what  course  the  island  would  take,  because 
it  seemed  for  a  while  to  stand  still.  Yet  soon  after,  it  ad- 
vanced nearer,  and  I  could  see  the  sides  of  it  encompassed 
with  several  gradations  of  galleries,  and  stairs,  at  certain 
intervals,  to  descend  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  lowest 
gallery,  I  beheld  some  people  fishing  with  long  angling-rods, 
and  others  looking  on.  I  waved  my  cap  (for  my  hat  was  long 
since  worn  out)  and  my  handkerchief  towards  the  island ; 
and  upon  its  nearer  approach,  I  called  and  shouted  with  the 
utmost  strength  of  my  voice  ;  and  then  looking  circum- 
spectly, I  beheld  a  crowd  gathered  to  that  side  which  was 
most  in  my  view.  I  found  by  their  pointing  towards  me  and 
to  each  other,  that  they  plainly  discovered  me,  although  they 
made  no  return  for  my  shouting.  But  I  could  see  four  or 
five  men  running  in  great  haste  up  the  stairs,  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  who  then  disappeared.  I  happened  rightly  to 
conjecture  that  these  were  sent  for  orders,  to  some  person  in 
authority,  upon  this  occasion. 

Taken  up  into  the  island — 

At  last  we  entered  the  palace,  and  proceeded  into  the 
chamber  of  presence,  where  I  saw  the  king  seated  on  his 
throne,  attended  on  each  side  by  persons  of  prime  quality. 
Before  the  throne  was  a  large  table  filled  with  globes  and 
spheres,  and  mathematical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  His 
majesty  took  not  the  least  notice  of  us,  although  our  entrance 
was  not  without  sufficient  noise,  by  the  concourse  of  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  court.  But  he  was  then  deep  in  a 
problem  ;  and  we  attended  at  least  an  houi'  before  he  could 
solve  it.  There  stood  by  him  on  each  side  a  young  page 
with  flaps  in  their  hands,  and  when  they  saw  he  was  at 
leisure,  one  of  them  gently  struck  his  mouth,  and  the  other 
his  right  ear ;  at  which  he  started  like  one  awaked  on  the 
sudden,  and  looking  towards  me  and  the  company  I  was  in, 
recollected  the  occasion  of  our  coming,  whereof  he  had  been 
informed  before.  He  spoke  some  words,  whereupon  imme- 
diately a  young  man  with  a  flap  came  up  to  my  side,  and 
flapped  me  gently  on  the  right  ear  ;  but  I  made  signs,  as  well 
as  I  could,  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  such  an  instrument ; 
which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  gave  his  majesty,  and  the 
whole  court,  a  very  mean  opinion  of  my  understanding. 
The  king,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  asked  me  several 
questions,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  him  in  all  the  languages 
I  had.  When  it  was  found  that  I  could  neither  understand 
nor  be  understood,  I  was  conducted  by  the  king's  order  to  an 
apartment  in  his  palace  (the  prince  being  distinguished  above 
all  his  predecessors  for  his  hospitaHty  to  strangers),  where 
two  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  me.  My  dinner  was 
brought,  and  four  persons  of  quality,  whom  I  remember  to 
have  seen  very  near  the  king's  person,  did  me  the  honour  to 
dine  with  me.  "We  had  two  courses,  of  three  dishes  each. 
In  the  first  course,  there  was  a  shoulder  of  mutton  cut  into 
an  equilateral  triangle,  a  piece  of  beef  into  a  rhomboid,  and 
a  pudding  into  a  cycloid.  The  second  course  was  two  ducks 
trussed  up  into  the  form  of  fiddles  ;  sausages  and  puddings 
resembling  flutes  and  hautboys  ;  and  a  breast  of  veal  in  the 
shape  of  a  harp.  The  servants  cut  our  bread  into  cones, 
cylinders,  parallelograms,  and  several  other  mathematical 
figures. 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  flying  island  :  — 

The  flying  or  floating  island  is  exactly  circular,  its  diameter 
7,837  yards,  or  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  consequently 


contains  ten  thousand  acres.  It  is  three  hundred  yards  thick. 
The  bottom,  or  under  surface,  which  appears  to  those  who 
view  it  below,  is  one  even  regular  plate  of  adamant,  shooting 
up  to  the  height  of  above  two  hundred  yards.  Above  it  lie 
the  several  minerals  in  tli3ir  usual  order,  and  over  all  isa  coat 
of  rich  mould,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  This  declivity  of  the 
upper  surface,  t'rom  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  is  the 
natural  cause  why  all  the  dews  and  rains  which  fall  upon  the 
island  are  eonveysd  in  small  rivulets  towards  the  middle, 
where  they  are  emptied  into  four  large  basins,  each  of  about 
half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
centre.  From  these  basins  the  water  is  continually  exhaled 
by  the  sun  in  the  day-time,  which  effectually  prevents  their 
overflowing.  Besides,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  monarch 
to  raise  the  island  above  the  region  of  clouds  and  vapours, 
he  can  prevent  the  falling  of  dews  and  rains  whenever  he 
pleases.  For  the  highest  clouds  cannot  rise  above  two  miles, 
as  naturalists  agree ;  at  least  they  were  never  known  to  do 
in  that  country. 

At  the  centre  of  the  island  there  is  a  chasm,  about  fifty 
yards  in  diameter,  from  whence  the  astronomers  descend  into  a 
large  dome,  which  is  therefore  called  Jlandona  gagnole,  or  the 
astronomer's  cave,  situated  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred  yards 
beneath  the  upper  surface  of  the  adamant.  In  this  cave  arc 
twenty  lamps  continually  burning,  which,  from  the  reflection 
of  the  adamant,  cast  a  strong  light  into  every  part.  The 
place  is  stored  with  great  variety  of  sextants,  quadrants,  tele- 
scopes, astrolabes,  and  other  astronomical  instruments.  But 
the  greatest  curiosity,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  island  de- 
pends, is  a  loadstone  of  a  prodigious  size,  in  shape  resembling 
a  weaver's  shuttle.  It  is  in  length  six  yards,  and  in  the  thickest 
part  at  least  three  yards  over.  This  magnet  is  sustained  by 
a  very  strong  axle  of  adamant  passing  through  its  middle, 
upon  which  it  plays,  and  is  poised  so  exactly,  that  the  weakest 
hand  can  turn  it.  It  is  hooped  round  with  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  adamant,  four  feet  deep,  as  many  thick,  and  twelve 
yards  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally,  and  supported  by  eight 
adamantine  feet,  each  six  yards  high.  In  the  middle  of  the 
concave  side,  there  is  a  groove  twelve  inches  deep,  in  which 
the  extremities  of  the  axle  are  lodged,  and  turned  round 
as  there  is  occasion. 

The  stone  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place  by  any  force, 
because  the  hoop  and  its  feet  are  one  continued  piece  with 
that  body  of  adamant  which  constitutes  tho  bottom  of  tho 
island. 

By  means  of  this  loadstone,  the  island  is  made  to  rise  and 
fall,  and  move  from  one  place  to  another.  For,  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  earth  over  which  the  monarch  presides, 
the  stone  is  endued  at  one  of  its  sides  with  an  attractive 
power,  and  at  the  other  with  a  repulsive.  Upon  placing  th" 
magnet  erect,  with  its  attracting  end  towards  the  earth,  the 
island  descends;  but  when  the  repelling  extremity  points 
downwards,  the  island  mounts  directly  upwards.  When  the 
position  of  the  stone  is  oblique,  the  motion  of  the  island  is  so 
too  ;  for,  in  this  magnet,  the  forces  always  act  in  lines 
parallel  to  its  direction. 

By  this  oblique  motion,  the  island  is  conveyed  to  different 
parts  of  the  monarch's  dominions.  To  explain  the  manner 
of  its  progress,  let  -/  /•'  represent  a  line  drawn  across  the 
dominions  of  Balnibarbi,  let  the  line  c  d  represent  the  loadstone. 
of  which  let  d  be  the  repelling  end,  and  c  the  attracting  end, 
the  island  being  over  C:  let  the  stone  be  placed  in  the  position 
e  <1,  with  its  repelling  end  downwards;  then  the  island  will  be 
driven  upwards  obliquely  towards  I).  When  it  is  arrived  at 
7>,  li  t  the  stone  be  turned  upon  its  axle  till  its  attracting  end 
points  towards  E,  and  then  the  island  will  be  carried  obliquely 
towards  E ;  where,  if  the  stone  be  again  turned  upon  it8 
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axle  till  it  stands  in  the  position  E  F,  with  its  repelling  point 
downwards,  the  island  will  risu  obliquely  towards  /',  where, 
by  directing  the  attracting  end  towards  Cf,  the  island  may  be 
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carried  to  G,  and  from  G  to  H,  by  turning  the  stone,  so  as  to 
make  its  repelling  extremity  point  directly  downward.  And 
thus,  by  changing  the  situation  of  the  stone,  as  often  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  island  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  turns  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  by  those  alternate  risings  and  fallings 
(the  obliquity  being  not  considerable)  is  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  dominions  to  the  other. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  island  cannot  move  be- 
yond the  extent  of  the  dominions  below,  nor  can  it  rise  above 
the  height  of  four  miles.  For  which,  the  astronomers  (who 
have  written  large  systems  concerning  the  stone)  assign  the 
following  reason :  that  the  magnetic  virtue  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and  that  the  mineral, 
•which  acts  npon  the  stone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sea  about  six  leagues  distant  from  the  shore,  is  not  diffused 
through  the  whole  globe,  but  terminated  with  the  limits  of 
the  king's  dominions ;  and  it  was  easy,  from  the  great  advan- 
tage of  such  a  superior  situation,  for  a  prince  to  bring  under 
his  obedience  whatever  country  lay  within  the  attraction  of 
that  magnet. 

When  the  stono  is  put  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
the  island  standeth  still;  for  in  that  case,  the  extremities  of  it, 
being  at  equal  distance  from  the  earth,  act  with  equal  force, 
the  one  in  drawing  downwards,  and  the  other  in  pushing  up- 
wards, and  consequently  no  motion  can  ensue. 

This  loadstone  is  under  the  care  of  certain  astronomers, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  give  it  such  positions  as  the  monarch 
directs. 

Many  important  experiments  were  on  foot  in  the 
Academy  of  Lagado,  the  capital  of  Balnibarbi  : — 

This  academy  is  not  an  entire  single  building,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  several  houses  on  both  sides  of  a  street,  which 
growing  waste,  was  purchased,  and  applied  to  that  use. 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went  for 
many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in  it  one  or 


more  projectors  ;  and  I  believe  I  could  not  be  in  fewer  than 
five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty 
hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long,  ragged,  and  singed 
in  several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt,  and  skin  were  all  of 
the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project 
for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  whii-h  were  to  be 
put  into  phials  hermetically  scaled,  and  let  out  to  warm  the 
air  in  raw  inclement  summers.  He  told  mo  he  did  not 
doubt,  in  eight  years  more,  ho  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor's  gardens  with  sunshine,  at  a  reasonable  rate  ;  but 
he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  entreated  me  "  to 
give  him  something  as  an  encouragement  to  ingenuity,  espe- 
cially since  this  had  been  a  very  dear  season  for  cucumbers." 
I  made  him  a  small  present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me 
with  money  on  purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of 
begging  from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder; 
who  likewise  shewed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written  concerning 
the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended  to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  contrived 
a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning  at  the  roof, 
and  working  downwards  to  the  foundation;  which  he  justi- 
fied to  mo  by  the  like  practice  of  those  two  prudent  insects, 
the  bee  and  the  spider. 

There  was  a  man  born  blind,  who  had  several  apprentices 
in  his  own  condition  :  their  employment  was  to  mix  colours 
for  painters,  which  their  master  taught  them  to  distinguish, 
by  feeling  and  smelling.  It  was  indeed  my  misfortune  to 
find  them  at  that  time  not  very  perfect  in  their  lessons,  and  the 
professor  himself  happened  to  be  generally  mistaken.  This 
artist  is  much  encouraged  and  esteemed  by  the  whole  fra- 
ternity. 

A  learned  professor  of  Lagado  had  invented  a 
book-making  machine. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  large  room,  with 
forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  observing  me  to  look 
earnestly  upon  a  frame,  which  took  up  the  greatest  part  of 
both  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room,  he  said,  perhaps 
I  might  wonder  to  see  him  employed  in  a  project  for  im- 
proving speculative  knowledge,  by  practical  and  mechanical 
operations.  But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  use- 
fulness ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble,  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  head.  Every  one 
knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attaining  to  arts 
and  sciences ;  whereas,  by  his  contrivance,  the  most  ignorant 
person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  with  a  little  bodily 
labour,  may  write  both  in  philosophy,  poetry,  politics, 
laws,  mathematics,  and  theology,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  genius  or  stud}-.  He  then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about 
the  sides  whereof  all  his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was 
twenty  feet  square,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
superficies  was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  die,  but  some  larger  than  others.  They  were 
all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits  of  wood 
were  covered,  on  every  square,  with  paper  pasted  on  them  ; 
and  on  these  papers  were  written  all  the  words  of  their 
language,  in  their  several  moods,  tenses,  and  declensions,  but 
without  any  order.  The  professor  then  desired  me  to 
observe;  for  he  was  going  to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The 
pupils,  at  his  command,  took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron 
handle,  whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame  ;  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  disposition 
of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then  commanded 
six-and- thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the  several  lines  softly,  as 
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they  appeared  upon  the  frame ;  and  where  they  found  three 
or  four  words  together  that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence, 
they  dictated  to  the  four  remaining  boys,  who  were  scribes. 
This  work  was  repeated  three  or  four  times ;  and,  at  every 
turn,  the  engine  was  so  contrived  that  the  words  shifted  into 
new  places,  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moved  upside  down. 

Six  hours  a  day  the  young  students  were  employed  in  this 
labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  several  volumes  in  large 
folio,  already  collected,  of  broken  sentences,  which  he  in- 
tended to  piece  together,  and,  out  of  those  rich  materials,  to 
give  the  world  a  complete  body  of  all  arts  and  sciences ; 
which,  however,  might  be  still  improved  and  much  ex- 
pedited, if  the  public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and 
employing  five  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige 
the  managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  several  collec- 
tions. 

He  assured  me  that  this  invention  had  employed  all  his 
thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  employed  the  whole 
vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the  strictest  computa- 
tion of  the  general  proportion  there  is  in  the  book  between 
the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of 
speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgment  to  this  illustrious 
person,  for  his  great  communicativeness ;  and  promised,  if 
ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  my  native  country, 
that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as  the  sole  inventor  of  this 
wonderful  machine :  the  form  and  contrivance  of  which  I 
desired  leave  to  delineate  upon  paper,  as  in  the  figure  here 
annexed.  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom  of  our 
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learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each  other,  who 
had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  became  a  con- 
troversy which  was  the  right  owner ;  yet  I  would  take  such 
caution,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  entire,  without  a 
rival. 

Gulliver  made  a  trip  from  Balnibarbi,  the  conti- 
nent under  the  flying  island,  of  which  continent 
Lagado  was  the  capital,  and  spent  ten  days  in  the 
island  of  Glubbdubdrib,  an  island  of  sorcerers, 
about  one-third  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 


people  here  were  served  by  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and 
Gulliver  had  leave  to  ask  for  a  sight  of  any  of  the 
dead  in  whom  he  might  feel  interested.  "  I  saw," 
he  says,  "  Caesar  and  Pompey  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  just  ready  to  engage.  I  saw  the  former  in 
the  last  great  triumph,  I  desired  that  the  Senate 
of  Rome  might  appear  before  me  in  one  large 
chamber,  and  a  modern  representative  in  counter- 
view  in  another.  The  first  seemed  to  be  an  assembly 
of  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  the  other,  a  knot  of 
pedlars,  pickpockets,  highwaymen,  and  bullies."  By 
this  invention  Swift  carried  nearer  home  his  satire 
on  the  littleness  of  men  whose  deeds  made  a  large 
part  of  modern  history.  The  satire  is  deepening 
into  scorn  of  the  corruptions  of  society,  as  Lemuel 
Gulliver  is  drawing  his  records  of  travel  to  a  close. 

I  was  chiefly  disgusted  with  modern  history.  For  having 
strictly  examined  all  the  persons  of  greatest  name  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  for  a  hundred  years  past,  I  found  how  the 
world  had  been  misled  by  interested  writers,  to  ascribe  the 
greatest  exploits  in  war  to  cowards ;  the  wisest  counsel  to 
fools ;  sincerity  to  flatterers ;  "Roman  virtue  to  betrayers  of 
their  country ;  piety  to  atheists ;  truth  to  informers :  how 
many  innocent  and  excellent  persons  had  been  condemned  to 
death  or  banishment,  by  the  practising  of  great  ministers 
upon  the  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  malice  of  factions: 
how  many  villains  had  been  exalted  to  the  highest  places  of 
trust,  power,  dignity,  and  profit :  how  great  a  share  in  the 
motions  and  events  of  courts,  councils,  and  senates,  might  be 
challenged  by  parasites  and  buffoons.  How  low  an  opinion 
I  had  of  human  wisdom  and  integrity,  when  I  was  truly 
informed  of  the  springs  and  motives  of  great  enterprises  and 
revolutions  in  the  world,  and  of  the  contemptible  accidents  to 
which  they  owed  their  success ! 

Here  I  discovered  the  roguery  and  ignorance  of  those  who 
pretend  to  write  anecdotes,  or  secret  history ;  who  send  so 
many  kings  to  their  graves  with  a  cup  of  poison ;  will  re- 
peat the  discourse  between  a  prince  and  chief  minister,  when 
no  witness  was  by ;  unlock  the  thoughts  and  cabinets  of 
ambassadors  and  secretaries  of  state ;  and  have  the  perpetual 
misfortune  to  be  mistaken.  Here  I  discovered  the  secret  causes 
of  many  great  events  that  have  surprised  the  world ;  how  a 
bad  woman  can  govern  the  back-stairs,  the  back-stairs  a 
council,  and  the  council  a  senate.  A  general  confessed,  in 
my  presence,  that  he  got  a  victory  purely  by  the  force  of 
cowardice  and  ill-conduct ;  and  an  admiral,  that  for  want 
of  proper  intelligence,  he  beat  the  enemy,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  betray  the  fleet.  Three  kings  protested  to  me, 
that  in  their  whole  reigns  they  never  did  once  prefer  any 
person  of  merit,  unless  by  mistake,  or  treachery  of  some 
minister  in  whom  they  confided ;  neither  would  they  do  it  if 
they  were  to  live  again :  and  they  shewed,  with  great 
strength  of  reason,  that  the  royal  throne  could  not  be 
supported  without  corruption,  because  that  positive,  confident, 
restive  temper,  which  virtue  infused  into  man,  was  a  per- 
petual clog  to  public  business. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire,  in  a  particular  manner,  by 
what  method  great  numbers  had  procured  to  themselves  high 
titles  of  honour,  and  prodigious  estates,  and  I  confined  my 
inquiry  to  a  very  modern  period ;  however,  without  grating 
upon  present  times  because  I  would  be  sure  to  give  no  offence 
even  to  foreigners ;  for  I  hope  the  reader  need  not  be  told, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  my  own  country,  in  what  I 
say  upon  this  occasion.  A  great  number  of  persons  concerned 
were  called  up;  and  upon  a  very  slight  examination  dis- 
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covered  such  a  scene  of  infamy,  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
•without  some  seriousness.  Perjury,  oppression,  subornation, 
fraud,  pandarism,  and  the  like  infirmities,  were  amongst  the 
most  excusable  arts  they  had  to  mention ;  and  for  these  I 
gave,  as  it  was  reasonable,  great  allowance.  But  when  some 
confessed  they  owed  their  greatness  and  wealth  to  the 
betraying  of  their  country  or  their  prince ;  some,  to  poison- 
ing ;  more,  to  the  perverting  of  justice,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  innocent ;  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  these  discoveries 
inclined  me  a  little  to  abate  of  that  profound  veneration 
which  I  am  naturally  apt  to  pay  to  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  due  to  their 
sublime  dignity,  by  us  their  inferiors. 

I  had  often  read  of  some  great  services  done  to  princes  and 
states,  and  desired  to  see  the  persons  by  whom  those  services 
were  performed.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  told,  that  their 
names  were  to  be  found  on  no  record,  except  a  few  of  them, 
whom  history  hath  represented  as  the  vilest  of  rogues  and 
traitors.  As  to  the  rest,  I  had  never  once  heard  of  them. 
They  all  appeared  with  dejected  looks,  and  in  the  meanest 
habit ;  most  of  them  telling  me,  they  died  in  poverty  and 
disgrace,  and  the  rest  on  a  scaffold  or  on  a  gibbet. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Luggnagg,  where  the 
bitterest  satire  lies  in  a  picture  of  the  sordid 
wretchedness  of  the  Struldbrugs  or  immortals,  men 
whose  old  age  is  prolonged  for  ever.  From  Lugg- 
nagg, Gulliver  found  a  passage  to  Japan,  whence  he 
returned  by  a  Dutch  ship  to  Amsterdam,  and  from 
Amsterdam  to  England. 

His  next  and  last  voyage  brought  Captain  Gulliver 
into  the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms.  His  crew 
had  mutinied  and  put  him  ashore  on  a  strange  land. 
His  adventures  there  form  the  climax  to  his  satire 
on  human  society  in  its  low  state  of  civilisation. 
Though  we  have  made  some  little  advances  since 
1726  we  are,  as  a  race  of  men  in  Europe,  certainly 
not  half  civilised  yet.  Swift  ended  his  satire  by 
imagining  a  land  in  which  the  noblest  of  the  brutes 
— the  horse — is  the  rational  being,  and  man  is  a 
brute  beast.  The  horses,  Houyhnhnms,  simple, 
kindly,  ignorant  of  untruth,  or  of  the  animal 
excesses,  luxuries,  and  vanities  of  ' '  civilised  "  man, 
kept  in  subjection  a  race  of  vile  animals,  Yahoos, 
men  absolute  in  their  brutality.  Discourse  with  an 
enlightened  Houyhnhnrn  did  not  succeed  in  showing 
that  the  civilised  Yahoos,  from  among  whom  Gulliver 
came,  had  made  any  great  advance  out  of  the  de- 
pravity of  their  brute  nature. 

He  asked  me,  what  were  the  usual  causes  or  motives  that 
made  one  country  go  to  war  with  another.  I  answered, 
they  were  innumerable ;  but  I  should  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  chief.  Sometimes  the  ambition  of  princes,  who  never 
think  they  have  land  or  people  enough  to  govern ;  sometimes 
the  corruption  of  ministers,  who  engage  their  master  in  a 
war,  in  order  to  stifle,  or  divert,  the  clamour  of  the  subjects 
against  their  evil  administration.  Difference  in  opinions  has 
cost  many  millions  of  lives:  for  instance,  whether  flesh  be 
bread,  or  bread  be  flesh ;  whether  the  juice  of  a  certain  berry 
be  blood  or  wine  ;  whether  whistling  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue ; 
whether  it  be  better  to  kiss  a  post,  or  throw  it  into  the  fire ; 
what  is  the  best  colour  for  a  coat,  whether  black,  white,  red, 
or  grey ;  and  whether  it  should  be  long  or  short,  narrow  or 
wide,  dirty  or  clean,  with  many  more.  Neither  are  any  wars 
so  furious  and  bloody,  or  of  so  long  continuance,  as  those 


occasioned  by  difference  in   opinion,  especially  if   it  be  in 
things  indifferent. 

"  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two  princes  is  to  decide 
which  of  them  shall  dispossess  a  third  of  his  dominions,  where 
neither  of  them  pretend  to  any  right.  Sometimes  one  prince 
quarrelleth  with  another,  for  fear  the  other  should  quarrel  with 
him.  Sometimes  a  war  is  entered  upon  because  the  enemy  is 
too  strong ;  and  sometimes,  because  he  is  too  weak.  Some- 
times our  neighbours  want  the  things  which  we  have,  or  have 
the  things  which  we  want,  and  we  both  fight,  till  they  take 
ours,  or  give  us  theirs.  It  is  a  very  justifiable  cause  of 
war,  to  invade  a  country  after  the  people  have  been  wasted 
by  famine,  destroyed  by  pestilence,  or  embroiled  by  factions 
among  themselves.  It  is  justifiable  to  enter  into  war  against 
our  nearest  ally,  when  one  of  his  towns  lies  convenient  for 
us,  or  a  territory  of  land,  that  would  render  our  dominions 
round  and  complete.  If  a  prince  sends  forces  into  a  nation, 
where  the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  he  may  lawfully  put 
half  of  them  to  death,  and  make  slaves  of  the  rest,  in  order 
to  civilise  and  reduce  them  from  their  barbarous  way  of 
living.  It  is  a  very  kingly,  honourable,  and  frequent 
practice,  when  one  prince  desires  the  assistance  of  another  \r 
secure  him  against  an  invasion,  that  the  assistant,  when  he 
has  driven  out  the  invader,  should  seize  on  the  dominions 
himself,  and  kill,  imprison,  or  banish  the  prince  he  came  to 
relieve.  Alliance  by  blood  or  marriage  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
war  between  princes ;  and  the  nearer  the  kindred  is,  the 
greater  their  disposition  to  quarrel.  Poor  nations  are  hungry, 
and  rich  nations  are  proud ;  and  pride  and  hunger  will  ever 
be  at  variance.  For  these  reasons,  the  trade  of  a  soldier  is 
held  the  most  honourable  of  all  others,  because  a  soldier  is  a 
Yahoo,  hired  to  kill,  in  cold  blood,  as  many  of  his  own  species, 
who  have  never  offended  him,  as  possibly  he  can. 

"  There  are  likewise  another  kind  of  princes  in  Europe, 
not  able  to  make  war  by  themselves,  who  hire  out  their 
troops  to  richer  nations  for  so  much  a  day  to  each  man ;  of 
which  they  keep  three  fourths  to  themselves,  and  it  is  the 
best  part  of  their  maintenance :  such  are  those  in  many 
northern  parts  of  Europe." 

"What  you  have  told  me,"  said  my  master,  "upon  the 
subject  of  war,  does  indeed  discover  most  admirably  the 
effects  of  that  reason  you  pretend  to ;  however,  it  is  happy 
that  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger ;  and  that  nature 
hath  left  you  utterly  incapable  of  doing  much  mischief.  For, 
your  mouths  lying  flat  with  your  faces,  you  can  hardly  bite 
each  other  to  any  purpose,  unless  by  consent.  Then,  as  to 
the  claws  upon  your  feet  before  and  behind,  they  are  so  short 
and  tender  that  one  of  our  Yahoos  would  drive  a  dozen  of 
yours  before  him.  And  therefore  in  recounting  the  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  battle,  I  cannot  but  think 
you  have  said  the  thing  which  is  not." 

I  could  not  forbear  shaking  my  head,  and  smiling  a  little 
at  his  ignorance.  And  being  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  war,  I 
gave  him  a  description  of  cannons,  culverins,  muskets, 
carbines,  pistols,  bullets,  powder,  swords,  bayonets,  sieges, 
retreats,  attacks,  undermines,  countermines,  bombardments, 
sea-fights,  ships  sunk  with  a  thousand  men,  twenty 
thousand  killed  on  each  side,  dying  groans,  limbs  flying  in 
the  air,  smoke,  noise,  confusion,  trampling  to  death  under 
horses'  feet,  flight,  pursuit,  victory;  fields  strewed  with 
carcases  left  for  food  to  dogs  and  wolves  and  birds  of  prey ; 
plundering,  stripping,  ravishing,  burning  and  destroying. 
And  to  set  forth  the  valour  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  seen  them  blow  up  a  hundred 
enemies  at  once  in  a  siege,  and  as  many  in  a  ship;  and  beheld 
the  dead  bodies  come  down  in  pieces  from  the  clouds,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  the  spectators. 
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I  was  £t>ing  on  to  more  particulars,  when  my  master  com- 
manded me  silence.  He  s:iid,  whoever  understood  the 
nature  of  Yahoos,  might  easily  believe  it  possible  for  so  vile 
an  animal  to  be  capable  of  every  action  I  had  named,  if  their 
strength  and  cunning  equalled  their  malice.  But  as  my 
discourse  had  increased  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  species, 
so  he  found  it  gave  him  a  disturbance  in  his  mind,  to  which 
he  was  wholly  a  stranger  before.  He  thought  his  ears,  being 
used  to  such  abominable  words,  might  by  degrees  admit 
them  with  less  detestation:  that  although  he  hated  the 
Yahoos  of  this  country,  yet  he  no  more  blamed  them  for 
their  odious  qualities,  than  he  did  a  gnnaijh  (a  bird  of  prey) 
for  its  cruelty,  or  a  sharp  stone  for  cutting  his  hoof.  But 
when  a  creature  pretending  to  reason  could  be  capable  of 
such  enormities,  he  dreaded  lest  the  corruption  of-  that 
faculty  might  be  worse  than  brutality  itself.  He  seemed 
therefore  confident  that,  instead  of  reason,  we  were  only 
possessed  of  some  quality  fitted  to  increase  our  natural  vices; 
as  the  reflection  from  a  troubled  stream  returns  the  image 
of  an  ill-shapen  body,  not  only  larger,  but  more  distorted. 

He  added,  that  he  had  heard  too  much  upon  the  subject 
of  war,  both  in  this  and  some  former  discourses.  There  was 
another  point  which  a  little  perplexed  him  at  present.  I  had 
informed  him  that  some  of  our  crew  left  their  country  on 
account  of  being  ruined  by  law;  that  I  had  already  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  how  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  the  law,  which  was  intended  for 
every  man's  preservation,  should  be  any  man's  ruin.  There- 
fore he  desired  to  be  further  satisfied  what  I  meant  by  law, 
and  what  sort  of  dispensers  thereof  it  could  be  by  whose 
practices  the  property  of  any  person  could  be  lost  instead  of 
being  preserved.  He  added,  he  saw  not  what  great  occasion 
there  could  be  for  this  thing  called  law,  since  all  the 
intentions  and  purposes  of  it  may  be  fully  answered  by 
following  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  which  are 
sufficient  guides  for  a  reasonable  animal,  as  we  pretended 
to  be,  in  showing  us  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  to 
avoid. 

So  the  satire  par.ses  on  to  the  injustice  in  our  law; 
./he  unreason  in  appetite  that  fills  our  bodies  with 
disease;  the  pretences  of  the  doctors;  the  tricks  of 
ministers.  With  these  are  contrasted  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  the  chief  of  these  being 
"  friendship  and  benevolence  .  .  .  and  these  not 
confined  to  particular  objects,  but  universal  to  the 
whole  race."  Swift  said  of  himself  that  he  liked 
Jack  and  Tom  individually,  but  hated  mankind  as  a 
whole.  That  he  did  like  his  friends,  and  that  he 
was  kind  to  the  poor  about  him,  we  know ;  the 
kindliness  is  in  his  book  and  wins  our  children, 
notwithstanding  all  its  bitter  dealing  with  the 
untruth  and  unkindness,  the  turmoil  about  empty 
trifles  and  the  evil  set  up  for  a  good,  that  fills  too 
large  a  part  of  human  life.  Swift's  power  of  intellect 
gave  prominence  to  his  book,  but  his  was  only  one 
of  many  voices,  gathering  year  by  year  in  number 
and  force,  that  were  leading  on  the  thoughts  of  men 
to  a  great  struggle  for  a  higher  life.  In  another 
quarter  of  a  century  Rousseau  was  arguing  that  men 
only  misused  their  brains,  and  that  civilised  man 
had  sunk  below  the  savage ;  and  a  young  forerunner 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  wrote  of  the  world  he 
lived  in,  "  If  a  sage  descended  from  heaven,  and  in 
his  conduct  consulted  only  the  light  of  reason,  he 
would  universally  pass  for  a  fool." 


CHAPTER  X. 

RICHARDSON'S  "CLARISSA  HARLOWE." 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  '  was  fifty-nine  years  old  in  the 
year  1748,  when  he  produced  "Clarissa  Harlowr," 
the  second  and  the  best  of  his  three  novels.  His 
first  novel,  "Pamela,"  had  been  published  in  1740. 
In  it  he  had  given  to  a  servant-girl  the  name  of  one 
of  the  princesses  in  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  the 
humblest,  if  told  simply  and  faithfully,  come  home  to 
all.  The  high-flown  romances  of  the  French  school 
had  already  ceased  to  please.  If  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
and  the  other  stories  by  Defoe  did  not  profess  to  be 
romances,  they  certainly  were  books  of  life  and  ad- 
venture, in  which  the  imagination  of  a  man  of  genius 
worked  its  spells  without  the  figuring  of  sceptres, 
crowns,  or  shepherds'  crooks,  but  by  caring  about 
life  as  it  is. 

The  faults  of  sentiment  in  Richardson's  history  of 
Pamela  Andrewes  set  Henry  Fielding  to  work  on  a 
playful  history  of  another  member  of  the  family, 
"  Joseph  Andrewes,"  and  so  caused  our  greatest 
novelist  to  find  his  strength.  We  are  only  the  more 
obliged  to  Samuel  Richardson  for  that,  though 
Richardson  was  not  grateful  to  Fielding,  for  he  was 
a  worthy  gentleman  who  could  not  understand  a 
laugh  against  himself.  Whatever  the  faults  of  his 
first  novel,  it  found  many  readers.  At  a  time  when 
the  interest  of  men  in  the  real  problems  of  life  was 
deepening,  "  Pamela  "  brought  the  realism  of  Defoe 
into  the  novel  proper.  It  is  true  that  there  was  some- 
thing improper  in  what  good  Mr.  Richardson  would 
have  considered  its  propriety;  but  with  his  "Pamela'' 
Richardson  did  carry  the  novel  fairly  over  from  the 
conventional,  or  fashionable,  to  the  national,  side  of 
English  literature.  He  also  stirred  the  energies  of  a 
stronger  man  than  himself,  who  helped  to  keep  it 
there.  If  Fielding  laughed  at  "  Pamela,"  he  did  not 
laugh  at  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  It  was  Richardson's 
masterpiece,,  and  it  was  followed  in  the  next  year, 
1749,  by  Fielding's  masterpiece,  "  Tom  Jones." 
"  Roderick  Random,"  the  first  novel  of  Tobias 
Smollett,  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  "  Clarissa," 
Smollett's  age  being  in  that  year  twenty-seven, 
Fielding's  age  forty-one,  and  Richardson's,  as  before 
said,  fifty-nine. 

Richardson's  three  novels  represent  life  in  three 
social  grades.  Pamela  was  a  servant,  Clarissa  belonged 
to  the  middle  class,  and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison" — the 
third  novel,  published  in  1753 — was  designed  to  repre- 
sent what  those  times  called  a  "  person  of  quality." 
Forasmuch  as  the  fascinating  hero  in  "  Clarissa  "  was 
a  scoundrel,  admired  by  ladies  who  read  the  book 
because,  as  they  told  the  author,  he  had  given  them 
no  other  hero  to  admire,  Richardson  deliberately  set 
himself  to  paint  in  another  book  a  hero  upon  whom 
ladies  might  dote  judiciously. 

The  eight  volumes  of  "  Clarissa  "  were  all  needed 
to  produce  the  great  effect  which  is  undoubtedly 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader  who  will 
go  steadily  through  them.  Fielding  writes  every 

i  See  iu  this  Library  "  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pp.  288-299. 
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WITH  EICHARDSON  AT  TUNBEIDOE  WELLS.!    (From  a  Sketch  made  tn  1748. ) 


sentence  like  a  master.  Every  page  of  a  book  of  his 
declares  itself,  in  matter  and  style,  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  this  could  not  be  said  of  any  page  of 
a  book  of  Richardson's.  The  strength  of  Richardson 
lay  in  the  intense  occupation  of  his  own  mind  with 
the  persons  of  his  story,  in  the  completeness  of  his 
faith  in  his  own  work,  and  his  devotion  to  it  of  all 
the  powers  that  he  had ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  in  a 
large  kindliness  of  nature,  underlying  a  little  of  the 
formalism  of  his  day  and  tempered  with  the  quiet 
shrewdness  of  a  man  of  business,  so  that  he  had  quick 
sensibilities  and,  as  far  as  his  powers  allowed,  a  clear 
insight  into  life  and  character.  The  people  of  his 
stories  were  real  people  to  him,  and  they  become  real 
to  his  readers.  He  needs  many  touches  to  produce 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  but  all  the  touches 
hit  the  same  mark,  and  at  last  their  force  comes  to 
be  irresistible.  Richardson  was  a  man,  if  one  may 
in  the  face  of  "  Clarissa  "  venture  to  say  so,  without 
genius,  who  produced  effects  that  even  a  man  of 
genius  might  miss  if  he  had  not  that  art  of  giving 
his  whole  mind  to  his  work,  in  which  Richardson 
had  the  strength  of  Anak. 

Clarissa  has  a  lively  and  devoted  friend,  Miss  Anna 
Howe,  who  teases  her  widowed  mother  and  her  formal 
lover,  Mr.  Hickman.  Miss  Howe  is  the  heroine's 
friend  who,  as  in  the  French  tragedies,  serves  to  draw 
out  for  the  reader's  benefit  the  confidences  of  the  heroine. 
The  libertine  hero,  Mr.  Lovelace,  has  also  a  confidential 
friend  in  John  Belford,  Esq. ,  who  is  a  reformed  rake, 
but  in  no  very  active  opposition  to  a  rake  who  is  un- 
reformed.  It  is  Pylade  ami  d'Oreste ;  Cleone  confi- 
dente  d'Hermione ;  Cephise  confidents  d'Andromaque; 
Nearque  ami  de  Polyeucte ;  Stratonice  confidente  de 
Pauline,  &c.  &c.  As  Richardson  tells  all  his  stories 
by  the  way  of  "epistolary  correspondence,"  and  con- 
fidential letters  a.re  inseparable  from  his  plan,  there 
is  more  reason  for  the  device  in  his  case  than  in  the 
French  tragic  drama.  Miss  Anna  Howe  begins  the 
story  by  asking  her  "  dearest  friend  "  for  information 
about  causes  of  a  duel  in  which  Mr.  Lovelace  had 

1  A  coloured  fac-simile  of  the  sketch,  with  Eichardson's  own  MS. 
indication  of  the  persons  represented,  was  given  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  third  volume  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Correspondence  of  Richardson." 
Richardson  himself  is  the  fourth,  counting  from  the  right-hand  side. 
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slightly  wounded  Clarissa's  brother,  and  had  made 
polite  inquiries,  which  were  treated  with  indignity. 

Write  to  me,  therefore,  my  dear,  the  whole  of  your  story 
from  the  time  that  Mr.  Lovelace  was  first  introduced  into 
your  family,  and  particularly  an  account  of  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  your  sister,  about  which  there  are  different 
reports  ;  some  people  scrupling  not  to  insinuate  that  the 
younger  sister  has  stolen  a  lover  from  the  elder  :  and,  pray, 
write  in  so  full  a  manner  as  may  satisfy  those  who  know  not 
so  much  of  your  affairs  as  I  do.  If  anything  unhappy  should 
fall  out  from  the  violence  of  such  spirits  as  you  have  to  deal 
with,  your  account  of  all  things  previous  to  it  will  be  your 
best  justification. 

You  see  what  you  draw  upon  yourself  by  excelling  all 
your  sex  :  every  individual  of  it  who  knows  you,  or  has  heard 
of  you,  seems  to  think  you  answerable  to  her  for  your  con- 
duct in  points  so  very  delicate  and  concerning. 

Every  eye,  in  short,  is  upon  you  with  the  expectation  of 
an  example.  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were  at  liberty  to  pursue 
your  own  methods  ;  all  would  then,  I  dare  say,  be  easy,  and 
honourably  ended;  but  I  dread  your  directors  and  directresses; 
for  your  mother,  admirably  well  qualified  as  she  is  to  lead, 
must  submit  to  be  led.  Your  sister  and  brother  will  certainly 
put  you  out  of  your  course. 

But  this  is  a  point  you  will  not  permit  me  to  expatiate 
upon ;  pardon  me,  therefore,  and  I  have  done.  Yet,  why  should 
I  say  pardon  me,  when  your  concerns  are  my  concerns — when 
your  honour  is  my  honour — when  I  love  you  as  never  woman 
loved  another — and  when  you  have  allowed  of  that  concern 
and  of  that  love,  and  have  for  years,  which  in  persons  so 
young  may  be  called  many,  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  your 
friends,  your  ever  grateful  and  affectionate 

ANNA  HOWE  ? 

Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  copy  of  the  preamble  to  the 
clauses  in  your  grandfather's  will  in  your  favour,  and  allow 
me  to  send  it  to  my  aunt  Harman  ?  She  is  very  desirous  to 
see  it :  yet  your  character  has  so  charmed  her,  that,  though  a 
stranger  to  you  personally,  she  assents  to  the  preference  given 
you  in  that  will,  before  she  knows  the  testator's  reasons  for 
giving  you  that  preference. 

Hereupon  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe  writes  from  Har- 
lowe  Place  ten  letters  to  her  affectionate  friend.  Mr. 
Lovelace,  in  pursuance  of  a  conference  between  Lord 
M.  and  Clarissa's  uncle  Antony,  had  paid  his  respects 
to  Clarissa's  elder  sister  Arabella.  Her  brother  was 
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then,  in  Scotland,  seeing  to  estates  left  him  there, 
with  one  in  Yorkshire,  by  his  generous  godmother  ; 
and  Clarissa  was  at  a  house  left  to  her  by  a  loving 
grandfather,  and  called  "  the  Dairy  House  "  from  a 
dairy  that  he  had  there  fitted  up  for  her  pleasure. 
The  house  was  left  to  her  inspection  once  a  year, 
though  she  had  absolutely  given  the  whole  into  her 
father's  power.  Arabella  was  delighted  with  Mr. 
Lovelace  until  he  distinctly  avoided  speaking  out. 
When  she  was  so  vexed  with  him  that  she  could  at 
the  moment  only  say  no,  he  chose  his  opportunity  for 
making  her  an  offer,  and  with  great  show  of  regret  took 
his  refusal  as  absolute.  When  Lovelace  was  next  in 
the  neighbourhood  he  resumed  acquaintance  with  the 
Harlowes,  saw  Clarissa,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  her.  Lord  M.  offered  on  behalf  of  his  nephew 
for  Clarissa.  Lovelace  was  admitted  by  her  father  to 
the  house  as  suitor,  by  herself  with  indifference ; 
but  Lovelace  drew  her  into  letter-writing.  Then 
came  her  brother  back  from  Scotland,  a  brother  of 
tyrannic  temper,  with  an  old  personal  hatred  towards 
Lovelace.  Brother  and  disappointed  sister  formed 
an  alliance  in  ill-will.  The  visits  of  Lovelace,  of 
whom  evidence  came  to  Clarissa  that  he  was  generous 
and  good-humoured,  but  profligate  in  his  relations  to 
women,  were  discouraged ;  but  Mr.  James  Harlowe, 
Clarissa's  brother,  was  not  content  without  forcing  a 
quarrel  upon  him.  Thus  came  the  duel,  and  the 
wound  in  brother  James's  arm. 


Mr.  Lovelace  for  three  days  together  sent  twice  each  day 
to  inquire  after  my  brother's  health ;  and  although  he  re- 
ceived rude  and  even  shocking  returns,  he  thought  fit  on  the 
fourth  day  to  make  in  person  the  same  inquiries,  and  re- 
ceived still  greater  incivilities  from  my  two  uncles,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  both  there.  My  father  also  was  held  by  force 
from  going  to  him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  although  he 
had  the  gout  upon  him. 

I  fainted  away  with  terror,  seeing  every  one  so  violent, 
and  hearing  Mr.  Lovelace  swear  that  he  would  not  depart 
till  he  had  made  my  uncles  ask  his  pardon  for  the  indignities 
he  had  received  at  their  hands  ;  a  door  being  held  fast  locked 
between  him  and  them.  My  mother  all  the  time  was  praying 
and  struggling  to  withhold  my  father  in  the  great  parlour. 
Meanwhile,  my  sister,  who  had  treated  Mr.  Lovelace  with 
virulence,  came  in  to  me,  and  insulted  me  as  fast  as  I  recovered. 
But  when  Mr.  Lovelace  was  told  how  ill  I  was,  he  departed ; 
nevertheless  vowing  revenge. 

He  was  ever  a  favourite  with  our  domestics.  His  bounty 
to  them,  and  having  always  something  facetious  to  say  to 
each,  had  made  them  all  of  his  party ;  and  on  this  occasion 
they  privately  blamed  everybody  else,  and  reported  his  calm 
and  gentlemanly  behaviour  (till  the  provocations  given  him 
ran  very  high)  in  auch  favourable  terms,  that  those  reports, 
and  my  apprehensions  of  the  consequence  of  this  treatment, 
induced  me  to  read  a  letter  he  sent  me  that  night,  and,  it 
being  written  in  the  most  respectful  terms  (offering  to  submit 
the  whole  to  my  decision,  and  to  govern  himself  entirely  by 
my  will),  to  answer  it  some  days  after. 

To  this  unhappy  necessity  was  owing  our  renewed  corre- 
spondence, as  I  may  call  it ;  yet  I  did  not  write  till  I  had 
informed  myself  from  Mr.  Symmes's  brother  that  he  was 
really  insulted  into  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword,  by  my 
brother's  repeatedly  threatening  (upon  his  excusing  himself 
out  of  regard  to  me)  to  brand  him  if  he  did  not ;  and,  by  all 


the  inquiry  I  could  make,  that  he  was  again  the  sufferer  from 
my  uncles  in  a  more  violent  manner  than  I  have  related. 

The  same  circumstances  were  related  to  my  father  an<J 
other  relations  by  Mr.  Symmes ;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  in 
making  themselves  parties  to  the  quarrel  either  to  retract  or 
forgive ;  and  I  was  forbidden  to  correspond  with  him,  or  to 
be  seen  a  moment  in  his  company. 

One  thing,  however,  I  can  say,  but  that  in  confidence, 
because  my  mother  commanded  me  not  to  mention  it :  that, 
expressing  her  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  she  told  me  she  would  leave 
it  to  my  prudence  to  do  all  I  could  to  prevent  the  impending 
mischief  on  one  side. 

Then  followed  home  persecution  of  Clarissa,  and 
there  was  an  intolerable  Mr.  Solmes  to  be  forced 
upon  her.  She  was  kept  close  prisoner  in  the  house, 
and  corresponded  with  her  dear  Miss  Howe  only  by 
a  secret  device.  Beset  by  home  afflictions,  the  cruelty 
of  her  brother,  the  scorn  of  her  sister,  the  hard 
determination  of  her  father,  the  weak  distresses  of 
a  mother  who  had  no  will  of  her  own,  and  by  the 
steady  devices  of  Lovelace,  when  danger  of  Mr. 
Solmes  was  pressing  close  upon  her,  Clarissa  quitted 
home,  and  trusted  herself  to  the  honourable  friendship 
of  Robert  Lovelace.  This  point  is  reached  only,  by 
slow  degrees,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
Having  been  driven  in  a  coach  and  six  to  St.  Albans, 
where  they  arrived  only  as  day  shut  in,  Clarissa 
writes  to  her  friend  : 

I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  several  times  by  the  way. 
With  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  "  God  protect  me  !"  said  I 
often  to  myself — "  Can  it  be  I  that  am  here ! " — My  eyes 
running  over,  and  my  heart  ready  to  burst  with  sighs  as  in- 
voluntary as  my  flight. 

How  different,  how  inexpressibly  different,  the  gay  wretch ; 
visibly  triumphing  (as  I  could  not  but  construe  his  almost 
rapturous  joy)  in  the  success  of  his  arts !  But  overflowing 
with  complimental  flourishes,  yet  respectfully  distant  his 
address,  all  the  way  we  flew  ;  for  that  rather  than  galloping, 
was  the  motion  of  the  horses,  which  took,  as  I  believe,  a 
round-about  way,  to  prevent  being  traced. 

I  have  reason  to  think  there  were  other  horsemen  at  his 
devotion,  three  or  four  different  persons,  above  the  rank  of 
servants,  galloping  by  us  now  and  then  on  each  side  of  the 
chariot ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  I  had  too  much 
grief,  mingled  with  indignation,  notwithstanding  all  his 
blandishments,  to  ask  any  questions  about  them,  or  anything 
else. 

Think,  my  dear,  what  were  my  thoughts  on  alighting  from 
the  chariot ;  having  no  attendant  of  my  own  sex ;  no  clothes 
but  what  I  had  on,  and  those  little  suited  for  such  a  journey 
as  I  had  already  taken,  and  was  still  to  take :  neither  hood 
nor  hat,  nor  anything  but  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck 
and  shoulders.  Fatigued  to  death,  my  mind  still  more 
fatigued  than  my  body,  and  in  such  a  foam  the  horses,  that 
every  one  in  the  inn  we  put  up  at  guessed  (they  could  not  do 
otherwise)  that  I  was  a  young  giddy  creature  who  had  run 
away  from  her  friends.  This  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  their 
whispering  and  gaping,  more  of  the  people  of  the  house  also 
coming  in  by  turns  than  were  necessary  for  the  attendance. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  whom  he  sent  in  to  me,  showed 
me  another  apartment,  and,  seeing  me  ready  to  faint,  brought 
me  hartshorn  and  water ;  and  then,  upon  my  desiring  to  be 
left  alone  for  half-an-hour,  retired :  for  I  found  my  heart  ready 
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to  burst,  on  revolving  everything  in  my  thoughts.  And  the 
moment  she  was  gone,  fastening  the  door,  I  threw  myself 
into  an  old  great  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  flood  of 
tears,  which  a  little  relieved  me. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  sooner  than  I  wished,  sent  up  the  gentle- 
woman, who  pressed  me,  in  his  name,  to  admit  my  brother, 
or  to  come  down  to  him,  for  he  had  told  her  I  was  his  sister, 
and  that  he  had  brought  me,  against  my  will,  and  without 
warning,  from  a  friend's  house,  where  I  had  been  all  the 
winter,  in  order  to  pi-event  my  marrying  against  the  consent 
of  my  friends,  to  whom  he  was  now  conducting  me  :  and 
that,  having  given  me  no  time  for  a  travelling-dress,  I  was 
greatly  offended  at  him. 

So,  my  dear,  your  frank,  your  open-hearted  friend,  was 
forced  to  countenance  this  tale,  which  indeed  suited  me  the 
better,  because  I  was  unable  for  some  time  to  talk,  speak,  or 
look  up  ;  and  so  my  dejection  and  grief  and  silence  might 
very  well  pass  before  the  gentlewoman  and  her  niece  who 
attended  me,  as  a  fit  of  sullenness. 

The  room  I  was  in  being  a  bed-chamber,  I  chose  to  go 
down,  at  his  repeated  message,  attended  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  to  that  in  which  he  was.  He  approached  me  with 
great  respect,  yet  not  exceeding  a  brotherly 'politeness,  where 
a  brother  is  polite  ;  and,  calling  me  his  dearest  sister,  asked 
after  the  state  of  my  mind,  and  hoped  I  would  forgive  him ; 
for  never  brother  half  so  well  loved  a  sister,  as  he  me. 

A  wretch !  How  naturally  did  he  fall  into  the  character, 
although  I  was  so  much  out  of  mine ! 

Unthinking  creatures  have  some  comfort  in  the  shortness 
of  their  views,  in  their  unapprehensiveness,  and  that  they 
penetrate  not  beyond  the  present  moment ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  unthinking !  But,  for  a  person  of  my  thoughtful  dispo- 
sition, who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  forward,  as  well  to 
the  possible  as  to  the  probable,  what  comfort  can  I  have  in 
my  reflections  ? 

But  let  me  give  you  the  particulars  of  our  conversation  a 
little  before  and  after  our  supper- time,  joining  both  in  one. 

When  we  were  alone,  he  besought  me  (I  cannot  say  but 
with  all  the  tokens  of  a  passionate  and  respectful  tenderness) 
to  be  better  reconciled  to  myself  and  to  him ;  he  repeated  all 
the  vows  of  honour  and  inviolable  affection  that  he  ever 
made  me  ;  he  promised  to  be  wholly  governed  by  me  in  every 
future  step.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  leave  to  propose, 
whether  I  chose  to  set  out  next  day  to  either  of  his  aunts  ? 

I  was  silent.     I  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor  what  to  do. 

Whether  I  chose  to  have  private  lodgings  procured  for  me, 
in  either  of  those  ladies'  neighbourhood,  as  were  once  my 
thoughts  ? 

I  was  still  silent. 

Whether  I  chose  to  go  to  either  of  Lord  M.'s  seats  ;  that 
of  Berks,  or  that  in  the  county  we  were  in  ? 

In  lodgings,  I  said,  anywhere,  where  he  was  not  to  be. 

He  had  promised  this,  he  owned,  and  he  would  religiously 
keep  to  his  word,  as  soon  as  he  found  all  danger  of  pursuit 
over,  and  that  I  was  settled  to  my  mind.  But,  if  the  place 
were  indifferent  to  me,  London  was  the  safest,  and  the  most 
private  ;  and  his  relations  should  all  visit  me  there,  the 
moment  I  thought  fit  to  admit  them.  His  cousin  Charlotte 
particularly  should  attend  me,  as  my  companion,  if  I  would 
accept  of  her,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  abroad.  Mean- 
time would  I  go  to  Lady  Betty  Lawrance's  (Lady  Sarah  was 
a  melancholy  woman  !),  I  should  be  the  most  welcome  guest 
she  ever  received. 

I  told  him  I  wished  not  to  go  (immediately,  however,  and 
in  the  frame  I  was  in,  and  likely  not  to  be  out  of)  to  any  of 
his  relations ;  that  my  reputation  was  concerned  to  have  him 
absent  from  me  ;  that,  if  I  were  in  some  private  lodging,  the 


meaner  the  less  to  bo  suspected  (as  it  would  be  known  tliat  I 
went  away  by  his  means,  and  he  would  be  supposed  to  have 
provided  mo  handsome  accommodations),  it  would  be  most 
suitable  both  to  my  mind  and  to  my  situation.  That  thU 
might  be  best,  I  should  think,  in  the  country  for  me;  in 
town  for  him.  And  no  matter  how  soon  he  was  known  to  be 
there. 

If  ho  might  deliver  his  opinion,  he  said,  it  was,  that  sinco 
I  declined  going  to  any  of  his  relations,  London  was  the  only 
place  in  the  world  to  be  private  in.  Every  new-comer  in  a 
country  town  or  village  excited  a  curiosity  :  a  person  of  my 
figure  (and  many  compliments  he  made  me)  would  excite  more. 
Even  messages  and  letters,  where  none  used  to  be  brought, 
would  occasion  inquiry.  He  had  not  provided  a  lodging  any- 
where, supposing  I  would  choose  to  go  either  to  London, 
where  accommodations  of  that  sort  might  be  fixed  upon  in  an 
hour's  time,  or  to  Lady  Betty's ;  or  to  Lord  M.'s  Hertford- 
shire seat,  where  was  the  housekeeper,  an  excellent  woman, 
Mrs.  Greme,  such  another  as  my  Norton. 

To  be  sure,  I  said,  if  I  were  pursued,  it  would  be  in  their 
first  passion  ;  and  some  one  of  his  relations'  houses  would  be 
the  place  they  would  expect  to  find  me  at — I  knew  not  what 
to  do. 

Myv  pleasure  should  determine  him,  he  said,  be  it  what  it 
would.  Only  that  I  were  safe,  was  all  that  he  was  solicitous 
about.  He  had  lodgings  in  town,  but  he  did  not  offer  to 
propose  them.  He  knew  I  would  have  more  objections  to  go 
to  them,  than  I  could  have  to  go  to  Lord  M.'s,  or  to  Lady 
Betty's. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  I  replied,  with  such  an  indignation  in  my 
manner  as  made  him  run  over  with  professions  that  he  was 
far  from  proposing  them,  or  wishing  for  my  acceptance  of 
them.  And  again  he  repeated,  that  my  honour  and  safety 
were  all  he  was  solicitous  about ;  assuring  me  that  my  will 
should  be  a  law  to  him  in  every  particular. 

I  was  too  peevish,  and  too  much  afflicted,  and  indeed  too 
much  incensed  against  him,  to  take  well  anything  he  said. 

I  thought  myself,  I  said,  extremely  unhappy.  I  knew  not 
what  to  determine  upon :  my  reputation  now,  no  doubt,  ut- 
terly ruined.  Destitute  of  clothes  ;  unfit  to  be  seen  by  any- 
body ;  my  very  indigence,  as  I  might  call  it,  proclaiming  my 
folly  to  every  one  who  saw  me,  who  would  suppose  that  I  had 
been  taken  at  advantage,  or  had  given  an  undue  one,  and 
had  no  power  over  either  my  will  or  my  actions  i-  That  I 
could  not  but  think  I  had  been  dealt  artfully  with  ;  that  he 
had  seemed  to  have  taken,  what  he  might  suppose,  the  just 
measure  of  my  weakness,  founded  on  my  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  that  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for  meeting  him  ; 
that  my  heart  bled  for  the  distresses  of  my  father  and  mother, 
on  this  occasion ;  that  I  would  give  the  world,  and  all  my 
hopes  in  it,  to  have  been  still  in  my  father's  house,  whatever 
had  been  my  usage  ;  that,  let  him  protest  and  vow  what  he 
would,  I  saw  something  low  and  selfish  in  his  love,  that  he 
could  study  to  put  a  young  creature  upon  making  such  a 
sacrifice  of  her  duty  and  conscience  ;  when  a  person,  actuated 
by  a  generous  love,  must  seek  to  oblige  the  object  of  it,  in 
everything  essential  to  her  honour  and  to  her  peace  of  mind. 

He  was  very  attentive  to  all  I  said,  never  offering  to  in- 
terrupt me  once.  His  answer  to  every  article,  almost  metho- 
dically, showed  his  memory. 

What  I  had  said,  he  told  me,  had  made  him  very  grave, 
and  he  would  answer  accordingly. 

He  was  grieved  at  his  heart,  to  find  that  he  had  so  little 
share  in  my  favour  or  confidence. 

As  to  my  reputation  (he  must  be  very  sincere  with  me) ; 
that  could  not  suffer  half  so  much  by  the  step  I  so  greatly 
regretted  to  have  taken,  as  by  the  confinement,  and  equally 
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foolish  and  unjust  treatment  I  had  met  with  from  my  rela- 
tions :  that  every  mouth  was  full  of  blami  of  them,  of  my 
brother  and  sister  particularly,  and  of  wonder  at  my 
patience ;  that  he  must  repeat  what  he  had  written  to  me  he 
believed  more  than  once,  that  my  friends  themselves  expected 
that  I  should  take  a  proper  opportunity  to  free  myself  from 
their  persecutions  ;  why  else  did  they  confine  me  ?  That  my 
exalted  character,  as  he  called  it,  would  still  bear  me  out 
with  those  who  knew  me  ;  who  knew  my  brother's  and  sister's 
motives ;  and  who  knew  the  wretch  they  were  for  compelling 
me  to  have. 

With  regard  to  clothes ;  who,  as  matters  were  circum- 
stanced, could  expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  away  any 
others  than  those  I  had  on  at  the  time  ?  For  present  use  to 
wear,  all  the  ladies  of  his  family  would  take  a  pride  to  supply 
me :  for  future,  the  product  of  the  best  looms,  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout  the  world,  were  at  my  command. 

If  I  wanted  money,  as  no  doubt  I  must,  he  should  be  proud 
to  supply  me :  would  to  Heaven  he  might  presume  to  hope 
there  were  but  one  interest  between  us ! 

And  then  he  would  fain  have  had  me  to  accept  of  a  Bank 
note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  unawares  to  me,  he  put 
into  my  hand,  but  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  refused  with 
warmth. 

.  He  was  inexpressibly  grieved  and  surprised,  he  said,  to 
hear  me  say  he  had  acted  artfully  by  me.  He  came  provided, 
according  to  my  confirmed  appointment  (a  wretch  to  upbraid 
me  thus  !),  to  redeem  me  from  my  persecutors,  and  little  ex- 
pected a  change  of  sentiment,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
much  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  me,  as  he  had  met  with  ;  that 
perhaps  I  might  think  his  offer  to  go  into  the  garden  with 
me,  and  to  face  my  assembled  relations,  was  a  piece  of  art 
only ;  but  that  if  I  did,  I  wronged  him,  since  to  this  hour, 
seeing  my  excessive  uneasiness,  he  wished  with  all  his  soul  he 
had  been  permitted  to  accompany  me  in.  It  was  always  his 
maxim  to  brave  a  threatened  danger.  Threateners,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  force  their  threats,  were 
seldom  to  be  feared.  But  had  he  been  assured  of  a  private 
stab,  or  of  as  many  death's  wounds  as  there  were  persons 
in  my  family  (made  desperate  as  he  should  have  been  by  my 
return),  he  would  have  attended  me  into  the  house. 

So,  my  dear,  what  I  have  to  do  is  to  hold  myself  inex- 
cusable for  meeting  such  a  determined  and  audacious  spirit, 
that's  all  !  I  have  hardly  any  question  now,  but  that  he 
would  have  contrived  some  wicked  stratagem  or  other  to  have 
got  me  away,  had  I  met  him  at  a  midnight  hour,  as  once  or 
twice  I  had  thoughts  to  do ;  and  that  would  have  been  more 
terrible  still. 

He  concluded  this  part  of  his  talk  with  saying  that  he 
doubted  not,  but  that  had  he  attended  me  in,  he  should  have 
come  off  in  every  one's  opinion  so  well,  that  he  should  have 
general  leave  to  renew  his  visits. 

He  went  on — He  must  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  me,  that  he 
should  have  paid  a  visit  of  this  kind  (but  indeed  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  trusty  friends)  had  I  not  met  him,  and  that 
very  afternoon  too;  for  he  could  not  tamely  let  the  dreadful 
Wednesday  come  without  making  some  effort  to  change  their 
determinations. 

What,  my  dear,  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  man  ! 

That  therefore  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  he  had 
reason  to  wish  that  a  disease  so  desperate  had  been  attempted 
to  be  overcome  by  as  desperate  a  remedy.  "  We  all  know," 
said  ho,  "  that  great  ends  are  sometimes  brought  about  by  the 
very  means  by  which  they  are  endeavoured  to  be  frustrated." 

'•  My  present  situation,  I  am  sure,"  thought  I,  "  affords  a 
ead  evidence  of  this  truth." 

I  was  silent  all  this  time.     My  blame  was  indeed  turned 


inward.  Sometimes,  too,  I  was  half -frighted  at  his  auda- 
ciousness :  at  others,  had  the  less  inclination  to  interrupt  him, 
being  excessively  fatigued,  and  my  spirits  sunk  to  nothing, 
with  the  view  even  of  the  best  prospects  with  such  a  man. 

This  gave  him  opportunity  to  proceed ;  and  that  he  did, 
assuming  a  still  more  serious  air. 

As  to  what  further  remained  for  him  to  say,  in  answer  to 
what  I  had  said,  he  hoped  I  would  pardon  him  ;  but,  upon  his 
soul,  he  was  concerned,  infinitely  concerned,  he  repeated  (his 
colour  and  his  voice  rising),  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
observe,  how  much  I  chose  rather  to  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  Solmes's  wife,  than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  a 
man  who,  I  must  forgive  him,  had  been  as  much  insulted  on 
my  account  as  I  had  been  on  his — who  had  watched  my  com- 
mands. "  And  (pardon  me,  madam)  every  changeable  motion 
of  your  pen,  all  hours,  in  all  weathers,  and  with  a  cheerfulness 
and  ardour,  that  nothing  but  the  most  faithful  and  obsequious 
passion  could  inspire." 

I  now,  my  dear,  began  to  revive  into  a  little  more  warmth 
of  attention. 

"  And  all,  madam,  for  what  ?  "  How  I  stared !  for  he 
stopped  then  a  moment  or  two.  "  Only,"  went  he  on,  "to 
prevail  upon  you  to  free  yourself  from  ungenerous  and  base 
oppression — " 

"  Sir,  sir !  "  indignantly  said  I. 

"  Hear  me  but  out,  dearest  madam  !  My  heart  is  full — I 
must  speak  what  I  have  to  say.  To  be  told  (for  your  words- 
are  yet  in  my  ears,  and  at  my  heart !)  that  you  would  give 
the  world,  and  all  your  hopes  in  it,  to  have  been  still  in  your 
cruel  and  gloomy  father's  house — ' 

' '  Not  a  word,  sir,  against  my  father !  I  will  not  bear 
that." 

"  Whatever  had  been  your  usage :  and  you  have  a 
credulity,  madam,  against  all  probability,  if  you  believe  you 
should  have  avoided  being  Solmes's  wife.  That  I  have  put 
you  upon  sacrificing  your  duty  and  conscience.  Yet,  dearest 
creature  !  see  you  not  the  contradiction  that  your  warmth  of 
temper  surprised  you  into,  when  the  reluctance  you  showed 
to  the  last  to  leave  your  persecutors  has  cleared  your  con- 
science from  the  least  reproach  of  this  sort  ?  " 

"0  sir !  sir !  are  you  so  critical  then  ?  Are  you  so  light 
in  your  anger,  as  to  dwell  upon  words  ?  " 

Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  since  thought  that  his  anger  was 
not  owing  to  that  sudden  impetus  which  cannot  be  easily 
bridled,  but  rather  was  a  sort  of  manageable  anger,  let  loose 
to  intimidate  me. 

"  Forgive  me,  madam — I  have  just  done.  Have  I  not,  in 
your  own  opinion,  hazarded  my  life  to  redeem  you  from  oppres- 
sion ?  Yet  is  not  my  reward  after  all  precarious  ?  For,  madam, 
have  you  not  conditioned  with  me  (and  hard  as  the  condition 
is,  most  sacredly  will  I  observe  it)  that  all  my  hope  must  be 
remote  ?  That  you  are  determined  to  have  it  in  your  power 
to  favour  or  reject  me  totally,  as  you  please  ?  " 

See,  my  dear !  in  every  respect  my  condition  changed  for 
the  worse !  Is  it  in  my  power  to  take  your  advice,  if  I 
should  think  it  ever  so  right  to  take  it  ? 

"  And  have  you  not  furthermore  declared,"  proceeded  he, 
"  that  you  will  engage  to  renounce  me  for  ever,  if  your  friends 
insist  upon  that  cruel  renunciation,  as  the  terms  of  being  re- 
conciled to  you  ? 

"  But  nevertheless,  madam,  all  the  merit  of  having  saved 
you  from  an  odious  compulsion  shall  be  mine.  I  glory  in  it, 
though  I  were  to  lose  you  for  ever.  As  I  see  I  am  but  too 
likely  to  do  from  your  present  displeasure,  and  especially, 
if  your  friends  insist  upon  the  terms  you  are  ready  to  comply 
with. 

"  That  you  are  your  own  mistress,  through  my  means,  is, 
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I  repeat,  my  boast.  As  such,  I  humbly  implore  your  favour 
— and  that  only  upon  the  conditions  I  have  yielded  to  hope 
for  it — as  I  do  now  thus  humbly  "  (the  proud  wretch  falling 
on  one  knee)  "  your  forgiveness,  for  so  long  detaining  your  car, 
and  for  all  the  plain-dealing  that  my  undesigning  heart  would 
not  be  denied  to  utter  by  my  lips." 

"  0  sir,  pray  rise  !  Let  the  obliged  kneel,  if  one  of  us  must 
kneel !  But,  nevertheless,  proceed  not  in  this  strain,  I  beseech 
you.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  mo  ;  but 
had  you  let  me  know  in  time,  that  you  expected  to  be  re- 
warded for  it  at  the  price  of  my  duty,  I  should  have  spared 
you  much  of  it. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to  depreciate  merit  so  extraordi- 
nary. But  let  me  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  forbidden 
correspondence  I  was  teased  by  you  into,  and  which  I  had 
not  continued  (every  letter,  for  many  letters,  intended  to  be 
the  last)  but  because  I  thought  you  a  sufferer  from  my 
friends,  I  had  not  been  either  confined  or  ill-treated,  nor 
would  my  brother's  low-meant  violencehave  had  a  foundation 
to  work  upon. 

"  I  am  far  from  thinking  my  case  would  have  been  so  very 
desperate  as  you  imagine,  had  I  stayed.  My  father  loved  me 
in  his  heart :  he  would  not  see  me  before ;  and  I  wanted  only 
to  see  him,  and  to  be  heard  ;  and  a  delay  of  his  sentence  was 
the  least  thing  I  expected  from  the  trial  I  was  to  stand. 

"  You  are  boasting  of  your  merits,  sir;  let  merit  be  your 
boast ;  nothing  else  can  attract  me.  If  personal  considera- 
tions had  principal  weight  with  me,  either  in  Solmes's  dis- 
favour, or  in  your  favour,  I  should  despise  myself;  if  you 
value  yourself  upon  them,  in  preference  to  the  person  of  the 
poor  Solmes,  I  shall  despise  you  ! 

"  You  may  glory  in  your  fancied  merits  in  getting  me 
away ;  but  the  cause  of  your  glory,  I  tell  you  plainly,  is  my 
shame. 

"  Make  to  yourself  a  title  to  my  regard,  which  I  can  better 
approve  of,  or  else  you  will  not  have  so  much  merit  with  me 
as  you  have  with  yourself. 

"  But  here,  sir,  like  the  first  pair  (I,  at  least,  driven  out 
of  my  paradise),  are  we  recriminating.  No  more  shall  you 
need  to  tell  me  of  your  sufferings  and  your  merits  !  your  all 
hours  and  all  weathers !  for  1  will  bear  them  in  memory  as 
long  as  I  live ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  for  me  to  reward  them, 
be  ever  ready  to  own  the  obligation.  All  that  I  desire  of  you 
now  is,  to  leave  it  to  myself  to  seek  for  some  private  abode  : 
to  take  the  chariot  with  you  to  London  or  elsewhere.  And, 
if  I  have  any  further  occasion  for  your  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, I  will  signify  it  to  you,  and  be  still  further  obliged  to 
you." 

"  You  are  warm,  my  dearest  life  !  But  indeed  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  Had  I  any  views  unworthy  of  my  faithful 
love  for  you,  I  should  not  have  been  so  honest  in  my 
declarations." 

Then  he  began  again  to  vow  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 
But  I  took  him  up  short.  "  I  am  willing  to  believe  you, 
sir.  It  would  be  insupportable  but  to  suppose  there  were 
•  a  necessity  for  such  solemn  declarations."  (At  this  he  seemed 
to  collect  himself,  as  I  may  say,  into  a  little  more  circum- 
spection.) "  If  I  thought  there  were,  I  would  not  sit  with  you 
here,  in  a  public  inn,  I  assure  you,  although  cheated  hither, 
as  far  as  I  know,  by  methods  (you  must  excuse  me,  sir)  which 
but  to  suspect,  will  hardly  let  me  have  patience  either  with 
you  or  with  myself.  But  no  more  of  this  just  now  :  let  me, 
[  beseech  you,  good  sir,"  bowing  (I  was  very  angry),  "  let 
me  only  know  whether  you  intend  to  leave  me,  or  whether  I 
have  only  escaped  from  one  confinement  to  another  ?  " 

"  Cheated  hither,  as  far  as  I  know,  madam !  Let  you  know 
(and  with  that  air  too,  charming,  though  grievous  to  my 


heart !)  if  you  have  only  escaped  from  one  confinement  to 
another — amazing !  perfectly  amazing !  and  can  there  be  a 
necessity  for  me  to  answer  this  ?  You  are  absolutely  your 
own  mistress.  It  were  very  strange  if  you  were  not.  Tho 
moment  you  are  in  a  place  of  safety  I  will  leave  you.  To 
one  condition  only  give  me  leave  to  beg  your  consent :  it  is 
this,  that  you  will  be  pleased,  now  you  are  so  entirely  in 
your  own  power,  to  renew  a  promise  voluntarily  made  before  ; 
voluntarily,  or  I  would  not  now  presume  to  request  it ;  for 
although  I  would  not  be  thought  capable  of  growing  upon 
concession,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  losing  the  ground 
your  goodness  had  given  me  room  to  hope  I  had  gained ;  that 
make  up  how  you  please  with  your  relations,  you  will  never 
marry  any  other  man,  while  I  am  living  and  single,  unless 
I  should  be  so  wicked  as  to  give  new  cause  for  hi^li 
displeasure." 

"  I  hesitate  not  to  confirm  this  promise,  sir,  upon  your 
own  condition.  In  what  manner  do  you  expect  me  to  confirm 
it?" 

"  Only,  madam,  by  your  word." 

"  Then  I  never  will." 

He  had  the  assurance  (I  was  now  in  his  power)  to  salute  me 
as  a  sealing  of  my  promise,  as  he  called  it.  His  motion  was 
so  sudden  that  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  It  would  have  looked 
affected  to  be  very  angry  ;  yet  I  could  not  be  pleased,  consi- 
dering this  as  a  leading  freedom  from  a  spirit  so  audacious 
and  encroaching,  and  he  might  see  that  I  was  not. 

He  passed  all  that  by  with  an  air  peculiar  to  himself — 
"  Enough,  enough,  dearest  madam !  And  now  let  me  beg  of 
you  but  to  conquer  this  dreadful  uneasiness,  which  gives  me 
to  apprehend  too  much  for  my  jealous  love  to  bear  ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  whole  endeavour  to  deserve  your  favour,  and  to 
make  you  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  as  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  men." 

I  broke  from  him  to  write  to  you  my  preceding  letter  ;  but 
refused  to  send  it  by  his  servant,  as  I  told  you.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  helped  me  to  a  messenger,  who  was  to  carry 
what  you  should  give  him  to  Lord  M.'s  seat  in  Hertfordshire, 
directed  for  Mrs.  Greme,  the  housekeeper  there.  And  early 
in  the  morning,  for  fear  of  pursuit,  we  were  to  set  out  that 
way  :  and  there  he  proposed  to  exchange  the  chariot-and-six 
for  a  chaise-and-pair  of  his  own,  which  he  had  at  that  seat, 
as  it  would  be  a  less-noticed  conveyance. 

I  looked  over  my  little  stock  of  money,  and  found  it  to  be 
no  more  than  seven  guineas  and  some  silver :  the  rest  of  my 
stock  was  but  fifty  guineas,  and  that  five  more  than  I  thought 
it  was,  when  my  sister  challenged  me  as  to  the  sum  I  had  by 
me ;  and  those  I  left  in  my  escritoire,  little  intending  to  go 
away  with  him. 

Indeed,  my  case  abounds  with  a  shocking  number  of  indeli- 
cate circumstances.  Among  the  rest,  I  was  forced  to  account 
to  him,  who  knew  I  could  have  no  clothes  but  what  I  had  on, 
how  I  came  to  have  linen  with  you  (for  he  could  not  but 
know  I  sent  for  it),  lest  he  should  imagine  I  had  an  early 
design  to  go  away  with  him,  and  made  that  a  pail  of  the 
preparation. 

He  most  heartily  wished,  he  said,  for  my  mind's  sake,  that 
your  mother  would  have  afforded  me  her  protection  ;  and  de- 
livered himself  upon  this  subject  with  equal  freedom  and 
concern. 

There  are,  my  dear  Miss  Howe,  a  multitude  of  punctilios 
and  decorums,  which  a  young  creature  must  dispense  with, 
who,  in  a  situation  like  mine,  makes  a  man  the  intimate  at- 
tendant of  her  person.  I  could  now,  I  think,  give  twenty 
reasons  stronger  than  any  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  why 
women  of  the  least  delicacy  should  never  think  of  incurring 
the  danger  and  disgrace  of  taking  the  step  I  have  been  drawn 
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in  to  take  but  with  horror  and  aversion,  and  why  they 
should  look  upon  the  man  who  shall  tempt  them  to  it  as  the 
vilest  and  most  selfish  of  seducers. 

Near  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  Lovelace,  while 
plotting  and  half-defending  himself  to  his  friend 
Belford,  thus  sums  up  his  aim  : 

Robert  Lovelace,  a  notorious  woman-eater,  makes  his 
addresses  in  an  honourable  way  to  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe,  a 
young  lady  of  the  highest  merit — fortunes  on  both  sides  out 
of  the  question. 

After  encouragement  given,  he  is  insulted  by  her  violent 
brother,  who  thinks  it  his  interest  to  discountenance  the 
match ;  and  who  at  last,  challenging  him,  is  obliged  to  take 
his  worthless  life  at  his  hands. 

The  family  much  enraged,  as  if  he  had  taken  the  life 
he  gave,  insult  him  personally,  and  find  out  an  odious  lover 
for  the  young  lady. 

To  avoid  a  forced  marriage,  she  is  prevailed  upon  to  take 
a  step  which  throws  her  into  Mr.  Lovelace's  protection. 

Yet,  disclaiming  any  passion  for  him,  she  repeatedly 
offers  to  renounce  him  for  ever,  if,  on  that  condition,  her 
relations  will  receive  her,  and  free  her  from  the  addresses  of 
the  man  she  hates. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and,  as  some  say, 
of  great  pride,  thinks  himself  under  very  little  obligation  to 
her  on  this  account ;  and  not  being  naturally  fond  of  mar- 
riage, and  having  so  much  reason  to  hate  her  relations, 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  her  to  live  with  him,  what  he 
calls  the  life  of  honour;  and  at  last,  by  stratagem,  art,  and 
contrivance,  prevails. 

He  resolves  never  to  marry  any  other  woman,  takes  a 
pride  to  have  her  called  by  his  name — a  church-rite  all  the 
difference  between  them— treats  her  with  deserved  tender- 
ness. Nobody  questions  their  marriage  but  those  proud 
relations  of  hers,  whom  he  wishes  to  question  it.  Every  year 
a  charming  boy.  Fortunes  to  support  the  increasing  family 
with  splendour.  A  tender  father.  Always  a  warm  friend 
a  generous  landlord,  and  a  punctual  paymaster.  Now  and 
then,  however,  perhaps,  indulging  with  a  new  object,  in  order 
to  bring  him  back  with  greater  delight  to  his  charming 
Clarissa.  His  only  fault,  love  of  the  sex,  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  women  say  will  cure  itself.  Defensible  thus  far, 
that  he  breaks  no  contracts  by  his  rovings. 

And  what  is  there  so  very  greatly  amiss,  as  the  world  goes, 
in  all  this  ? 

Let  me  aver  that  there  are  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
who  have  worse  stories  to  tell  than  this  would  appear  to  be, 
had  I  not  interested  thee  in  the  progress  to  my  great  end. 

_  In  the  power  of  a  libertine,  Clarissa  retained  a 
dignity  of  innocence  that  shielded  her  in  all  dangers. 
She  was  in  all  her  sorrows  stronger  than  Love- 
lace. From  a  house  in  which  she  had  been  plotted 
against,  with  a  surrounding  of  evil  women,  she 
escaped  to  Hampsteacl  Heath,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
Upper  Flask  Walk  with  Mrs.  Moore.  Lovelace's 
man,  Will  Summers,  tracked  her,  and  Lovelace  thus 
tells  how  he  found  his  way  to  Mrs.  Moore's,  after 
disguising  himself  at  a  tap-house  : 

Will  told  them,  before  I  came,  that  his  lady  was  but  lately 
married  to  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  world ;  but  that 
he  being  very  gay  and  lively,  she  was  mortal  jealous  of  him ; 
and  in  a  fit  of  that  sort,  had  eloped  from  him.  For  although 


she  loved  him  dearly,  and  he  doted  upon  her  (as  well  he 
might,  since,  as  they  had  seen,  she  was  the  finest  creature 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon),  yet  she  was  apt  to  be  very 
wilful  and  sullen,  if  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  say  so — but 
truth  was  truth ; — and  if  she  could  not  have  her  own  way  in 
everything,  would  be  for  leaving  him.  That  she  had  three 
or  four  times  played  his  master  such  tricks ;  but  with  all  the 
virtue  and  innocence  in  the  world  ;  running  away  to  an  in- 
timate friend  of  hers,  who,  though  a  young  lady  of  honour, 
was  but  too  indulgent  to  her  in  this  her  only  failing ;  for 
which  reason  his  master  had  brought  her  to  London  lodgings, 
their  usual  residence  being  in  the  country ;  and  that,  on  his 
refusing  to  satisfy  her  about  a  lady  he  had  been  seen  with  in 
St.  James's  Park,  she  had,  for  the  first  time  since  she  came 
to  town,  served  his  master  thus:  whom  he  had  left  half- 
distracted  on  that  account. 

"  And  truly  well  he  might,  poor  gentleman ! "  cried  the 
honest  folks,  pitying  me  before  they  saw  me. 

He  told  them  how  he  came  by  this  intelligence  of  her,  and 
made  himself  such  an  interest  with  them  that  they  helped 
him  to  a  change  of  clothes  for  himself ;  and  the  landlord,  at 
his  request,  privately  inquired  if  the  lady  actually  remained 
at  Mrs.  Moore's,  and  for  how  long  she  had  taken  the  lodgings, 
which  he  found  only  to  be  for  a  week  certain ;  but  she  had 
said  that  she  believed  she  should  hardly  stay  so  long.  And 
then  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  letter,  and  sent  it  by  honest 
Peter  Patrick,  as  thou  hast  heard. 

When  I  came,  my  person  and  dress  having  answered  Will's 
description,  the  people  were  ready  to  worship  me.  I  now  and 
then  sighed,  now  and  then  put  on  a  lighter  air,  which,  how- 
ever, I  designed  should  show  more  of  vexation  ill-disguised 
than  of  real  cheerfulness ;  and  they  told  Will  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  so  fine  a  lady  should  have  such  skittish  tricks,  adding, 
that  she  might  expose  herself  to  great  dangers  by  them,  for 
that  there  were  rakes  everywhere  (Lovelaces  in  every  corner, 
Jack),  and  many  about  that  town,  who  would  leave  nothing 
unattempted  to  get  into  her  company ;  and  although  they 
might  not  prevail  upon  her,  yet  might  they,  nevertheless, 
hurt  her  reputation,  and  in  time  estrange  the  affections  of  so 
fine  a  gentleman  from  her. 

Good  sensible  people  these,  hey,  Jack  ? 

"  Here,  landlord ;  one  word  with  you.  My  servant,  I  find, 
has  acquainted  you  with  the  reason  of  my  coming  this  way. 
An  unhappy  affair,  landlord ;  a  very  unhappy  affair !  But 
never  was  there  a  more  virtuous  woman." 

"  So,  sir,  she  seems  to  be.  A  thousand  pities  her  ladyship 
has  such  ways,  and  to  so  good-humoured  a  gentleman  as  you 
seem  to  be,  sir." 

"  Mother- spoilt,  landlord,  mother-spoilt !  that's  the  thing. 
But,"  sighing,  "I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  What  I  want 
you  to  do  for  me  is  to  lend  me  a  great  coat.  I  care  not  what 
it  is.  If  my  spouse  should  see  me  at  a  distance,  she  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  at  her  speech.  A  great 
coat  with  a  cape,  if  you  have  one.  I  must  come  upon  her 
before  she  is  aware." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  have  none  fit  for  such  a  gentleman  as 
you." 

"  Oh  !  anything  will  do.     The  worse  the  better." 

Exit  Landlord.     Re-enter  with  two  great  coats. 

"  Aye,  landlord,  this  will  be  best,  for  I  can  button  the  cape 
over  the  lower  part  of  my  face.  Don't  I  look  devilishly  down 
and  concerned,  landlord  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  gentleman  with  a  better-natured  look. 
'Tis  pity  you  should  have  such  trials,  sir." 

"  I  must  be  very  unhappy,  no  doubt  of  it,  landlord.  And 
yet  I  am  a  little  pleased,  you  must  needs  think,  that  I  have 
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found  her  out  before  any  groat  inconvenience  has  arisen  to 
her.  However,  if  I  cannot  break  her  of  these  freaks,  she'll 
break  my  heart ;  for  I  do  love  her,  with  all  her  failings." 

The  good  woman,  who  was  within  hearing  of  all  this, 
pitied  me  much. 

"  Pray,  your  honour,'1  said  she,  "  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  was 
madam  ever  a  mamma  ?" 

"  No  ;"  and  I  sighed.  -"  We  have  been  but  a  little  while 
married ;  and,  as  I  may  say  to  you,  it  is  her  own  fault  that 
she  is  not  in  that  way"  (not  a  word  of  a  lie  in  this,  Jack). 
"  But  to  tell  you  truth,  madam,  she  may  be  compared  to  the 
dog  in  the  manger." 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  simpering.  "  She  is  but  young,  sir. 
I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  such  skittish  young  ladies  in  my 
time,  sir.  But  when  madam  is  in  that  way,  I  dare  say,  as 
she  loves  you  (and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  did  not),  all  this 
will  be  over,  and  she  may  make  the  best  of  wives." 
"  That's  all  my  hope." 

' '  She  is  as  fine  a  lady  as  ever  I  beheld.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
won't  be  too  severe.  She'll  get  over  all  these  freaks  if  once 
she  be  a  mamma,  I  warrant." 

"  I  can't  be  severe  to  her ;  she  knows  that.  The  moment  I 
see  her,  all  resentment  is  over  with  me,  if  she  give  me  but 
one  kind  look." 

All  this  time  I  was  adjusting  my  horseman's  coat,  and  Will 
was  putting  in  the  ties  of  my  wig,  and  buttoning  the  cape 
over  my  chin. 

I  asked  the  gentlewoman  for  a  little  powder.  She  brought 
me  a  powder-box,  and  I  slightly  shook  the  puff  over  my  hat, 
and  flapped  one  side  of  it,  though  the  lace  looked  a  little  too 
gay  for  my  covering,  and  slouching  it  over  my  eyes,  "  Shall 
I  be  known,  think  you,  madam  ?" 

"  Your  honour  is  so  expert,  sir !  I  wish,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold,  your  lady  has  not  some  cause  to  be  jealous.  But  it  will 
be  impossible,  if  you  keep  your  laced  clothes  covered,  that 
anybody  should  know  you  in  that  dress  to  be  the  same 
gentleman  —  except  they  find  you  out  by  your  clocked 
stockings." 

"  Well  observed.  Can't  you,  landlord,  lend  or  sell  me  a 
pair  of  stockings  that  will  draw  over  these  ?  I  can  cut  off 
the  feet  if  they  won't  go  into  my  shoes." 

He  could  let  me  have  a  pair  of  coarse  but  clean  stirrup- 
stockings,  if  I  pleased. 

"  The  best  in  the  world  for  the  purpose." 
He  fetched  them.     Will  drew  them  on,  and  my  legs  then 
made  a  good  gouty  appearance. 

The  good  woman,  smiling,  wished  me  success,  and  so  did 
the  landlord ;  and  as  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  a  bad 
mimic,  I  took  a  cane,  which  I  borrowed  of  the  landlord, 
and  stooped  in  the  shoulders  to  a  quarter  of  a  foot  of 
less  height,  and  stumped  away  across  to  the  bowling-green, 
to  practise  a  little  the  hobbling  gait  of  a  gouty  man.  The 
landlady  whispered  her  husband,  as  Will  tells  me,  "  He's  a 
good  one,  I  warrant  him  ;  I  dare  say  the  fault  lies  not  all  of 
one  side."  While  mine  host  replied,  that  I  was  so  lively  and 
so  good-natured  a  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know  who  could 
be  angry  with  me,  do  what  I  would.  A  sensible  fellow ! — I 
wish  my  charmer  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  try  if  I  can't  agree  with  Goody 
Moore  for  lodgings  and  other  conveniences  for  my  sick  wife. 
"Wife,  Lovelace  ?  "  methinks  thou  interrogatest. 
Yes,  wife  ;  for  who  knows  what  cautions  the  dear  fugitive 
may  tave  given  in  apprehension  of  me  ? 

"  But  has  Goody  Moore  any  other  lodgings  to  let  ?  " 
Yes,  yes ;  I  have  taken  care  of  that ;  and  find  that  she  has 
just  such  conveniences  as  I  want.     And  I  know  that  my  wife 
will  like  them ;  for,  although  married,  I  can  do  everything 


I  please ;  and  that's  a  bold  word,  you  know.  But  had  she 
only  a  garret  to  let,  I  would  have  liked  it ;  and  been  a  poor 
author  afraid  of  arrests,  and  made  that  my  place  of  refuge ; 
yet  would  have  made  shift  to  pay  beforehand  for  what  I  had.' 
I  can  suit  myself  to  any  condition,  that's  my  comfort. 

The  widow  Moore  returned !  say  you.  Down,  down,  flut- 
terer !  This  impertinent  heart  is  more  troublesome  to  me 
than  my  conscience,  I  think.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hoarsen 
my  voice  and  roughen  my  character  to  keep  up  with  its 
puppily  dancings. 

But  let  me  see ;  shall  I  be  angry  or  pleased,  when  I  am 
admitted  to  my  beloved's  presence  ? 

Angry,  to  be  sure.  Has  she  not  broken  her  word  with  me  ? 
At  a  time,  too,  when  I  was  meditating  to  do  her  grateful 
justice  ?  And  is  not  breach  of  word  a  dreadful  crime  in  good 
folks?  I  have  ever  been  for  forming  my  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  things  and  actions,  not  so  much  from  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  as  from  the  character  of  the  actors.  Thus  it 
would  be  as  odd  a  thing  in  such  as  we  to  keep  our  words  with 
a  woman,  as  it  would  be  wicked  in  her  to  break  hers  to  us. 

Seest  thou  not  that  this  unseasonable  gravity  is  admitted 
to  quell  the  palpitations  of  this  unmanageable  heart  ?  But 
still  it  will  go  on  with  its  boundings.  I'll  try,  as  I  ride  in, 
my  chariot,  to  tranquillise. 

"  Eide,  Bob  !  so  little  a  way  ?  " 

Yes,  ride,  Jack ;  for  am  I  not  lame  ?  And  will  it  not  look 
well  to  have  a  lodger  who  keeps  his  chariot  ?  What  widow, 
what  servant,  asks  questions  of  a  man  who  keeps  an  equi- 
page ? 

My  coachman,  as  well  as  my  other  servant,  is  under  Will's 
tuition. 

Never  was  there  such  a  hideous  rascal  as  he  has  made  him- 
self. The  devil  only  and  his  other  master  can  know  him. 
They  both  have  set  their  marks  upon  him.  As  to  my 

honour's  mark,  it  will  never  be  out  of  his  " wide- 

mothe,"  as  he  calls  it ;  for  the  dog  will  be  hanged  before  he 
can  lose  the  rest  of  his  teeth  by  age. 

I  am  gone. 

Now,  Belford,  for  the  narrative  of  narratives.  I  will  con- 
tinue it  as  I  have  opportunity,  and  that  so  dexterously,  that  if 
I  break  off  twenty  times,  thou  shalt  not  discern  where  I  piece 
my  thread. 

Although  grievously  afflicted  with  the  gout,  I  alighted  out 
of  my  chariot  (leaning  very  hard  on  my  cane  with  one  hand, 
and  on  my  new  servant's  shoulder  with  the  other)  the  same 
instant  almost  that  he  had  knocked  at  the  door,  that  I  might 
be  sure  of  admission  into  the  house. 

I  took  care  to  button  my  great  coat  about  me,  and  to  cover 
with  it  even  the  pommel  of  my  sword,  it  being  a  little  too 
gay  for  my  years.  I  knew  not  what  occasion  I  might  have 
for  my  sword.  I  stooped  forward,  blinked  with  my  eyes  to 
conceal  their  lustre  (no  vanity  in  saying  that,  Jack) ;  my  chin 
wrapped  up  for  the  toothache ;  my  slouched,  laced  hat,  and  so 
much  of  my  wig  as  was  visible,  giving  me  the  appearance  of 
an  antiquated  beau. 

My  wife,  I  resolved  beforehand,  should  have  a  complication 
of  disorders. 

The  maid  came  to  the  door.  I  asked  for  her  mistress. 
She  showed  me  into  one  of  the  parlours,  and  I  sat  down  with 
a  gouty  "  Oh  !" 

Enter  Goody  Moore. 

'Your  servant,  madam — but  you  must  excuse  me;  I  can- 
not well  stand.  I  find  by  the  bill  at  the  door  that  you  have 
lodgings  to  let "  (mumbling  my  words  as  if,  like  my  man 
Will,  I  had  lost  some  of  my  fore-teeth).  "  Be  pleased  to 
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inform  me  what  they  are,  for  I  like  your  situation,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  family.  I  have  a  wife,  a  good  old  woman — 
older  than  myself,  by  the  way,  a  pretty  deal.  She  is  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  and  is  advised  into  the  Hampstead  air. 
She  will  have  two  maid-servants  and  a  footman.  The  coach 
or  chariot  (I  shall  not  have  them  up  both  together)  we  can 
put  anywhere,  and  the  coachman  will  be  with  his  horses.'1 

"  When,  sir,  shall  you  want  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  them  from  this  very  day,  and,  if  convenient, 
will  bring  my  wife  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  board  as  well  as  lodge  :  " 

"  That  as  you  please.  It  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing my  cook,  if  we  do.  And  I  suppose  you  have  servants 
who  know  how  to  dress  a  couple  of  dishes.  My  wife  must 
cat  plain  food,  and  I  don't  love  kick-shaws." 

"  We  have  a  single  lady,  who  will  be  gone  in  two  or  three 
days.  She  has  one  of  the  best  apartments  ;  that  will  then 
be  at  liberty." 

"  You  have  one  or  two  good  ones  meantime,  I  presume, 
madam,  just  to  receive  my  wife;  for  we  have  lost  time. 

These physicians  —  excuse  me,  madam ;  I  am  not 

used  to  curse ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  love  I  have  for  my 
wife.  They  have  kept  her  in  hand  till  they  are  ashamed 
to  take  more  fees,  and  now  advise  her  to  the  air.  I  wish  we 
had  sent  her  hither  at  first.  But  we  must  now  make  the 
best  of  it. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam  "  (for  she  looked  hard  at  me),  "  that 
I  am  muffled  up  in  this  warm' weather.  I  am  but  too  sensible 
that  I  have  left  my  chamber  soener  than  I  ought,  and  per- 
haps shall  have  a  return  of  my  gout  for  it.  I  came  out  thus 
muffled  up  with  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  jaws;  an  ague  in 
them,  I  believe.  But  my  poor  dear  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anybody's  care  but  mine.  And,  as  I  told  you,  we  have  lost 
time." 

"  You  shall  see  what  accommodations  I  have,  if  you  please, 
sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  too  lame  to  walk  up-stairs." 

"I  can  make  shift  to  hobble  up  now  I  have  rested  a 
little.  I'll  just  look  upon  the  apartment  my  wife  is  to  have. 
Anything  may  do  for  the  servants ;  and  as  you  seem  to  be  a 
good  sort  of  gentlewoman,  I  shan't  stand  for  a  price,  and  will 
pay  well  besides  for  the  trouble  I  shall  give." 

She  led  the  way,  and  I,  helping  myself  by  the  banisters, 
made  shift  to  get  up  with  less  fatigue  than  I  expected  from 
ankles  so  weak.  But,  oh !  Jack,  what  was  Sixtus  the  V.'s 
artful  depression  of  his  natural  powers  to  mine,  when,  as  the 
half-dead  Montalto,  he  gaped  for  the  pretendedly  unsought 
pontificate,  and  the  moment  he  was  chosen  leapt  upon  the 
prancing  beast,  which  it  was  thought  by  the  amazed  conclave 
he  was  not  able  to  mount  without  help  of  chairs  and  men  ? 
Never  were  there  a  more  joyous  heart  and  lighter  heels  than 
mine  joined  together ;  yet  both  denied  their  functions ;  the 
one  fluttering  in  secret,  ready  to  burst  its  bars  for  relief-ful 
expression,  the  others  obliged  to  a  hobbling  motion,  when, 
unrestrained,  they  would,  in  their  master's  imagination,  have 
mounted  him  to  the  lunar  world  without  the  help  of  a 
ladder. 

There  were  three  rooms  on  a  floor ;  two  of  them  handsome ; 
and  the  third,  she  said,  still  handsomer ;  but  the  lady  was 
in  it. 

I  saw,  1  saw  she  was  !  for  as  I  hobbled  up,  crying  out  upon 
my  weak  ankles,  in  the  hoarse,  mumbling  voice  I  had 
assumed,  I  beheld  a  little  piece  of  her  as  she  just  cast  an  eye 
(with  the  door  ajar,  as  they  call  it)  to  observe  who  was 
coming  up,  and  seeing  such  an  old,  clumsy  fellow,  great- 
coated  in  weather  so  warm,  slouched,  and  muffled  up,  she 
withdrew,  shutting  the  door  without  any  emotion.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  mes  for  thou  canst  not  imagine  how  my 


heart  danced  to  my  mouth  at  the  very  glimpse  of  her,  so  that 
I  was  afraid  the  thump,  thump,  thumping  villain,  which  had 
so  lately  thumped  as  much  to  no  purpose,  would  have  choked 
me. 

I  liked  the  lodging  well ;  and  the  more  as  she  said  the 
third  room  was  still  handsomer.  "  I  must  sit  down,  madam  " 
(and  chose  the  darkest  part  of  the  room).  "  Won't  you  take  ;t 
seat  yourself  ?  No  price  shall  part  us ;  but  I  will  leave  the 
terms  to  you  and  my  wife,  if  you  please ;  and  also  whether 
for  board  or  not.  Only  please  to  take  this  for  earnest," 
putting  a  guinea  into  her  hand.  "  And  one  thing  I  will  say ; 
my  poor  wife  loves  money,  but  is  not  an  ill-natured  woman. 
She  was  a  great  fortune  to  me ;  but,  as  the  real  estate  goes 
away  at  her  death,  I  would  fain  preserve  her  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  for  the  love  I  bear  her  as  an  honest  man.  But  if 
she  make  too  close  a  bargain  with  you,  tell  me,  and  unknown 
to  her  I  will  make  it  up.  This  is  my  constant  way.  She 
loves  to  have  her  pennyworths,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
vexed  or  made  uneasy  on  any  account." 

She  said  I  was  a  very  considerate  gentleman ;  and  upon 
the  condition  I  had  mentioned,  she  was  content  to  leave  the 
terms  to  my  lady. 

"But,  madam,  cannot  a  body  just  peep  into  the  other 
apartment,  that  I  may  be  the  more  particular  to  my  wife  in 
the  furniture  of  it ':  " 

"The  lady  desires  to  be  private,  sir;  but — "  And  was 
going  to  ask  her  leave. 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  however.  "  Stay,  stay,  madam  ; 
it  mayn't  be  proper,  if  the  lady  loves  to  be  private.  Don't 
let  me  intrude  upon  the  lady." 

"  No  intrusion,  sir,  I  dare  say  :  the  lady  is  good-humoured. 
She  will  be  so  kind  as  to  step  down  into  the  parlour,  I  dare 
say.  As  she  stays  so  little  a  while,  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
wish  to  stand  in  my  way." 

"No,  madam,  that's  true,  if  she  be  good-humoured, as  you 
say.  Has  she  been  with  you  long,  madam  I- " 

"  She  came  but  yesterday,  sir." 

"  I  believe  I  just  now  saw  the  glimpse  of  her.  She  seems 
to  be  an  elderly  lady." 

"  No,  sir  ;  you're  mistaken.  She's  a  young  lady  ;  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw." 

"  Cot  so,  I  beg  her  pardon  !  Not  but  that  I  should  have 
liked  her  the  better,  were  she  to  stay  longer,  if  she  had  been 
elderly.  I  have  a  strange  taste,  madam,  you'll  say ;  but  I 
really,  for  my  wife's  sake,  love  every  elderly  woman.  In- 
deed, I  ever  thought  age  was  to  be  reverenced,  which  made 
me  (taking  the  fortune  into  the  scale  too,  that  I  own)  make 
my  addresses  to  my  present  dear." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  sir,  to  respect  age  :  we  all  hope  to  live 
to  be  old." 

"  Eight,  madam.  But  you  say  the  lady  is  beautiful.  Now 
you  must  know  that  though  I  choose  to  converse  with  the 
elderly,  yet  I  love  to  see  a  beautiful  young  woman,  just  as  I 
love  to  see  fine  flowers  in  a  garden.  There's  no  casting  an 
eye  upon  her,  is  there,  without  her  notice  ?  For  in  this 
dress,  and  thus  muffled  up  about  my  jaws,  I  should  not  care 
to  be  seen  any  more  than  she,  let  her  love  privacy  as  much  as 
she  will." 

"  I  will  go  ask  if  I  may  show  a  gentleman  the  apartment, 
sir;  and  as  you  are  a  married  gentleman,  and  not  over  young, 
she'll  perhaps  make  the  less  scruple." 

"  Then,  like  me,  she  loves  elderly  folks  best,  perhaps.  But 
it  may  be  she  has  suffered  by  young  ones  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  she  has,  sir,  or  is  afraid  she  shall.  She  desired 
to  be  very  private;  and  if  by  description  inquired  after,  to 
be  denied." 

"  Thou  art  true  woman,  Goody  Moore,"  thought  I. 
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"  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  What  may  be  her  story  then,  I 
pray?" 

"  She  is  pretty  reserved  in  her  story  ;  but,  to  tell  you  my 
thoughts,  I  believe  love  is  in  tho  case  ;  she  is  always  in  tears, 
and  does  not  much  care  for  company." 

"  Nay,  madam,  it  becomes  not  me  to  dive  into  ladies' 
secrets ;  I  want  not  to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs.  But 
pray,  how  does  she  employ  herself  ?  Yet  she  came  but 
yesterday,  so  you  can't  tell." 

' '  Writing  continually,  sir." 

These  women,  Jack,  when  you  ask  them  questions  by  way 
of  information,  don't  care  to  be  ignorant  of  anything. 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  madam,  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  in- 
quisitive man.  But  if  her  case  be  difficult,  and  not  merely 
love,  as  she  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  would  give  her  my 
advice." 

"  Then  you  are  a  lawyer,  sir." 

"  Why,  indeed,  madam,  I  was  some  time  at  the  bar;  but  I 
have  long  left  practice ;  yet  am  much  consulted  by  my 
friends  in  difficult  points.  In  a  pauper  case  I  frequently 
give  money,  but  never  take  any  from  the  richest." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  gentleman,  then,  sir." 

"Ay,  madam,  we  cannot  live  always  here;  and  we  ought 
to  do  what  good  we  can.  But  I  hate  to  appear  officious.  It' 
the  lady  stay  any  time,  and  think  fit,  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance, to  let  me  into  her  case,  it  may  be  a  happy  day  for  her, 
if  I  find  it  a  just  one  ;  for,  you  must  know,  that  when  I  was 
at  the  bar,  I  never  was  such  a  sad  fellow  as  to  undertake,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  fee,  to  make  white  black,  and  black  white; 
for  what  would  that  have  been,  but  to  endeavour  to  establish 
iniquity  by  quirks,  while  I  robbed  the  innocent  ?  " 

"You  are  an  excellent  gentleman,  sir.  I  wish"  (and  then 
she  sighed)  "  I  had  had  the  happiness  to  know  there  was  such 
a  lawyer  in  the  world,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
him." 

"Come,  come,  Mrs.  Moore,  I  think  your  name  is,  it  may 
not  be  too  late.  When  you  and  I  are  better  acquainted,  I 
may  help  you,  perhaps.  But  mention  nothing  of  this  to  the 
lady  ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  hate  to  appear  officious." 

This  prohibition  I  knew,  if  Goody  Moore  answered  the 
specimen  she  had  given  of  her  womanhood,  would  make  her 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  tell,  were  it  to  be  necessary  to 
my  purpose  that  she  should. 

I  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  so  indifferent  about  seeing  the 
room  or  the  lady,  that  the  good  woman  was  the  more  eager  I 
should  see  both.  And  the  rather,  as  I,  to  stimulate  her, 
declared  that  there  was  more  required  in  my  eye  to  merit  the 
character  of  a  handsome  woman  than  most  people  thought 
necessary,  and  that  I  had  never  seen  six  truly  lovely  women 
in  my  life. 

To  be  brief,  she  went  in,  and  after  a  little  while  came  out 
again.  "  The  lady,  sir,  is  retired  to  her  closet.  So  you  may 
go  in  and  look  at  the  room." 

Then  how  my  heart  began  again  to  play  its  pug's  tricks  ! 

I  hobbled  in,  and  stumped  about,  and  liked  it  very  much, 
and  was  sure  my  wife  would.  I  begged  excuse  for  sitting 
down,  and  asked,  Who  was  the  minister  of  the  place  ?  If  he 
were  a  good  preacher  ?  Who  preached  at  the  chapel  ?  And 
if  he  were  a  good  preacher,  and  good  liver  too,  madam.  "  I 
must  inquire  after  that,  for  I  love,  I  must  needs  say,  that  the 
clergy  should  practise  what  they  preach." 

"  Very  right,  sir  ;  but  that  is  not  so  often  the  case  as  were 
to  be  wished." 

"  More's  the  pity,  madam ;  but  I  have  a  great  veneration 
for  the  clergy  in  general.  It  is  more  a  satire  upon  human 
nature  than  upon  the  cloth,  if  we  suppose  those  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  to  do  good  less  perfect  than  other  people. 
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For  my  part,  I  don't  love  professional  any  more  than  national 
reflections.  But  I  keep  tho  lady  in  her  closet.  My  gout 
makes  me  rude." 

Then  up  from  my  seat  stumped  I.  "What  do  you  cull 
these  window-curtains,  madam 'r" 

"  Stuff-damask,  sir." 

"  It  looks  mighty  well,  truly.  I  like  it  better  than  silk. 
It  is  warmer,  to  be  sure,  and  much  fitter  for  lodgings  in  th<: 
country,  especially  for  people  in  years.  The  bed  in  in  .1 
pretty  taste." 

"  It  is  neat  and  clean,  sir  ;  that's  all  we  pretend  to." 

"  Ay,  mighty  well.  Very  well.  A  silk  camblut,  I  think. 
Very  well,  truly.  I  am  sure  my  wife  will  like  it.  But  wo 
would  not  turn  the  lady  out  of  her  lodgings  for  the  world. 
The  other  two  apartments  will  do  for  us  at  the  present." 

Then  stumping  towards  the  closet,  over  the  door  of  whicli 
hung  a  picture  — "  What  picture  is  that  ?  Oh  !  I  see ;  a 
St.  Csecilia." 

"  A  common  print,  sir." 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well !  It  is  after  an  Italian  master. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  turn  the  lady  out  of  her  apartment. 
We  can  make  shift  with  the  other  two,"  repeated  I,  louder 
still,  but  yet  mumblingly  hoarse ;  for  I  had  as  great  a  regard 
to  uniformity  in  accent  as  to  my  words. 

Oh,  Belford !  to  be  so  near  my  angel.  Think  what  a 
painful  constraint  I  was  under. 

I  was  resolved  to  fetch  her  out,  if  possible  ;  and  pretending 
to  be  going — "  You  can't  agree  as  to  any  time,  Mrs.  Moore, 
when  we  can  have  this  third  room,  can  you  ?  Not  that," 
whispered  I,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room — "  Not 
that  I  would  incommode  the  lady ;  but  I  would  tell  my  wife 
when  abouts  ;  and  women,  you  know,  Mrs.  Moore,  love  to 
have  everything  before  them  of  this  nature." 

"  Mrs.  Moore,"  said  my  charmer  (and  never  did  her  voice 
sound  so  harmonious  to  me.  Oh !  how  my  heart  bounded 
again.  It  even  talked  to  me,  in  a  manner  ;  for  I  thought  I 
heard,  as  well  as  felt,  its  unruly  flutters,  and  every  vein  about 
me  seemed  a  pulse),  "Mrs.  Moore,  you  may  acquaint  tho 
gentleman  that  I  shall  stay  here  only  for  two  or  three  days 
at  most,  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  have  written 
into  the  country ;  and  rather  than  be  your  hindrance,  I  will 
take  up  with  any  apartment  a  pair  of  stairs  higher." 

"  Not  for  the  world  !  Not  for  the  world,  young  lady  !  " 
cried  I.  "  My  wife,  well  as  I  love  her,  should  lie  in  a  garret, 
rather  than  put  such  a  considerate  lady  as  you  seem  to  be  to 
the  least  inconveniency." 

She  opened  not  the  door  yet ;  and  I  said,  "  But  since  you 
have  so  much  goodness,  madam,  if  I  could  but  just  look  into 
the  closet  as  I  stand,  I  could  tell  my  wife  whether  it  is  large 
enough  to  hold  a  cabinet  she  much  values,  and  will  have  with 
her  wherever  she  goes." 

Then  my  charmer  opened  the  door,  and  blazed  upon  me, 
as  it  were,  in  a  flood  of  light,  like  what  one  might  imagine 
would  strike  a  man  who,  bom  blind,  had  by  some  propitious 
power  been  blessed  with  his  sight  all  at  once  in  a  meridian 
sun. 

Upon  my  soul,  I  never  was  so  strangely  affected  before.  I 
had  much  ado  to  forbear  discovering  myself  that  instant ;  but 
hesitatingly,  and  in  great  disorder,  I  said,  looking  into  the 
closet  and  around  it,  "  There  is  room,  I  see,  for  my  wife's 
cabinet;  and  it  has  many  jewels  in  it  of  high  price;  but, 
upon  my  soul"  (for  I  could  not  forbear  swearing,  like  a 
lm]v,v_habit  is  a  cursed  thing,  Jack),  "nothing  so  valuable 
as  a  lady  I  see  can  be  brought  into  it." 

She  started,  and  looked  at  me  with  terror.  The  truth  of 
the  compliment,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  taken  dissimulation 
from  my  accent. 
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I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  myself  longer  from  her, 
any  more  than  (from  the  violent  impulses  of  my  passion)  to 
forbear  manifesting  myself.  I  unbuttoned  therefore  my 
capo,  I  pulled  off  my  napped  slouched  hat ;  I  threw  open  my 
great-coat,  and,  like  the  devil  in  Milton  (an  odd  comparison, 

though !) — 

I  started  up  in  my  own  form  divine, 
Touched  by  the  beam  of  her  celestial  eye, 
More  potent  than  Ithuriel's  apear ! 

Now,  Belford,  for  a  similitude — now  for  a  likeness  to  illus- 
trate the  surprising  scene,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  my 
charmer  and  the  gentlewoman !  But  nothing  was  like  it,  or 
equal  to  it.  The  plain  fact  can  only  describe  it,  and  set  it 
off  :  thus  then  take  it. 

She  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was  than  she  gave  three  violent 
screams,  and  before  I  could  catch  her  in  my  arms  (as  I  was 
about  to  do  the  moment  I  discovered  myself),  down  she  sunk 
at  my  feet  in  a  fit ;  which  made  me  curse  my  indiscretion  for 
so  suddenly,  and  with  so  much  emotion,  revealing  myself. 

The  gentlewoman,  seeing  so  strange  an  alteration  in  my 
person,  and  features,  and  voice,  and  dress,  cried  out,  "  Mur- 
der, help  !  Murder,  help ! "  by  turns,  for  half-a-dozen  times 
running.  This  alarmed  the  house,  and  up  ran  two  servant- 
maids,  and  my  servant  after  them.  I  cried  out  for  water 
and  hartshorn,  and  every  one  flew  a  different  way,  one  of  the 
maids  as  fast  down  as  she  came  up ;  while  the  gentlewoman 
ran  out  of  one  room  into  another,  and  by  turns  up  and  down 
the  apartment  we  were  in,  without  meaning  or  end,  wringing 
hor  foolish  hands,  and  not  knowing  what  she  did. 

Up  then  came  running  a  gentleman  and  his  sister,  fetched, 
and  brought  in  by  the  maid,  who  had  run  down,  and  having 
let  in  a  cursed  crabbed  old  wretch,  hobbling  with  his  gout, 
and  mumbling  with  his  hoarse,  broken-toothed  voice,  who  was 
metamorphosed  all  at  once  into  a  gay,  lively  young  fellow, 
with  a  clear  accent  and  all  his  teeth,  she  would  have  it  that  I 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  devil,  and  could  not  keep 
her  eye  from  my  foot ;  expecting,  no  doubt,  every  minute  to 
see  it  discover  itself  to  be  cloven. 

For  my  part,  I  was  so  intent  upon  restoring  my  angel,  that 
I  regarded  nobody  else.  And  at  last,  she  slowly  recovering 
motion,  with  bitter  sighs  and  sobs  (only  the  whites  of  her 
eyes,  however,  appearing  for  some  moments),  I  called  upon 
her  in  the  tenderest  accents,  as  I  kneeled  by  her,  my  arm 
supporting  her  head — ' '  My  angel !  my  charmer !  my  Clarissa ! 
look  upon  me,  my  dearest  life  ! — I  am  not  angry  with  you — 
I  will  forgive  you,  my  best  beloved  !  " 

The  gentleman  and  his  sister  knew  not  what  to  make  of  all 
this ;  and  the  less  when  my  fair  one,  recovering  her  sight, 
snatched  another  look  at  me,  and  then  again  groaned  and 
fainted  away. 

I  threw  up  the  closet-sash  for  air,  and  then  left  her  to  the 
care  of  the  young  gentlewoman,  the  same  notable  Miss 
Rawlins,  whom  I  had  heard  of  at  the  Flask,  and  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Moore,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  herself ;  and  then 
retiring  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  I  made  my  servant  pull  off 
my  gouty  stockings,  brush  my  hat,  and  loop  it  up  into  the 
usual  smart  cock. 

I  then  stepped  to  the  closet  to  Mr.  Eawlins,  whom,  in  the 
general  confusion,  I  had  not  much  minded  before.  "  Sir," 
said  I,  "  you  have  an  uncommon  scene  before  you.  The  lady 
is  my  wife,  and  no  gentleman's  pi-esence  is  necessary  here  but 
my  own." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  If  the  lady  be  your  wife,  I  have  no 
business  here  ;  but,  sir,  by  her  concern  at  seeing  you " 

"  Pray,  sir,  none  of  your  if's  and  but's,  I  beseech  you ;  nor 
your  concern  about  the  lady's  concern.  You  are  a  very 
unqualified  judge  in  this  cause ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to 


oblige  me  with  your  absence.  The  women  only  are  proper 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion,"  added  I;  "and  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  them  for  their  care  and  kind  assistance." 

'Tis  well  he  made  not  another  word ;  for  I  found  my 
choler  begin  to  rise.  I  could  not  bear  that  the  finest  neck 
and  arms  and  foot  in  the  world  should  be  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  any  man  living  but  mine. 

I  withdrew  once  more  from  the  closet,  finding  her  beginning 
to  recover,  lest  the  sight  of  me  too  soon  should  throw  her 
back  again. 

The  first  words  she  said,  looking  round  her  with  great 
emotion,  were,  "  Oh,  hide  me,  hide  me  !  Is  he  gone  ?  Oh, 
hide  me !  Is  he  gone  K' 

"  Sir,"  said  Miss  Eawlins,  coming  to  me  with  an  air  both 
peremptory  and  assured,  "  this  is  some  surprising  case.  The 
lady  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you.  What  you  have  done 
is  best  known  to  yourself ;  but  another  such  fit  will  probably 
be  her  last.  It  would  be  but  kind,  therefore,  for  you  to 
retire." 

It  behoved  me  to  have  so  notable  a  person  of  my  party, 
and  the  rather  as  I  had  disobliged  her  impertinent  brother. 

"The  dear  creature,"  said  I,  "may  well  be  concerned  to 
see  me.  If  you,  madam,  had  a  husband  who  loved  you  as  I 
love  her,  you  would  not,  I  am  confident,  fly  from  him  and 
expose  yourself  to  hazards,  as  she  does  whenever  she  has 
not  all  her  way ;  and  yet  with  a  mind  not  capable  of  inten- 
tional evil,  but  mother-spoilt.  This  is  her  fault,  and  all  her 
fault ;  and  the  more  inexcusable  it  is,  as  I  am  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and  have  reason  to  think  she  loves  me  above  all  the 
men  in  the  world." 

Here,  Jack,  was  a  story  to  support  to  the  lady ;  face  to 
face,  too. 

"  You  speak  like  a  gentleman  ;  you  look  like  a  gentle- 
man," said  Miss  Eawlins.  "  But,  sir,  this  is  a  strange  case. 
The  lady  seems  to  dread  the  sight  of  you." 

"  No  wonder,  madam,"  taking  her  a  little  on  one  side, 
nearer  to  Mrs.  Moore.  "  I  have  three  times  already  forgiven 
the  dear  creature.  But  this  jealousy !  There  is  a  spice  of 
that  in  it,  and  of  phrenzy,  too,"  whispered  I,  that  it  might 
have  the  face  of  a  secret,  and  of  consequence  the  more  engage 
their  attention.  "  But  our  story  is  too  long." 

A  few  sentences  from  one  of  Clarissa's  letters  in 
the  sixth  volume  will  tell  briefly  the  next  incidents 
in  her  story  : — 

My  whole  end  is  served  by  your  ladyship's  answer  to  the 
questions  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  to  you  in  writing.  Nor 
have  I  a  wish  to  make  the  unhappy  man  more  odious  to  you 
than  is  necessary  to  excuse  myself  for  absolutely  declining 
your  offered  mediation. 

When  your  ladyship  shall  be  informed  of  the  following 
particulars :  — 

That  after  he  had  compulsatorily,  as  I  may  say,  tricked 
me  into  the  act  of  going  off  with  him,  he  could  carry  me  to 
one  of  the  vilest  houses,  as  it  has  proved,  in  London : 

That  he  could  be  guilty  of  a  wicked  attempt,  in  resentment 
of  which  I  found  means  to  escape  from  him  to  Hampstead : 

That,  after  he  had  found  me  out  there  (I  know  not  how), 
he  could  procure  two  women,  dressed  out  richly,  to  personate 
your  ladyship  and  Miss  Montague,  who,  under  pretence  of 
engaging  me  to  make  a  visit  in  town  to  your  cousin  Leeson 
(promising  to  return  with  me  that  evening  to  Hampstead), 
betrayed  me  back  again  to  the  vile  house,  where,  again  made 
a  prisoner,  I  was  first  robbed  of  my  senses  and  then  of  my 
honour.  Why  should  I  seek  to  conceal  that  disgrace  from 
others  which  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  ? 
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When  your  ladyship  shall  know  that,  in  the  shocking  pro- 
gress to  this  ruin,  wilful  falsehoods,  repeated  forgeries  (par- 
ticularly of  one  letter  from  your  ladyship,  another  from  Miss 
Montague,  and  a  third  from  Lord  M.),  and  numberless 
perjuries,  were  not  the  least  of  his  crimes,  you  will  judge 
that  I  can  have  no  principles  that  will  make  me  worthy  of  an 
alliance  with  ladies  of  yours  and  your  noble  sister's  character 
if  I  could  not  from  my  soul  declare  that  such  an  alliance  can 
never  now  take  place. 

I  will  not  offer  to  clear  myself  entirely  of  blame ;  but,  as  to 
him,  I  have  no  fault  to  accuse  myself  of ;  my  crime  was  the 
corresponding  with  him  at  first,  when  prohibited  so  to  do  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  my  obedience ;  made  still  more 
inexcusable  by  giving  him  a  clandestine  meeting,  which  put 
me  into  the  power  of  his  arts.  And  for  this  I  am  content  to 
be  punished,  thankful  that  at  last  I  have  escaped  from  him, 
and  have  it  in  my  power  to  reject  so  wicked  a  man  for  my 
husband ;  and  glad,  if  I  may  be  a  warning,  since  I  cannot  be 
an  example,  which  once  (very  vain  and  very  conceited  as  I 
was)  I  proposed  to  myself  to  be. 

All  the  ill  I  wish  him  is,  that  he  may  reform,  and  that  I 
may  be  the  last  victim  to  his  baseness.  Perhaps  this  desirable 
wish  may  be  obtained,  when  he  shall  see  how  his  wickedness, 
his  unmerited  wickedness  !  to  a  poor  creature,  made  friendless 
"by  his  cruel  arts,  will  end. 

It  ends  with  early  death,  after  many  distresses, 
that  continue  the  tale  into  an  eighth  volume,  Clarissa 
steadily  refusing  marriage  with  a  villain.  She  had 
sent,  however,  to  Lovelace,  at  one  time  of  her  later 
distress,  a  caJm  letter,  saying  that  she  believed  she 
was  about  to  be  taken  into  the  home  of  a  Father  in 
whose  love  she  had  always  trusted,  and  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  hear  from  her  again  when  she  was  in 
her  Father's  House.  He  took  her  words  literally, 
and  drew  hope  from  them,  but  Clarissa  was  looking 
forward  then  to  death.  Here  are  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Belford  to  Robert  Lovelace,  Esq.  : — 

Tuesday  night,  Aug.  28. 

When  I  concluded  my  last,  I  hoped  that  my  next  attendance 
upon  this  surprising  lady  would  furnish  me  with  some  parti- 
culars as  agreeable  as  now  could  be  hoped  for  from  the 
declining  way  she  is  in,  by  reason  of  the  welcome  letter  she 
had  received  from  her  cousin  Morden  ;  but  it  proved  quite 
otherwise  to  me,  though  not  to  herself,  for  I  think  I  never 
was  more  shocked  in  my  life  than  on  the  occasion  I  shall 
mention  presently. 

When  I  attended  her  about  seven  in  the  evening,  she  told 
me  that  she  found  herself  in  a  very  petulant  way  after  I  had 
left  her.  "  Strange,"  said  she,  "that  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  my  cousin's  letter  should  have  such  an  effect  upon  me  ! 
But  I  could  not  help  giving  way  to  a  comparative  humour,  as 
I  may  call  it,  and  to  think  it  very  hard  that  my  nearer  rela- 
tions did  not  take  the  methods  which  my  cousin  Morden 
kindly  took,  by  inquiring  into  my  merit  or  demerit,  and 
giving  my  cause  a  fair  audit,  before  they  proceeded  to  con- 
demnation." 

She  had  hardly  said  this  when  she  started,  and  a  blush 
overspread  her  sweet  face  on  hearing,  as  I  also  did,  a  sort  of 
lumbering  noise  upon  the  stairs,  as  if  a  large  trunk  were 
bringing  up  between  two  people,  and,  looking  upon  me  with 
an  eye  of  concern — "Blunderers!"  said  she,  "they  have 
brought  in  something  two  hours  before  the  time.  Don't  be 
surprised,  sir ;  it  is  all  to  save  you  trouble." 

Before  I  could  speak  in  came  Mrs.  Smith — "  Oh !  madam," 
Baid  she,  "what  have  you  done?"  Mrs.  Lovick,  entering, 


made  the  sumo  exclamation.  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me, 
madam  ! "  criud  I,  "  what  have  you  done  '("  For,  she  step- 
ping at  the  instant  to  the  door,  the  women  told  me  it  wa& 
a  coffin.  Oh,  Lovelace,  that  thou  had'st  been  there  at  the 
moment !  Thou  the  cause  of  all  these  shocking  scenes. 
Surely  thou  could' st  not  have  been  less  affected  than  I,  who 
have  no  guilt,  as  to  her,  to  answer  for. 

With  an  intrepidity  of  a  piece  with  the  preparation,  having 
directed  them  to  carry  it  into  her  bed-chamber,  she  returned 
to  us.  "They  were  not  to  have  brought  it  in  till  after  dark," 
said  she.  "  Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Belford ;  and  don't  you, 
Mrs.  Lovick,  be  concerned;  nor  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  Why 
should  you  ?  There  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  the  unusual- 
ness  of  the  thing.  Why  may  we  not  be  as  reasonably  shocked 
at  going  to  the  church  where  are  the  monuments  of  our 
ancestors,  with  whose  dust  we  even  hope  our  dust  shall  be 
one  day  mingled,  as  to  bo  moved  at  such  a  sight  as  this  ?" 

We  all  remaining  silent,  the  women  having  their  aprons  at 
their  eyes,  "  Why  this  concern  for  nothing  at  all'r "  said  she : 
"  if  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  anything,  it  is  for  showing  too 
much  solicitude,  as  it  may  be  thought,  for  this  earthly  part. 
I  love  to  do  everything  for  myself  that  I  can  do.  I  ever  did. 
Every  other  material  point  is  so  far  done,  and  taken  care  of, 
that  I  have  had  leisure  for  things  of  lesser  moment.  Minute- 
nesses may  be  observed  where  greater  articles  are  not  ne- 
glected for  them.  I  might  have  had  this  to  order,  perhaps, 
when  less  fit  to  order  it.  I  have  no  mother,  no  sister,  no 
Mrs.  Norton,  no  Miss  Howe  near  me.  Some  of  you  must 
have  seen  this  in  a  few  days,  if  not  now ;  perhaps  have  had 
the  friendly  trouble  of  directing  it.  And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence of  a  few  days  to  you,  when  I  am  gratified,  rather  than 
discomposed  by  it  ?  I  shall  not  die  the  sooner  for  such  pre- 
paration. Should  not  everybody  that  has  anything  to  be- 
queathe  make  their  will  ?  And  who  that  makes  a  will 
should  be  afraid  of  a  coffin  ?  My  dear  friends "  (to  the 
women),  "I  have  considered  these  things;  do  not,  with  such 
an  object  before  you  as  you  have  had  in  me  for  weeks,  give 
me  reason  to  think  you  have  not." 

How  reasonable  was  all  this !  It  showed,  indeed,  that  she 
herself  had  well  considered  it.  But  yet  we  could  not  help 
being  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of  -the  coffin  thus  brought  in  ; 
the  lovely  person  before  our  eyes,  who  is  in  all  likelihood  so 
soon  to  fill  it. 

We  were  all  silent  still,  the  women  in  grief,  I  in  a 
manner  stunned.  She  would  not  ask  me,  she  said ;  but 
would  be  glad,  since  it  had  thus  earlier  than  she  had  in- 
tended been  brought  in,  that  her  too  good  friends  would 
walk  in  and  look  upon  it.  They  would  be  less  shocked,  when 
it  was  made  more  familiar  to  their  eye :  "Don't  you  lead 
back,"  said  she,  "  a  starting-  steed  to  the  object  he  is  apt  to 
start  at,  in  order  to  familiarise  him  to  it,  and  cure  his 
starting  ?  The  same  reason  will  hold  in  this  case.  Come, 
my  good  friends,  I  will  lead  you  in/' 

I  took  my  leave,  telling  her  she  had  done  wrong,  very 
wrong ;  and  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  have  such  an  object 
before  her.  The  women  followed  her  in.  'Tis  a  strange  sex ! 
Nothing  is  too  shocking  for  them  to  look  upon,  or  see  acted, 
that  has  but  novelty  and  curiosity  in  it. 

Down  I  posted ;  got  a  chair ;  and  was  carried  home,  ex- 
tremely shocked  and  discomposed :  yet,  weighing  the  lady's 
arguments,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  affected— except,  as  she 
said,  at  the  unusualness  of  the  thing. 

While  I  waited  for  a  chair,  Mrs.  Smith  came  down,  and 
told  me  that  there  were  devices  and  inscriptions  upon  the  lid. 
Lord  bless  me  !  is  a  coffin  a  proper  subject  to  display  fancy 
upon?  But  these  great  minds  cannot  avoid  doing  extra- 
ordinary things ! 
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Friday  mom.     Sept.  2. 

It  is  surprising  that  I,  a  man,  should  bo  so  much  affected 
as  1  was  at  such  an.  object  as  is  the  subject  of  my  former 
letter,  who  also,  in  my  late  uncle's  case,  and  poor  Belton's, 
had  the  like  before  me,  and  the  directing  of  it,  when  she,  a 
woman  of  so  weak  and  tender  a  frame,  who  was  to  fill  it  (so 
soon,  perhaps,  to  fill  it !),  could  give  orders  about  it,  and  draw 
out  the  devices  upon  it,  and  explain  them  with  so  little 
concern,  as  the  women  tell  me  she  did  to  them  last  night 
after  I  was  gone. 

I  really  was  ill  and  restless  all  night.  Thou  wert  the 
subject  of  my  execration,  as  she  of  my  admiration,  all  the 
time  I  was  quite  awake  :  and  when  I  dozed  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  of  flying  hour-glasses,  death's-heads,  spades, 
mattocks,  and  eternity ;  the  hint  of  her  devices  Cas  given  me 
by  Mrs.  Smith)  running  in  my  head. 

However,  not  being  able  to  keep  away  from  Smith's,  I 
went  thither  about  seven.  The  lady  was  just  gone  out ;  she 
had  slept  better,  I  found,  than  I,  though  her  solemn  reposi- 
tory was  under  her  window,  not  far  from  her  bedside. 

I  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  nurse  Shelburne 
(Mrs.  Lovick  being  abroad  with  her)  to  go  up  and  look  at  the 
devices.  Mrs.  Lovick  has  since  shown  me  a  copy  of  the 
draught  by  which  all  was  ordered.  And  I  will  give  thee  a 
sketch  of  the  symbols. 

The  principal  device,  neatly  etched  on  a  plate  of  white 
metal,  is  a  crowned  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  forming 
a  ring,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  and  in  the  circle  made  by  it  is 
this  inscription: — 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE, 

-April  X. 
(Then  the  year) 

JETAT.    XIX. 

For  ornaments :  at  top  an  hour-glass,  winged.  At  bottom 
an  urn. 

Under  the  hour-glass,  on  another  plate,  this  inscription  : — 

"  Here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling :  and  here  the 
weary  be  at  rest." — Job  iii.  17. 

Over  the  urn,  near  the  bottom  :  — 

"  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul !  For  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee  :  and  why  ?  Thou  hast  delivered  my 
soul  from  death  ;  mine  eyes  from  tears ;  and  my  feet  from 
falling."  — Psa.  cxvi.  7,  8. 

Over  this  text  is  the  head  of  a  white  lily  snapped  short  off, 
and  just  falling  from  the  stalk;  and  this  inscription  over 
that,  between  the  principal  plate  and  the  lily  :  — 

"  The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass.  For  he  flourishes  as 
a  flower  of  the  field :  for,  as  soon  as  the  wind  goeth  over  it, 
it  is  gone  ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." — 
Psa.  ciii.  15,  16. 

She  excused  herself  to  the  women  on  the  score  of  her  youth, 
and  being  used  to  draw  for  her  needleworks,  for  having  shown 
more  fancy  than  would  perhaps  be  thought  suitable  on  so 
solemn  an  occasion. 

The  date,  April  10,  she  accounted  for,  as  not  being  able  to 
tell  what  her  closing-day  would  be,  and  as  that  was  the  fatal 
day  of  her  leaving  her  father's  house. 

She  discharged  the  undertaker's  bill  after  1  went  away, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  she  could  ever  have  paid  for 
the  clothes  she  sold  to  purchase  this  her  palace  ;  for  such  she 
called  it  ;  reflecting  upon  herself  for  the  cxpensiveness  of  it, 
saying  that  they  might  observe  in  her,  that  pride  left  not 
poor  mortals  till  the  last ;  but  indeed  she  did  not  know  but 
her  father  would  permit  it,  when  furnished,  to  be  carried 
down  to  be  deposited  with  her  ancestors ;  and,  in  that  case, 


she  ought  not  to  discredit  those  ancestors  in  her  appearance 
among  them. 

It  is  covered  with  fine  black  cloth,  and  lined  wiih  white 
satin ;  soon,  she  said,  to  be  tarnished  by  viler  earth  than  any 
it  could  be  covered  by. 

The  burial-dress  was  brought  home  with  it.  The  women 
had  curiosity  enough,  I  suppose,  to  seo  her  open  that,  if  she 
did  open  it.  And  perhaps  thou  wouldest  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  present,  to  have  admired  it  too ! 

Mrs.  Lovick  said,  she  took  the  liberty  to  blame  her ;  and 
wished  the  removal  of  such  an  object— from  her  bed-chamber, 
at  least ;  and  was  so  much  affected  with  the  noble  answer  she 
made  upon  it,  that  she  entered  it  down  the  moment  she  left 
her. 

"  To  persons  in  health,"  said  she,  "  this  sight  may  be 
shocking  ;  and  the  preparation,  and  my  unconcernedness  in 
in  it,  may  appear  affected  :  but  to  me,  who  have  had  so 
gradual  a  weaning  time  from  the  world,  and  so  much  reason 
not  to  love  it,  I  must  say,  I  dwell  on — I  indulge  (and, 
strictly  speaking,  I  enjoy)  the  thoughts  of  death.  For, 
believe  me  "  (looking  stedfastly  at  the  awful  receptacle) — 
'•believe  what  at  this  instant  I  feel  to  be  most  true,  that 
there  is  such  a  vast  superiority  of  weight  and  importance  in 
the  thought  of  death,  and  its  hoped-for  happy  consequences, 
that  it  in  a  manner  annihilates  all  other  considerations  and 
concerns.  Believe  me,  my  good  friends,  it  does  what  nothing 
else  can  do  ;  it  teaches  me,  by  strengthening  in  me  the  force 
of  the  divinest  example,  to  forgive  the  injuries  I  have  re. 
ceived ;  and  shuts  out  the  remembrance  of  past  evils  from 
my  soul." 

And  now  let  me  ask  thee,  Lovelace,  dost  thou  think  that, 
when  the  time  shall  come  that  thou  shalt  be  obliged  to  launch 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  thou  wilt  be  able  (any 
more  than  poor  Belton)  to  act  thy  part  with  such  true  heroism 
as  this  sweet  and  tender  blossom  of  a  woman  has  manifest  n!. 
and  continue ;  to  manifest  ? 

Oh,  no !  it  cannot  be  !  And  why  can't  it  be  ?  The  reason 
is  evident :  she  has  no  wilful  errors  to  look  back  upon  with 
self-reproach ;  and  her  mind  is  strengthened  by  the  consola- 
tions which  flow  from  that  religious  rectitude  which  has  been 
the  guide  of  her  actions,  and  which  has  taught  her  rather  to 
be  a  sufferer  than  an  aggressor  ? 

This  was  the  support  of  the  divine  Socrates,  as  thou  hast 
read.  When  led  to  execution,  his  wife  lamenting  that  he 
should  suffer,  being  innocent,  "  Thou  fool,"  said  he,  "  wouldst 
thou  wish  me  to  be  guilty  ! ' ' 

After  Clarissa's  death  there  was  this  letter  from 
her  for  Lovelace  : — 

TO    MR.    LOVELACE. 

ThurnJ/'if,  Any.  24. 

I  told  you  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  Tuesday  last  that 
you  should  have  another  sent  you  when  I  had  got  into  my 
Father's  house. 

I  presume  to  say  that  I  am  now,  at  your  receiving  of  this. 
arrived  there,  and  I  invite  you  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  you 
can  be  prepared  for  so  great  a  journey. 

Not  to  allegorise  further — my  fate  is  now,  at  your  perusal 
of  this,  accomplished.  My  doom  is  unalterably  fixed,  and  I 
am  either  a  miserable  or  happy  being  to  all  eternity.  If 
happy,  I  owe  it  solely  to  the  Divine  mercy;  if  miserable,  to 
your  undeserved  cruelty.  And  consider  now,  for  your  own 
sake,  gay,  cruel,  fluttering,  unhappy  man,  consider,  whether 
the  barbarous  and  perfidious  treatment  I  have  met  with  from 
you  was  worthy  the  hazard  of  your  immortal  soul,  since  your 
wicked  views  were  not  to  be  effected  but  by  the  wilful  breach 
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of  the  most  solemn  vows  that  ever  were  made  by  man,  and 
those  aided  by  a  violence  and  baseness  unworthy  or  a  human 
creature. 

In  time  then,  once  more,  I  wish  you  to  consider  your  ways. 
Your  golden  dream  cannot  long  last.  Your  present  course 
can  yield  you  pleasure  no  longer  than  you  can  keep  off 
thought  or  reflection.  A  hardened  insensibility  is  the  only 
foundation  on  which  your  inward  tranquillity  is  built.  When 
once  a  dangerous  sickness  seizes  you,  when  once  effectual 
remorse  breaks  in  upon  you,  how  dreadful  will  be  your  con- 
dition !  How  poor  a  triumph  will  you  then  find  it  to  have  been 
able,  by  a  series  of  black  perjuries  and  studied  baseness,  under 
the  name  of  gallantry  or  intrigue,  to  betray  poor  unexperi- 
enced young  creatures,  who  perhaps  knew  nothing  but  their 
duty  till  they  knew  you.  Not  one  good  action  in  the  hour  of 
languishing  to  recollect,  not  one  worthy  intention  to  revolve, 
it  will  be  all  reproach  and  horror,  and  you  will  wish  to  have 
it  in  your  power  to  compound  for  annihilation. 

Reflect,  sir,  that  I  can  have  no  other  motive  in  what  I 
write  than  your  good,  and  the  safety  of  other  innocent 
creatures  who  may  be  drawn  in  by  your  wicked  arts  and 
perjuries.  You  have  not,  in  my  wishes  for  your  future 
welfare,  the  wishes  of  a  suppliant  wife,  endeavouring  for  her 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  yours,  to  induce  you  to  reform  those 
ways.  They  are  wholly  as  disinterested  as  undeserved.  But 
I  should  mistrust  my  own  penitence  were  I  capable  of  wish- 
ing to  recompense  evil  for  evil  if,  black  as  your  offences  have 
been  against  me  I  could  not  forgive  as  I  wish  to  be  forgiven. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  forgive  you ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  forgive  you  too !  Nor  have  I,  at  the  writing  of 
this,  any  other  essential  regrets  than  what  are  occasioned  by 
the  grief  I  have  given  to  parents,  who,  till  I  knew  you,  were 
the  most  indulgent  of  parents  ;  by  the  scandal  given  to  the 
other  branches  of  my  family  ;  by  the  disreputation  brought 
upon  my  sex  ;  and  by  the  offence  given  to  virtue  in  my  fall. 

As  to  myself,  you  have  only  robbed  me  of  what  once  were 
my  favourite  expectations  in  the  transient  life  T  shall  have 
quitted  when  you  receive  this.  You  have  only  been  the 
cause  that  I  have  been  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of 
curtailing  a  life  that  might  have  been  agreeable  to  myself,  or 
otherwise,  as  had  suited  the  designs  and  ends  of  Providence. 
I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  being  taken  away  from  the 
evil  of  supporting  my  part  of  a  yoke  with  a  man  sc>  unhappy  ; 
I  will  only  say  that,  in  all  probability,  every  hour  I  had 
lived  with  him  might  have  brought  with  it  some  new  trouble. 
And  I  arn  (indeed  through  sharp  afflictions  and  distresses) 
indebted  to  you,  secondarily,  as  I  humbly  presume  to  hope, 
for  so  many  years  of  glory  as  might  have  proved  years  of 
danger,  temptation,  and  anguish,  had  they  been  added  to  my 
mortal  life. 

So,  sir,  though  no  thanks  to  your  intention,  you  have  done 
me  real  service,  and  in  return  I  wish  you  happy.  But  such 
has  been  your  life  hitherto  that  you  can  have  no  time  to  lose 
in  setting  about  your  repentance.  Repentance  to  such  as  have 
lived  only  carelessly,  and  in  the  omission  of  their  regular 
duties,  and  who  never  aimed  to  draw  any  poor  creatures  into 
evil,  is  not  so  easy  a  task,  nor  so  much  in  our  own  power  as 
some  imagine.  How  difficult  a  grace,  then,  to  be  obtained 
where  the  guilt  is  premeditated,  wilful,  and  complicated ! 

To  say  I  once  respected  ]you  with  a  preference,  is  what  I 
ought  to  blush  to  own,  since,  at  the  very  time,  I  was  far  from 
thinking  you  even  a  moral  man,  though  I  little  thought  that 
you,  or  indeed  that  any  man  breathing,  could  be  what  you 
have  proved  yourself  to  be.  But,  indeed,  sir,  I  have  long 
been  greatly  above  you ;  for  from  my  heart  I  have  despised 
you  and  all  your  ways  ever  since  I  saw  what  manner  of  man 
you  were. 


Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  I  should  be  able  BO  to  do, 
when  that  preference  was  not  grounded  on  ignoble  motives. 
For  I  was  weak  enough,  and  presumptuous  enough,  to  hope 
to  be  a  means,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  reclaim  a  man 
whom  I  thought  worthy  of  the  attempt. 

Nor  have  I  yet,  as  you  will  see  by  the  pains  I  take,  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  to  awaken  you  out  of  your  sensual  dream, 
given  over  all  hopes  of  this  nature. 

Hear  me,  therefore,  0  Lovelace,  as  one  speaking  from 
the  dead.  Lose  no  time.  Set  about  your  repentance  in- 
stantly. Be  no  longer  the  instrument  of  Satan,  to  draw  poor 
souls  into  those  subtle  snares,  which  at  last  shall  entangle 
your  own  feet.  Seek  not  to  multiply  your  offences,  till  they 
become  beyond  the  power,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  Divine  mercy 
to  forgive ;  since  justice,  no  less  than  mercy,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Almighty. 

Tremble  and  reform,  when  you  read  what  is  the  portion  of 
the  wicked  man  from  God.  Thus  it  is  written  : 

"  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of 
the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment.  He  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his 
own  feet — he  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors  shall  make  him 
afraid  on  every  side,  and  shall  drive  him  to  his  feet.  His 
strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten,  and  destruction  shall  be 
ready  at  his  side.  The  first-born  of  death  shall  devour  his 
strength.  His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth : 
and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  streets.  He  shall  be  chased 
out  of  the  world.  He  shall  have  neither  son  nor  nephew 
among  his  people.  They  that  have  seen  him  shall  say, 
Where  is  he?"  "He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream:  he  shall 
be  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night.  His  meat  is  the 
gall  of  asps  within  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon, 
and  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him  through.  A  fire  not 
blown  shall  consume  him.  The  heavens  shall  reveal  his 
iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  worm 
shall  feed  sweetly  on  him.  He  shall  be  no  more  remembered. 
— This  is  the  fate  of  him  that  knoweth  not  God." 

Whenever  you  shall  be  inclined  to  consult  the  sacred 
oracles  from  whence  the  above  threatenings  are  extracted, 
you  will  find  doctrines  and  texts  which  a  truly  penitent  and 
contrite  heart  may  lay  hold  of  for  its  consolation. 

May  yours,  Mr.  Lovelace,  become  such !  And  may  you  be 
enabled  to  escape  the  fate  denounced  against  the  abandoned 
man,  and  be  entitled  to  the  mercies  of  a  long-suffering  and 
gracious  God,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

CLARISSA  HA.HLOWE, 

Clarissa's  generous  cousin,  Colonel  Morden,  who 
had  come  to  her  aid  in  her  trouble,  received  also  a 
letter  in  which  she  bade  him  not  avenge  her  death. 
He  passively  assented  to  this  till  a  letter  from 
Lovelace  swayed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination. 
The  result  was  the  duel  of  which  Lovelace's  man, 
De  la  Tour,  in  the  closing  letter  of  the  book,  tells 
the  result. 

The  two  chevaliers  came  exactly  at  their  time.  They  were 
attended  by  Monsieur  Margate  (the  colonel's  gentleman)  and 
myself.  They  had  given  orders  overnight,  and  now  repeated 
them  in  each  other's  presence,  that  we  should  observe  a  strict 
impartiality  between  them,  and  that  if  one  fell  each  of  us 
should  look  upon  himself,  as  to  any  needful  help  or  retreat, 
as  the  servant  of  the  survivor,  and  take  his  commands 
accordingly. 

After  a  few  compliments,  both  the  gentlemen,  with  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind  that  ever  I  beheld  in  men,  stript  to 
their  shirts,  and  drew. 
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They  parried  with  equal  judgment  several  passes.  My 
chevalier  drew  the  first  blood,  making  a  desperate  push, 
which,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  his  antagonist,  missed  going  clear 
through  him,  and  wounded  him  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  ribs 
of  his  right  side,  which  part  the  sword  tore  out,  being  on  the 
extremity  of  the  body  ;  but,  before  my  chevalier  could  recover 
himself,  the  colonel,  in  return,  pushed  him  into  the  inside  of 
the  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and  the  sword,  raking  his 
breast  as  it  passed,  being  followed  by  a  great  effusion  of 
blood,  the  colonel  said,  "  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  enough." 

My  chevalier  swore  by  G — d  he  was  not  hurt ;  'twas  a 
pin's  point;  and  so  made  another  pass  at  his  antagonist, 
which  he,  with  a  surprising  dexterity,  received  under  his 
arm,  and  run  my  dear  chevalier  into  the  body,  who  imme- 
diately fell,  saying,  "  The  luck  is  yours,  sir.  Oh !  my 

beloved  Clarissa — now  art  thou "  Inwardly  he  spoke 

three  or  four  words  more.  His  sword  dropped  from  his  hand. 
Mr.  Morden  threw  his  down,  and  ran  to  him,  saying  in 
French,  "  Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  a  dead  man !  Call  to  God 
for  mercy." 

We  gave  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  the  footmen,  and  they 
to  the  surgeons,  who  instantly  came  up. 

Colonel  Morden,  I  found,  was  too  well  used  to  the  bloody 
work  ;  for  he  was  as  cool  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened,  assisting  the  surgeons,  though  his  own  wound  bled 
much.  But  my  dear  chevalier  fainted  away  two  or  three 
times  running,  and  vomited  blood  besides. 

However,  they  stopped  the  bleeding  for  the  present,  and 
we  helped  him  into  the  voiture ;  and  then  the  colonel  suffered 
his  own  wound  to  be  dressed ;  and  appeared  concerned  that 
my  chevalier  was  between  whiles  (when  he  could  speak,  and 
struggle)  extremely  outrageous.  Poor  gentleman !  he  had 
made  quite  sure  of  victory  ! 

The  colonel,  against  the  surgeons'  advice,  would  mount  on 
horseback  to  pass  into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  gene- 
rously gave  me  a  purse  of  gold  to  pay  the  surgeons  ;  desiring 
me  to  make  a  present  to  the  footmen,  and  to  accept  of  the 
remainder  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction  in  my  conduct,  and  in 
my  care  and  tenderness  of  my  master. 

The  surgeons  told  him  that  my  chevalier  could  not  live  over 
the  day. 

When  the  colonel  took  leave  of  him,  Mr.  Lovelace  said, 
"  You  have  well  revenged  the  dear  creature." 

"I  have,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Morden;  "and  perhaps  shall  be 
sorry  that  you  called  upon  me  to  this  work,  while  I  was 
balancing  whether  to  obey  or  disobey  the  dear  angel." 

"  There  is  a  fate  in  it !  "  replied  my  chevalier — "  A  cursed 
fate  !  or  this  could  not  have  been  !  But  be  ye  all  witnesses, 
that  I  have  provoked  my  destiny,  and  acknowledge  that  I 
fall  by  a  man  of  honour." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  colonel,  with  the  piety  of  a  confessor 
(wringing  Mr.  Lovelace's  hand),  "  snatch  these  few  fleeting 
moments,  and  commend  yourself  to  God." 

And  so  he  rode  off. 

The  voiture  proceeded  slowly  with  my  chevalier ;  yet  the 
motion  set  both  his  wounds  bleeding  afresh ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  again  stopped  the  blood. 

We  brought  him  ah' ve  to  the  nearest  cottage ;  and  he  gave 
orders  to  me  to  dispatch  to  you  the  packet  I  herewith  send 
sealed  up ;  and  bid  me  write  to  you  the  particulars  of  this 
most  unhappy  affair ;  and  give  you  thanks,  in  his  name,  for 
all  your  favours  and  friendship  to  him. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  lived  over  the  night ; 
but  suffered  much,  as  well  from  his  impatience  and  disap- 
pointment as  from  his  wounds  ;  for  he  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  die. 

He  was  delirious,  at  times,  in  the  two  last  hours  ;  and  then 


several  times  cried  out,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  frightful 
spectre,  "  Take  her  away  !  Take  her  away  !  "  but  named 
nobody.  And  sometimes  praised  some  lady  (that  Clarissa,  I 
suppose,  whom  he  had  invoked  when  he  had  received  his 
death's  wound),  calling  her,  "  Sweet  excellence !  Divine 
creature  !  Fair  sufferer  !  "  And  once  he  said,  "  Look  down, 
blessed  spirit,  look  down !  " — and  there  stopped ;  his  lips, 
however,  moving. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  seized  with  convulsions 
and  fainted  away  ;  and  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
came  out  of  them. 

His  few  last  words  I  must  not  omit,  as  they  show  an 
ultimate  composure ;  which  may  administer  some  consolation 
to  his  honourable  friends. 

"  Blessed — "  said  he,  addressing  himself,  no  doubt,  to 
Heaven  ;  for  his  dying  eyes  were  lifted  up.  A  strong  con- 
vulsion prevented  him  for  a  few  moments  saying  more ;  but, 
recovering,  he  again  with  great  fervour  (lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  his  spread  hands)  pronounced  the  word  "  Blessed ; " 
then,  in  a  seeming  ejaculation,  he  spoke  inwardly  so  as  not 
to  be  understood.  At  last,  he  distinctly  pronounced  these 
three  words :  "  Let  this  expiate !  "  and  then,  his  head  sinking 
on  his  pillow,  he  expired,  at  about  half  an  hour  after  ten. 

He  little  thought,  poor  gentleman !  his  end  so  near,  so  had 
given  no  directions  about  his  body.  I  have  caused  it  to  be 
cmbowelled,  and  deposited  in  a  vault,  till  I  have  orders  from 
England. 

This  is  a  favour  that  was  procured  with  difficulty,  and 
would  have  been  refused  had  he  not  been  an  Englishman  of 
rank  —  a  nation  with  reason  respected  in  every  Austrian 
government— for  he  had  refused  ghostly  attendance,  and  the 
sacraments  in  the  Catholic  way.  May  his  soul  be  happy,  I 
pray  God ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FIELDING'S  "Ton  JONES." 


FIELDING'S  "Tom  Jones,"  published  in  1749,  is  a 
work  as  perfect  as  one  of  Shakespeare's ;  as  perfect 
in  construction,  and  as  perfect  in  its  sense  of  life  and 
character. 

It  may  be  a  small  matter1  to  find  good  construc- 
tion in  a  work  of  genius,  if  the  author  has  failed  in 
the  constructor's  very  first  requisite,  the  choice  of  a 
good,  durable  building  material.  A  whipped  syllabub 
may  be  as  perfect  in  construction  as  the  Parthenon, 
ana  there  are  doubtless  people  of  certain  taste  who 
would  prefer  the  syllabub.  A  carpenter  building  a 
pigsty  may — if  our  criticism  be  confined  to  these 
particulars — be  found  to  construct  a  work  more 
perfect  than  St.  Peter's.  So  there  are  novels  and 
again  novels.  No  critic  has  over  praised  the  skilful 
construction  of  the  story  of  "  Tom  Jones  ;  "  but  the 
durability  of  the  work  depends  on  something  even  of 
more  moment  than  its  construction, — upon  the  im- 
perishable character  of  its  material,  and  on  the 
security  with  which  its  foundations  are  laid,  deep  in 
the  true  hearts  of  Englishmen. 

Fielding's  first  novel  was  provoked  by  an  affecta- 
tion; and  it  was  prefaced  with  a  distinct  explanation 
of  his  own  "idea  of  romance."  In  the  first  pages  of 
his  first  novel  he  taught  that  "  the  only  source  of  the 
true  ridiculous  is  affectation."  His  jest  was  against  in- 
sincerity in  all  its  lighter  forms;  his  power  was  against 
untruth.  In  all  his  novels,  and  in  "Tom  Jones" 
most  conspicuously,  a  generous  and  penetrating  mind 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  men  dealt  mercifully  with 
all  honest  infirmities,  sympathised  with  human 
goodness,  and  reserved  its  laughter,  or  its  scorn,  only 
for  what  was  insincere.  •  In  "  Tom  Jones,"  a  work 
was  planned  upon  the  ample  scale  to  which  readers 
had  become  accustomed.  There  was  room  for  a  wide 
view  of  life.  The  scene  was  divided  fairly  between 
country  and  town.  The  story  was  built  out  of  the 
eternal  truths  of  human  nature,  and  was  exquisitely 
polished  on  its  surface  with  a  delicate  and  genial 
humour  that  suggested  rather  than  preached  censure 
on  the  follies  of  society  in  England,  not  unmixed  with 
the  directest  Christian  condemnation  against  crime. 

The  very  soul  of  the  book  enters  into  the  construc- 
tion of  "Tom  Jones."  The  picture  of  a  good  man, 
coloured  by  Fielding  with  some  of  the  warmth  of 
living  friendship,  is  presented  at  once  in  Squire 
Allworthy;  and  there  is  a  deep  seriousness  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  him  on  a  May  morning, 
walking  upon  the  terrace  before  his  mansion  with  a 
wide  prospect  around  him,  planning  a  generous 
action,  when  "in  the  full  blaze  of  his  majesty  up  rose 
the  sun,  than  which  one  object  alone  in  this  lower 
creation  could  be  more  glorious,  and  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself  presented — a  human  being  replete 
with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what  manner  he 
might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  his  Creator, 
by  doing  most  good  to  His  creatures." 

1  I  reproduce  here  some  notes  upon  "  Tom  Jones,"  from  a  book  of 
my  own,  long  out  of  print,  and.  from  a  part  of  the  book  that  will  not 
be  republished. 


The  two  boys  bred  by  Allworthy,  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil,  about  whom  the  whole  story  revolves,  are  as 
the  two  poles  of  Fielding's  mimic  world.  One  of 
them  is  everybody's  friend  but  his  own ;  the  other 
nobody's  friend  but  his  own.  One  is  possessed  of 
natural  goodness,  with  all  generous  impulse's,  but 
with  instincts,  as  we  are  once  or  twice  distinctly 
reminded,  wanting  the  control  of  prudence  and 
religion.  He  lies  open  to  frequent  heavy  blame,  and 
yet  more  frequent  misconstruction;  yet  we  have 
faith  in  him  because  he  is  true,  his  faults  are  open, 
his  affections  warm.  We  know  that  time  and  love 
will  make  a  noble  man  of  him.  The  other  conceals 
treacheiy  under  a  show  of  righteousness  and  justice. 
His  fair  outside  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  gives  an  honest  colouring  to 
all  appearances,  are  represented  wholly  without 
caricature.  His  ill  deeds  are  secret,  his  affections 
cold,  and  he  is  base  to  us  by  reason  of  his  falsehood. 
Let  us  in  mature  life  read  the  book  afresh,  and  while 
we  come  from  the  work  with  the  old  admiration  of 
the  sterling  English  in  which  it  is  written,  and  of 
the  keen  but  generous  insight  into  human  character 
that  animates  every  page,  we  probably  shall  find  that 
we  have  strengthened  greatly  our  sense  of  its  brave 
morality.  It  may  surprise  a  critic  who  tastes  evil  in 
the  scenes  of  incontinence  which  the  manners  of  his 
age  permitted  Fielding  to  include  among  his  pictures 
of  the  life  about  him,  to  be  told  that  they  were  not 
presented  as  jests  by  their  author.  Fielding  differs 
in  this,  as  in  many  things,  essentially  from  Smollett, 
that  in  his  novels  he  has  never  used  an  unclean 
image  for  its  own  sake  as  provocative  of  mirth  in 
ruder  minds.  In  Fielding's  page  evil  is  evil.  In 
"  Tom  Jones  "  Allworthy  delivers  no  mock  exhorta- 
tions ;  whenever  Jones  falls  into  incontinence  the 
purity  of  Sophia  follows  next  upon  the  scene,  a  higher 
happiness  is  lost,  and  his  true  love  is  removed 
farther  from  his  reach.  And  at  last  the  youth  is 
made  to  assent  to  Sophia,  when  she  replies,  very 
gravely,  upon  his  pleading  of  the  grossness  of  his 
sex,  the  delicacy  of  hers,  and  the  absence  of  love  in 
amour :  "  I  will  never  marry  a  man  who  shall  not 
learn  refinement  enough  to  be  as  incapable  as  I  am 
myself  of  making  such  a  distinction." 

Again,  what  can  be  more  determined  than  the 
purpose  underlying  the  invention  of  the  theologian 
and  the  philosopher,  Thwackum  and  Square,  as 
tutors  of  Jones  and  Blifil  1 

In  the  account  given  by  Fielding  himself  of  the 
requisite  qualities  of  the  man  who  is  "to  invent  good 
stories  and  tell  them  well,"  we  find  named  after 
genius  and  study  "a  quick  and  sagacious  penetration 
into  the  true  essence  of  all  the  objects  of  our  con- 
templation," and,  of  course,  conversation  with  men. 
"Nor,"  he  adds,  "will  all  the  qualities  I  have 
hitherto  given  my  historian  avail  him,  unless  he 
have  what  is  generally  meant  by  a  good  heart,  and 
be  capable  of  feeling." 

I    can    only   express   here   by   a  few  hints   the 
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perfectness  of  mind  and  body  in  this  book.  The 
episodes  are  as  true  limbs  of  it.  It  is  not  merely 
variety  that  they  supply.  It  is  completeness.  In 
evidence  of  this  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  one  episode  really  open  to  a  moment's  doubt.  It 
is  true  that  the  Man  of  the  Hill's  story  is  not  a  part 
of  the  direct  mechanism  of  the  plot;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  epic  history. 
Only  by  episode  could  there  have  been  interpolated 
between  Jones's  generous  and  Blifil's  ungenerous 
principle  of  intercourse  with  other  men,  the  other 
picture  of  one  who  has  wholly  withdrawn  himself 
from  human  intercourse,  and  dares  to  solve  the 
question  of  life's  duties  by  looking  from  afar  with 
scorn  upon  his  fellows.  He  had  a  false  lover,  a  false 
friend.  "  What  better,  my  good  sir,"  asks  Jones, 
"  could  you  expect  in  love  derived  from  the  stews,  or 
in  friendship  first  produced  and  nourished  at  the 
gaming-table  1 "  And  the  brave,  manly  lesson  of  life 
taught  by  the  whole  work  closes  an  episode  in 
the  directest  harmony  with  the  inventor's  main 
design. 

It  is  a  minor  excellence  that  this  part  of  the  work 
has  been  contrived  also  to  supply  to  the  large  study 
of  English  life  those  chapters,  excluded  from  the 
main  action  of  the  tale  by  the  peculiar  education 
and  the  characters  of  Jones  and  Blifil,  which  paint 
the  follies  of  youth  at  the  University  and  the  life  of 
the  gambler.  Partridge  once  breaks  upon  the 
narrative  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill  with  a  characteristic 
story  of  his  own,  in  which  Fielding  commands  wise 
reflection  on  the  undefended  state  of  criminals  tried 
for  their  lives.  We  pass,  however,  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  in  touching  on  these  things,  although  they 
show  how  intimate  was  here  the  relation  of  the 
English  writer  to  the  English  people. 

Good  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  been  married,  and 
had  lost  not  only  his  wife,  but  also  his  three  children 
in  their  infancy,  lived  with  his  sister,  Miss  Bridget, 
and  having  returned  to  Somersetshire  after  an 
absence  for  three  months  in  London  "  came  to  his 
house  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  a  short 
supper  with  his  sister,  retired  much  fatigued  to  his 
chamber.  Here,  having  spent  some  minutes  on  his 
knees — a  custom  which  he  never  broke  through  on 
any  account — he  was  preparing  to  step  into  bed, 
when,  upon  opening  the  clothes,  to  his  great  surprise 
he  beheld  an  infant,  wrapt  up  in  some  coarse  linen, 
in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  between  his  sheets." 
He  entrusted  the  child  to  an  elderly  woman  servant, 
.M  rs.  Deborah  Wilkins. 

.Mr.  Allworthy's  sister,  Bridget,  accepted,  with  un- 
expected compassion,  the  care  of  the  infant,  and 
vented  all  her  wrath  upon  the  mother,  for  whom 
search  was  made.  Mrs.  Deborah  Wilkins  fixed  her 
suspicion  upon  Jenny  Jones. 


She  had  officiated  as  nurse  to  Miss  Bridget,  in  ;i 
violent  fit  of  illness,  and  had  sat  up  many  nights  with  that 
lady ;  besides  which,  she  had  been  seen  there  the  very  day 
before  Mr.  Allworthy's  return,  by  Mrs.  Wilkins  herself, 
though  that  sagacious  person  had  not  at  first  conei-ivrd  any 
suspicion  of  her  on  that  account:  for,  as  she  herself  said. 
"  She  had  always  esteemed  Jenny  as  a  very  sober  girl 


(though  indeed  she  knew  very  little  of  her) ,  and  had  rather  sus- 
pected some  of  those  wanton  trollops,  who  gave  themselves 
airs,  because,  forsooth,  they  thought  themselves  handsome." 

Jenny  was  now  summoned  to  appear  in  person  before  .Mrs. 
Deborah,  which  she  immediately  did.  When  Mrs.  Deborah, 
putting  on  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  with  somewhat  more  than 
his  austerity,  began  an  oration  with  the  words,  "  You  auda- 
cious strumpet !  "  in  which  she  proceeded  rather  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  prisoner  than  to  accuse  her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of 
Jenny,  from  the  reasons  above  shown,  it  is  possible  Mr.  All- 
worthy  might  have  required  some  stronger  evidence  to  have 
convicted  her ;  but  she  saved  her  accusers  any  such  trouble, 
by  freely  confessing  the  whole  fact  with  which  she  was 
charged. 

In  Mr.  Allworthy's  study,  Jenny  received  admoni- 
tion, through  which  Fielding  conveyed  into  his  book 
the  highest  teachings  of  purity,  and  Tom  Jones,  the 
foundling,  became  an  adopted  child  in  the  good  man's. 
house. 

Among  the  guests  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
Allworthy  was 

Dr.  Blifil,  a  gentleman  who  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
the  advantage  of  great  talents  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  father, 
who  would  breed  him  to  a  profession  he  disliked.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  obstinacy  the  doctor  had  in  his  youth  been 
obliged  to  study  physic,  or  rather  to  say  he  studied  it ;  for  in 
reality  books  of  this  kind  were  almost  the  only  ones  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted ;  and  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
doctor  was  master  of  almost  every  other  science  but  that  by 
which  he  was  to  get  his  bread ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  forty  had  no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  person  as  this  was  certain  to  find  a  welcome  at  Mr. 
Allworthy's  table,  to  whom  misfortunes  were  ever  a  recom- 
mendation, when  they  were  derived  from  the  folly  or  villany 
of  others,  and  not  of  the  unfortunate  person  himself.  Besides 
this  negative  merit,  the  doctor  had  one  positive  recommenda- 
tion ; — this  was  a  great  appearance  of  religion.  Whether  his 
religion  was  real,  or  consisted  only  in  appearance,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  say,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  touchstone- 
which  can  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleased  Mr.  Allworthy,  it 
delighted  Miss  Bridget.  She  engaged  him  in  many  religions 
controversies;  on  which  occasions  she  constantly  expi 
great  satisfaction  in  the  doctor's  knowledge,  and  not  much 
less  in  the  compliments  v.-hich  he  frequently  bestowed  on  her 
own.  To  say  the  truth,  she  had  read  much  English  divinity, 
and  had  puzzled  more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring  curates. 
Indeed,  her  conversation  was  so  pure,  her  looks  so  sa^e,  and 
her  whole  deportment  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  she  seemed 
to  deserve  the  name  of  saint  equally  with  her  namesake,  or 
with  any  other  female  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

As  sympathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  beget  love,  so  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  none  have  a  more  direct  tendency  this 
way  than  those  of  a  religious  kind  between  persons  of  differ,  nt 
sexes.  The  doctor  found  himself  so  agreeable  to  Miss  HridiM. 
that  he  now  began  to  lament  an  unfortunate  accident  which 
had  happened  to  him  about  ten  years  IN  fore;  namely,  his 
marriage  with  another  woman,  who  was  not  only  still  alive, 
but,  what  was  worse,  known  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Allworlhy. 

He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  these  matters,  before  it  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  under 
no  such  unhappy  incapacity.  This  brother  he  made  no  doubt 
would  succeed ;  for  he  discerned,  as  he  thought,  an  inclination  tr 
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marriage  in  the  lady ;  and  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears 
the  brother's  qualifications,  will  not  blame  the  confidence 
which  he  entertained  of  his  success. 

This  gentleman  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  of  a  middle  size,  and  what  is  called  well-built.  He  had 
a  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  did  not  so  much  injure  his 
beauty  as  it  denoted  his  valour  (for  he  was  a  half -pay  officer). 
He  h;id  good  teeth,  and  something  affable,  when  he  pleased, 
in  his  smile ;  though  naturally  his  countenance,  as  well  as  his 
air  and  voice,  had  much  of  roughness  in  it ;  yet  he  could  at 
any  time  deposit  this,  and  appear  all  gentleness  and  good- 
humour.  He  was  not  ungenteel,  nor  entirely  void  of  wit,  and 
in  his  youth  had  abounded  in  sprightliness,  which,  though  he 
had  lately  put  on  a  more  serious  character,  he  could,  when  he 
pleased,  resume. 

He  had,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  an  academic  education  ;  for 
his  father  had,  with  the  same  paternal  authority  we  have 
mentioned  before,  decreed  him  for  holy  orders ;  but  as  the  old 
gsntleman  died  before  he  was  ordained,  he  chose  the  church 
militant,  and  preferred  the  king's  commission  to  the  bishop's. 

He  had  purchased  the  post  of  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and 
afterwards  came  to  be  a  captain ;  but  having  quarrelled  with 
his  colonel,  was  by  his  interest  obliged  to  'sell ;  from  which 
time  he  had  entirely  rusticated  himself,  had  betaken  himself 
to  studying  the  Scriptures,  and  was  not  a  little  suspected  of 
an  inclination  to  methodism. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  such  a  person  should 
succeed  with  a  lady  of  so  saint-like  a  disposition,  and  whose 
inclinations  were  no  otherwise  engaged  than  to  the  marriage 
state  in  general ;  but  why  the  doctor,  who  certainly  had  no 
great  friendship  for  his  brother,  should  for  his  sake  think  of 
making  so  ill  a  return  to  the  hospitality  of  Allworthy,  is  a 
matter  not  so  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  some  natures  delight  in  evil,  as  others  are  thought 
to  delight  in  virtue  ?  Or  is  there  a  pleasure  in  being  acces- 
sory to  a  theft  when  we  cannot  commit  it  ourselves  ?  Or 
lastly  (which  experience  seems  to  make  probable) ,  have  we  a 
satisfaction  in  aggrandising  our  families,  even  though  we 
have  not  the  least  love  or  respect  for  them  ? 

Whether  any  of  these  motives  operated  on  the  doctor, 
we  will  not  determine ;  but  so  the  fact  was.  He  sent  for 
his  brother,  and  easily  found  means  to  introduce  him  at 
Allworthy's  as  a  person  who  intended  only  a  short  visit  to 
himself. 

The  captain  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  week  before  the 
doctor  had  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his  discernment. 
The  captain  was  indeed  as  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  love 
as  Ovid  was  formerly.  He  had  besides  received  proper  hints 
from  his  brother,  which  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Captain  Blifil  was,  therefore,  wedded  to  Miss 
Bridget  Allworthy,  who  became  the  mother  of 
a  fine  son.  Mr.  Allworthy  undertook  that  the 
child  should  be  educated  together  with  his  little 
foundling,  and  so  began  the  careers  of  the  two 
boys.  They  had  their  first  training  under  a  man 
who  in  his  reasoning  with  Captain  Blifil,  when 
the  Captain  argued  "that  the  word  charity  in 
Scripture  nowhere  means  beneficence  or  gene- 
rosity," said  that  he  thought  indeed  the  help  of 
others  out  of  mere  abundance  was  "rather  at  the 
expense  of  our  coffers  than  ourselves.  To  save 
several  families  from  misery  rather  than  hang  up  an 
extraordinary  picture  in  our  houses,  or  gratify  any 
other  ridiculous  vanity,  this  seems  to  be  only  being 
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human  creatures.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  farther, 
it  is  being  in  some  degree  epicures  :  for  what  could 
the  greatest  epicure  wish  rather  than  to  eat  with 
many  mouths  instead  of  one  ?  which  I  think  may  be 
predicted  of  any  one  who  knows  that  the  bread  of 
many  is  owing  to  his  own  largesses." 

Hating  his  wife,  well  hated  by  her,  and  consoled 
only  by  meditation  on  the  advantage  that  would 
come  to  him  by  Mr.  Allworthy's  death,  Captain 
Blifil  himself  died  of  an  apoplexy,  was  duly  interred, 
and  credited  with  all  the  virtues  on  his  monument. 

So  ends  the  Second  Book  of  the  History. 

Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  sister  were  now  again  to- 
gether, with  the  boys  about  them.  The  care  of  the  two 
boys  was  entrusted  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thwackum, 
from  whom  Tom  had  borne  a  severe  flogging  for  an 
offence  not  his,  but  taken  upon  himself  to  shield  his 
friend,  the  gamekeeper. 

"  Honour !"  cried  Thwackum,  with  some  wrath,  "mere 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy !  Can  honour  teach  any  one 
to  tell  a  lie,  or  can  any  honour  exist  independent  of 
religion  ?" 

This  discourse  happened  at  table  when  dinner  was  just 
ended ;  and  there  was  present  Mr.  Allworthy,  Mr.  Thwackum, 
and  a  third  gentleman,  who  now  entered  into  the  debate,  and 
whom,  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  we  shall  briefly  intro- 
duce to  our  reader's  acquaintance. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  then  resided  some 
time  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  house,  was  Mr.  Square.  His  natural 
parts  were  not  of  the  first  rate,  but  he  had  greatly  improved 
them  by  a  learned  education.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
ancients,  and  a  professed  master  of  all  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  upon  which  great  models  he  had  principally 
formed  himself,  sometimes  according  with  the  opinion  of  the 
one,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  the  other.  In  morals  he  was 
reckoned  a  professed  Platonist,  and  in  religion  he  inclined  to 
be  an  Aristotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  formed  his  morals  on 
the  Platonic  model,  yet  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  in  considering  that  great  man  rather  in  the 
quality  of  a  philosopher  or  a  speculatist,  than  as  a  legislator. 
This  sentiment  he  carried  a  great  way ;  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
regard  all  virtue  as  matter  of  theory  only.  This,  it  is 
true,  he  never  affirmed,  as  I  have  heard,  to  any  one ;  and 
yet  upon  the  least  attention  to  his  conduct,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  was  his  real  opinion,  as  it  will  perfectly 
reconcile  some  contradictions  which  might  otherwise  appear 
in  his  character. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Thwackum  scarce  ever  met  with- 
out a  disputation  ;  for  their  tenets  were  indeed  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  Square  held  human  nature  to  be  the 
perfection  of  all  virtue,  and  that  vice  was  a  deviation  from 
our  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  deformity  of  body  is. 
Thwackum,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  human 
mind  since  the  fall  was  nothing  but  a  sink  of  iniquity,  till 
purified  and  redeemed  by  grace.  In  one  point  only  they 
agreed,  which  was,  in  all  their  discourses  on  morality  never 
to  mention  the  word  goodness.  The  favourite  phrase  of  the 
former  was  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue :  that  of  the  latter 
was  the  divine  power  of  grace.  The  former  measured  all 
actions  by  the  unalterable  rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things ;  the  latter  decided  all  matters  by  authority  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  he  always  used  the  Scriptures  and  thebr 
commentators  as  the  lawyer  doth  his  Coke  upon  Littleton, 
where  the  comment  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  text. 
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When  these  two  worthies  have  discussed  "  honour  " 
between  themselves,  Fielding  takes  care  before  he 
proceeds,  as  Chaucer  did  sometimes  in  like  case  and 
in  the  interest  of  highest  truth,  to  guard  against  a 
dangerous  form  of  careless  misconception. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by  the  grossest  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  my  meaning,  misrepresent  me  as 
endeavouring  to  cast  any  ridicule  on  the  greatest  perfections 
of  human  nature ;  and  which  do,  indeed,  alone  purify  and  en- 
noble the  heart  of  man,  and  raise  him  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion. This,  reader,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  by  how  much 
the  better  man  you  are  yourself,  by  so  much  the  more  will 
you  be  inclined  to  believe  me),  that  I  would  rather  have 
buried  the  sentiments  of  these  two  persons  in  eternal  oblivion, 
than  have  done  any  injury  to  either  of  these  glorious  causes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  service  that  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  record  the  lives  and  actions  of  two  of 
their  false  and  pretended  champions.  A  treacherous  friend  is 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  ;  and  I  will  say  boldly,  that  both 
religion  and  virtue  have  received  more  real  discredit  from 
hypocrites,  than  the  wittiest  profligates  or  infidels  could  ever 
cast  upon  them :  nay,  farther,  as  these  two,  in  their  purity, 
are  rightly  called  the  bands  of  civil  society,  and  are  indeed 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  so  when  poisoned  and  corrupted 
with  fraud,  pretence,  and  affectation,  they  have  become  the 
worst  of  civil  curses,  and  have  enabled  men  to  perpetrate  the 
most  cruel  mischiefs  to  their  own  species. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  but  this  ridicule  will  in  general  be 
allowed :  my  chief  apprehension  is,  as  many  true  and  just 
sentiments  often  came  from  the  mouths  of  these  persons,  lest 
the  whole  should  be  taken  together,  and  I  should  bo  con- 
ceived to  ridicule  all  alike.  Now  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  that,  as  neither  of  these  men  were  fools,  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  holden  none  but  wrong  princi- 
ples, and  to  have  uttered  nothing  but  absurdities ;  what  injus- 
tice, therefore,  must  I  have  done  to  their  characters,  had  I 
selected  only  what  was  bad!  And  how  horribly  wretched 
and  maimed  must  their  arguments  have  appeared ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  religion  or  virtue,  but  the  want  of 
them,  which  is  here  exposed.  Had  not  Thwackum  too  much 
neglected  virtue,  and  Square  religion,  in  the  composition  of 
their  several  systems,  and  had  not  both  utterly  discarded  all 
natural  goodness  of  heart,  they  had  never  been  represented  as 
the  objects  of  derision  in  this  history ;  in  which  we  will  now 
proceed. 

This  matter  then,  which  put  an  end  to  the  debate  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  was  no  other  than  a  quarrel 
between  Master  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the  consequence  of 
which  had  been  a  bloody  nose  to  the  former;  for  though 
Master  Blifil,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  younger,  was  in 
size  above  the  other's  match,  yet  Tom  was  much  his  superior 
at  the  noble  art  of  boxing. 

Tom,  however,  cautiously  avoided  all  engagements  with 
that  youth;  for  besides  that  Tommy  Jones  was  an  inoffensive 
lad  amidst  all  his  roguery,  and  really  loved  Blifil,  Mr. 
Thwackum  being  always  the  second  of  the  latter,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  him. 

But  well  says  a  certain  author,  "  No  man  is  wise  at  all 
hours ;' '  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  boy  is  not  so.  A  differ- 
ence arising  at  play  between  the  two  lads,  Master  Blifil  called 
Tom  a  beggarly  bastard.  Upon  which  the  latter,  who  was 
somewhat  passionate  in  his  disposition,  immediately  caused 
that  phenomenon  in  the  face  of  the  former  which  we  have 
above  remembered. 

Master  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood  running  from  his  nose, 


and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes,  appeared  before 
his  uncle  and  the  tremendous  Thwackum.  In  which  court 
an  indictment  of  assault,  battery,  and  wounding,  was  instantly 
preferred  against  Tom,  who  in  his  excuse  only  pleaded  the 
provocation,  which  was  indeed  all  the  matter  that  Master 
Blifil  had  omitted. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  circumstance  might  have 
escaped  his  memory,  for,  in  his  reply,  he  positively  insisted 
that  he  had  made  use  of  no  such  appellation,  adding,  Heaven 
forbid  such  naughty  words  should  ever  come  out  of  his 
mouth ! 

Tom,  though  against  all  form  of  law,  rejoined  in  affirmance 
of  the  words ;  upon  which  Master  Blifil  said,  "  It  is  no 
wonder.  Those  who  will  tell  one  fib  will  hardly  stick  at 
another.  If  I  had  told  my  master  such  a  wicked  fib  as  you 
have  done,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  show  my  face." 

"What  fib,  child?"  cried  Thwackum,  pretty  eagerly. 
•"Why,  he  told  you  that  nobody  was  with  him  a  shooting 
when  he  killed  the  partridge ;  but  he  knows  "  (here  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears),  yes,  he  knows,  for  he  confessed  it  to 
me,  that  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper,  was  there.  Nay,  he 
said — yes  you  did — deny  it  if  you  can — that  you  would  not 
have  confessed  the  truth,  though  master  had  cut  you  to 
pieces. 

At  this  the  fire  flashed  from  Thwackum's  eyes,  and  he  cried 
out  in  triumph,  "  Oh !  oh !  this  is  your  mistaken  notion  of 
honour !  This  is  the  boy  who  was  not  to  be  whipped  again !  " 
But  Mr.  Allworthy,  with  a  more  gentle  aspect,  turned  to- 
wards the  lad,  and  said,  "  Is  this  true,  child  ?  How  came  you 
to  persist  so  obstinately  in  a  falsehood  ?  " 

Tom  said  he  scorned  a  lie  as  much  as  any  one ;  but  ho 
thought  his  honour  engaged  him  to  act  as  he  did ;  for  he  had 
promised  the  poor  fellow  to  conceal  him,  which,  he  said, 
he  thought  himself  farther  obliged  to  do,  as  the  gamekeeper 
had  begged  him  not  to  go  into  the  gentleman's  manor,  and 
had  at  last  gone  himself,  in  compliance  with  his  persuasions. 
He  said,  this  was  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he 
would  take  his  oath  of  it ;  and  concluded  with  very  passion- 
ately begging  Mr.  Allworthy  to  have  compassion  on  the 
poor  fellow's  family,  especially  as  he  himself  only  had  been 
guilty,  and  the  other  had  been  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to 
do  what  he  did.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  lie  that  I  told,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  whole  matter.  I  should  have  gone  alone  after 
the  birds ;  nay,  I  did  go  at  first,  and  he  only  followed  me  to 
prevent  more  mischief.  Do,  pray,  sir,  let  me  be  punished ; 
take  my  little  horse  away  again ;  but  pray,  sir,  forgive  poor 
George." 

Mr.  Allworthy  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then  dis- 
missed the  boys,  advising  them  to  live  more  friendly  and 
peaceably  together. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  opinions  of  the  divine  and  the  philosopher  concerning  the  two 
boys  ;  with  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  other  matters. 

IT  is  probable  that  by  disclosing  this  secret,  which  had  been 
communicated  in  the  utmost  confidence  to  him,  young  Blifil 
preserved  his  companion  from  a  good  lashing ;  for  the  offence 
of  the  bloody  nose  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  cause 
for  Thwackum  to  have  proceeded  to  correction ;  but  now  this 
was  totally  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  the  other  matter, 
and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Allworthy  declared  privately 
he  thought  the  boy  deserved  reward  rather  than  punishment, 
so  that  Thwackum's  hand  was  withheld  by  a  general  pardon. 
Thwackum,  whose  meditations  were  full  of  birch,  exclaimed 
against  this  weak  and,  as  he  said  he  would  venture  to  call  it, 
wicked  lenity.  To  remit  the  punishment  of  such  crimes  was, 
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he  said,  to  encourage  them.  He  enlarged  much  on  the  cor- 
rection of  children,  and  quoted  many  texts  from  Solomon  and 
others,  which,  being  to  be  found  in  so  many  other  books, 
shall  not  be  found  here.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  vice 
of  lying,  on  which  head  he  was  altogether  as  learned  as  he 
had  been  on  the  other. 

Square  said,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
behaviour  of  Tom  with  his  idea  of  perfect  virtue,  but  could 
not.  He  owned  there  was  something  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  like  fortitude  in  the  action,  but  as  fortitude  was  a 
virtue,  and  falsehood  a  vice,  they  could  by  no  means  agree  or 
unite  together.  He  added,  that  as  this  was  in  some  mea- 
sure to  confound  virtue  and  vice,  it  might  be  worth  Mr. 
Thwackum's  consideration  whether  a  larger  castigation  might 
not  be  laid  on  upon  the  account. 

As  both  these  learned  men  concurred  in  censuring  Jones, 
so  were  they  no  less  unanimous  in  applauding  Master  Blifil. 
To  bring  truth  to  light  was  by  the  parson  asserted  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  religious  man,  and  by  the  philosopher  this  was 
declared  to  be  highly  conformable  with  the  rule  of  right,  and 
the  eternal  and  unalterable  fitness  of  things. 

All  this,  however,  weighed  very  little  with,  Mr.  Allworthy. 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  Jones.  There  was  something  within  his  own 
breast  with  which  the  invincible  fidelity  which  that  youth  had 
preserved  corresponded  much  better  than  it  had  done  with 
the  religion  of  Thwackum  or  with  the  virtue  of  Square.  He 
therefore  strictly  ordered  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  to 
abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  Tom  for  what  had  passed. 
The  pedagogue  was  obliged  to  obey  those  orders,  but  not 
without  great  reluctance  and  frequent  mutterings  that  the 
boy  would  be  certainly  spoiled. 

Towards  the  gamekeeper  the  old  man  behaved  with  more 
severity.  He  presently  summoned  that  poor  fellow  before 
him,  and,  after  many  bitter  remonstrances,  paid  him  his 
wages,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  service ;  for  Mr.  Allworthy 
rightly  observed  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
being  guilty  of  a  falsehood  to  excuse  yourself,  and  to  excuse 
another.  He  likewise  urged,  as  the  principal  motive  to  his 
inflexible  severity  against  this  man,  that  he  had  basely 
suffered  Tom  Jones  to  undergo  so  heavy  a  punishment  for  his 
sake,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  prevented  it  by  making  the 
discovery  himself. 

When  this  story  became  public,  many  people  differed  from 
Square  and  Thwackum  in  judging  the  conduct  of  the  two 
lads  on  the  occasion.  Master  Blifil  was  generally  called  a 
sneaking  rascal,  a  poor-spirited  wretch,  with  other  epithets 
of  the  like  kind ;  while  Tom  was  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  brave  lad,  a  jolly  dog,  and  an  honest  fellow.  In- 
deed, his  behaviour  to  Black  George  much  ingratiated  him 
with  all  the  servants,  for  though  that  fellow  was  before 
universally  disliked,  yet  he  was  no  sooner  turned  away  than 
he  was  as  universally  pitied,  and  the  friendship  and  gallantry 
of  Tom  Jones  were  celebrated  by  them  all  with  the  highest 
applause,  and  they  condemned  Master  Blifil  as  openly  as  they 
durst,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  offending  his  mother. 
For  all  this,  however,  poor  Tom  smarted  in  the  flesh,  for 
though  Thwackum  had  been  inhibited  to  exercise  his  arm  on 
the  foregoing  account,  yet,  as  the  proverb  says,  It  is  easy  to 
find  a  stick,  &c.  So  was  it  easy  to  find  a  rod,  and,  indeed, 
the  not  being  able  to  find  one  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  have  kept  Thwackum  any  long  time  from  chastising 
poor  Jones. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  sport  been  the  only  inducement 
to  the  pedagogue,  it  is  probable  Master  Blifil  would  likewise 
have  had  his  share ;  but  though  Mr.  Allworthy  had  given 
him  frequent  orders  to  make  no  difference  between  the  lads, 


yet  was  Thwackum  altogether  as  kind  and  gentle  to  thib 
youth,  as  ho  was  harsh — nay,  even  barbarous — to  the  other.  To 
say  the  truth,  Blifil  had  greatly  gained  his  nvislcr'g  affec- 
tions ;  partly  by  the  profound  respect  he  always  nhowed  his 
person,  but  much  more  by  the  decent  reverence  with  which 
he  received  his  doctrine ;  for  he  had  got  by  heart,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  his  phrases,  and  maintained  all  his  master's 
religious  principles  with  a  zeal  which  was  surprising  in  one 
so  young,  and  which  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  worthy 
preceptor. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  deficient  in 
outward  tokens  of  respect,  often  forgetting  to  pull  off  his  hat, 
or  to  bow  at  his  master's  approach ;  but  was  altogether  as 
unmindful  both  of  his  master's  precepts  and  example.  He 
was  indeed  a  thoughtless,  giddy  youth,  with  little  sobriety  in 
his  manners,  and  less  in  his  countenance ;  and  would  often 
very  impudently  and  indecently  laugh  at  his  companion  for 
his  serious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Square  had  the  same  reason  for  his  preference  of  the 
former  lad ;  for  Tom  Jones  showed  no  more  regard  to  the 
learned  discourses  which  this  gentleman  would  sometimes 
throw  away  upon  him,  than  to  those  of  Thwackum.  He 
once  ventured  to  make  a  jest  of  the  rule  of  right ;  and  at 
another  time  said,  he  believed  there  was  no  rule  in  the  world, 
capable  of  making  such  a  man  as  his  father  (for  so  Mr.  All- 
worthy  suffered  himself  to  be  called). 

Master  Blifil,  on  the  contrary,  had  address  enough  at  six- 
teen to  recommend  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  both 
these  opposites.  With  one  he  was  all  religion,  with  the  other 
he  was  all  virtue.  And  when  both  were  present,  ho  was 
profoundly  silent,  which  both  interpreted  in  his  favour  and 
in  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  flattering  both  these  gentle- 
men to  their  faces ;  he  took  frequent  occasions  of  praising 
them  behind  their  backs  to  Allworthy ;  before  whom,  when 
they  two  were  alone,  and  his  uncle  commended  any  religious 
or  virtuous  sentiment  (for  many  such  came  constantly  from 
him)  he  seldom  failed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  good  instructions  he 
had  received  from  either  Thwackum  or  Square  ;  for  he  knew 
his  uncle  repeated  all  such  compliments  to  the  persons  for 
whose  use  they  were  meant ;  and  he  found  by  experience  the 
great  impressions  which  they  made  on  the  philosopher,  as 
well  as  on  the  divine  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  kind 
of  flattery  so  irresistible  as  this,  at  second  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover,  soon  perceived  how  ex- 
tremely grateful  all  those  panegyrics  on  his  instructors  were 
to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself,  as  they  so  loudly  resounded  the 
praise  of  that  singular  plan  of  education  which  he  had  laid 
down  :  for  this  worthy  man  having  observed  the  imperfect 
institution  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  many  vices  which 
boys  were  there  liable  to  learn,  had  resolved  to  educate  his 
nephew,  as  well  as  the  other  lad,  whom  he  had  in  a  manner 
adopted,  in  his  own  house;  where  he  thought  their  morals 
would  escape  all  that  danger  of  being  corrupted  to  which  they 
would  be  unavoidably  exposedin  any  public  school  or  university. 

Having,  therefore,  determined  to  commit  these  boys  to  the 
tuition  of  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Thwackum  was  recommended 
to  him  for  that  office,  by  a  very  particular  friend,  of  whose 
understanding  Mr.  Allworthy  had  a  great  opinion,  and  in 
whose  integrity  he  placed  much  confidence.  This  Thwackum 
was  fellow  of  a  college,  where  he  almost  entirely  resided; 
and  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  religion,  and  sobriety 
of  manners.  And  these  were  doubtless  the  qualifications  by 
which  Mr.  All  worthy's  friend  had  been  induced  to  recommend 
him ;  though  indeed  this  friend  had  some  obligations  to 
Thwackum's  family,  who  were  the  most  considerable  persons 
in  a  borough  which  that  gentleman  represented  in  Parliament. 
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Thwackum,  at  his  first  arrival,  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
Allworthy  :  and,  indeed,  he  perfectly  answered  the  character 
which  had  been  given  of  him.  Upon  longer  acquaintance, 
however,  and  more  intimate  conversation,  this  worthy  man 
saw  infirmities  in  the  tutor  which  he  could  have  wished  him 
to  have  been  without ;  though  as  those  seemed  greatly  over- 
balanced by  his  good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline  Mr. 
Allworthy  to  part  with  him  :  nor  would  they  indeed  have 
justified  such  a  proceeding;  for  the  reader  is  greatly  mis- 
taken if  he  conceives  that  Thwackum  appeared  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  in  the  same  light  as  he  doth  to  him  in  this  history ; 
and  he  is  as  much  deceived  if  he  imagines  that  the  mcst 
intimate  acquaintance  which  he  himself  could  have  had 
with  that' divine  would  have  informed  him  of  those  things 
which  we,  from  our  inspiration,  are  enabled  to  open  and 
discover.  Of  readers  who,  from  such  conceits  as  these, 
condemn  the  wisdom  or  penetration  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they  will  make  a  very 
liad  and  ungrateful  use  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have 
communicated  to  them. 

These  apparent  errors  in  the  doctrine  of  Thwackum  served 
greatly  to  palliate  the  contrary  errors  in  that  of  Square, 
which  our  good  man  no  less  saw  and  condemned.  He 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  different  exuberances  of  these  gen- 
tlemen would  correct  their  different  imperfections ;  and  that 
from  both,  especially  with  his  assistance,  the  two  lads  would 
derive  sufficient  precepts  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  If  the 
event  happened  contrary  to  his  expectations,  this  possibly 
proceeded  from  some  fault  in  the  plan  itself ;  which  the 
reader  hats  my  leave  to  discover,  if  he  can :  for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  introduce  any  infallible  characters  into  this 
history ;  where  we  hope  nothing  will  be  found  which  hath 
never  yet  been  seen  in  human  nature. 

Book  tLe  Third  of  "Tom  Jones"  ends  with  the  first 
mention  of  Squire  Western's  daughter  Sophia. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Western. 
He  had  so  greatly  recommended  himself  to  that  gentleman, 
by  leaping  over  five-barred  gates,  and  by  other  acts  of 
sportsmanship,  that  the  Squire  had  declared  Tom  would 
certainly  make  a  great  man,  if  he  had  but  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. He  often  wished  he  had  himself  a  son  with  such 
parts;  and  one  day  very  solemnly  asserted  at  a  drinking 
bout,  that  Tom  should  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds  for  a  thousand 
pound  of  his  money,  with  any  huntsman  in  the  whole 
country. 

By  such  kind  of  talents  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  squire,  that  he  was  a  most  welcome  guest  at  his  table, 
and  a  favourite  companion  in  his  sport :  everything  which 
the  squire  held  most  dear,  to  wit,  his  guns,  dogs,  and  horses, 
were  now  as  much  at  the  command  of  Jones  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  use  of  this 
favour  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Black  George,  whom  he  hoped 
to  introduce  into  Mr.  Western's  family,  in  the  same  capacity 
in  which  he  had  before  served  Mr.  Allworthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  that  this  fellow  was  already 
obnoxious  to  Mr.  Western,  and  if  ho  considers  further  the 
weighty  business  by  which  that  gentleman's  displeasure  had 
been  incurred,  will  perhaps  condemn  this  as  a  foolish  and 
desperate  undertaking;  but  if  he  should  totally  condemn 
young  Jones  on  that  account,  he  will  greatly  applaud  him  for 
strengthening  himself  with  all  imaginable  interest  on  so 
arduous  an  occasion. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  Tom  applied  to  Mr.  Western's 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 


whom  her  father,  next  after  those  necessary  implements  of 
sport  just  before  mentioned,  loved  and  esteemed  above  all  the 
world.  Now.  as  she  had  some  influence  on  the  squire,  so 
Tom  had  some  little  influence  on  her.  But  this  being  the 
intended  heroine  of  this  work,  a  lady  with  whom  we  ourselves 
are  greatly  in  love,  and  with  whom  many  of  our  readers  will 
probably  be  in  love  too  before  we  part,  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  she  should  make  her  appearance  in  the  end  of  a 
book. 

After  painting  his  heroine  Fielding  goes  on. 

The  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year  wh.cc 
she  is  introduced  into  this  history.  Her  father,  as  hath  been 
said,  was  fonder  of  her  than  of  any  other  human  creature. 
To  her,  therefore,  Tom  Jones  applied,  in  order  to  engage  her 
interest  on  the  behalf  of  his  friend  the  gamekeeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  business,  a  short  recapitula- 
tion of  some  previous  matters  may  be  necessary. 

Though  the  different  tempers  of  Mr.  Allworthy  and  of  Mr. 
Western  did  not  admit  of  a  very  intimate  correspondence, 
yet  they  lived  upon  what  is  called  a  decent  footing  together ; 
by  which  means  the  young  people  of  both  families  had  been 
acquainted  from  their  infancy ;  and  as  they  were  all  near  of 
the  same  age,  had  been  frequent  playmates  together. 

The  gaiety  of  Tom's  temper  suited  better  with  Sophia 
than  the  grave  and  sober  disposition  of  Master  Blifil.  And 
the  preference  which  she  gave  the  former  of  these  would 
often  appear  so  plainly  that  a  lad  of  a  more  passionate  turn, 
than  Master  Blifil  was  might  have  shown  some  displeasure 
at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  express  any  such 
disgust,  it  would  be  an  ill  office  in  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  mind,  as  some  scandalous  people  search 
into  the  most  secret  affairs  of  their  friends,  and  often  pry 
into  their  closets  and  cupboards,  only  to  discover  their 
poverty  and  meanness  to  the  world. 

However,  as  persons  who  suspect  they  have  given  others 
cause  of  offence  are  apt  to  conclude  they  are  offended,  so 
Sophia  imputed  an  action  of  Master  Blifil  to  his  anger  which 
the  superior  sagacity  of  Thwackum  and  Square  discerned  to 
have  arisen  from  a  much  better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  presented  Sophia  with 
a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  nest,  had  nursed 
up,  and  taught  to  sing. 

Of  this  bird  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  was  so 
extremely  fond,  that  her  chief  business  was  to  feed  and  tend 
it,  and  her  chief  pleasure  to  play  with  it.  By  these  means 
little  Tommy,  for  so  the  bird  was  called,  was  become  so  tame, 
that  it  would  feed  out  of  the  hand  of  its  mistress,  would 
perch  upon  her  finger,  and  lie  contented  in  her  bosom,  where 
it  seemed  almost  sensible  of  its  own  happiness ;  though  she 
always  kept  a  small  string  about  its  leg,  nor  yculd  ever  trust 
it  with  the  liberty  of  flying  away. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  whole  family  dined 
at  Mr.  Western's,  Master  Blifil,  being  in  the  garden  with 
little  Sophia,  and  observing  the  extreme  fondness  that  she 
showed  for  the  little  bird,  desired  her  to  trust  it  for  a  moment 
in  his  hands.  Sophia  presently  complied  with  the  young 
gentleman's  request,  and  after  some  previous  caution,  de- 
livered him  her  bird;  of  which  he  was  no  sooner  in  possession, 
than  he  slipt  the  string  from  its  leg  and  tossed  it  into  the 
air. 

The  foolish  animal  no  sooner  perceived  itself  at  liberty 
than,  forgetting  all  the  favours  it  had  received  from  Sophia, 
it  flew  directly  from  her,  and  perched  on  a  bough  at  some 
distance.  . 
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Sophia,  seeing  her  bird  gone,  screamed  out  so  loud,  that  Tom 
Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance,  immediately  ran  to  her 
assistance. 

He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had  happened,  than  he 
cursed  Blifil  for  a  pitiful  malicious  rascal ;  and  then  im- 
mediately stripping  off  his  coat  he  applied  himself  to  climbing 
the  tree  to  which  the  bird  escaped. 

Tom  had  almost  recovered  his  little  namesake,  when  the 
"branch  on  which  it  was  perched,  and  that  hung  over  a  canal, 
"broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
"water. 

Sophia's  concern  now  changed  its  object.  And  as  she 
apprehended  the  boy's  life  was  in  danger,  she  screamed  ten 
times  louder  than  before ;  and  indeed  Master  Blifil  himself 
now  seconded  her  with  all  the  vociferation  in  his  power. 

The  company,  who  were  sitting  in  a  room  next  the  garden, 
•were  instantly  alarmed,  and  came  all  forth;  but  just  as  they 
reached  the  canal,  Tom  (for  the  water  was  luckily  pretty 
shallow  in  that  part)  arrived  safely  on  shore. 

Thwackum  fell  violently  on  poor  Tom,  who  stood  dropping 
and  shivering  before  him,  when  Mr.  AUworthy  desired  him 
to  have  patience  ;  and  turning  to  Master  Blifil,  said,  "  Pray, 
child,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  disturbance  ?  " 

Master  Blifil  answered,  "  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done  ;  I  have  been  unhappily  the  occasion  of 
it  all.  I  had  Miss  Sophia's  bird  in  my  hand,  and  thinking 
the  poor  creature  languished  for  liberty,  I  own  I  could  not 
forbear  giving  it  what  it  desired ;  for  I  always  thought  there 
was  something  very  cruel  in  confining  anything.  It  seemed 
to  be  against  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  everything  hath  a 
right  to  liberty ;  nay,  it  is  even  unchristian,  for  it  is  not 
doing  what  we  would  be  done  by :  but  if  I  had  imagined  Miss 
Sophia  would  have  been  so  much  concerned  at  it,  I  am  sure 
I  never  would  have  done  it ;  nay,  if  I  had  known  what  would 
have-  happened  to  the  bird  itself :  for  when  Master  Jones, 
who  climbed  up  that  tree  after  it,  fell  into  the  water,  the 
bird  took  a  second  flight,  and  presently  a  nasty  hawk 
carried  it  away." 

Tom  Jones  having  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book 
been  cast  off  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  obliged  with 
Christian  advice  by  young  Mr.  Blifil,  in  the  course  of 
the  Seventh  Book  joined  as  volunteer  a  company  of 
soldiers  who  were  marching  against  the  rebels  of  1745. 
An  unmannerly  ensign,  Northerton,  who  regarded 
Tom  Jones  as  e,  prig  for  maintaining  the  cause  of 
religion,  insulted  him,  and  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head, 
by  which  his  head  was  cut  open.  As  he  lay  bleeding, 
Northerton  was  arrested.  Presently  a  doctor  was 
•called  in. 

"  But  do  you  think  him  in  danger  ?  "  says  the  other.  "  In 
danger!  ay,  surely,"  cries  the  doctor:  "who  is  there  among 
us  who,  in  the  most  perfect  health,  can  be  said  not  to  be  in 
•danger  ?  Can  a  man,  therefore,  with  so  bad  a  wound  as  this 
be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  ?  All  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that 
it  is  well  I  was  called  as  I  was,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  been  called  sooner.  I  will  see  him  again 
early  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  let  him  be  kept 
extremely  quiet,  and  drink  liberally  of  water-gruel."  "Won't 
you  allow  him  sack-whey  ?  ''  said  the  landlady.  "  Ay,  ay, 
sack-whey,"  cries  the  doctor,  "if  you  will,  provided  it  be 
very  small."  "And  a  little  chicken  broth  too?"  added  she. 
"  Yes,  yes,  chicken  broth,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  very  good." 
"  Mayn't  I  make  him  some  jellies  too  ?  "  said  the  landlady. 
"Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  doctor;  "jellies  are  very  good  for 
wounds,  for  they  promote  cohesion."  And,  indeed,  it  was 


lucky  she  had  not  named  soup  or  high  sauces,  for  the  doctor 
would  have  complied,  rather  than  have  lost  the  custom  of  the 
house. 

The  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  company,  kindly 
visiting  Tom  Jones,  gave  him  his  ideas  upon  honour, 
and  met  Jones's  difficulties  on  the  score  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"  But  how  terrible  must  it  be,"  cries  Jones,  "  to  any  one 
who  is  really  a  Christian,  to  cherish  malice  in  his  breast,  in 
opposition  to  the  command  of  Him  who  hath  expressly  forbid 
it  ?  How  can  I  bear  to  do  this  on  a  sick-bed  ?  Or  how  shall 
I  make  up  my  account,  with  such  an  article  as  this  in  my 
bosom  against  me?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  there  is  such  a  command,"  cries  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  but  a  man  of  honour  can't  keep  it.  And  you  must 
be  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  be  in  the  army.  I  remember 
I  once  put  the  case  to  our  chaplain  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  he  confessed  there  was  much  difficulty  in  it ;  but  he  said, 
he  hoped  there  might  be  a  latitude  granted  to  soldiers  in  this 
one  instance ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  our  duty  to  hope  so ;  for 
who  would  bear  to  live  without  his  honour?  No,  no,  mj 
dear  boy,  be  a  good  Christian  as  long  as  you  live;  but  be  a 
man  of  honour  too,  and  never  put  up  an  affront !  not  all  the 
books,  nor  all  the  parsons  in  the  world,  shall  ever  persuade 
me  to  that.  I  love  my  religion  very  well,  but  I  love  my 
honour  more.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  wording 
of  the  text,  or  in  the  translation,  or  in  understanding  it,  or 
somewhere  or  other.  But  however  that  be,  a  man  must  run 
the  risk,  for  he  must  preserve  his  honour.  So  compose  your- 
self to  night,  and  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  yourself  justice."  Here  he  gave  Jones  a  hearty 
buss,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  took  his  leave. 

Tom  Jones  then  having  bought  a  sword  of  the 
sergeant,  rose  from  his  bed, 

And  dressed  himself  entirely,  putting  on  even  his  coat,  which, 
as  its  colour  was  white,  showed  very  visibly  the  streams  of 
blood  which  had  flowed  down  it ;  and  now,  having  grasped 
his  new-purchased  sword  in  his  hand,  he  was  going  to  issue 
forth,  when  the  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to  undertake 
laid  suddenly  hold  of  him,  and  he  began  to  reflect  that  in  a 
few  minutes  he  might  possibly  deprive  a  human  being  of 
life,  or  might  lose  his  own.  "  Very  well,"  said  he,  "and  in 
what  cause  do  I  venture  my  life  ?  Why,  in  that  of  my 
honour.  And  who  is  this  human  being  ?  A  rascal  who  hath 
injured  and  insulted  me  without  provocation.  But  is  not 
revenge  forbidden  by  Heaven  ?  Yes,  but  it  is  enjoined  by 
the  world.  Well,  but  shall  I  obey  the  world  in  opposition 
to  the  express  commands  of  Heaven  ?  Shall  I  incur  the 
Divine  displeasure  rather  than  be  called — ha—'Coward — 
scoundrel  ? — I'll  think  no  more ;  I  am  resolved,  and  must 
fight  him." 

The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,  and  every  one  in  ths 
house  were  in  their  beds,  except  the  sentinel  who  stood  to 
guard  Northerton,  when  Jones,  softly  opening  his  door,  issued 
forth  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  of  whose  place  of  confinement 
he  had  received  a  perfect  description  from  the  drawer.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  much  more  tremendous  figure  than  he 
now  exhibited.  He  had  on,  as  we  have  said,  a  light-coloured 
coat,  covered  with  streams  of  blood.  His  face,  which  missed 
that  very  blood,  as  well  as  twenty  ounces  more  drawn  from 
him  by  the  surgeon,  was  pallid.  Round  his  head  was  a 
quantity  of  bandage,  not  unlike  a  turban.  In  the  right  hand 
he  carried  a  sword,  and  in  the  left  a  candle.  So  that  the 
bloody  Banquo  was  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him. 
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In  fact,  I  believe  a  more  dreadful  apparition  was  never  raised 
in  a  churchyard,  nor  in  the  imagination  of  any  good  people 
met  in  a  winter  evening  over  a  Christmas  fire  in  Somerset- 
shire. 

When  the  sentinel  first  saw  our  hero  approach,  his  hair 
began  gently  to  lift  up  his  grenadier  cap ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  his  knees  fell  to  blows  with  each  other.  Presently 
his  whole  body  was  seized  with  worse  that  an  ague  fit.  He 
then  fired  his  piece,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the  occasion  of  his  firing,  or 
whether  he  took  aim  at  the  object  of  hia  terror,  I  cannot  say. 
If  he  did,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  miss  his  man. 

Jones  seeing  the  fellow  fall,  guessed  the  cause  of  his  fright, 
at  which  he  could  not  forbear  smiling,  not  in  the  least  reflect- 
ing on  the  danger  from  which  ho  had  just  escaped.  He  then 
passed  by  the  fellow,  who  still  continued  in  the  posture  in 
which  he  fell,  and  entered  the  room  where  Northerton,  as  he 


Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at  least  despairing  to  find 
him,  and  rightly  apprehending  that  the  report  of  the  firelock 
would  alarm  the  whole  house,  our  hero  now  blew  out  his 
candle,  and  gently  stole  back  again  to  his  chamber,  and  to 
his  bed  ;  whither  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten 
undiscovered,  had  any  other  person  been  on  the  same  stair- 
case, save  only  one  gentleman  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  gout ;  for  before  he  could  reach  the  door  to  his 
chamber,  the  hall  where  the  sentinel  had  been  posted  was  half 
full  of  people,  some  in  their  shirts,  and  others  not  half 
dressed,  all  very  earnestly  inquiring  of  each  other  what  was 
the  matter. 

The  soldier  was  now  found  lying  in  the  same  place  and 
posture  in  which  we  just  now  left  him.  Several  immediately 
applied  themselves  to  raise  him,  and  some  concluded  him 
dead  ;  but  they  presently  saw  their  mistake,  for  he  not  only 
struggled  with  those  who  laid  their  hands  on  him,  but  fell 
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had  heard,  was  confined.  Here,  in  a  solitary  situation,  he 
found — an  empty  quart  pot  standing  on  the  table,  on  which 
some  beer  being  spilt,  it  looked  as  if  the  room  had  lately  been 
inhabited  ;  but  at  present  it  was  entirely  vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead  to  some  other  apart- 
ment ;  but  upon  searching  all  around  it,  he  could  perceive  no 
other  door  than  that  at  which  he  entered,  and  where  the 
sentinel  had  been  posted.  He  then  proceeded  to  call  Nor- 
therton several  times  by  his  name  ;  but  no  one  answered ;  nor 
did  this  serve  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  confirm  the 
sentinel  in  his  terrors,  who  was  now  convinced  that  the 
volunteer  was  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  that  his  ghost  was 
come  in  search  of  the  murderer :  he  now  lay  in  all  the  agonies 
of  horror ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  some  of  those 
actors,  who  are  hereafter  to  represent  a  man  frighted  out  of 
his  wits,  had  seen  him,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  copy 
nature,  instead  of  performing  several  antic  tricks  and  gestures, 
for  the  entertainment  and  applause  of  the  galleries. 

1  Thomas  Eowlandson,  born  in  1756,  was  about  35  years  old  when  he 
illustrated  Fielding,  with  a  grotesque  and  not  very  refined  sense  of 
fun.  I  quote  passages  from  "  Tom  Jones  "  Bowlandson's  illustrations 
of  which  are  characteristic  and  amusing.  As  an  illustrator  of 
Fielding,  Eowlandson,  who  died  in  1827,  has  been  surpassed  in  our  time 
by  George  Cruikshank- 


roaring  like  a  bull.  In  reality,  he  imagined  so  many  spirits 
or  devils  were  handling  him ;  for  his  imagination  being  pos- 
sessed with  the  horror  of  an  apparition,  converted  every 
object  he  saw  or  felt  into  nothing  but  ghosts  and  spectres. 

At  length  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  got  upon 
his  legs ;  when  candles  being  brought,  and  seeing  two  or 
three  of  his  comrades  present,  he  came  a  little  to  himself ; 
but  when  they  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  answered, 
"  I  am  a  dead  man,  that's  all,  I  am  a  dead  man,  I  can't 
recover  it,  I  have  seen  him."  "  What  hast  thou  seen,  Jack  ?  " 
said  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Why,  I  have  seen  the  young 
volunteer  that  was  killed  yesterday."  He  then  imprecated 
the  most  heavy  curses  on  himself,  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
volunteer,  all  over  blood,  vomiting  fire  out  of  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  pass  by  him  into  the  chamber  where  ensign  Nor- 
therton was,  and  then  seizing  the  ensign  by  the  throat,  fly 
away  with  him  in  a  clap  of  thunder. 

In  the  Eighth  Book  Tom  Jones,  with  his  head 
wounded  and  bound  up,  met  with  a  learned  barber, 
who  being  six  feet  high,  was  called  Little  Benjamin, 
who  showed  knowledge  of  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Squire 
Western,  and  proved  to  be  Partridge,  once  village 
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schoolmaster,  who  had  suffered  much  as  Tom's  re- 
puted father.  -''Did  you  never  hear,  sir,  of  one 
Partridge,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
your  father,  and  the  misfortune  of  being  ruined  by  that 
honour  1"  "I  have  indeed  heard  of  that  Partridge," 
says  Jones,  "  and  have  always  believed  myself  to  be 
his  son."  "  Well,  sir,"  answered  Benjamin,  "  I  am 
that  Partridge ;  but  I  here  absolve  you  from  all 
filial  duty,  for  I  do  assure  you  you  are  no  son  of 
mine."  Partridge  now  insisted  on  becoming  Tom 
Jones's  companion  and  servant. 

Sophia  Western  escaped  from  home  to  avoid  the 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Blifil  and  the  passion  of  her  father. 
After  many  adventures  Jones,  who  had  been  looking 
for  her  in  London,  sought  her  at  the  house  of  an 
Irish  peer  which  he  had  not  succeeded  in  finding. 


Jones  now  declared  that  he  had  very  particular  business 
with  the  young  lady,  and  could  not  depart  without  seeing 
her.  Upon  which  the  porter,  with  no  very  agreeable  voice 
or  aspect,  affirmed  that  there  was  no  young  lady  in  that 
house,  and  consequently  none  could  he  see ;  adding,  "  Sure  you 
are  the  strangest  man  I  ever  met  with,  for  you  will  not  take 
an  answer." 

I  have  often  thought  that,  by  the  particular  description  of 
Cerberus,  the  porter  of  hell,  in  the  6th  ^Eneid,  Virgil  might 
possibly  intend  to  satirise  the  porters  of  the  great  men  in  his 
time ;  the  picture,  at  least,  resembles  those  who  have  the 
honour  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  our  great  men.  The  porter 
in  his  lodge  answers  exactly  to  Cerberus  in  his  den,  and,  like 
him,  must  be  appeased  by  a  sop  before  access  can  be  gained 
to  his  master.  Perhaps  Jones  might  have  seen  him  in  that 
light,  and  have  recollected  the  passage  where  the  Sibyl,  in 
order  to  procure  an  entrance  for  JEneas,  presents  the  keeper 


TOM  JONES  REFUSED  ADMITTANCE  BY  THE  NOBLEMAN'S  PORTER. 
From  Rowlandson's  Illustrations  to  "  Tom  Jones"  (1791). 


Early  in  the  morning  he  again  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
Sophia  ;  and  many  a  weary  step  he  took  to  no  better  pur- 
pose than  before.  At  last,  whether  it  was  that  Fortune 
relented,  or  whether  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  disap- 
point him,  he  came  into  the  very  street  which  was  honoured 
by  his  lordship's  residence ;  and,  being  directed  to  the  house, 
he  gave  one  gentle  rap  at  the  door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modesty  of  the  knock,  had 
conceived  no  high  idea  of  the  person  approaching,  conceived 
but  little  better  from  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  fustian,  and  had  by  his.  side  the 
•weapon  formerly  purchased  of  the  sergeant ;  of  which, 
though  the  blade  might  be  composed  of  well- tempered  steel, 
the  handle  was  composed  only  of  brass,  and  that  none  of 
the  brightest.  "When  Jones,  therefore,  inquired  after  the 
young  lady  who  had  come  to  town  with  his  lordship,  this 
fellow  answered  surlily  that  there  were  no  ladies  there. 
Jones  then  desired  to  sec  the  master  of  the  house  ;  but  was 
informed  that  his  lordship  would  see  nobody  that  morning. 
And  upon  growing  more  pressing,  the  porter  said  he  had 
positive  orders  to  let  no  person  in ;  "  but  if  you  think  proper," 
said  he,  "  to  leave  your  name,  I  will  acquaint  his  lordship  ; 
and  if  you  call  another  time  you  shall  know  when  he  will  see 
you." 


of  the  Stygian  avenue  with  such  a  sop.  Jones,  in  like 
manner,  now  began  to  off er  a  bribe  to  the  human  Cerberus, 
which  a  footman  overhearing,  instantly  advanced,  and  de- 
clared, if  Mr.  Jones  would  give  him  the  sum  proposed,  he 
would  conduct  him  to  the  lady. 

Sophia  has  a  relation  and  a  rival  in  a  town 
lady,  Lady  Bellaston.  Lady  Bellaston  comes  to 
Tom  Jones  in  his  lodging  with  jealousy  and  re- 
proaches. Tom  Jones  protests,  and  Partridge  inter- 
rupts his  protestations  by  capering  in  with  a  joyous 
cry,  "  She's  found  •  she's  found  !  "  Sophia's  maid, 
Mrs.  Honour,  is  on  the  stairs  with  a  letter  from 
Sophia. 

There  is  not  a  vice  or  weakness  described  in 
Fielding's  novel  that  is  shown  in  other  than  its  true 
light ;  not  a  coarse  scene  that  discloses  what  we  now 
leave  hidden  introduced  for  pleasure  in  its  coarse- 
ness. Fielding  said,  in  his  dedication  of  "Tom 
Jones  "  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 

I  declare,  that  to  recommend  goodness  and  innocence  hath 
been  my  sincere  endeavour  in  this  history.  This  honest 
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purpose  you  have  been  pleased  to  think  I  have  attained :  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  likeliest  to  be  attained  in  books  of  this  kind ; 
for  an  example  is  a  kind  of  picture,  in  which  Virtue  becomes 
as  it  were  an  object  of  sight,  and  strikes  us  with  an  idea  of 
that  loveliness  which  Plato  asserts  there  is  in  hernaked  charms. 

Lastly,   I  have  endeavoured  strongly  to   inculcate   that 


virtue  and  innocence  can  scarce  ever  be  injured  but  by 
indiscretion  ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  often  betraya 
them  into  the  snares  that  deceit  and  villany  spread  for 
them.  A  moral  which  I  have  the  more  industriously 
laboured,  as  the  teaching  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  likeliest  to 
be  attended  with  success  ;  since  I  believe  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  good  men  wise  than  to  make  bad  men  good. 


PAKTRIDGE  INTERRUPTING  TOM  JONES'S  PBOTESTATIONS  TO  LADY  BELLASTON. 
From  Rowlandsoris  Illustrations  to  "  Tom  Jones"  (1791). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GOLDSMITH'S  "  YICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD." 


THE  greatest  of  German  poets,  Goethe,  recorded  as 
an  event  in  his  intellectual  life  his  first  contact  with 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  In  contrast 
with  the  false  classicism  of  a  former  time,  yet  vigor- 
ous in  many  minds,  here  was  the  true  classicism  of 
his  own  day,  grace  of  poetry  in  single  expression  of 
the  kindly  wisdom  and  the  humour  and  the  pathos 
that  grow  out  of  a  right  sense  of  our  common  life, 
and  rising  above  all,  a  firm  expression  of  those  quali- 
ties in  which  the  dignity  of  life  really  consists.  As 
poets,  Goldsmith  and  Cowper  were  forerunners  of 
Wordsworth.  Each  in  his  own  way,  with  the  charm 
of  a  genius  that  is  only  his,  turned  from  the  false  con- 
ventions of  the  eighteenth  century,  shared  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  "  what  man  has  made  of  man,"  and  out 
of  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  best  aims  of  life,  clothed 
with  a  simple  grace  its  homeliest  and  deepest  truths. 
The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  first  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1766 — it  went  through  three  editions  before 
the  end  of  August — represents  in  prose  fiction  the 
closing  music  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Laurence 
Sterne,  who  ended  his  life  in  1768,  represented  a 
French  form  of  the  growing  tendency  to  sentiment 
in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  which  was  published 
in  the  year  of  his  death.  His  "  Tristram  Shandy," 
published  in  successive  volumes  between  1759  and 
1767,  was  like  the  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  work  of 
a  man  of  genius  without  strength  of  character. 


Sterne's  wit  and  humour  were  his  own,  but  his 
eccentricities  and  whimsicalities  were  reproductions 
of  weak  forms  of  the  reaction  in  his  time,  and  his 
sentiment  was  of  the  school  of  Rousseau,  whose 
"Nouvelle  Heloise "  appeared  in  1761,  and  his 
"Emile"  and  "  Contrat  Social"  in  1762.1  In 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield "  there  is  the 
true  spirit  of  the  reaction  against  formalism,  with 
the  strength  of  a  real  feeling. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  thus  begins  his  story  : 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who  con- 
tinued single  and  only  talked  of  population.  From  this 
motive,  I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife  as  she  did 
her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  such 
qualities  as  would  wear  well.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a 
good-natured  notable  woman ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there  were 
few  country  ladies  who  could  show  more.  She  could  read 
any  English  book  without  much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling, 
preserving,  and  cookery  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided 


1  A  sketch  of  Sterne's  life  with  pieces  of  his  writing,  including  his 
sketch  of  Yorick  from  "Tristram  Shandy,"  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  this  Library  containing  "Shorter  Works  in  English 
Prose,"  pages  302—308.  In  the  same  volume,  pages  274—281,  Smollett 
is  represented,  and  a  chapter  given -the  Dinner  after  the  Manner  of 
the  Ancients— from  "  Peregrine  Pickle." 
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herself  also  upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping, 
though  I  could  never  find  that  we  grew  richer  with  all  her 
contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  our  fondness 
increased  as  we  grew  old.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  that 
could  make  us  angry  with  the  world  or  each  other.  We  had 
an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a  fine  country,  and  a  good 
neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  moral  or  rural 
amusement;  in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours,  and  relieving 
such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor 
fatigues  to  undergo ;  all  our  adventures  were  by  the  fireside, 
and  all  our  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry  wine,  for  which  we 
had  great  reputation  ;  and  I  profess,  with  the  veracity  of  an 
historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it. 
Our  cousins,  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 
their  affinity,  without  any  help  from  the  herald's  office,  and 
came  very  frequently  to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no 
great  honour  by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the  blind, 
the  maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  However,  my 
wife  always  insisted  that,  as  they  were  the  same  flesh  and 
blood,  they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table.  So  that  if 
we  had  not  very  rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy  friends 
about  us ;  for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life,  that  the 
poorer  the  guest  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being 
treated ;  and  as  some  men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours 
of  a  tulip,  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces.  However,  when  any  one  of 
our  relations  was  found  to  be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
a  troublesome  guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his 
leaving  my  house,  I  ever  took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat, 
or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a  horse  of  small  value,  and 
I  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came  back 
to  return  them.  By  this  the  house  was  cleared  of  such  as  we 
did  not  like ;  but  never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  known  to 
turn  the  traveller  or  the  poor  dependent  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much  happiness ; 
not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  rubs  which  Provi- 
dence sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours.  My  orchard 
was  often  robbed  by  school-boys,  and  my  wife's  custards 
plundered  by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The  Squire  would 
sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  my  sermon, 
or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civilities  at  church  with  a  muti- 
lated courtesy.  But  we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or  four  days  began  to 
wonder  how  they  vexed  us. 

My  children,  the  offspring  of  temperance,  as  they  were 
educated  without  softness,  so  they  were  at  once  well-formed 
and  healthy :  my  sons  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters  beau- 
tiful and  blooming.  When  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
circle,  which  promised  to  be  the  supports  of  my  declining 
age,  I  could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous  story  of  Count 
Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  the  Second's  progress  through 
Germany,  while  other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures, 
brought  his  thirty-two  children,  and  presented  them  to  his 
sovereign  as  the  most  valuable  offering  he  had  to  bestow.  In 
this  manner,  though  I  had  but  six,  I  considered  them  as  a 
very  valuable  present  made  to  my  country,  and  consequently 
looked  upon  it  as  my  debtor.  Our  eldest  son  was  named 
George,  after  his  uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Our  second  child,  a  girl,  I  intended  to  call  after  her  aunt 
Grissel ;  but  my  wife,  who  during  her  pregnancy  had  been 
reading  romances,  insisted  upon  her  being  called  Olivia.  In 
less  than  another  year  we  had  another  daughter,  and  now  I 
was  determined  that  Grissel  should  be  her  name ;  but  a  rich 
relation  taking  a  fancy  to  stand  godmother,  the  girl  was,  by 
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ber  directions,  called  Sophia ;  so  that  we  had  two  romantic 
names  in  the  family ;  but  I  solemnly  protest  I  had  no  hand  in 
it.  Moses  was  our  next,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years  we  had  two  sons  more. 

Having  a  fortune  of  his  own,  the  Vicar  made  over 
the  profits  of  his  living,  which  were  but  thirty-five 
pounds  a  year,  to  the  Orphans  and  widows  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  His  eldest  son,  George,  upon 
leaving  college,  fixed  his  affections  upon  Miss. 
Arabella  Wilmot,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  church 
dignitary.  They  were  about  to  be  married  when  the 
Vicar's  fortune  was  lost  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
merchant  in  whose  hands  it  was  lodged.  The  Vicar 
had  already  worried  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying  his  fourth  wife,  by  main- 
taining against  him  his  favourite  doctrine  of  mono- 
gamy. The  loss  of  fortune  was  not  concealed,  and 
George's  match  was  broken  off. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the  report  of 
our  misfortune  might  be  malicious  or  premature ;  but  a  letter 
from  my  agent  in  town  soon  came  with  a  confirmation  of 
every  particular.  The  loss  of  fortune  to  myself  alone  would 
have  been  trifling :  the  only  uneasiness  I  felt  was  for  my 
family,  who  were  to  be  humble  without  an  education  to 
render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I  attempted  to  restrain 
their  affliction ;  for  premature  consolation  is  but  the  remem- 
brancer of  sorrow.  During  this  interval,  my  thoughts  were 
employed  on  some  future  means  of  supporting  them ;  and  at 
last  a  small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  was  offered  me  in  a 
distant  neighbourhood,  where  I  could  still  enjoy  my  principles 
without  molestation.  With  this  proposal  I  joyfully  closed, 
having  determined  to  increase  my  salary  by  managing  a  little 
farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  was  to  get 
together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune ;  and,  all  debts  collected 
and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  we  had  but  four 
hundred  remaining.  My  chief  attention,  therefore,  was  now 
to  bring  down  the  pride  of  my  family  to  their  circumstances ; 
for  I  well  knew  that  aspiring  beggary  is  wretchedness  itself. 
"  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my  children,"  cried  I,  "that  no- 
prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevented  our  late  misfortune  ; 
but  prudence  may  do  much  in  disappointing  its  effects.  We- 
are  now  poor,  my  fondlings,  and  wisdom  bids  us  conform  to 
our  humble  situation.  Let  us,  then,  without  repining,  give 
up  those  splendours  with  which  numbers  are  wretched,  and 
seek  in  humbler  circumstances  that  peace  with  which  all  may 
be  happy.  The  poor  live  pleasantly  without  our  help  ;  why, 
then,  should  not  we  learn  to  live  without  theirs  ?  No,  my 
children,  let  us  from  this  moment  give  up  all  pretensions  to 
gentility  ;  we  have  still  enough  left  for  happiness  if  we  are 
wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies  of 
fortune." 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  determined  to  send 
him  to  town,  where  his  abilities  might  contribute  to  our  sup- 
port and  his  own.  The  separation  of  friends  and  families  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant 
on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  we  were  to  dis- 
perse for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after  taking  leave  of  his 
mother  and  the  rest,  who  mingled  their  tears  with  their 
kisses,  came  to  ask  a  blessing  from  me.  This  I  gave  him 
from  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to  five  guineas,  was  all  the 
patrimony  I  had  now  to  bestow.  "  You  are  going,  my  boy," 
cried  I,  "  to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  your 
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great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you.  Take  from  me  the 
same  horse  that  was  given  him  by  the  good  bishop  Jewel, 
this  staff,  and  take  this  book,  too — it  will  be  your  comfort  on 
the  way ;  these  two  lines  in  it  are  worth  a  million — /  have 
been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  never  saw  I  the  righteous  man 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread.  Let  this  be  your 
consolation  as  you  travel  on.  Go,  my  boy,  whatever  be 
thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a  year ;  still  keep  a  good 
heart,  and  farewell"  As  he  was  possessed  of  integrity  and 
honour,  I  was  under  no  apprehensions  from  throwing  him 
naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life ;  for  I  knew  he  would  act 
a  good  part,  whether  vanquished  or  victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our  own,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  leaving  a  neighbourhood 
in  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  tranquillity  was 
not  without  a  tear,  which  scarce  fortitude  itself  could  sup- 
press.    Besides,  a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  to  a  family  that 
had  hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from  home,  filled  us  with 
apprehension ;  and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  who  followed  us  for 
aome  miles,  contributed  to  increase  it.     The  first  day's  jour- 
ney brought  us  in  safety  within  thirty  miles  of  our  future 
retreat,  and  we  put  up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn  in  a 
village  by  the  way.    When  we  were  shown  a  room,  I  desired 
the  landlord,  in  my  usual  way,  to  let  us  have  his  company, 
with  which  he  complied,  as  what  we  drank  would  increase  the 
till  next  morning.   He  knew,  however,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood to  which  I  was  removing,  particularly  Squire  Thornhill, 
who  was  to  be  my  landlord,  and  who  lived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place.  This  gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desired 
to  know  little  more  of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  being 
particularly  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex. 
He  observed,  that  no  virtue  was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and 
assiduity,  and  that  scarce  a  farmer's  daughter  within  ten 
miles  round  but  what  had  found  him  successful  and  faithless. 
Though  this  account  gave  me  some  pain,  it  had  a  very  differ- 
ent effect  upon  my  daughters,   whose  features   seemed  to 
brighten  with  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  triumph ; 
nor  was  my  wife  less  pleased  and  confident  of  their  allure- 
ments and  virtue.     While  our  thoughts  were  thus  employed, 
the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  inform  her  husband  that  the 
strange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two  days  in  the  house, 
•wanted  money,  and  could  not  satisfy  them  for  his  reckoning. 
"  Want  money  !"  replied  the  host,  "  that  must  be  impossible ; 
for  it  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid  three  guineas  to 
our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that  was  to  be 
•whipped  through  the  town  for  dog-stealing."    The  hostess, 
however,  still  persisting  in  her  first  assertion,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
one   way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the  landlord   would 
introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  charity  as  he  described. 
With  this  he  complied,  showing  in  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  be  about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced. 
His  person  was  well  formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  the 
lines  of  thinking.     He  had  something  short  and  dry  in  his 
address,   and    seemed  not  to   understand  ceremony,   or  to 
despise  it.     Upon  the  landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I  could 
not  avoid  expressing  my  concern  to  the  stranger,  at  seeing  a 
gentleman  in  such  circumstances,  and  offered  him  my  purse 
to  satisfy  the  present  demand.    "  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart, 
sir,"  replied  he,  "  and  am  glad  that  a  late  oversight,  in  giving 
what  money  I  had  about  me,  has  shown  me  that  there  are 
still  some  men  like  you.   I  must,  however,  previously  entreat 
being  informed  of  the  name  and  residence  of  my  benefactor, 
in  order  to  repay  him  as  soon  as  possible."   In  this  I  satisfied 
him  fully,  not  only  mentioning  my  name  and  late  misfortunes 
but  the  place  to  which  I  was  going  to  remove.  "  This,"  cried 
he,  "  happens  still  more  luckily  than  I  hoped  for,  as  I  am 


joing  the  same  way  myself,  having  been  detained  here  two 
days  by  the  floods,  which  I  hope,  by  to-morrow,  will  be  found 
passable."  I  testified  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  his  com- 
pany, and  my  wife  and  daughters  joining  in  entreaty,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stay  supper.  The  stranger's  conversation, 
which  was  at  once  pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to 
wish  for  a  continuance  of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time  to 
retire  and  take  refreshment  against  the  fatigues  of  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  Burchell,  the  Vicar's  new  companion,  went 
with  the  family  for  some  little  distance  upon  their 
way,  and  rescued  Sophia  when  she  was  thrown  by 
her  horse  into  a  stream.  The  village  home  of  the 
Primroses  was  amongst  farmers  who  tilled  their  own 
ground,  and  were  equal  strangers  to  opulence  and 
poverty. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 
hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  underwood  behind,  and  a 
prattling  river  before ;  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the  other 
a  green.  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excel- 
lent land,  having  given  a  hundred  pound  for  my  predecessor's 
good-will.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  my  little 
enclosures,  the  elms  and  hedge-rows  appearing  with  inex- 
pressible beauty.  My  house  consisted  of  but  one  story,  and 
was  covered  with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snug- 
ness  ;  the  walls  on  the  inside  were  nicely  whitewashed,  and 
my  daughters  undertook  to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their 
own  designing.  Though  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour 
and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it 
was  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and 
coppers  being  well  scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on 
the  shelves,  the  eye  was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did  not  want 
richer  furniture.  There  were  three  other  apartments — one 
for  my  wife  and  me,  another  for  our  two  daughters,  within 
our  own,  and  the  third,  with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the 
children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws  was  regulated  in 
the  following  manner :  by  sun-rise  we  all  assembled  in  our 
common  apartment,  the  fire  being  previously  kindled  by  the 
servant.  After  we  had  saluted  each  other  with  proper  cere- 
mony, for  I  always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical 
forms  of  good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  ever  destroys 
friendship,  we  all  bent  in  gratitude  to  that  Being  who  gave 
us  another  day.  This  duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I 
went  to  pursue  our  usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and 
daughters  employed  themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  which 
was  always  ready  at  a  certain  time.  I  allowed  half  an  hour 
for  this  meal,  and  an  hour  for  dinner ;  which  time  was  taken 
up  in  innocent  mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in 
philosophical  arguments  between  my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued  our  labours 
after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned  home  to  the  expecting 
family,  where  smiling  looks,  a  neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  fire, 
were  prepared  for  our  reception.  Nor  were  we  without 
guests ;  sometimes  Farmer  Flamborough,  our  talkative  neigh- 
bour, and  often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay  us  a  visit,  and 
taste  our  gooseberry  wine ;  for  the  making  of  which  we  had 
lost  neither  the  receipt  nor  the  reputation.  These  harmless 
people  had  several  ways  of  being  good  company ;  while  one 
played,  the  other  would  sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny 
Armstrong's  Last  Good-night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara 
Allen.  The  night  was  concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the 
morning,  my  youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the 
lessons  of  the  day ;  and  he  that  read  loudest,  distinctest,  and 
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best  was  to  have  an  halfpenny  on  Sunday  •  to  put  into  the 
poor's  box. 

But  soon  the  Vicar's  family  is  sought  by  the  young 
Squire  Thornhill,  their  landlord.  The  wife  and 
daughters  are  influenced  by  his  attentions,  directed 
chiefly  to  Olivia.  Mr.  Burchell,  also,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  humble  friend — being,  indeed,  as  the  end 
shows,  no  other  than  the  eccentric  and  benevolent 
Sir  William,  the  uncle  upon  whom  Squire  Thornhill's 
fortune  depends — also  drops  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
gives  signs  of  an  especial  liking  for  Sophia.  The 
Squire,  for  his  own  purpose,  imposes  upon  the  Vicar's 
household  with  two  women  from  town,  in  finery  of 
clothes,  who  pass  for  persons  of  high  fashion,  who  talk 
of  high  life  and  other  fashionable  topics,  such  as  pic- 
tures, taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  classes. 
These  persons  figure  as  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Caro- 
lina Wilhelmina  Skeggs,  and  have  nearly  succeeded 
in  spiriting  to  town  Olivia  and  Sophia,  who  were  to 
be  engaged  as  companions,  when  suddenly  the  infor- 
mation came  from  Mr.  Thornhill  that '"this  journey 
to  town  was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies,  having 
heard  reports  of  us  from  some  malicious  person  about 
us,  were  that  day  set  out  for  London." 

That  evening,  and  part  of  the  following  day,  was  employed 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  our  enemies :  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  but  incurred  our  suspicions,  and 
each  of  us  had  reasons  for  our  opinion  best  known  to  our- 
selves. As  we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our  little  boys, 
who  had  been  playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter-case,  which 
he  found  on  the  green.  It  was  quickly  known  to  belong  to 
Mr.  Burchell,  with  whom  it  had  been  seen ;  and,  upon 
examination,  contained  some  hints  upon  different  subjects ; 
but  what  particularly  engaged  our  attention  was  a  sealed 
note,  superscribed,  "  The  copy  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
two  ladies  at  Thornhill  Castle."  It  instantly  occurred  that 
he  was  the  base  informer ;  and  we  deliberated  whether  the 
note  should  not  be  broken  open.  I  was  against  it ;  but 
Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would  be 
the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness,  insisted  upon  its 
being  read.  In  this  she  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  and,  at  their  joint  solicitation,  I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  LADIES, 

"  The  bearer  will  sufficiently  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
person  from  whom  this  comes  :  one  at  least  the  friend  of 
innocence,  and  ready  to  prevent  it  being  seduced.  I  am 
informed  for  a  truth,  that  you  have  some  intention  of  bring- 
ing two  young  ladies  to  town,  whom  I  have  some  knowledge 
of,  under  the  character  of  companions.  As  I  would  neither 
have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue  contaminated,  I 
must  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
step  will  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It  has 
never  been  my  way  to  treat  the  infamous  or  the  lewd  with 
severity;  nor  should  I  now  have  taken  this  method  of 
explaining  myself,  or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  guilt. 
Take,  therefore,  the  admonition  of  a  friend,  and  seriously 
reflect  on  the  consequences  of  introducing  infamy  and  vice 
into  retreats  where  peace  and  innocence  have  hitherto 
resided." 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this  letter,  and  its  cen- 
sures might  as  well  be  referred  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
written  as  to  us ;  but  the  malicious  meaning  was  obvious, 
and  we  went  no  farther.  My  wife  had  scarcely  patience  to 


hear  me  to  the  end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unrestrained 
resentment.     Olivia  was  equally  severe,  and  Sophia  seemed 
perfectly  amazed  at  his  baseness  As  for  my  part,  it  appeared 
to  me  one  of  the  vilest  instances  of  unprovoked  ingratitude  I 
had  ever  met  with.     Nor  could  I  account  for  it  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  imputing  it  to  his  desire  of  detaining  my 
youngest  daughter  in  the  country,  to  have  the  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  an  interview.     In  this  manner  we  all  sat 
ruminating  upon  schemes  of  vengeance,  when  our  other  little 
boy  came  running  in  to  tell  us  that   Mr.   Burchell   was 
approaching  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.     It  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  describe  the  complicated  sensations  which  are  felt 
from  the  pain  of  a  recent  injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approach- 
ing vengeance.     Though  our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid 
him  with  his  ingratitude,  yet  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  perfectly  cutting.     For  this  purpose 
we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our  usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the 
beginning  with  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  to  amuse  him 
a  little ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  nattering  calm,  to 
burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  and  overwhelm  him  with 
the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.    This  being  resolved  upon,  my 
wife  undertook  to  manage  the  business  herself,  as  she  really 
had   some  talents  for  such  an  undertaking.     We  saw  him 
approach  ;  he  entered,  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down.     "  A  fine 
day,  Mr.  Burchell."     "A  very  fine  day,  Doctor;    though  I 
fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the  shooting  of  my  corns." 
"  The  shooting  of  your  horns,"  cried  my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  and  then  asked  pardon  for  being  fond  of  a  joke. 
"Dear  madam,"   replied    he,  "I  pardon  you  with  all  my 
heart ;  for  I  protest  I  should  not  have  thought  it  a  joke,  had 
you  not  told  me."     "  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  cried  my  wife,  wink- 
ing at  us ;  "  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how  many 
jokes  go    to    an    ounce."      "I   fancy,   madam,"  returned 
Burchell,  "  you  have  been  reading  a  jest-book  this  morning, 
that   ounce  of  jokes  is  so  very  good  a  conceit ;   and  yet, 
madam,  I  had  rather  see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding." 
"  I  believe  you  might,"  cried  my  wife,  still  smiling  at  us, 
though  the  laugh  was  against  her ;  "  and  yet  I  have  seen 
some  men  pretend  to  understanding  that  have  very  little." 
"And  no  doubt,"  replied  her  antagonist,  "  you  have  known 
ladies  set  up  for  wit  that  had  none."    I  quickly  began  to  find 
that  my  wife  was  likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  business ;  so 
I  resolved  to  treat  him  in  a  style  of  more  severity  myself. 
"  Both  wit  and  understanding,"  cried  I,  "  are  trifles  without 
integrity ;  it  is  that  which  gives  value  to  every  character ; 
the   ignorant  peasant,  without  fault,   is    greater  than  the 
philosopher  with  many  ;  for  what  is  genius  or  courage  with- 
out a  heart  ? 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
"  I  always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of  Pope's,"  returned 
Mr.  Burchell,  "  as  very  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
a  base  desertion  of  his  own  superiority.  As  the  reputation  of 
books  is  raised,  not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  the 
greatness  of  their  beauties ;  so  should  that  of  men  be  prized, 
not  from  their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the  size  of  those 
virtues  they  are  possessed  of.  The  scholar  may  want  pru- 
dence ;  the  statesman  may  have  pride ;  and  the  champion 
ferocity  :  but  shall  we  prefer  to  these  the  low  mechanic,  who 
laboriously  plods  on  through  life  without  censure  or  applause? 
We  might  as  well  prefer  the  tame  correct  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school  to  the  erroneous,  but  sublime  animations  of 
the  Roman  pencil." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  present  observation  is  just,  when, 

there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute  defects ;  but  when  it 

appears  that  great  vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as 

extraordinary  virtues,  such  a  character  deserves  contempt." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  "  there  may  be  some  such  monsters 
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as  you  describe,  of  great  vices  joined  to  great  virtues;  yet, 
in  my  progress  through  life,  I  have  never  yet  found  one 
instance  of  their  existence  :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  per- 
ceived, that  where  the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections 
were  good.  And,  indeed,  Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend 
in  this  particular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  understanding  where 
the  heart  is  corrupt,  and  diminish  the  power  whore  there  is 
the  will  to  do  mischief.  This  rule  seems  to  extend  even  to 
other  animals ;  the  little  vermin  race  are  ever  treacherous, 
cruel,  and  cowardly  ;  whilst  those  endowed  with  strength 
and  power  are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle." 

"  These  observations  sound  well,'"  returned  I,  "  and  yet  it 
would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point  out  a  man,"  and  I  fixed 


MR.  BURCHELL'S  POCKET-BOOK. 
From  an  Illustration  by  Do&d,  in  Harrison's  Edition  (1780). 

my  eye  steadfastly  upon  him,  "  whose  head  and  heart  form  a 
most  detestable  contrast.  Ay,  sir,"  continued  I,  raising  my 
voice,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  detecting 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  security.  Do  you  know  this, 
sir — this  pocket-book?"  "Yes,  sir,"  returned  he,  with  a 
face  of  impenetrable  assurance ;  "  that  pocket-book  is  mine, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  found  it."  "And  do  you  know," 
cried  I,  "  this  letter  ?  Nay,  never  falter,  man ;  but  look  me 
full  in  the  face.  I  say,  do  you  know  this  letter?"  "That 
letter,"  replied  he ;  "  yes,  it  was  I  that  wrote  that  letter." 
"  And  how  could  you,"  said  I,  "  so  basely,  so  ungratefully, 
presume  to  write  this  letter?"  "  And  how  came  you,"  replied 
he,  with  looks  of  unparalleled  effrontery,  "  so  basely  presume 
to  break  open  this  letter  ?  Don't  you  know,  now,  I  could 


hang  you  all  for  this  ?  All  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  swear  at 
the  next  justice's  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  breaking  open 
the  lock  of  my  pocket-book,  and  so  hang  you  all  up  at  his 
door."  This  piece  of  unexpected  insolence  raised  me  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  I  could  scarcely  govern  my  passion.  "  Ungrate- 
ful wretch  !  begone,  and  no  longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with 
thy  baseness.  Begone  !  and  never  let  me  see  thee  again  :  go 
from  my  door,  and  the  only  punishment  I  wish  thee  is  an 
alarmed  conscience,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  tormentor !  " 
So  saying,  I  threw  him  his  pocket-book,  which  he  took  up 
with  a  smile,  and  shutting  the  clasps  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, left  us  quite  astonished  at  the  serenity  of  his  assur- 
ance. My  wife  was  particularly  enraged  that  nothing  could 
make  him  angry,  or  make  him  seem  ashamed  of  his  villinies. 
"  My  dear,"  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those  passions  that  hud 
been  raised  too  high  among  us,  "  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  bad  men  want  shame  ;  they  only  blush  at  being  detected 
in  doing  good,  but  glory  in  their  vices. 

"  Guilt  and  Shame  (says  the  allegory)  were  at  first  com- 
panions, and  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  inseparably 
kept  together.  But  their  union  was  soon  found  to  be 
disagreeable  and  inconvenient  to  both :  Guilt  gave  Shame 
frequent  uneasiness,  and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret 
conspiracies  of  Guilt.  After  long  disagreement,  therefore, 
they  at  length  consented  to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly 
walked  forward  alone  to  overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in 
the  shape  of  an  executioner;  but  Shame,  being  naturally 
timorous,  returned  back  to  keep  company  with  Virtue,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  they  had  left  behind. 
Thus,  my  children,  after  men  have  travelled  through  a  few 
stages  in  vice,  Shame  forsakes  them,  and  returns  back  to  wait 
upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still  remaining." 

Mrs.  Primrose,  seeking  to  bring  Squire  Thornhill 
to  a  proposal  of  marriage,  persuaded  Olivia  to  en- 
courage the  suit  of  an  honest  Farmer  Williams,  and 
marry  him  if  the  Squire  still  made  no  offer.  The 
wedding-day  with  Mr.  Williams  was  fixed,  and  they 
were  within  a  few  clays  of  it,  when  the  happiness  of 
the  family  was  ruined  by  Olivia's  flight.  She  had 
been  seen  by  one  of  the  children  going  away  with 
two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise.  The  Vicar  set  out 
on  a  long  search  for  his  lost  daughter.  The  Squire 
was  at  home,  and  professed  great  surprise  at  what 
had  happened.  Care  was  taken  to  point  suspicion 
towards  Mr.  Burchell.  For  three  weeks  the  Vicar 
was  laid  up  at  an  inn  with  fever.  As  he  returned 
from  his  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  daughter,  he  fell 
in  with  a  cart  of  stage  properties,  driven  by  one  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players ;  was  invited,  with  the 
player,  to  a  great  house  by  a  butler,  who  was  playing 
the  part  of  master  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  They 
were  interrupted  in  the  entertainment  by  the  arrival 
of  the  real  master  and  mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold, 
uncle  and  aunt  to  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who 
came  with  them,  and  at  once  heartily  greeted  Dr. 
Primrose.  In  their  days  of  prosperity,  the  Vicar's 
son,  George,  was  to  have  married  Miss  Wilmot.  He 
could  only  tell  her  now  that  he  went  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  fortune,  and  had  been  absent  for 
three  years.  But  George  was  found  playing  Horatio 
among  the  strollers,  and  reunited  to  his  father. 
George's  story  of  his  adventures  as  a  philosophic 
vagabond  reproduced  many  touches  from  the  life  of 
Goldsmith  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures, 
the  Vicar's  son  had  been  found  bv  Ned  Thornhill,  an 
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old  acquaintance  at  the  University.  "  What  did  you 
say,  George  1 "  the  father  interrupted,  "  Thornhill ! 
was  not  that  his  name?  It  can  certainly  be  no 
other  than  my  landlord."  "  Bless  me  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Arnold,  "  is  Mr.  Thornhill  so  near  a  neighbour  of 
yours  I  He  has  long  been  a  friend  in  our  family,  and 
we  expect  a  visit  from  him  shortly."  George  Prim- 
rose had  been  taken  into  Thornhill's  house  as  half 
friend,  half  underling ;  elbowed  out  by  a  better  flat- 
terer, a  captain  of  marines ;  but  employed  to  tight  a 
•duel  for  his  friend  before  he  was  got  rid  of,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Sir  William  Thornhill 
and  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  Sir  William  rebuked 
him  severely  as  one  who  had  served  his  nephew's 
vices,  and  from  the  nobleman  of  distinction  he  got 
only  half  a  sentence  of  bad  English.  Before  the 
Vicar  left  his  new  friends,  Squire  Thornhill  came ; 
started  at  seeing  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  son,  but  pro- 
fessed great  friendship,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  George 
.away  to  town  to  get  an  ensign's  commission  in  a 
regiment  going  to  the  West  Indies.  Next  morning 
the  Vicar  resumed  his  journey. 

I  was  now  como  within  about  twenty  miles  of  home,  having 
hired  a  horse  to  carry  me,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  and  com- 
forted myself  with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held  dearest 
upon  earth.  But  the  night  coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little 
public-house  by  the  road-side,  and  asked  for  the  landlord's 
•company  over  a  pint  of  wine.  We  sat  beside  his  kitchen  fire, 
which  was  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  chatted  on  politics 
and  the  news  of  the  country.  We  happened,  among  other 
topics,  to  talk  of  young  Squire  Thornhill,  who,  the  host 
assured  me,  was  hated  as  much  as  his  uncle,  Sir  William, 
who  sometimes  came  down  to  the  country,  was  loved.  He 
went  on  to  observe,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  study  to  betray 
the  daughters  of  such  as  received  him  to  their  houses,  and 
after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  possession  turned  them  out 
unrewarded  and  abandoned  to  the  world.  As  we  continued 
our  discourse  in  this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been  out  to 
get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that  her  husband  was 
•enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which  she  was  not  a  sharer,  she  asked 
him,  in  an  angry  tone,  what  he  did  there,  to  which  he  only 
replied,  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking  her  health.  "  Mr. 
Symonds,"  cried  she,  "  you  use  me  very  ill,  and  I'll  bear  it 
no  longer.  Here,  three  parts  of  the  business  is  left  for  me  to 
do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished,  while  you  do  nothing  but 
«oak  with  the  guests  all  day  long ;  whereas,  if  a  spoonful  of 
liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever,  I  never  touch  a  drop."  I 
now  found  what  she  would  be  at,  and  immediately  poured 
her  out  a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a  curtsey,  and 
drinking  towards  my  good  health,  "  Sir,"  resumed  she,  "  it  is 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but  one 
cannot  help  it  when  the  house  is  going  out  of  the  windows. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned,  all  the  burden 
lies  on  my  back  :  he'd  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge  after 
them  himself.  There  now,  above  stairs  we  have  a  young 
woman  who  has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  over-civility.  I 
ain  certain  she  is  very  slow  of  payment,  and  I  wish  she  were 
put  in  mind  of  it."  "What  signifies  minding  her?  "cried 
ithe  host ;  "  if  she  be  slow  she's  sure."  "  I  don't  know  that," 
replied  the  wife ;  "  but  I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
here  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her 
money."  "  I  suppose,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  "  we  shall  have  it 
all  in  a  lump."  "  In  a  lump  !  "  cried  the  other  ;  "  I  hope  we 
may  get  it  any  way ;  and  that  I  am  resolved  we  will  this 


very  night,  or  out  she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage. "  "  Consider, 
my  dear,"  cried  the  husband,  "  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  and 
deserves  more  respect."  "  As  for  the  matter  of  that,"  re- 
turned the  hostess,  "  gentle  or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack  with 
a  sassarara.  Gentry  maybe  good  things  where  they  take-, 
but  for  my  part  I  never  saw  much  good  of  them  at  the  sign 
of  the  Harrow."  Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  that  went  from  the  kitchen  to  a  room  overhead,  and  I 
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soon  perceived  by  the  loudness  of  her  voice,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  reproaches,  that  no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her 
lodger.  I  could  hear  her  remonstrances  very  distinctly. 
"  Out,  I  say,  pack  out  this  moment !  tramp,  thou  infamous 
strumpet,  or  I'll  give  thee  a  mark  thou  won't  be  the  better 
for  these  three  months.  What !  you  trumpery,  to  come  and 
take  up  an  honest  house  without  cross  or  coin  to  bless  your- 
self with !  come  along,  I  say."  "  Oh,  dear  madam,"  cried 
the  stranger,  "  pity  me,  pity  a  poor  abandoned  creature  for 
one  night,  and  death  will  soon  do  the  rest."  I  instantly 
knew  the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined  child  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her 
rescue,  while  the  woman  was  dragging  her  along  by  the  hair, 
and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn  wretch  in  my  arms.  "  Wel- 
come, any  way,  welcome,  my  dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure, 
to  your  poor  old  father's  bosom.  Though  the  vicious  forsake 
thee,  there  is  yet  one  in  the  world  that  will  never  forsake 
thee ;  though  thou  hadst  ten  thousand  crimes  to  answer  for, 
he  will  forgive  them  all."  "  Oh,  my  own  dear" — for  minutes 
she  could  say  no  more — "  my  own  dearest,  good  papa  !  Could 
angels  be  kinder  ?  How  do  I  deserve  so  much  ?  The  villain, 
I  hate  him  and  myself,  to  be  a  reproach  to  so  much  goodness. 
You  can't  forgive  me ;  I  know  you  cannot."  "  Yes,  my 
child,  from  my  heart  I  do  forgive  thee  ;  only  repent,  and  we 
both  shall  yet  be  happy.  We  shall  see  many  pleasant  days 
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yet,  my  Olivia."  "  Ah  !  never,  sir,  never.  The  rest  of  my 
wretched  life  must  be  infamy  abroad,  and  shame  at  home. 
But  alas !  papa,  you  look  much  paler  than  you  used  to  do. 
Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am  give  you  so  much  uneasiness ': 
Surely  you  have  too  much  wisdom  to  take  the  miseries  of  my 
guilt  upon  yourself!"  "Our  wisdom,  young  woman — " 
replied  I.  "  Ah  !  why  so  cold  a  name,  papa  r1 "  cried  she. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  called  me  by  so  cold  a  name." 
"  I  ask  pardon,  my  darling,"  returned  I ;  "  but  I  was  going 
to  observe  that  wisdom  makes  but  a  slow  defence  against 
trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one." 

Olivia  was  taken  homeward,  and  left  at  an  inn 
five  miles  from  home  while  her  father  went  forward 
to  prepare  for  her  reception,  and  to  bring  Sophia  to 
her  early  in  the  morning.  He  reached  home  at 
night. 

It  was  night  before  we  reached  our  appointed  stage  ;  how- 
ever,  after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apartment,  and 
having  ordered  the  hostess  to  prepare  proper  refreshments,  I 
kissed  her,  and  proceeded  towards  home.  And  now  my  heart 
caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure,  the  nearer  I  approached 
that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a  bird  that  had  been  frightened 
from  its  nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste,  and  hovered 
round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture  of  expectation. 
I  called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  had  to  say,  and  antici- 
pated the  welcome  I  was  to  receive.  I  already  felt  my  wife's 
tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the  joy  of  my  little  ones.  As 
I  walked  but  slowly,  the  night  waned  apace  ;  the  labourers  of 
the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest ;  the  lights  were  out  in  every 
cottage ;  no  sounds  were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and 
the  deep-mouthed  watch-dog,  at  hollow  distance.  I  approached 
my  little  abode  of  pleasure,  and,  before  I  was  within  a 
furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to 
welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  came  to  knock  at  my 
door  :  all  was  still  and  silent — my  heart  dilated  with  unutter- 
able happiness,  when,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  the  house » 
bursting  out  into  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with 
conflagration !  I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell 
upon  the  pavement  insensible. .  This  alarmed  my  son,  who 
had  till  this  been  asleep,  and  he,  perceiving  the  flames, 
instantly  awaked  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  all  running  out, 
naked  and  wild  with  apprehension,  recalled  me  to  life  with 
their  anguish.  But  it  was  only  to  objects  of  new  terror,  for 
the  flames  had  by  this  time  caught  the  roof  of  our  dwelling, 
part  after  part  continuing  to  fall  in,  while  the  family  stood 
with  silent  agony  looking  on  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  blaze. 
I  gazed  upon  them  and  upon  it  by  turns,  and  then  looked 
round  me  for  my  two  little  ones ;  but  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  "  Oh,  misery !  whore,"  cried  I,  "  where  are  my  little 
ones  ?  "  "  They  are  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames,"  said  my 
wife,  calmly,  "  and  I  will  die  with  them."  The  moment  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within,  who  were  just  awaked  by 
the  fire,  and  nothing  could  have  stopped  me.  "  Where, 
where,  are  my  children  ? "  cried  I,  rushing  through  the 
flames,  and  bursting  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
were  confined ;  "  where  are  my  little  ones  P  "  "  Here,  dear 
papa,  here  we  are ! "  cried  they  together,  while  the  flames 
were  just  catching  the  bed  where  they  lay.  I  caught  them 
both  in  my  arms,  and  conveyed  them  through  the  fire  as  fast 
as  possible,  while,  just  as  I  was  going  out,  the  roof  sunk  in. 
"Now,"  cried  I,  holding  up  my  children,  "now  let  the 
flames  burn  on,  and  all  my  possessions  perish ;  here  they  are 
— I  have  saved  my  treasure  :  here,  my  dearest,  here  are  our 


treasures,  and  we  shall  yet  be  happy."  We  kissed  our  little- 
darlings  a  thousand  times ;  they  clasped  us  round  the  neck, 
and  seemed  to  share  our  transports,  while  their  mother 
laughed  and  wept  by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and  after  some 
time  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm  to  the  shoulder  was 
scorched  in  a  terrible  manner.  It  was,  therefore,  out  of  my 
power  to  give  my  son  any  assistance,  either  in  attempting  to* 
save  our  goods,  or  preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our 
corn.  By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  came 
running  to  our  assistance ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  stand, 
like  us,  spectators  of  the  calamity.  My  goods,  among  which 
were  the  notes  I  had  reserved  for  my  daughters'  fortunes, 
were  entirely  consumed,  except  a  box  with  some  papers  that 
stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more  of  little 
consequence,  which  my  son  brought  away  in  the  beginning. 
The  neighbours  contributed,  however,  what  they  could  to- 
lighten  our  distress.  They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished 
one  of  our  outhouses  with  kitchen  utensils ;  so  that  by  day- 
light we  had  another,  though  a  wretched,  dwelling  to  retire 
to.  My  honest  next  neighbour  and  his  children  were  not  the 
least  assiduous  in  providing  us  with  everything  necessary,  and 
offering  whatever  consolation  untutored  benevolence  could 
suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided,  curiosity  to- 
know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began  to  take  place  ;  having, 
therefore,  informed  them  of  every  particular,  I  proceeded  to- 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  our  lost  one  ;  and,  though, 
we  had  nothing  but  wretchedness  now  to  impart,  I  was  willing 
to  procure  her  a  welcome  to  what  we  had :  this  task  would 
have  been  more  difficult  but  for  our  own  recent  calamitv, 
which  had  humbled  my  wife's  pride,  and  blunted  it  by  more 
poignant  afflictions.  Being  unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child 
myself,  as  my  arm  grew  very  painful,  I  sent  my  son  and 
daughter,  who  soon  returned,  supporting  the  wretched  delin- 
quent, who  had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  at  her  mother, 
whom  no  instructions  of  mine  could  persuade  to  a  perfect 
reconciliation;  for  women  have  a  much  stronger  sense  of 
female  error  than  men.  "  Ah,  madam  !  "  cried  her  mother, 
"  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come  to  after  so  much 
finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but  little  enter- 
tainment to  persons  who  have  kept  company  only  with  people 
of  distinction ;  yes,  Miss  Livy,  your  poor  father  and  I  have 
suffered  very  much  of  late ;  but  I  hope  Heaven  will  forgive 
you.1'  During  this  reception  the  unhappy  victim  stood  pale 
and  trembling,  unable  to  weep  or  to  reply  ;  but  I  could  not 
continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress ;  wherefore,  assuming 
a  degree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and  manner,  which  was  ever 
followed  with  instant  submission,  I  said,  "  I  entreat,  woman, 
that  my  words  may  be  now  marked  once  for  all :  I  have  here 
brought  you  back  a  poor  deluded  wanderer — her  return  to 
duty  demands  the  revival  of  our  tenderness ;  the  real  hard- 
ships of  life  are  now  coming  fast  upon  us ;  let  us  not,  there- 
fore, increase  them  by  dissensions  among  each  other :  if  we 
live  harmoniously  together,  we  may  yet  be  contented,  as 
there  are  enough  of  us  to  shut  out  the  censuring  world,  and 
keep  each  other  in  countenance.  The  kindness  of  Heaven  is. 
promised  to  the  penitent,  and  let  ours  be  directed  by  the 
example.  Heaven,  we  are  assured,  is  much  more  pleased  to- 
view  a  repentant  sinner  than  ninety-nine  persons  who  have 
supported  a  course  of  uudeviating  rectitude  :  and  this  is  right ;. 
for  that  single  effort  by  which  we  stop  short  in  the  down-hill 
path  to  perdition  is  of  itself  a  greater  exertion  of  virtue  than 
a  hundred  acts  of  justice." 

Next  followed,  xipon  the  Vicar's   repudiation  of 
Squire  Thornhill's  advances,  distraint  for  rent ;  and 
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next,  while  feverish  from  the  burn  in  his  arm,  he  was 
taken  from  his  bed,  on  a  sharp  winter  morning,  to  be 
carried  eleven  miles  to  gaol  for  debt,  on  the  bond 
lately  given  to  repay  money  advanced  for  his  son 
George's  commission.  The  Vicar  found  among  the 
prisoners  a  certain  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  who  had 
cheated  his  son  Moses  into  taking  a  gross  of  green 
spectacles  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  two  old  horses 
retained  for  field  service  by  the  family,  after  its  first 
fall  from  fortune,  and  afterwards  had  cheated  the 
Vicar  himself  into  taking  a  piece  of  worthless  paper 
for  the  other  horse.  But  into  the  prison  Dr.  Prim- 
rose brought  his  abiding  spirit  of  charity. 

The  next  morning  early  I  was  awakened  by  my  family, 
-whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side.  The  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  everything  about  us,  it  seems,  had  daunted  them.  I 
gently  rebuked  tbeir  sorrow,  assuring  them  I  had  never  slept 
with  greater  tranquillity,  and  next  inquired  after  my  eldest 
•daughter,  who  was  not  among  them.  They  informed  me  that 
yesterday's  uneasiness  and  fatigue  had  increased  her  fever, 
and  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My  next  care 
was  to  send  my  son  to  procure  a  room  or  two  to  lodge  my 
family  in,  as  near  the  prison  as  conveniently  could  be  found. 
He  obeyed,  but  could  only  find  one  apartment,  which  was 
tired  at  a  small  expense  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  gaoler 
with  humanity  consenting  to  let  him  and  his  two  little 
brothers  lie  in  the  prison  with  me.  A  bed  was  therefore 
prepared  for  them  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  which  I  thought 
answered  very  conveniently.  I  was  willing,  however,  pre- 
viously to  know  whether  my  little  children  chose  to  lie  in  a 
$lace  which  seemed  to  fright  them  upon  entrance. 

"Well,"  cried  I,  "  my  good  boys,  how  do  you  like  your 
bed  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  to  lie  in  this  room,  dark  as 
it  appears." 

"  No,  papa,"  says  Dick  ;  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  lie  anywhere 
where  you  are." 

"  And  I,"  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four  years  old,  "  love 
every  place  best  that  my  papa  is  in." 

After  this  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what  they  were 
to  do.  My  daughter  was  particularly  directed  to  watch  her 
sister's  declining  health  ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me ;  my 
little  boys  were  to  read  to  me :  "  And  as  for  you,  my  son," 
continued  I,  "it  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  we  must  all 
hope  to  be  supported.  Your  wages  as  a  day-labourer  will  be 
fully  sufficient,  with  proper  frugality,  to  maintain  us  all,  and 
comfortably  too.  Thou  art  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast 
strength,  and  it  was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  useful 
purposes ;  for  it  must  save  from  famine  your  helpless  parents 
and  family.  Prepare  then  this  evening  to  look  out  for  work 
against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home  every  night  what  money 
you  earn  for  our  support." 

Having  thus  instructed  him,  and  settled  the  rest,  I  walked 
down  to  the  common  prison,  where  I  could  enjoy  more  air 
and  room.  But  I  was  not  long  there  when  the  execrations, 
lewdness,  and  brutality  that  invaded  me  on  every  side,  drove 
me  back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat  for  some  long 
time  pondering  upon  the  strange  infatuation  of  wretches  who, 
finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms  against  them,  were  labour- 
ing to  make  themselves  a  future  and  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compassion,  and 
61otted  my  own  uneasiness  from  my  mind.  It  even  appeared 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  return,  and  in  spite  of  their 
contempt,  to  give  them  my  advice,  and  conquer  them  by 
perseverance.  Going  therefore  among  them  again,  I  in- 


formed Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my  design,  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily,  but  communicated  it  to  the  rest.  Tho  proposal  was 
received  with  the  greatest  good  humour,  as  it  promised  to 
aiford  a  new  fund  of  entertainment  to  persons  who  had  now 
no  other  resource  for  mirth  but  what  could  be  derived  from 
ridicule  or  debauchery. 

Quiet,  religious  earnestness,  and  persevering  cha- 
rity, conquered  the  spirit  of  mockery  so  far  that  in 
less  than  six  days  some  were  penitent,  and  all  were 
attentive.  Still  the  troubles  deepened.  Olivia, 
brought  to  him  at  his  wish,  seemed  to  be  dying.  He 
next  heard  that  she  was  dead.  Soon  afterwards  his 
other  daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  ruffians.  The 
crushed  heart  yielded  its  fragrance  only  the  more 
surely.  And  yet  in  his  agony,  the  Vicar  was  about 
to  curse  the  murderer  of  his  children  when  his  son 
George  came  to  him  as  another  victim,  a  fettered 
prisoner,  for  having — upon  impulse  of  a  hasty  letter 
from  his  mother — challenged  the  betrayer  of  Olivia. 
Supported  by  his  wife  and  his  son,  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  own  affliction,  without  earthly  hope,  the  Vicar 
preached  to  the  prisoners  God's  comfort  to  those  who 
sorrow  here. 

But  there  was  an  earthly  joy  when  news  came  of 
the  finding  of  his  daughter  Sophy,  and  she  was 
brought  to  the  prison  by  her  rescuer,  her  old  friend, 
Mr.  Burchell. 


"Ah,  Mr.  Burchell!"  cried  I,  "this  is  but  a  wretched 
habitation  you  now  find  us  in  ;  and  we  are  now  very  different 
from  what  you  last  saw  us.  You  were  ever  our  friend  :  we 
have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and 
repented  of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage  you  then 
received  at  my  hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  behold  your 
face ;  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  as  I  was  deceived  by  a 
base,  ungenerous  wretch,  who  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
haa  undone  me." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  I  should 
forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my  resentment.  I  partly 
saw  your  delusion  then,  and,  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
restrain,  I  could  only  pit}'  it." 

"  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I,  "  that  your  mind 
was  noble ;  but  now  I  find  it  so.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  child, 
how  hast  thou  been  relieved,  or  who  the  ruffians  were  that 
carried  thee  away." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "as  to  the  villain  who  carried 
me  off  I  am  yet  ignorant.  For  as  my  mamma. and  I  were 
walking  out  he  came  behind  us,  and  almost  before  I  could 
call  for  help,  forced  me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an  instant 
the  horses  drove  away.  I  met  several  on  the  road  to  whom  I 
cried  out  for  assistance,  but  they  disregarded  my  entreaties. 
In  the  meantime  the  ruffian  himself  used  every  art  to  hinder 
me  from  crying  out ;  he  flattered  and  threatened  me  by  turns, 
and  swore  that,  if  I  continued  but  silent,  he  intended  no 
harm.  In  the  meantime  I  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  whom  should  I  perceive  at  some  distance  but 
your  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  walking  along  with  his  usual 
swiftness,  with  the  great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to 
ridicule  him !  As  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  I  called 
out  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  his  help.  I  repeated  my 
exclamation  several  times,  upon  which,  with  a  very  loud 
voice,  he  bade  the  postilion  stop ;  but  the  boy  took  no  notice, 
but  drove  on  with  still  greater  speed.  I  now  thought  he 
could  never  overtake  us,  when  in  less  than  a  minute  I  saw 
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Mr.  Burchell  come  running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and 
with  one  blow  knocked  the  postilion  to  the  ground.  The 
horses,  when  he  was  fallen,  soon  stopped  of  themselves,  and 
the  ruffian  stepping  out,  with  oaths  and  menaces,  drew  his 
sword,  and  ordered  him,  at  his  peril,  to  retire;  but  Mr.  Bur- 
chell, running  up,  shivered  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  then 
pursued  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  he  made  his 
escape.  I  was  by  this  time  come  out  myself,  willing  to  assist 
my  deliverer ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  me  in  triumph.  The 
postilion,  who  was  recovered,  was  going  to  make  his  escape 
too;  but  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him,  at  his  peril,  to  mount 


SOPHIA  RESCUED. 
From  on  Illustration  by  Walker,  to  Harrison's  Edition  (1780). 

again,  and  drive  back  to  town.  Finding  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist, he  reluctantly  complied,  though  the  wound  he  had 
received  seemed  to  me  at  least  to  be  dangerous.  He  continued 
to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we  drove  along,  so  that  he  at  last 
excited  Mr.  Burchell' s  compassion;  who,  at  my  request,  ex- 
changed him  for  another  at  an  inn  where  we  called  on  our 
return." 

"Welcome,  then,"  cried  I,  "my  child!  and  thou  her 
gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  welcomes  !  Though  our  cheer 
is  but  wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you. 
And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  delivered  my  girl,  if 
you  think  her  a  recompense,  she  is  yours :  if  you  can  stoop 
to  an  alliance  with  a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her; 
obtain  her  consent,  as  I  know  you  have  her  heart,  and 


you  have  mine.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  give  you 
no  small  treasure :  she  has  been  celebrated  for  beaut y,  it 
is  true ;  but  that  is  not  my  meaning — I  give  you  a  treasure 
in  her  mind." 

"But  I  suppose,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  you  are 
apprised  of  my  circumstances,  and  of  my  incapacity  to  sup- 
port her  as  she  deserves  ?  " 

" If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  "be  meant  as  an 
evasion  of  my  offer,  I  desist ;  but  I  know  no  man  so  worthy 
to  deserve  her  as  you ;  and  if  I  could  give  her  thousands,  and 
thousands  sought  her  from  me,  yet  my  honest,  brave  Burchell 
should  be  my  dearest  choice !  " 

Mr.  Burchell,  when  George  entered,  could  110 
longer  escape  recognition  as  Sir  William  Thornhill. 
All  the  clouds  were  now  suddenly  lifted.  Ephraim 
Jenkinson  had  a  knowledge  of  scamps  that  enabled 
him  to  identify  from  Sophia's  description  the  parti- 
cular Timothy  Baxter  who  had  snatched  her  oft',  and 
applied  to  use  also  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  haunts. 
Mr.  Thornhill  was  unmasked  before  his  uncle,  and  also 
before  Miss  Wilmot,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marrying.  Timothy  Baxter  told  his  plot  against 
Sophia.  Miss  Wilmot  had  been  about  to  marry  him 
upon  his  assurance  that  George  Primrose,  to  whom 
her  affection  had  been  constant,  had  married,  and  was 
going  to  America  with  his  wife.  When  she  turned 
from  him  to  George,  Mr.  Thornhill  reminded  her  that 
he  had  her  fortune,  which  was  all  he  cared  for ;  the 
lawyer's  papers  were  already  signed.  George  Prim- 
rose took  her  the  more  readily  without  her  wealth, 
but  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  who  had  been  partner  in 
many  of  the  Squire's  misdeeds,  next  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  suggestion  that  there  could  be  no  valid 
marriage  articles  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  pro- 
posing to  take  a  new  wife  while  the  first  was 
living.  Squire  Thornhill  declared  with  warmth  that 
he  was  never  legally  married  to  any  woman.  But 
Ephraim  Jenkinson  said  that  he  had  aided  at  several 
false  marriages,  but  had  taken  care  in  one  case  to  get 
a  true  licence  and  a  true  priest,  and  marry  him  in- 
deed, meaning  then  to  keep  the  licence,  and  use  it  as 
a  means  of  getting  money  at  will  for  concealment. 
Jenkinson  went  to  fetch  the  true  wife,  and  she  proved 
to  be  Olivia.  Her  death  had  been  feigned  by  the 
family  in  hope  of  persuading  the  Vicar  to  obtain  his 
own  release  by  ceasing  to  oppose  Squire  Thornhill's 
marriage  to  Miss  Wilmot.  Mr.  Thornhill  was  left  by 
his  uncle  with  a  bare  subsistence ;  for  anything  more 
he  was  dependent  upon  Olivia,  to  whom  Sir  William 
gave  a  third  part  of  that  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
his  nephew.  Sir  William  married  Sophia,  who  had 
loved  him  for  himself  alone  when  she  believed  him 
to  be  poor  Mr.  Burchell.  George  married  Miss 
Wilmot ;  and  the  merchant  who  had,  by  his  failure, 
ruined  the  Primroses  at  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  givei)  up 
effects  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  was  due  to  his 
creditors.  In  a  tale  full  of  playful  tenderness  and 
wisdom,  expressed  in  a  poet's  prose,  Goldsmith  rolled 
over  his  simple-hearted  Vicar  and  his  happy  home  a 
growing  storm  of  adversity,  so  showed  the  Christian 
hero  under  trial,  and  then,  as  after  the  blackness  of 
a  summer  tempest,  left  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  with 
clear  heavens  and  a  fresher  earth. 


l.D.  1799.] 
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AN  IRISH  DANCE     (From  a  Sketch  b<j  Charlotte  Edgeworth,  1803.    Engraved  for  Maria  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  her  Father.) 


§  III.    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


WHEN  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  illustrated 
by  reference  to  some  of  its  Longer  Works  in  Verse 
and  Prose,  this  Library  of  English  Literature  is  at 
its  appointed  end. 

The  work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  England 
has  been  to  carry  forward  the  high  hope  to  which  the 
Eighteenth  Century  attained,  and  from  failure  of  an 
impatient  struggle  for  immediate  perfection,  to  draw 
knowledge  of  the  one  slow  way  by  which  alone  the 
best  hopes  for  the,  race  of  man  are  to  be  realised. 
Men  who  are  uneducated,  or  ill-educated,  and  often 
ostentatiously  ill-educated  at  a  great  expense,  must 
be  imperfect  citizens,  whatever  the  state  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  We  have  attained  in  England 
the  conditions  that  enable  us  to  show  practically  to 
what  end  the  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given  ;  and 
the  actual  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  has  been,  for  us,  the  resolve 
to  work  at  making  citizens,  and  leave  the  citizens  to 
make  the  state.  It  may  take  another  thousand 
years,  or  more,  to  complete  the  civilisation  of 
England,  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  now  fairly 
struck  into  the  upward  path.  The  Eighteenth 
Century,  begun  with  self-satisfaction,  ended  with  an 
awakened  sense  of  the  vast  difference  between  human 
society  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  in  time  become,  and 
left  us  in  dying  its  last  message  upon  the  lips  of 
Thomas  Campbell.  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 
thrilled  with  the  desire  of  the  nations  in  the  last  year 
of  the  century,  and  came  from  the  heart  of  a  young 
poet.  Campbell  then  was  only  in  his  twenty-second 
year. 

Thomas  Campbell,  born  in  July,  1777,  in  the 
High  Street  of  Glasgow,  was  the  son  of  an 
Alexander  Campbell  (sixty-seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  poet's  birth),  who  had  prospered  as  a  Glas- 
gow merchant  in  the  Virginia  trade  until  the  war 
with  the  American  Colonies  brought  his  business 
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to  an  end.  Two  years  before  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  youngest  of  his  eleven  children, 
Alexander  Campbell  had  retired  from  business 
with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  by  strict 
economy  he  secured  the  education  of  his  family. 
The  youngest  boy  went,  when  eight  years  old,  to 
the  Glasgow  Grammar  School,  and  passed  thence, 
in  October,  1791,  into  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  his  fourth  year  at  college,  Thomas  Campbell 
aided  himself  by  teaching,  for  the  ruin  of  his  father's 
fortune  was  almost  completed  by  the  failure  of 
a  Chancery  suit.  Campbell  had  written  verse  in 
his  student  days,  and  in  his  last  session  at  Glas- 
gow, 1795-6,  gained  two  prizes  for  verse  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek.  But  his  heart  was  with  the 
new  hope  of  his  time.  In  the  spring  of  1794  he 
had  visited  Edinburgh  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  Joseph  Gerrald  and  others,  charged  with  sedi- 
tion, and  came  back,  warm  in  sympathy  for  men 
whom  he  considered  victims  of  oppression.  From 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Glasgow  until  the  spring 
of  1797,  Campbell  was  tutor  in  the  family  of 
General  Napier  in  Argyleshire.  Then  he  returned 
to  Glasgow,  and  for  want  of  money  he  could  not 
speed.  His  anxiety  helped  to  bring  on  a  fever. 
When  he  recovered  from  that  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  Ander- 
son, editor  of  a  reprint  of  British  Poets.  Dr. 
Anderson  obtained  for  the  poor  youth  some  hack- 
work of  the  pen,  by  which  he  earned  so  little 
that  he  began  teaching  again,  and  by  help  of  a 
friendly  Edinburgh  professor  obtained  pupils. 
That  was  his  position  when,  only  twenty-one 
years  old,  the  young  poet  began  to  neglect  his 
business  as  a  tutor,  wandered  much  about  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  wove  his  enthusiastic  sense  of  the  future 
of  man  into  his  first  and  best  poem,  the  "Plea- 
sures of  Hope."  When  it  was  all  written,  Dr. 
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Anderson  urged  its  merit  on  a  publisher,  who  was 
persuaded  to  give  sixty  pounds  for  the  copyright. 
And  so 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE 

appeared  in  the  congenial  spring-time  of  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1799,  when  Campbell  was  not  yet 
twenty-two  years  old. 

It  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  opens  with 
suggestions  of  the  rainbow  on  a  summer  evening, 
that  lifts  men's  eyes  up  to  the  glory  of  the  distant 
hills. 

At  summer  eve,  when  Heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? — 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Hope  is  the  heavenly  light  that  guides  the  glance 
upward  and  forward.  Hope  stayed  behind  when 
Peace  and  Mercy  fled  from  the  companionship  of  man. 
Hope  cheers  the  seaman  on  his  watch. 

Angel  of  life  !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lo  !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark  careering  o'er  unfathom'd  fields  ; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurl' d, 
Looks  from  bis  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world ! 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  WESTERN  STAR. 
From  the  Illustration  to  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  (1800). 

Hope  raises  her  visions  in  the  distant  seaman'; 
Boul,  visions  of  home,  and  wife,  and  child. 


Friend  of  the  brave  !  in  peril's  darkest  hour, 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 
To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields, 
On  stormy  floods,  and  carnage-covered  fields, 
When  front  to  front  the  banner'd  host  combine, 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  death's  devoted  soil, 
The  march- worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ! 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye, 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum  1 

In  all  life's  sorrows  and  its  struggles  Hope, 
;arthly  or  heavenly,  may  cheer  each  troubled 
heart.  But  there  is  Hope  also  for  humanity,  a  great 
Hope  that  touches  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  it 
was  this  that  stirred  the  poet  to  his  song. 

Hope  !  when  I  mourn,  with  sympathising  mind,. 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  the  woes  of  human  kind, 
The  blissful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 
The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be ; 
I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan, 
And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man. 

Come,  bright  Improvement,  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime ; 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song, 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk, 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Bummer's  opening  day ; 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 
In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murderous  arm  profane, 
Wild  Obi  flies — the  veil  is  rent  in  twain. 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  mountains  roam 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home ; 
Where' er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  mines, 
Truth  shall  pervade  th'  unfathom'd  darkness  there, 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair. — 
Hark  !  the  stern  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load, 
And  asks  the  image  back  that  Heaven  bestow'd ! 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valour  burns, 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

Oh !  sacred  Truth  !  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn ; 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  survey'd, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
"Oh,  Heaven!"  he  cried,  "my  bleeding  country  save! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ': 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
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Rise,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 

By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high ! 

And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die !  " 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  array'd 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismay'd  ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm. ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge,  or  death, — the  watch- word  and  reply  ; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toll'd  their  last  alarm ! — • 

In  vain,  alas !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volley'd  thunder  flew  : — 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
.Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp'  the  shatter'd  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb'd  her  high  career ; — 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there, 
Tumultuous  Murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below ; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a  way, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
Hark,  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flash' d  along  the  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shudder' d  at  the  cry  ! 

Oh  !  righteous  Heaven ;  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 
"Where  was  thine  arm,  0  Vengeance  !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God ; 
That  crush' d  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar  ? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumber'd  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stain'd  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast ; 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled ! 
Friends  of  the  world!  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia' s  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
Oh  !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  Patriot  Tell— the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  ! 

Yes !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free  ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains, 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurl'd, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  wither'd  from  the  world  ! 

Ye  that  the  rising  more  invidious  mark, 
And  hate  the  light — because  your  deeds  are  dark ; 
Ye  that  expanding  truth  invidious  view, 
And  think,  or  wish,  the  song  of  Hope  untrue ; 
Perhaps  your  little  hands  presume  to  span 
The  march  of  Genius  and  the  powers  of  man ; 
Perhaps  ye  watch,  at  Pride's  unhallow'd  shrine, 
Her  victims,  newly  slain,  and  thus  divine: — 
41  Here  shall  thy  triumph,  Genius,  cease,  and  here 
Truth,  Science,  Virtue,  close  your  short  career." 


Tyrants  !  in  vain  ye  trace  the  wizard  ring  ; 
In  vain  ye  limit  Mind's  unwearied  spring : 
What !  can  ye  lull  the  winged  winds  ask-ep, 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  di;up  ': 
No  ! — the  wild  wave  contemns  your  sceptred  hand ; 
It  roll'd  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command '. 

Man !  can  thy  doom  no  brighter  soul  allow  ? 
Still  must  thou  live  a  blot  on  Nature's  brow '? 
Shall  war's  polluted  banner  no'er  be  furl'd  't 
Shall  crimes  and  tyrants  cease  but  with  the  world  ? 
What !  are  thy  triumphs,  sacred  Truth,  belied  ': 
Why  then  hath  Plato  lived — or  Sidney  died  ? 

In  such  thoughts  as  these  lay  the  magic  power 
of  the  poem  that  struck  answering  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands,  who  yet  felt  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  hope  stirred  by  the  outbreak  of  French 
revolution.  In  the  second  part  of  his  poem,  he 
associates  Hope  with  Love,  and  that  free  play  of 
the  Imagination  that  breaks  present  bounds  to  shape 
a  future  here,  and  not  here  only. 

Unfading  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh,  then,  thy  kingdom  comes,  Immortal  Power  ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within ! 

Oh !  deep -enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 

This  thought  leads  to  the  close  of  the  poem  with 
Hope,  daughter  of  Faith  that  no  doubts  can  ex- 
tinguish. 

There  live,  alas !  of  heaven- directed  mien, 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  Man,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's   yellow  bower, 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower ; 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire, 
Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire, 
Light  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form, 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm, 
And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore ! 

But  the  last  notes  of  Campbell's  poem  look  beyond 
the  grave. 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
But  leave — oh,  leave  the  light  of  Hope  behind ! 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel- visits,  few  and  far  between, 
Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease, 
And  charm — when  pleasures  lose  the  power  to  please. 
Yes  ;  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Nature,  flee  : 
Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune's  stormy  sea- 
Mirth,  Music,  Friendship,  Love's  propitious  smile. 
Chase  every  care  and  charm  a  little  while, 
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Ecstatic  throbs  the  fluttering  heart  employ, 
And  all  her  strings  are  harmonised  to  joy ! — 
But  why  so  short  is  Love's  delighted  hour  ? 
Why  fades  the  dew  on  Beauty's  sweetest  flower  ? 
Why  can  no  hymned  charm  of  music  heal 
The  sleepless  woes  impassion'd  spirits  feel  ? 
Can  Fancy's  fair  hands  no  veil  create, 
To  hide  the  sad  realities  of  fate  ? — 

No  !  not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient  rule, 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom's  worldly  school, 
Have  power  to  soothe,  unaided  and  alone, 
The  heart  that  vibrates  to  a  feeling  tone  ! 
When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls, 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o'er  the  desert  falls ; 
When,  'reft  of  all,  yon  widow'd  sire  appears 
A  lonely  hermit  in  the  vale  of  years  ; 
Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weeping  at  the  couch  of  Woe  ? 
No  !  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassion'd  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  ! 
Weep  not,  she  says,  at  Nature's  transient  pain, 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again ! 

Campbell's  poem  was  being  hailed  with  delight 
in  the  birth  year  of  our  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
publisher  who  had  given  £60  for  the  copyright 
voluntarily  enabled  the  young  poet  to  receive  for  the 
first  seven  editions  £900.  Campbell's  future  was 
determined.  Literature  became  his  profession.  He 
presently  paid  a  visit  to  Germany,  and  among  other 
pieces  sent  from  abroad  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
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were,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  and  "  The  Exile  of 
Erin, "both  written  at  Altona,  in  the  winter  of  1800. 


Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth  were  writing 
pictures  of  life,  divested  of  diction  and  false 
sentiment,  when  the  eighteenth  century  passed  into 
the  nineteenth.  Jane  Austen,  the  Wordsworth  of 


prose  fiction,  was  quietly  writing  in  a  country  par- 
sonage her  earliest  novels,  but  in  her  case  publication 
was  delayed  until  1811  ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth 
produced  to  the  world  in  1801  her  "  Belinda"  and 
"  Castle  Rackrent." 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  1767.     Her  mother,  the  first  of  her  father's  four 
wives,   died   in  giving   birth    to    her.     Her   father, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  was  an  Irish  gentleman 
with  great  energy  and  originality  of  character,  who, 
in  1782,  when  Maria's  age  was  fifteen,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  family  estates  at  Edgeworthstown,  and 
went  to   live    upon   the   property.     He   established 
there  a  patriarchal  home.     The  last  of  the  six  chil- 
dren of  his  fourth  wife  was  the  twenty-first  child  of 
his  own,  and  the  ages  of  his  children  ranged  then 
from  forty-five  to  one.   Maria,  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
his  trusted  friend  and  companion.     She  helped  him 
as  steward  and  as  secretary,  shared  his  literary  work, 
wrote  with  him  Essays  on  Practical  Education,  <kc., 
before  she  produced  in   1801,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  her  first  novels,  "  Belinda  "  and  "  Castle  Rack- 
rent."     From  that  time  until  1835,  Miss  Edgeworth 
continued    her    career    as    novelist.     The    reaction 
against  corrupt  forms  and  usages  of  life,  begun  at  the 
close    of    the     eighteenth    century,     is    maintained 
throughout  all  her  writing.     A  long  series  of  novels 
upheld  the  dignity  of  simple  sincerity  in  genial  life 
with  the  religious  sense  of  duty  for  its  mainspring. 
She  sketched  life  as  she  saw  it,   especially  Irish  life 
and  character,  with    quick   womanly    insight,    and 
good-humoured  wisdom  that  touched  alike  its  weak- 
ness and  its  worth. 

A  sketch  of  the  substance  of  "  Belinda,"  written  in 
1800,  and  published  in  1801,  will  show  at  once  the 
relation  of  that  story  to  the  time  in  which  it  first 
appeared. 

Mrs.  Stanhope,  a  matchmaking  aunt,  has  contrived 
rich  and  wretched  marriages  for  all  her  nieces  but 
Belinda  Portman.  It  is  Belinda's  turn  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  an  invitation  is  contrived  for  her  to 
the  house  of  the  very  fashionable  Lady  Delacour. 
Lady  Delacour  has  elements  of  good  in  her  that 
cannot  produce  good,  because  she  gives  herself  up 
recklessly  to  fashionable  dissipation.  She  is  a  wit 
and  a  brilliant  leader  in  society,  dying  as  she  believes 
of  cancer  in  the  breast,  which  she  keeps  secret  from 
all  but  her  quack  doctor  and  her  maid.  She  rouges, 
takes  opium,  suffers  in  private,  shines  in  society, 
despises  her  husband  and  drives  him  to  the  companion- 
ship of  toping  lords  and  gamblers,  separates  herself 
from  her  child  Helena,  whom  she  leaves  others  to  train, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  fashionable  feuds, 
betting,  gambling,  and  outside  display  with  inward 
restlessness.  Her  last  friend  before  Belinda's  arrival 
was  an  unwomanly  woman,  the  rantipole  Mrs.  Freke, 
who  had  almost  brought  her  to  shame,  and  caused 
her  husband  to  kill  in  a  duel  a  Colonel  Lawless  with 
whom  her  character  seemed  to  be  compromised. 

Before  marrying  Lord  Delacour,  Lady  Delacour 
had  missed  by  her  own  fault  marriage  with  Mr. 
Percival,  who  took  a  titter  wife  in  Lady  Anne.  The 
household  of  Mr.  Percival,  Lady  Anne,  and  their 
family  of  young  children,  is  in  all  respects  opposite 
to  that  of  Lady  Delacour.  There  all  is  love  and 
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wisdom  and  domestic  peace.  Belinda  comes  into 
relation  with  both  households. 

Belinda  has  good  sense,  gentleness,  and  quiet 
domestic  feeling.  She  measures  the  fashionable  life 
in  which  she  is  set,  and  her  companionship  wins 
gradually  upon  Lady  Delacour.  She  refuses  a  rich 
fop  and  fascinates  a  young  man  of  fortune,  Clarence 
Hervey,  who  is  versatile  and  clever,  and  is  by  her 
influence  detached  from  the  society  of  trifling  men  of 
fashion,  and  has  his  highest  nature  brought  out. 
Clarence  Hervey  had  conceived  the  idea  of  educating 
for  himself  as  a  wife  a  child  of  nature,  and  had  found 
in  a  cottage  in  the  New  Forest  such  a  girl  living 
with  her  grandmother,  and  kept  from  the  society  of 
men,  because  her  mother's  inexperience  had  led  her 
to  runaway  marriage  from  a  boarding  school  and 
desertion  by  her  husband  on  compulsion  of  his 
family.  The  grandmother  dying,  Clarence  Hervey 
is  enabled  to  place  the  girl  with  a  lady  for  education 
in  secluded  innocence.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
picture  of  a  man,  a  sailor,  before  Hervey  saw  her, 
and  the  picture  lived  in  her  dreams.  Believing 
himself  bound  to  marry  the  girl  he  is  educating  for  a 
wife,  whom,  remembering  Paul  and  Virginia,  he  has 
called  Virginia,  and  whom  he  believes  to  be  in  love 
with  him,  Clarence  Hervey  is  checked  in  the  growth 
of  his  real  affection  for  Belinda ;  and  Belinda  is 
checked  by  the  half  discoveries  of  the  fashionable 
world  which  are  corroborated  in  a  way  that  leads  her  to 
believe  Clarence  Hervey  has  a  mistress. 

Belinda's  good  sense,  sincerity,  and  gentleness 
(with  all  the  beauty  of  a  heroine)  lead  to  a  complete 
reform  in  the  household  of  Lady  Delacour.  She  is 
found  to  have  been  played  upon  by  the  quack  doctor. 
He  had  established  a  sore  caused  by  a  bruise,  and  called 
it  cancer.  She  is  cured  and  restored  to  domestic 
happiness  with  her  husband  and  her  daughter.  A  rich 
West  Indian,  a  ward  of  Mr.  Percival's,  whose  addresses 
to  her  she  is  persuaded  to  admit,  on  terms  of  frank 
understanding,  while  she  believes  Clarence  Hervey 
to  be  out  of  question,  proves  to  be  a  fine  youth 
with  more  sensibility  than  sense.  His  emotional 
nature  cannot  avoid  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and 
he  is  cheated  out  of  all  by  a  fine  lady,  but  saved 
from  suicide  by  Clarence  Hervey,  and  restored  to  his 
fortune  also,  Hervey  having  discovered  the  trick  by 
which  the  fine  lady  used  a  table  at  which  she  could 
only  win.  Virginia  finds  her  father,  and  also  the 
original  of  her  picture.  C.H.  marries  B.P.,  and  all 
ends  with  the  triumph  everywhere  of  good  sense  with 
absolute  sincerity,  gentleness  and  simple  domesticity. 

Of  the  emotional  youth  it  is  said  "Unfortunately  he 
disdained  prudence  as  the  factitious  virtue  of  inferior 
minds ;  he  thought  that  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honour  were  to  be  his  guide  in  the  first  and  last 
appeal ;  and  for  his  conduct  through  life,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  gentleman,  he  proudly  professed  to  trust  to 
the  sublime  instinct  of  a  good  heart  ".  .  .  .  "  Thus 
persisting  in  his  disdain  of  reason  as  a  moral  guide, 
Mr.  Vincent  thought,  acted,  and  suffered  as  a  man  of 
feeling." 

"  Castle  Rackrent "  is  a  tale  of  the  fortunes  of  an 
Irish  estate  told  in  his  own  fashion  by  Thady  Quirk, 
known  in  the  families  that  brought  the  house  to 
ruin  as  "honest  Thady."  "Afterwards  in  the  time  of 


Sir  Murtagh  I  remember  to  hear  them  calling  me 
'  old  Thady,'  and  now  I'm  come  to  '  poor  Thady,'  for 
I  wear  a  long  great  coat  winter  and  summer,  which 
is  very  handy,  as  I  never  put  my  arms  into  the 
sleeves;  they  are  as  good  as  new,  though  come 
Holantide  next  I've  had  it  these  seven  years;  it 
holds  on  by  a  single  button  round  my  neck,  cloak 
fashion." 

Faults  that  kept  Ireland  poor  are  shown  in  the 
reigns  of  the  lords  of  Castle  Rackrent.  Sir  Patrick 
O'Shaughlin,  in  the  time  of  Thady's  grandfather, 
became  Sir  Patrick  Rackrent,  a  jolly  toper  who  could 
sit  out  the  best  man  in  Ireland,  let  alone  the  three 
kingdoms  itself,  fell  down  in  a  fit  while  his  health 
was  being  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  had  a 
grand  funeral,  of  which  one  incident  was  that  the 
body  was  seized  for  debt.  His  son  Sir  Murtagh  was 
an  economist,  who  even  sent  tenants  away  without 
their  whiskey,  and  had  a  mate  who  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Skinflints.  Sir  Murtagh's  taste  was  for  law- 
suits, "  out  of  forty-nine  that  he  had,  he  never  lost 
one  but  seventeen."  He  ground  his  tenants,  who 
were  always  breaking  and  running  away,  but  his 
taste  for  litigation  still  kept  Castle  Rackrent  poor. 
Next  came  Sir  Kit,  an  absentee.  He  gambled  away 
his  rents  at  Bath,  married  a  Jewess  for  money,  shut 
her  up  at  Castle  Rackrent,  brought  duels  on  himself, 
arid  was  killed  in  one  of  them.  Then  came  Sir 
Condy,  easy  and  self-indulgent,  who  tossed  a  half- 
penny to  decide  whether  he  should  marry  a  poor 
Judy  for  love,  or  elope  with  Miss  Isabella  for  polite- 
ness. The  halfpenny  gave  him  a  bad  bargain  in 
Miss  Isabella,  who  proved  to  be  an  extravagant  wife, 
while  honest  Thady's  son  Jason,  a  lawyer  who  had 
been  made  agent,  completed  the  work  of  ruin.  Jason 
got  Castle  Rackrent  to  himself,  and  Sir  Condy 
finished  his  career  by  drinking  himself  dead  for  a 
wager. 

When  Walter  Scott  began  novel-writing  it  was 
under  the  impulse  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  example.  In 
the  general  preface  to  the  "  Waverley"  Novels  he  wrote 
thus  :  "  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope 
to  emulate  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and 
admirable  tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my  ac- 
complished friend,  I  felt  that  something  might  be 
attempted  for  my  own  country  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland — something  which  might  intro- 
duce her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  they  had  been  placed 
hitherto,  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their 
virtues,  and  indulgence  for  their  foibles." 

Walter  Scott  was  a  year  younger  than  William 
Wordsworth.  He  was  born  in  1771,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  His  father  was  Walter  Scott,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  handsome  and  simple-hearted,  a  lawyer,  with 
warm  affections  under  formal  manners,  and  a  gene- 
rosity that  strayed  beyond  professional  bounds.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Rutherford, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  poet  and  novelist  was  one  of  twelve  children, 
of  whom  all  but  five  died  in  their  infancy.  When, 
about  eighteen  months  old,  after  an  attack  of  teeth- 
ing fever,  he  was  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  his 
right  leg.  This  remained  through  life  a  cause  of 
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lameness,  but  in  110  way  affected  the  tone  of  a  genial 
and  healthy  character.  At  three  years  old  Scott 
was  sent  for  recovery  of  health  to  live  in  a  farm- 
house at  Sandyknowe  with  his  father's  parents.  A 
servant  at  Saudyknowe,  Tibby  Hunter,  when  an 
old  woman,  remembered  little  Walter  as  "a  sweet- 
tempered  bairn,"  a  darling  with  all  about  the  house. 
At  Sandyknowe  Scott  spent  several  years  of  child- 
hood, and  thus  he  speaks  of  them  himself  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Third  Canto  of  "  Marmion  "  : — 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measures  wild 

Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child, 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 

Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 

And  feelings  roused  in  life's  first  day 

Glow  in  the  line  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower1 

Which  charmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 

Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 

To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 

Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer-  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  ; 

Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 

Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed  ; 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 

"Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall. 

I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  its  round  surveyed ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And,  marvelled,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind, 

Of  foragers  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-route,  and  brawl. 

Methought  that  still,  with  trump  and  clang, 

The  gateways'  open  arches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  windows'  rusty  bars, 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth, 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  -  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er; 


1  Smailholm. 

*  Wight,  vigorous.    See,  in  this  Library,  "  Shorter  English  Poems, 
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Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 
And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face 
That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire  ; 
From  the  thatched  mansion's  grey-haired  sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  clear,  quick,  and  keen, 
Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been  ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought 
Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him,  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  ; 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-willed  imp,  a  granddame's  child, 
But,  half  a  plague  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

Vigorous  in  health,  but  with  the  lameness  left  to 
him,  Scott  returned  home,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  High  School.  His  lameness  had  helped 
to  make  him  a  reader,  and  if  at  school  he  had  little 
appetite  for  some  of  his  studies,  and  gave  small  heed 
to  what  did  not  interest  him,  he  was  always  busy 
after  his  own  wholesome  way.  From  the  High 
School  he  passed  on  to  the  University,  and  was 
among  those  who  there  fastened  upon  German  in  an 
independent  way,  outside  their  German  class;  because 
the  new  impulse  to  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance 
in  Europe  had  begun  to  give  poets  to  Germany  with 
whom  young  hearts  could  beat  in  unison.  Three  or 
four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Scott  was  articled  to  his  father,  and,  for 
love  of  him,  drudged  patiently  at  law.  At  the  same 
time,  translations  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  being  among 
the  books  he  read,  he  was  stirred  to  join  an  Italian 
class,  and  learnt  to  read  the  Italian  poets.  In  the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution,  Walter  Scott,  aged 
eighteen,  began  to  study  for  the  bar.  He  was  called 
in  July,  1792,  and  in  November  began  regular 
attendance  at  the  Parliament  House,  his  father's 
position  bringing  him  some  business.  In  October, 
1796,  Scott  published  in  a  thin  quarto  his  translation 
of  two  famous  ballads  by  a  German  romantic  poet, 
Burger's  "Lenore"  and  "The  Wild  Huntsman."  He 
continued  then  for  his  own  pleasure  to  make  verse 
translations  from  the  German  poets,  who  were 
breaking  the  chains  of  French  classicism  and  recover- 
ing the  spirit  of  their  nation.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas  Day,  in  1797,  Scott  married  the  daughter 
of  a  French  Protestant  widow  who  had  brought  her 
children  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  wife  brought  him  a  little  fortune  of  about 
£500  a  year,  and  next  summer  they  lived  in  a  little 
cottage  by  the  Esk  at  Lasswade,  about  six  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  which  in  later  years  was  occupied  by 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  In  February,  1799,  Scott,  who 
had  been  still  pasturing  on  German  romance,  showed 
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his  apprehension  of  the  genius  of  Goethe  by  publishing 
a  translation  of  his  drama,  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen." 
He  was  then  also  providing  romantic  ballads  for 
young  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis's  two  volumes, 
"Tales  of  Terror"  and  "Tales  of  Wonder."  He 
offered  also  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  James  Ballantyne, 
then  a  printer  at  Kelso,  the  printing  of  a  collection 
he  had  been  making  in  holiday  times  of  the 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  Scott  was 
busy  upon  this  in  the  years  1800  and  1801.  He  was 
then  thirty  years  old.  At  the  close  of  the  century 
his  fixed  income  had  been  increased  by  £300  a  year 
from  the  office  of  Sheriff  Depute  of  Selkirkshire,  then 
given  to  him  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  In  January,  1802,  appeared  the  first  and 
second  volumesof  the  "Minstrelsy, "in  which  a  shrewd 
critic  discovered  the  germs  of  a  hundred  romances. 
In  the  third  volume  Scott  talked  of  including  a  long 
poem  of  his  own,  "a  kind  of  romance  of  border 
chivalry,  in  a  light-horseman  kind  of  stanza."  This 
was  a  first  conception  of  the  romance  that  first  made 
Scott  famous. 

THE   LAY   OF   THE   LAST   MINSTREL. 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  developed 
from  a  poem  begun  in  1801  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  young  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  who,  at  Bowhill, 
by  the  ruins  of  Newark,  asked  Scott  to  write  a 
ballad  on  the  legend  of  Gilpin  Horner.  His  first 
purpose  was  to  do  so,  and  to  include  the  piece  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  "Border  Minstrelsy."  Not 
long  before,  he  had  heard  Coleridge's  friend,  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  recite  Coleridge's  fragment  of  "  Christabel," 
which  had  been  written  in  1798,  but  was  then 
unpublished.  Scott  resolved  to  write  the  proposed 
ballad  in  the  manner  of  "  Christabel,"  but,  having 
begun,  he  paused  for  a  short  time,  because  friends 
to  whom  he  read  the  opening  stanzas  showed  no 
warmth  of  commendation.  But  next  year,  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  when  he  was  acting  as  Quarter- 
master of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  he  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  during  a  charge  on  Portobello  Sands,  and 
obliged  by  the  hurt  to  remain  three  days  in  his 
lodgings.  During  those  three  days  he  took  a 
canter  upon  Pegasus,  and  finished  the  First  Canto  of 
his  poem.  His  own  interest  in  the  work  secured 
its  rapid  completion.  It  was  finished  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  canto  a  week,  and  in  April,  1803,  he  was 
proposing  an  announcement  to  be  added  to  the  Third 
Volume  of  "  Border  Minstrelsy  "  : — "  In  the  press, 
and  will  speedily  be  published,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  editor  of  'The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  Also  '  Sir 
Tristrem,'  a  Metrical  Romance,  by  Thomas  of 
Erceldonne,  edited  from  an  ancient  MS.,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq." 
The  "Sir  Tristrem,"  edited  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  was  published  in 
May,  1804,  without  expectation  of  large  sale,  in  an 
edition  of  150  copies  at  two  guineas  each.  In  the 
first  week  of  January,  1805,  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel "  appeared.  Its  Minstrel  was  thought  of 
when  Scott  had  been  advised  to  divide  his  poem  into 
cantos,  each  with  a  little  verse,  in  the  manner  of 


Spenser,  to  tell  its  contents.  This  afterthought  added 
a  new  charin  to  the  poem,  with  which,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  Scott  leapt  to  fame. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day  : 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry : 

For,  welladay  !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroll'd  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower; 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  : 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  ; 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter— rest  him,  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
Us  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 
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The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach' d  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
IVrchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied  : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
t'iinic  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
Ho  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then  ho  said,  ho  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  finger  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  * 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  and  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied : 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  LATEST  MINSTREL  sung  :— 

CANTO   I. 

I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  ; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

ii. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter' d  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  : 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch' d  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot  stone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

in. 
Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 


Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 


Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel ; 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard : 

They  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd. 

"Watch  is  kept  against  border  war.  In  border 
war  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell.  His  lady,  who  had 
learnt  from  her  father  skill  in  gramarye,  is  chief  in 
his  place.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  has  110  sympathy 
from  her  mother,  for 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Car  in  arms  had  stood, 
When  Mathouse-burn  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood. 
And  well  she  knew  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed, 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

Heir  of  the  house  is  a  child,  bold  with  his  father's 
spirit.  The  Lady  of  Branksome,  by  her  skill  in 
magic,  heard  the  voices  of  the  river  and  the 
mountain,  and  learnt  from  them  that  the  stars  will 
shower  no  kind  influence  on  Teviot's  tide  and 
Branksome's  tower  "till  pride  be  quelled  and  love 
be  free."  But — 

She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And  her  heart  throbbed  high  with  pride  : — 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  !  " 

She  sent  on  a  bold  night-ride  to  Melrose  Abbey 
the  sturdy  moss-trooper,  William  of  Deloraine. 

Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose' s  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me, 
Say  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb. 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Sir  William  of  Deloraine  sped  boldly  to  Melrosa 
over  hill,  through  stream,  and  in  good  time  on  the 
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same  moonlight  night  struck  with  his  dagger's  hilt 
upon  the  wicket  of  the  abbey. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 


Lord    Henry  of   Cranstoun.     Here,    says  the   old 
Minstrel,  ladies  will  look  in  vain  for 

A  melting  tale 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale. 

It  cannot  be — 

My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : — 
I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

Lord  Cranstoun's  courser  was  held  by  a  goblin  page. 

That  Dwarf  was  scarcely  an  earthly  man, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 
Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 


MELEOSE  ABBEY.     (From  a  Picture  in  Scott's  "  Border  Antiquities,"  1814.) 


When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  cwear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair. 

So  the  Minstrel  opens  the  Second  Canto  of  his  Lay, 
•svhich  tells  how  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  found  the 
monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle,  who  had  spent  three  score 
years  in  penance  for  \vhtt.  he  had  known  of  the  black 
art;  how  tin;  monk  and  the  knight  waited  in  the  dim 
chancel  till  the  moon,  when  the  bell  tolled  one  on 
Michaelmas  night,  marked  the  grave  of  the  great 
wizard,  Michael  Scott,  by  throwuMt  from  a  window 
the  red  image  of  a  cross.  TlnTeJ^HIhael's  friend  of 
olden  days,  the  monk,  ha'tt  buriflPIJHa,  with  his  book 
of  magic  in  his  hand,  there  buried  never  to  be  seen 
again  by  man,  "  save  at  his  chief  of  Branksome's 
need."  The  stone  was  lifted,  a  sepulchral  light 
streamed  up,  the  wizard  was  seen,  as  if  newly  dead, 
holding  the  magic  book,  and  back  with  the  book 
William  of  Deloraine  rode  through  the  morning  light. 
On  the  same  morning,  at  Branksome,  the  fair  Margaret 
had  stolen  out  to  meet,  under  the  hawthorn  boughs, 
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'Twas  said  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod, 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !  " 
And,  like  tennis  ball  by  racquet  toss'd, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three, 
Made  from  the  gorse,  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 

No  speed  of  horse  could  escape  him.  He  was 
first  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  door,  and  was  in  no  way  to 
be  got  rid  of. 

Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 

Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock ; 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 

And  often  muttered,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost ! " 

He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 

But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'cn  or  slain 
An'  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page.1 

1  The  story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  the  original  of  Scott's  Goblin,  is  that 
two  men  were  fastening  their  horses  for  the  night  in  Eskdale  Muir, 
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The  page  heard  sound  of  coining  danger,  and  at 
his  warning  the  lovers  parted.  A  draught  of  wine 
cheered  the  Minstrel  when  his  voice  became  faint 
in  the  closing  of  his  Second  Canto. 

The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaff 'd; 
And  he,  emboldened  by  the  draught, 
Looked  gaily  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul: 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

CANTO  III. 

I. 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  wither' d  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love ! — 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  ! 


In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  ; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

So  may  Lord  Cranstoun  have  thought,  as  he  rode 
through  the  wood  from  his  tryst  with  Margaret,  till 
the  shrill  shout  of  his  page  warned  him  to  don  his 
helmet  and  look  to  his  arms,  for  William  of 
Deloraine,  as  he  sped  back  from  Melrose,  came 
suddenly  upon  him. 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high, 
That  marked  the  foemen's  feudal  hate ; 

For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 

Deloraine  fell  in  the  conflict,~pierced  by  Cranstoun's 
spear,  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  page,  who  was 


when  they  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance  crying,  "  Tint !  tint !  tint !  " 
("  Lost !  lost !  lost !  ").  One  of  the  men  cried,  "  What  de'il  has  tint 
you  ?  Come  here !  "  Immediately  a  little  misshapen  being  came. 
The  men  ran  away,  but  the  imp  followed,  and  was  at  the  farmhouse 
door  at  Todshaw  Hill  before  them.  It  lived  in  the  house,  ate  and 
drank,  and  was  mischievous.  Once,  when  ik  had  been  teasing  a  child, 
the  child's  father  knocked  it  down  with  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  It  was  up  again  directly,  saying,  "Ai1,  ha!  Will  o'  Moffat, 
you  strike  sair ! "  After  a  long  stay  in  the  farm,  one  evening  at 
milking  time  it  was  playing  with  the  children  in  the  lane,  when  a 
loud  voice  was  heard  to  cry  three  times,  "  Gilpin  Homer  ! "  It  said, 
"  That's  me.  I  must  away,"  instantly  disappeared,  and  was  never 
again  heard  of.  While  at  the  farm,  it  was  often  calling  upon  "  Peter 
Bertram,"  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  "  Be-teram,"  and  some  say  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  Be-teram  who  called  him.  Peter  Bertram 
was,  therefore,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  the  de'il  that  had  tint  him. 


to  staunch  the  wound,  stay  by  the  warrior,  and  lead 
him  back  to  Branksome  Castle  gate. 


Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 
Though  small  the  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corselet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book. 
Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 
Like  a  book-bosom' d  priest  should  ride : 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  staunch  the  wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 
The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  ; 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristened  hand, 
Till  he  smeared  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  shieling  seem  a  palace  large, 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

So  fierce  it  stretched  him  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more — 

"Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  !  " 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry  : 

The  clasps,  though  smeared  with  Christian  gore, 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak, — 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

The  Dwarf  laid  the  wounded  knight  on  his 
horse,  and  when  he  entered  Branksome  Hall  with 
him,  there  seemed  only  to  pass  a  wain  of  hay.  The 
Dwarf  took  the  knight  to  the  Lady  of  Branksome's 
door,  there  flung  him  on  the  ground. 

As  he  repassed  the  outer  court 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seemed  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge,  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 
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The  brave  boy  lost  in  the  wood  was  found  by 
scouts  of  an  English  border  force  advancing  towards 
Branksome,  and  taken  to  Lord  Dacre,  while  the 
Dwarf,  entering  Branksome  again  in  the  shape  of  the 
lost  child,  represented  him  as  spiteful,  wilful,  and  a 
coward.  The  Lady  of  Branksome  tried  her  spells 
upon  the  wounded  knight,  and  left  him  in  trance  for 
a  night  and  day,  from  which  he  should  rise  healed. 
At  evening,  when  Margaret  sat  alone  on  the  turret 
looking  towards  the  western  star,  a  star  seemed  to 
rise  over  Penchryst  Pen  that  spread  into  flame,  and 
proved  to  be  the  beacon  blaze  of  war.  The  warriors 
were  roused  by  the  warder  with  a  trumpet  blast. 
More  beacons  blazed.  Scouts  were  sent  out,  some  to 
observe  the  enemy,  and  more  to  summon  friends. 
The  Third  Canto  of  the  Lay  rings  with  the  note  of 
border  strife.  In  the  Fourth  Canto  all  are  astir.  Wat 
Tinlinn  from  the  Liddel  side  is  driven  in  to  Brank- 
some with  his  wife  and  his  two  children,  and  he 
brings  tidings  of  the  English  foe. 

"  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 
And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear, 
And  all  the  German  hackbut  men, 
Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 
They  crossed  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 
And  burnt  my  little  lonely  bower ; 
The  fiend  receive  their  soul  therefore  ! 
It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more.' 

Clans  gathered  to  the  rescue,  while  the  Page  in 
figure  of  the  Lady's  child  shrieked  with  apparent 
fear  of  battle. 

Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She  blushed  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
"  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view  ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch ! — 
Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Rangle  burn's  lonely  side. 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine  ! " 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omened  elfish  freight, 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  reared  amain, 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 

To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ; 
But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crossed, 

The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 

His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream, 
And  fled,  and  shouted  "  Lost !  lost !  lost ! " 

Watt  of  Tinlinn  sent  an  arrow  after  him,  and  as 
he  rode  back  to  Branksome  he  came  upon  the  full 
march  of  the  English  border  army. 

The  white-bearded  seneschal  from  Branksome, 
with  peeled  willow  wand  in  sign  of  truce,  rode  forth 
to  ask  why,  against  truce  of  the  border,  war  was 
levied.  Howard  replied  that  if  the  Lady  came  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  castle 


"  Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  come,  and  when  we  go." 

The  Lady  of  Branksome  came  to  the  outer  wall, 
and  the  pursuivant  advanced,  leading  her  boy  by 
the  hand.  War  was  provoked,  he  said,  by  her  law- 
contemning  kinsmen. 

"  We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain ; 
It  wis  but  last  St.  Cuthbert's  even 
He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then  since  a  lone  and  widowed  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison, 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  ; 
And  this  fair  boye  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

In  reply  the  Lady  offered  that  William  of  Deloraine 
should  cleanse  himself  by  oath  or  by  single  combat 
with  Musgrave.  Such  terms  were  refused,  and  again 
the  stir  of  battle  fills  the  song.  But  a  breathless 
horseman  brought  word  to  the  English  that  they 
were  followed  and  hemmed  in,  all  retreat  cut  off,  by 
a  great  Scottish  force.  "  And  let  them  come  ! "  fierce 
Dacre  cried,  but  the  wiser  Howard  counselled  that 
the  Lady's  terms  be  accepted  before  those  in  the 
castle  knew  how  near  they  were  to  rescue. 

"  Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain, 
He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  crossed 
'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost ; 
The  rest  retreating  as  they  came, 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

The  single  combat,  on  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and 
knife,  was  fixed  for  the  next  morning.  If  Musgrave 
fell  the  child  would  be  restored  to  his  mother.  If 
Musgrave  prevailed  the  child  would  be  taken  as  a 
hostage  to  the  English  court. 

In  the  fifth  chant  of  the  Minstrel's  Lay  the  hostile 
armies  meet,  with  sudden  change  from  war  to  peace. 

Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown 
And  many  a  friend  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day ; 
And  some  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

Then  followed  revelry  in  Branksome  Hall,  and 
the  quiet  of  night,  when  sleepless  Margaret,  looking 
down  into  the  inner  court,  saw  Lord  Henry  of 
Cranstoun  pass  below. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 
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Of  that  sly  urchin  Page ; 
This  to  his  lord  ho  did  impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crossed, 

For  all  the  vassal.-mv  : 

T  But,  oh  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 

Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  scat ! 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

The  malicious  urchin  might  have  helped  the  lover 
for  the  hope  of  ill  to  follow, 

But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 
It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 
It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

In  the  morning  bugles  blew  for  the  fight.  The 
Lady  of  Branksome,  thinking  Deloraine  still  in  the 
trance  from  which  he  was  to  rise  healed  of  his 
wound,  considered  the  rival  claims  of  those  who 
offered  to  fight  for  him. 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — for  lo ! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seemed,  and  free  from  pain, 
In  armour  sheathed  from  top  to  toe, 
Appeared,  and  claimed  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  knew, 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

Then  came  the  fierce  battle  in  the  lists.  Musgrave 
was  slain,  and  while  the  victor  stood  silent  with  his 
beaver  yet  unclasped,  a  half-naked  ghastly  man  ran 
downward  from  the  castle. 

He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  wild  and  haggard  looked  around, 

As  dizzy  and  in  pain  ; 
And  all  upon  the  armed  ground 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  ; 

"And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?  " 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side. 
For  this  fair  prize  I've  fought  and  won  !  " — 
And  to  the  ladye  led  her  son. 

While  pressing  her  son  to  her  breast  the  Lady  of 
Branksome  still  withheld  her  thanks  from  his 
deliverer,  for  whom  all  pleaded.  But  presently, 


looking  to  the  river  and  the  hill,  she  thought  on  the 
spirit's  prophecy,  and  said, 

Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished  me  ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Tcviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  quelled  and  love  is  free. 

As  they  left  the  field,  Cranstoun  told  how  he  had 
sought  the  castle  by  help  of  gramarye,  and 


How  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

And  lingered  till  he  joined  the  maid. 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save, 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. 

William  of  Deloraine,  who  had  by  chance 
awakened  while  another  fought  under  his  name, 
mourned  over  the  body  of  Richard  Musgrave  as  that 
of  a  noble  foe.  The  English,  on  a  litter  of  crossed 
lances,  carried  Musgrave  homeward  to  be  buried  in 
his  father's  grave,  followed  by  the  wail  of  the 
Minstrel,  the  requiem  sung  by  four  priests  in  sable 
stole,  the  horsemen  slowly  riding,  and  spearmen  with 
trailing  pikes. 

CANTO  v. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hushed  the  song, 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong  ; 

Now  seems  it  far  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep : 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail, 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 

Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

CANTO  VI. 

I. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
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Whoso  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him.  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hiit'.i  turn'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  F 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  woll ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 


O  Caledonia  !  btern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  streams  'still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

The  last  chant  tells  of  the  wedding  festival  in 
Branksome  Hall,  tells  how  the  malicious  Page 
sought  to  stir  strife,  and  recites  songs  of  the  bards. 
As  the  last  bard  was  singing,  darkness  gathered 
until  each  one  could  scarcely  see  his  neighbour's 
face. 

A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast, 
And  chilled  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And  shuddering,  muttered,  "  Found  !  found !  found !" 


Then  sudden,  through  the  darken' d  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
"Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash' d  the  levin-brand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 


On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal, 

To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 


Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight  not  seen  by  all; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  GYLHIN,  COME  ! '' 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand, 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook, 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismay 'd  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold, 

That  he  had  seen  right  certainly 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  matter'd  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 


The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale ; 

No  Bound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 

Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 

Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  address'd: 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  pray'd, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell : 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's  heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine, 

When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 
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With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row  .- 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride  ; 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallo w'd  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garnish'd  niche  around, 
Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

xxx. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Eedeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch' d  his  hand, 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd; 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all, 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  toll'd  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song — 

DIES  IK.B,  DIES  ILLA, 
SOLVET  S^ECLUM  IN  FA  VILLA  ; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung. 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung  : — 


HYMN   FOR   THE   DEAD. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 
When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ! 
Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  THOU  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 

HT.MI'I.  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  ho  wander  forth  alone  ? 


Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 

Xo  ! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 

Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower  ; 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 

The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 

The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  cl«>;ui. 

There  shelter' d  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 

So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still, 

When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 

And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 

Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath  ; 

When  throstles  sung  in  Hairhead-shaw, 

And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 

And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 

Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 

Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 


Scott's  poem  came  in  1805  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  the  hills  upon  the  mists  that  had  spread 
over  the  fields  of  English  poetry.  His  bright  spirit 
of  romance  was  romance  with  a  man's  heart  in  it, 
and  not  a  whit  conventional,  although  he  did  follow 
the  counsel  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  romantic 
grocer's  boy,  who,  as  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
instructed  his  page  that  when  he  wished  to  speak  of 
a  horse  he  must  call  it  a  courser.  The  old  wild 
border  life  was  in  his  free  verse  full  of  a  stir 
delightful  to  one  wearied  by  long  thraldom  to  con- 
vention, while  in  this  poem  and  in  every  poem,  every 
novel,  of  his  after  years  there  was  a  wholesomeness 
felt  all  the  more  when  many  minds  were  out  of 
health. 

Health  of  mind  was  wanting  to  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  seventeen  years  younger  than  Walter  Scott. 
There  was  a  taint  of  mental  disease,  perhaps,  in  his 
family.  His  father  married  an  unwise  heiress  from 
Aberdeen,  for  her  money,  and  she,  perhaps,  married 
him  for  the  red  coat  on  his  back — there  was  nothing 
within  him  that  should  win  her.  He  was  a  disso- 
lute captain  in  the  Guards.  In  1778  he  had  run 
away  with  a  married  woman,  the  Marchioness 
Carmarthen.  When  she  was  divorced,  he  married 
her,  but  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  death  by  his 
misconduct.  She  died  in  1784,  leaving  a  one-year- 
old  daughter,  Augusta.  Captain  Byron  next 
married  the  orphan  heiress,  Miss  Catherine  Gordon 
of  Gight,  in  Aberdeenshire.  She  was  daughter  of 
an  excellent  man  subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  who 
was  found  drowned  in  the  Avon,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide.  Another  of  her  rela- 
tions had  attempted  to  poison  himself.  Captain 
Byron,  known  as  Mad  Jack  by  his  comrades,  and 
disowned  by  his  father,  within  a  year  had  spent  his 
victim's  ready  money,  cut  down  her  timber,  and 
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borrowed  £8,000  by  mortgage  on  her  estate.  Next 
year  he  sold  her  estate  for  £17, 850;  then  followed 
the  birth  of  the  child,  George  Gordon  Byron,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1788,  and  separation  from  the  wife, 
who  was  left  with  £3,000  as  the  wreck  of  her 
fortune,  upon  the  interest  of  which  she  was  to  main- 
tain herself  and  her  son.  Thus  the  child  was  much 
worse  than  fatherless,  and  left  to  the  care  of  a  weak- 
minded  mother  given  to  fitful  variable  passions,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  object.  She  carried  him  off 
to  live  in  a  hard  sort  of  poverty,  genteel  poverty, 
at  Aberdeen ;  for  Mrs.  Byron  was,  as  her  son 
afterwards  said,  not  without  a  weak  sense  that  he 
was  thereby  adding  to  his  own  dignity,  as  proud  as 
Lucifer  of  being  descended  from  the  Stuarts.  She 
paid  no  reasonable  heed  to  his  education,  but  was 
proud  of  his  beauty, — she  herself  had  none, — and 
was  sorely  distressed  at  the  fact  that  one  of  his  feet 
was  deformed  from  birth.  No  small  part  of  a 
man's  future  is  made  for  him  in  his  childhood,  what- 
ever his  genius  may  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Byron's  father  deserved  the  name  of  "Mad  Jack" 
given  to  him  by  his  comrades.  It  is  certain  that 
Byron's  great-uncle,  from  whom  he  inherited  title  and 
estate,  was  not  called  "  the  mad  Lord  Byron  "  with- 
out cause. 

Of  two  brothers,  William  and  John,  John,  the 
younger,  had  been  a  brave  sailor,  Admiral  Byron,  the 
father  of  mad  Jack.  William  was  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
whose  own  son  died  in  the  year  when  his  nephew's 
son  was  born.  William,  Lord  Byron,  licentious  and 
quarrelsome,  had  in  January,  1765,  killed,  after  a 
dinner  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  duel,  forced  on  him  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tavern,  to  settle  some 
wretched  dispute  over  the  tavern  cups.  Found  guilty 
of  wilful  murder  by  the  coroner's  jury,  he  had  been 
tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  set  free  on  pleading  his  privilege 
as  a  peer.  He  lived  afterwards  in  isolation  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  separated  from  his  wife,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  pushed  into  the  lake  at  Newstead, 
whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener.  He 
amused  himself  with  the  taming  and  feeding  of 
crickets.  He  cut  down  the  trees  on  his  land  to  spite 
the  son  who  died  before  him,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  boy  at  Aberdeen  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  next  heir.  In  1798,  the  old  lord  died, 
and  the  boy,  become  Lord  Byron  at  the  age  of  ten, 
was  removed  to  Newstead  Abbey.  The  first  care  of 
his  mother  was  to  have  experiments  tried  with  his 
lame  foot.  The  first  care  of  his  appointed  guardians 
was  to  obtain  for  him  by  help  of  a  tutor  such  improve- 
ment in  education  as  would  bring  him  up  to  the  low 
level  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  beginner  in  a 
public  school.  In  1 800  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Harrow,  with  rare  inborn  genius, 
a  taint  of  insanity  certainly  derived  from  "his  father's 
family,  and  perhaps  also  from  his  mother's,  an  early 
education  that  must  have  tended  chiefly  to  the 
strengthening  of  faults,  and  a  generosity  of  nature 
that  no  after-growth  of  shallow  vanity  could  wholly 
stifle  and  destroy.  He  had  imagined  himself  to  be 
in  love  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  said  that  when  past 
twenty  he  was  overcome  with  emotion  at  his  mother's 


sudden  and  incautious  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  this  early  love  was  married.  At  fifteen 
he  considered  himself  to  be  in  love  with  his  neighbour 
at  Annesley  Hall,  Miss  Chaworth.  He  went  at 
seventeen  to  Cambridge,  and  prepared  a  volume  of 
early  poems  for  the  press.  Home  life  was  chequered 
by  his  mother's  fitfulness.  On  one  occasion,  after 
crash  of  crockery,  she  threw  the  poker  at  him.  At 
nineteen  he  published  his  early  poem,  as  "  Hours  of 
Idleness."  They  were  imitative  verses  of  small 
merit,  for  he  was  learning  the  mechanism  of  the  art 
in  which  he  became  a  master,  and  he  had  not  yet 
anything  to  say.  But  an  assumption  of  lordly  airs 
in  the  introduction  brought  down  on  him  the 
ridicule  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Then  he  wrote 
because  there  was  something  that  he  really  cared 
about.  His  vanity  was  hurt.  Indignation  made  his 
verses,  and  his  power  was  made  manifest.  He  came 
of  age  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1809.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  on  the  16th  of  March  he  published  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  His  purpose  was  a 
simple  one,  to  lay  his  whip  on  the  back  of  every  one 
who  might  have  written  the  article  in  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  since  he 
as  a  living  poet  was  not  praised,  to  attack  all  those 
who  were,  except  William  Gifford,  whose  "  Baviad  and 
Mseviad  "  he  followed  and  surpassed.  The  world  will 
never  cease  to  enjoy  Byron's  first  piece  of  satire. 

Behold,  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  Tales  of  Terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 
To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels — may  they  be  the  Last .' — 
On  half -strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites; 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer's  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 

The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion1 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 

Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 

A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

And  think'st  thou,  Scott,  by  vain  conceit  perchance 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance  ? 


1  Scott's  second  long  poem,  "Marmion,"  had  appeared  in  1808,  not 
long  before  Byron's  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  ia 
March,  1809. 
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Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  Huso  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No,  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame. 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  "  good  night  to  Marmion." 

All,  well,  satire  hurts  nobody  whose  work  is  true. 
That  Scott  sold  the  copyright  of  "Marmion"  for  a 
thousand  poxinds  discredits  him  no  more  than  Byron 
was  discredited  by  taking,  when  he  could  get 
it,  .£600  for  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  £1,575  for  the  third  canto,  and  £2,100  for 
the  fourth.  Byron  outgrew  most  of  the  opinions 
in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  piece  should  not  stand,  by 
its  own  wit  and  vigour.  They  who  most  deeply 
feel  the  pre-eminence  of  Wordsworth  among  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  among  those  wh6  have 
most  relish  for  such  lines  as  these  which  follow.  No 
man  was  better  laughed  at  in  his  earlier  time  than 
William  Wordsworth  ;  but  not  all  the  wits,  though 
Byron  was  among  them,  could  break  the  force  of  a 
life  spent  in  patient  labour  for  the  highest  good  it 
knew.  The  wit's  indeed  a  feather  when  he  lays  his 
stroke  upon  the  just  man  who  is  not  infirm  of 
purpose. 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy1  school, 

That  mild  ;ipostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  AVordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 

As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 

And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double  "  2 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 

Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  "an  idiot  boy ;  " 

A  moonstruck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ; 3 

So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

That  all  who  view  the  ' '  idiot  in  his  glory  " 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  his  story. 

Byron's  coming  of  age  implied  also  the  coming  to 
maturity  of  obligations  to  the  moneylenders.  He 
borrowed  of  moneylenders  even  the  cost  of  cele- 


1  Thy.    That  is,  fcouthey's.    Byron  had  in  the  preceding  lines  been 
ridiculing  Southey's  "  Thalaba,"  "  Madoc,"  &c.    In  after  years  Byron 
spoke  of  Southey's  prose  as  perfect,  and  called  his  "  Roderick  "  "the 
first  poem  of  our  time." 
*  "The  Tables  Turned,"  first  stanza. 

•  "The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 

And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold." — Idiot  Soy. 


brating  his  coming  of  age  at  Newstead.  His  mother 
was  not  at  the  festival.  They  were  best  friends 
when  separate.  Escape  from  creditors  was  one 
motive  for  travel,  and  within  six  months  of  his 
coming  of  age,  on  the  llth  of  June,  1809,  Byron  left 
London  with  too  many  servants  and  with  his  old 
schoolfellow  and  lifelong  friend  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  they  sailed  from  Falmouth  for 
Lisbon.  Thus  he  began  in  his  twenty-second  year 
the  travels  upon  which  he  was  presently  to  found 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE, 

of  which  the  first  canto  was  begun  at  Janina  on  the 
31st  of  October,  after  he  had  seen  Spain,  making  a 
three  days'  stay  at  Seville,  riding  thence  on  horseback 
to  Cadiz,  and  passing  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  in  an 
English  frigate.  From  Gibraltar  he  embarked  for 
Malta  by  a  packet  that  had  also  John  Gait  on  board. 
"Hobhouse,"  says  Gait  in  his  "Life  of  Byron,"  "made 
himself  one  of  the  passengers  at  once ;  but  Byron 
held  himself  aloof,  and  sat  on  the  rail,  leaning  on  the 
mizen  shrouds,  inhaling,  as  it  were,  poetical  sympathy 
from  the  gloomy  rock,  then  dark  and  stern  in  the 
twilight.  There  was  in  all  about  him  that  evening 
much  waywardness ;  he  spoke  petulantly  to  Fletcher, 
his  valet ;  and  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  with  himself, 
and  fretful  towards  others.  I  thought  he  would 
turn  out  an  unsatisfactory  shipmate,  yet  there  was 
something  redeeming  in  the  tones  of  his  voice 
when,  some  time  after,  having  indulged  his  sullen 
meditation,  he  again  addressed  Fletcher;  so  that 
instead  of  finding  him  ill-natured,  I  was  convinced 
he  was  only  capricious."  And  during  the  voyage, 
says  Gait,  "  if  my  remembrance  is  not  treachei-ous  he 
only  spent  one  evening  in  the  cabin  with  us — the 
evening  before  we  came  to  anchor  at  Cagliari;  for 
when  the  lights  were  placed,  he  made  himself  a  man 
forbid,  took  his  station  on  the  railing  between  the 
pegs  on  which  the  sheets  are  belayed  and  the  shrouds, 
and  there  for  hours  sat  in  silence,  enamoured,  it  may 
be,  of  the  moon.  All  these  peculiarities,  with  his 
caprices,  and  something  inexplicable  in  the  cast  of  his 
metaphysics,  while  they  served  to  awaken  interest, 
contributed  little  to  conciliate  esteem.  He  was  often 
strangely  rapt — it  may  have  been  from  his  genius  ; 
and,  had  its  grandeur  and  darkness  then  been 
divulged,  susceptible  of  explanation ;  but,  at  the 
time,  it  threw,  as  it  were,  around  him  the  sackcloth 
of  penitence.  Sitting  amidst  the  shrouds  and 
rattlings,  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  moonlight,  churm- 
ing  an  inarticulate  melody,  he  seemed  almost 
apparitional,  suggesting  dim  reminiscences  of  him 
who  shot  the  albatross."  Byron,  however,  was  no 
very  ancient  mariner,  for  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  "Childe  Harold"  was  shaping  itself  in 
his  mind.  From  Malta  Byron  sailed  in  a  brig  of 
war  to  AJbania,  landing  at  Prevesa,  and  thence 
reached  Janina  after  a  journey  of  three  days  over  the 
mountains.  From  Janina  he  made  a  nine  days' 
journey  to  Tepeleni,  and  wrote  to  his  mother,  "I 
shall  never  forget  the  singular  scene  on  entering 
Tepeleni  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down.  It  brought  to  my  mind  (with  some 
changes  of  dress,  however),  Scott's  description  of 
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Branksome  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  systems 
.  .  .  .  two  hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to 
move  in  a  moment,  couriers  entering  or  passing  out 
with  despatches,  the  kettledrums  beating,  boys 
calling  the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque, 
altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  formed  a  new  and  delightful  spectacle  to  a 
stranger. "  That  the  vivid  appeal  made  to  his  imagina- 
tion by  the  scenery  of  oriental  life  should  suggest  to 
his  mind  Scott's  metrical  romance  shows  how 
naturally  Byron  would  pass,  by  aid  of  a  touch  from 
Scott's  influence,  to  use  of  the  same  music,  with 
change  in  the  tone  of  thought  and  voice,  for  such 
eastern  romances  as  the  "  Giaour,"  the  "  Bride  of 
Abydos  "  and  their  like.  When  he  returned  to  Janina, 
Byron  began,  on  the  31st  of  October,  to  put  down 
impressions  of  his  Spanish  travel  in  the  First  Canto 
of  "  Childe  Harold."  By  the  end  of  the  same  year 
he  was  in  Athens,  where  he  spent  ten  weeks.  He 
was  at  Smyrna  when  he  finished,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  the  Second  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which 
contained  impressions  of  his  travels  in  Greece.  He 
remained  abroad  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
for  another  year  and  four  months,  came  back  to 
England  in  July,  1811,  not  long  before  his  mother's 
death.  In  1812,  on  the  27th  of  February,  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
29th  were  published  those  First  and  Second  Cantos 
of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  "  which  immediately 
won  for  him  first  rank  among  our  English  poets. 

The  strength  of  these  cantos  did  not  lie  in  the 
opening  picture  of  the  youth,  Childe  Harold,  who 
had  run  through  sin's  long  labyrinth,  until  he  felt 
satiety,  would  flee  from  his  fellow  bacchanals,  and  so 
departed  from  his  father's  hall. 

With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe, 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below. 

Sated  revellers  and  men  of  gloom  had  already  be- 
come stock  figures  in  sentimental  fiction.  There  was 
part  honesty  and  part  vanity  in  Byron's  exaggeration 
of  those  faults  in  himself  which  weak-witted  senti- 
mentalists enjoyed  in  their  heroes  of  fiction.  He 
was  strong  enough  to  be  impatient  of  the  meaner 
part  of  his  own  nature,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
shake  it  off.  The  burden  had  been  laid  upon  him 
in  his  earliest  years. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun ; 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ; 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

The  strength  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  not  in  this 
sicklier  part,  but  in  the  fervent  utterance  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  revived  spirit  of  nationality  that 
belonged  to  the  new  life  of  Europe  after  the  French 
Revolution.  With  the  whole  force  of  his  genius 
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Byron  poured  scorn  upon  the  tyranny  of  single  des- 
pots, and  of  all  rulers  who  did  not  look  upon  them- 
selves as  representatives  and  servants  of  the  people. 
Out  of  that  revived  spirit  of  nationality  carne  the 
new  birth  of  German  literature,  with  the  discarding 
of  French  classical  forms,  revival  of  the  old  national 
romance,  with  something  of  the  old  national  spirit ; 
and  as  literature  is  but  the  voice  of  life,  new  birth  of 
literature  meant  for  the  Germans  a  new  birth  of 
living  energies.  To  the  farthest  bounds  of  Europe, 
in  one  form  or  another,  this  new  sense  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  nations  and  of  races  spread.  The  rights 
that  belong  to  a  true  national  life  had  to  be  won  in 
many  lands,  though  not  by  us.  With  us  there  were, 
free  institutions  to  be  strengthened  and  confirmed 
while  they  were  put  to  their  right  use  in  protecting 
and  securing  the  right  shaping  of  citizens.  To  that 
chief  end  of  government  Byron  did  not  look ;  but 
he  looked  to  the  rulers  of  Europe,  and  the  conquest 
of  true  national  existence,  which  was  then  to  many 
lands  the  first  necessity,  was  a  cause  to  which  he  gave 
his  best  enthusiasm — it  was  the  cause,  indeed,  for  which 
he  died.  The  truest  note  in  Byron's  poetry  springs 
from  his  sympathy  with  this  new  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. In  all  other  respects  he  is  our  poet  of  the 
Revolution  only  as  he  expresses  its  less  potent  forces  ; 
while  Shelley's  song  is  ever  of  what  Byron  never  felt, 
the  pure  ideal  that  ennobled  it,  vague  image  of  the 
highest  hope  for  man  ;  and  Wordsworth  set  to  as  pure 
music  the  daily  lives  of  men.  In  the  First  Canto  of 
"  Childe  Harold  "  Byron  made  his  genius  most  felt 
when  he  struck  answering  fire  from  many  a  heart  by 
words  like  these  : 

CANTO    I. 
XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  !  renown' d,  romantic  land  ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagic  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'cl  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  ? 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam 'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrilled  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 

xxxvi. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  talc  ? 
Ah !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate, 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  volume,  pillar,  pile  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps   with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong  ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake  !  advance  ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies ; 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yen  engine's  roar ; 
In  every  peal  she  calls — "Awake  !  arise !  " 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on.  Andalusia's  8h<rw 
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XXXVIII. 

Iluik  !  heard  you- not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 
Souiids  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote, 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  F — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Ked  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

xxxix. 

Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
"With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  : 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 

XL. 

By  heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
'  Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share : 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array 


Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilise  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 


There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour'd  fools ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  Sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

In  the  Second  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  Byron's 
theme  was  Greece.  The  revolt  against  artificial 
systems  of  undue  restraint  blends  even  with  the 
poet's  sense  of  the  natural  world  ;  it  makes  part  of  his 
love  of  the  sea,  as  of  w.Ud  incident,  of  lawless  heroes, 
in  his  later  poems.  The  pollution  of  man's  civilisation, 
that  doctrine  of  Rousseau  based  upon  every  incident 
of  social  life  which  declares  man  to  be  yet  uncivi- 
lised, was  a  conventional  idea  that  still  seemed  real 
to  Byron  ;  as  in  this  stanza,  which  had  also  its  deeper 
truth  for  him  : 


Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild  ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never  weaned,  though  not  favoured  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polished  dares  pollute  her  path  : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath. 

In  this  canto  also  Byron  rose  to  his  full  height  as 
champion  of  a  free  national  spirit : 

CAXTO    II. 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  groat ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylaa's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand  : 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed,  unmann'd. 


In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  would  but  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage  : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful  page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought. 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  f.  *  '. 
Greece  !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

LXXVII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
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The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

The  success  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childe 
Harold"  was  maintained  by  a  rapid  succession  of  fresh 
utterances.  In  May,  next  year,  1813,  the  "  Giaour  " 
was  published,  in  December  the  "Bride  of  Abydos  " 
was  published,  and  the  "Corsair"  written.  Scott's  star 
as  a  popular  poet  paled  its  ineffectual  fire  in  the  eyes 
of  a  public  that  now  worshipped  in  Byron  a  rising 
sun.  Scott  felt  also,  justly,  the  greater  power  of  the 
rival  poet,  and  in  1814,  while  Byron  continued  his  suc- 
cesses with  the  "Corsair"  and  "Lara,"  Scott  published 
"Waverley."  Thus  he  found  expression  for  the  full 
strength  of  his  nature,  and  showed  forth  the  breadth  of 
his  genius  in  prose.  He  was  not  less  a  poet  for  the 
want  of  rhyme,  but  even  a  fuller  poet,  with  his  genial 
wisdom,  his  humour,  his  shrewd  lovingkindness,  his 
whole  healthy  being  shaped  into  pictures  of  life,  that 
as  the  "  Waverley"  Novels  by  some  Great  Unknown 
appeared  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year  for  many  years 
thereafter.  Byron  married  Miss  Milbanke  in  Janu- 
ary, 1815,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 
She  found  reason  to  question  his  sanity.  Their 
daughter,  Augusta  Ada,  was  born  in  December,  and 
in  February  his  wife  took  the  advice  of  a  trust- 
worthy family  friend  and  left  him.  He  had  already 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  "The  Siege  of 
Corinth"  and  "Parisina."  Then  Byron,  left  England 
again,  never  to  return.  He  went  by  way  of  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland,  and  began,  in  May,  1816, 
the  Third  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold."  It  was  finished 
in  July;  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  being  produced 
during  the  same  weeks.  His  journey  to  Switzerland 
furnished  the  scenery  of  the  Third  Canto  of  the 
"  Pilgrimage,"  and  these  were  its  opening  stanzas. 

CANTO    III. 

I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
ADA  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices  :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine 
eye. 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain' d  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 


In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  j 


Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards  :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,— where  not  a  flower  appears. 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar  :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling  ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 


He  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent  sharp  endurance  :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  celL 


'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?  Nothing :  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  mv  crush' d  feelings'  dearth. 


Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly ;  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  : 
And  thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison' d.     'Tis  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now  'tis  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal, 
Long  absent  HAROLD  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er  heal ; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age  :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

Byron  had  passed  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  was 
living  in  Venice,  and  had  visited  Rome,  when  he  began 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  "Childe  Harold."  He  began 
it  at  Venice,  in  June,  1817,  and  it  was  published  in 
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1818,  when  Byron's  age  was  thirty.  It  opens  in 
Venice — "  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs" — 
its  theme  is  Italy,  and  the  unity  that  makes  restora- 
tion of  a  true  life  among  nations  fallen  to  dishonour 
or  decay  the  master  note  of  the  whole  poem  is  pre- 
served to  the  end.  This  is  the  end  : — 

CANTO  IV. 

CLXXVIII. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  grean, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,— thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields  • 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar 

CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  arc  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou  ; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  blow  : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXIII. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, — 


Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  ;  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

M;  task  is  done,  my  song  hath  ceased,  my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ ; 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVI. 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain. 

Now  let  us  pause  at  the  year  1814,  when  Walter 
Scott  published  his  "Waverley."  The  music  of 
Shelley  was  to  come.  He  had  only  published  his 
"  Queen  Mab  "  in  the  preceding  year.  Keats  did 
not  publish  his  first  book  of  poems  until  1817.  But 
Wordsworth  in  1814  published  his  "Excursion." 
Southey  in  that  year  produced  the  best  of  his  long 
poems,  "  Roderick ;  "  and  Jane  Austen,  who  began  to 
publish  in  1811  works  written  some  years  earlier, 
published  in  1814  one  of  her  maturest  novels,  "Mans- 
field Park." 

THE    EXCURSION 

is  a  poem  complete  in  itself,  although  planned  as  the 
second  of  three  parts  of  a  larger  poem  that  was  to 
have  been  called  the  "Recluse."  The  poet's  aim  was 
to  produce  a  didactic  poem  that  should  have  for  its 
theme  the  whole  problem  of  Society,  and  show  the 
way  to  its  solution.  The  pure  ideal  of  a  humanity 
in  which  the  millions  shall  have  been  raised  to  the 
level  now  reached  only  by  a  few,  was  always  present 
to  the  mind  of  Wordsworth.  As  the  Recluse  he 
would  study  Nature,  and  for  chief  part  of  Nature, 
Man.  The  first  of  the  intended  three  parts  of  his 
poem  would  probably  have  connected  his  purpose 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Recluse  himself. 
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An  unpublished  fragment  of  this  First  Part  is  said  to 
exist.  But  that  it  should  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  unpublished  is  incredible.  Wordsworth  him- 
self, in  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Excursion," 
quoted  some  lines  written  to  form  the  close  of  the 
First  Part.  They  include  the  hope  to  which  all 
points : 

Paradise,  and  groves 

Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main — why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verso 
Of  this  great  consummation  : — and  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted  :— and  how  exquisitely  too—- 
Theme this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind ; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
Accomplish  : — this  is  our  high  argument. 

The  published  Second  Part  of  the  "  Recluse,"  the 
''Excursion,"  introduces,  besides  the  Recluse  himself, 
three  typical  characters,  the  Wanderer,  the  Solitary, 
and  the  Pastor,  that  by  the  supposed  contact  of  their 
minds  livelier  expression  may  be  given  to  the  main 
thought  of  the  poem.  Part  of  the  opening  Wordsworth 
had  written  when  he  lived  at  Racedown,  where  his 
friendship  with  Coleridge  began.  The  common  crossed 
by  the  Recluse  to  meet  the  Wanderer,  the  Scotch 
Pedlar,  is,  therefore,  not  painted  from  any  scene  in 
the  lake  district,  but  is  a  common  near  Crewkerne. 
The  story  of  Margaret,  by  whose  ruined  home  the 
Pedlar  is  waiting  for  his  friend,  in  the  First  Book  of 
the  "Excursion,"  an  opening  picture  of  the  misery  that 
waits  on  our  imperfect  civilisation,  belongs  to  the 
same  earlier  days,  when  the  conception  of  the  whole 
design  was  rising  in  Wordsworth's  mind.  Coleridge 
wrote  to  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1799,  "My 
clear  friend,  I  do  entreat  you  to  go  on  with  the 
'  Recluse ; '  and  I  wish  you  would  write  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  addressed  to  those  who  in  consequence 
of  the  complete  failure  of  the  French  Revolution, 
have  thrown  up  all  hopes  of  the  amelioration  of 
mankind,  and  are  sinking  into  an  almost  Epicurean 
selfishness,  disguising  the  same  under  the  soft  titles 
of  domestic  attachment  and  contempt  for  visionary 
philosophes."  Whether  it  was  the  suggestion  of 
Coleridge  that  bore  fruit  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
Solitary  in  the  "  Excursion,"  does  precisely  stand  for 
the  mind  capable  of  generous  thought,  whose  faith 
in  God  and  Man  is  lost  in  the  dead  ashes  of  the 
revolutionary  fire.  Apart  from  the  Recluse  — 


Wordsworth  himself — the  three  speakers  in  the 
"  Excursion  "  are  as  three  factors  used  by  the  poet  to 
express  the  process  of  thought  by  which  he  conies  to 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  humanity.  The  Scotch 
Pedlar — the  Wanderer — represents  shrewd  sense 
trained  by  sympathetic  intercourse  year  after  year 
with  men  whose  homes  he  has  visited,  and  with  the 
outside  world.  Sincere  religious  feeling  elevates  his 
shrewdness  into  wisdom. 

Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirit,  undamped 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day ; 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

With  the  Pedlar,  whom  he  had  known  since  his 
school-days,  and  now  met  by  chance,  the  Recluse  had 
agreed  to  take  a  country  walk,  after  the  manner  of 
old  days  when  their  acquaintance  was  yet  new. 

Many  a  time, 

On  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walked  ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen  ;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs,  the  product  of  his  native  hills  ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds, 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-ground,  in  time  of  drought. 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse  : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity ! 

Oh !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame), 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of.     Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  Man  had  not  left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaiined. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light, 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived, 
Beloved  and  honoured — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech, 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness, 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads, 
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The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased, 
And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

On  their  way  up  the  hills,  their  Excursion,  as  the 
Pedlar  plans  it,  brings  the  Recluse  and  the  Wanderer 
to  the  home  of  the  Solitary. 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 

Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed, 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil, 
From  sight  of  One  who  lives  secluded  there, 
Lonesome  and  lost ;  of  whom,  and  whose  past  life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

"  Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself, 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  graceful  promises  his  youth  displayed  : 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal, 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called  j 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  marched 
In  plaided  vest — his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity,  he  walked  the  world, 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety  ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  ana  roamed 
Where  Fortune  led  : — and  Fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  Lady — a  conspicuous  flower, 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

"  For  this  fair  Bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth, 
His  office  he  relinquished  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  free  their  love, 
How  full  their  joy !     Till,  pitiable  doom ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year, 
Death  bksted  all.     Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  Children — all  that  they  possessed. 
The  Mother  followed :  — miserably  bare 
The  one  Survivor  stood  ;  Le  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  grave,  and  face 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight, 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he  ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

But  now, 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 


A  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked-for  dawn, 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to. France. 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  him. 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repaired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expactations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred  ; 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintained 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty, 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service  !    I  might  say 
A  happy  service  ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause, 
A.nd  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow.1' 

The  best  and  the  worst  were  linked  together  in 
the  struggle,  and  some  of  the  better  natures  became 
tainted  with 

"A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age." 

The  Solitary,  among  others,  lost  his  faith  in  God. 
He  renounced  his  sacred  functions  and  gave  rein  to 
licence,  while  still  he  retained  in  his  abasement 
what  he  had  received  from  nature,  an  intense  and 
glowing  mind. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away — 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled 
From  his  own  sight — this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature  ;  was  consumed, 
And  vexed,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  galled  by  pride  ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won, 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired  ;  weak  men, 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate. 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life — he  fixed  his  home, 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance, 
Among  these  rugged  hills  ;  where  now  he  dwells 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  Lours, 
Steeped  in  a  self -indulging  spleen,  that  wants  not 
Its  own  voluptuousness ; — on  this  resolved, 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  '  a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.'  " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  Fellow-traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water,  or  some  lofty  eminence, 
Renowned  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide), 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reached  a  dreary  plain, 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us  ;  savage  region !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited  :  when,  all  at  once,  behold, 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
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A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 

Among  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 

Had  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs 

So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 

Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 

With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the  south 

Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 

Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close : 

A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 

A  liquid  pool  that  glittered  in  the  sun, 

And  one  bare  dwelling ;  one  ubude,  no  more. 

It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 

Though  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 

By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 

Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 

— There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 

The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 

To  shroud  them  ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 

The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops. 

Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  Kecess,  thought  I,  is  here  ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  ; — full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy 
Among  the  mountains ;  never  one  like  this, 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perf  ectly  secure  ; 
Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  is  green, 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
— In  rugged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected  !     Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness  :  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat, 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  world, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private ;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully  ;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life, 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

The  Recluse  and  his  friend  are  imagined  to  pass 
from  a  plain  country  up  the  Langdale  Valley, 
striking  off  a  good  way  above  the  chapel  to  the 
western  side  of  the  vale.  Mounting  the  hill  they 
look  down  upon  the  hollow  near  its  summit,  in 
which  lies  Blea  Tarn,  where  there  was,  and  is  still, 
but  a  single  house  among  the  mountain  solitudes. 
This  spot  was  in  Wordsworth's  mind  when  de- 
scribing the  retreat  of  the  Solitary.  When  the  walk 
is  afterwards  continued,  it  is  over  a  low  ridge  and 
then  down  the  hill  towards  the  Little  Langdale 
'Valley.  Towards  the  head  of  this  valley  is  a  house 
which  is  transformed  into  a  Parsonage  as  the  poem 
advances,  and  the  third  of  the  three  voices,  that  of 
the  Pastor,  begins  to  be  heard.  Then  the  imagined 
scene  is  broadened  out,  and  the  poet  has  in  mind, 
as  he  paints  features  of  the  landscape,  the  valley  of 
Grasmere  with  its  ancient  parish  church,  and  the 
last  words  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  on  the  side  of 
Loughrigg  Fell,  looking  down  on  the  lake  and  the 
whole  vale  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 

We  return  to  the  supposed  home  of  the  Solitary 
by  Blea  Tarn.  As  the  Wanderer  and  his  comrade 


looked  down  into  the  little  hollow,  a  funeral  dirge 
was  heard  ascending ;  a  coffin  was  being  brought  to 
the  graveyard  from  the  lonely  cottage.  A  cool 
recess  was  presently  found  with  a  turf  seat  in  it, 
traces  of  child's  play  on  the  floor  about,  and  a 


BLEA  TARN.    With  Langdale  Pikes  in  the  Distance. 

volume  of  Voltaire  worked  in  among  stones,  moss, 
and  broken  earthenware  by  some  baby  architect. 
This  must  be  the  seat  of  the  Solitaiy,  whose  funeral 
the  Wanderer  feared  that  he  had  seen.  But  next, 
the  man  himself  was  met. 

I  knew  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress 

That  it  could  be  no  other :  a  pale  face, 

A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb 

Not  rustic — dull  and  faded  like  himself. 

He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps  ; 

For  he  was  busy  dealing  from  a  store 

Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 

Of  red  ripe  currants  ;  gift  by  which  he  strove 

With  intermixture  of  endearing  words 

To  soothe  a  child,  who  walked  beside  him,  weeping 

As  if  disconsolate. — "  They  to  the  grave 

Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 

"  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  ; 

His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 

Seeking  to  comfort  the  child  body  and  mind,  the 
man  who  has  put  away  his  faith  falls  back  instinc- 
tively upon  the  consolation  of  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality. The  Pedlar  was  eagerly  welcomed.  The 
funeral  was  that  of  a  seventy-year-old  pauper  who 
had  been  placed  out  by  his  parish  as  an  inmate  of  the 
cottage,  his  meek  and  willing  nature  subject  there  to 
a  harsh  housewife  who  overtasked  his  strength.  At 
last,  when  he  had  been  sent  up  the  mountain  early  in 
the  morning  to  cut  turf  from  the  moorland,  a  fierce 
storm  raged,  and  at  noon  it  was  found  that  the  old 
man  had  not  returned.  The  storm  continued.  He 
was  sought  in  vain.  Throughout  the  next  night  the 
storm  lasted. 
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All  night  the  storm  endured ;  and,  soon  as  help 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale, 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain  : 
Till  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heap  of  ruin — almost  without  walls 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  remains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time, 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height), 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of  heath-plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 
To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 
And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 
Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 
At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground, 
And  with  their  freight  homeward  the  shepherds  moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — without  end  : 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  :  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  whercunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf, 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
T'ndcr  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 


Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible — 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 

Of  Spirits  in  beatitude  :  my  heart 

Swelled  in  my  breast.—"  I  have  been  dead,"  I  cried, 

"  And  now  I  live !     Oh  !  wherefore  do  I  live  ?  " 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more. 

The  second  of  the  nine  books  of  the  "Excur- 
sion" having  thus  introduced  the  Solitary,  the  Third 
Book,  entitled  "  Despondency,"  develops  in  dialogue 
the  change  from  glow  of  hope  to  blank  despair,  in 
many  minds  that  looked  for  a  new  birth  of  humanity 
from  the  throes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Solitary  had  in  the  days  of  the  pltilosophes  before  tin- 
fall  of  the  Bastile,  shared  all  their  questioning  that 
touched  the  worth  of  the  authority  on  which  the 
institutions  and  beliefs  of  civilised  life  seemed  to 
depend. 

Then  my  soul 

Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  what  stuff 

Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 

To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 

By  pain  of  heart — now  checked  and  now  impelled— 

The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 

Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 

And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse, 

Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 

Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 

Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how  ? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.     For,  lo  !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground  : — by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation  ;  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling  !     From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  "  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  yc  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty." — My  heart  rebounded ; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined ; 
— "  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations ;  in  all  lands, 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad ! 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ; — and  all. 
Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth, 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  common  kind." 

That  was  the  ideal,  and  it  was  not  only  unattaine<Ir 
but  the  endeavour  to  attain  it  had  brought  new  dis- 
grace upon  human  society.  The  wrong  suffered  in  his 
individual  life  seemed  to  the  Solitary  to  bo  as  great 
as  the  triumph  of  evil  in  society.  Out  of  soc-htv. 
among  the  simple  savages  of  the  Far  West,  he  had 
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failed  as  completely  to  discover  the  pure  arch-type  of 
human  greatness,  man  as  he  ought  to  be. 

There,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure  ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  "Excursion,"  "Despon- 
dency Corrected "  the  despair  of  the  Solitary  is 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  Wanderer's  shrewd 
thought  quickened  by  religion,  this  part  of  the 
argument  dwelling  much  upon  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed.  With  the 
Fourth  Book  the  third  day  of  the  Excursion  ends, 
not  counting  the  afternoon  with  which  it  opens. 
The  Fifth  Book  introduces  the  Pastor,  for  whose  place 
in  the  argument  the  way  is  now  prepared.  The 
Solitary  after  their  night's  rest  in  the  little  valley 
by  the  tarn,  goes  with  his  friends  to  the  point  from 
which  descent  into  the  next  vale  begins,  and  would 
there  have  parted  from  them,  but  they  led  him  on 
until  the  trees  of  a  churchyard  offered  them  a  little 
shelter  from  heat  of  the  sun.  The  place  set  the 
Solitary  musing.  A  careless  tune  hummed  by  the 
grave-digger  broke  his  reverie,  and  led  him  to  return 
to  their  old  argument. 

"  Much,"  he  continued  with  dejected  look, 

"  Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 

Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 

For  future  state  of  being  ;  and  the  wings 

Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread, 

Hovered  about  our  destiny  on  earth  ; 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 

And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame, 

To  see  disclosed  by  such  dread  proof  how  ill 

That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined ; 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course 

To  this  conclusion  deviates  from  the  line, 

Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 

At  her  aspiring  outset. 

The  Recluse  himself  owns  justice  in  the  complaint 
of  life  misspent. 

Earth  is  sick, 

And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.     Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves  ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheered ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-goveined  ! 

As   the   friends    talked    thus    the    Pastor — well 
known  to  the  Wanderer,  came  into  the  churchyard. 
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A  friendly  greeting  was  exchanged  ;  and  soon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  trutli  too  often  sad. — "  Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  '?  Do  generations  press 
On  generations  without  progre.'is  made:'" 

With  the  Pastor,  who  unites  the  offices  of  Squire 
and  Priest,  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  his 
people,  the  reasoning  is  continued,  and  through  Lis 
memories  of  his  people  the  graves  of  the  <1<:;«1  ;.io 
made  to  speak  in  the  Sixth  Book  and  the  Seventh. 
The  poem  passes  thus  from  abstract  reasoning  to 
pathetic  records  of  the  actual  life  of  man  in  words  of 
heartfelt  truth 

Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 

To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 

In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  Man. 

In  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  "Excursion"  the  friendly 
Pastor  brings  the  three,  even  the  shrinking  Solitary, 
as  guests  to  the  Parsonage.  Under  its  roof,  and 
finally  in  presence  of  the  glorious  prospect  from  the 
Terrace  upon  Loughrigg  Fell,  to  which  they  row 
across,  the  argument  is  closed. 

Here  there  recurs,  nobly  attuned  to  the  full  music 
of  life,  the  plaint  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  lyrics  of 
1798,  "Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring." 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 
In  that  bweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran ; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 

The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 

Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played — 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure, 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fail, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air ;  , 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  Heaven  be  sent, 

If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 

What  man  has  made  of  man. 

So  Wordsworth  wrote  in  1798,  and  thus  in  1814 
he  wove  the  thought  into  the  closing  argument  of 
the  "  Excursion." 

Alas  !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ? 
And  wlunce  that  difference  ?  whence  but  from  himself? 
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For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 

With  the  same  upright  form ! — The  sun  is  fixed, 

And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 

Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye  ; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  venial  field  infuses  fresh  dolight 

Into  all  hearts.     Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 

Kvni  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will ; 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check  ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 

By  all, — a  blissful  immortality, 

To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 

The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might  be  deemed 

The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 

Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 

The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 

From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 

And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark  ; 

Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 

Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects, 

And  frustrate  all  the  rest !     Believe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 

No  mystery  is  here !     Here  is  no  boon 

For  high — yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 

Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage-hearth 

As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.     He,  whose  soul 

Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 

The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope  ; 

Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found ; 

Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 

And  for  the  injustice  grieving  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 


Pictures  of  happy  children  in  the  Parsonage  blend 
with  the  strain  of  hope  based  upon  the  fidelity  of 
each  life  to  its  duty.  There  is  no  leap  possible  from 
the  weakness  of  the  present  to  the  future  strength. 
No  reshaping  of  society  at  large,  that  leaves  as  they 
are  the  men  and  women  of  which  it  is  formed,  can 
lift  our  little  world.  Man  by  man,  in  generation  after 
generation  century  after  century,  each  must  seek  to 
achieve  the  change  within  himself,  helping  meanwhile 
to  furnish  aids  and  remove  hindrances  to  the  advance 
of  any  others  whom  his  life  can  touch.  The  fii-su 
condition  of  this  labour  of  each  on  the  upward  path 
is,  that  every  child  born  into  a  land  should  be  taught. 
In  the  year  before  Waterloo,  Wordsworth  distinctly 
pointed  to  that  next  step  towards  the  civilisation  of 
our  country,  which  was  not  taken  until  half  a 
century  later. 


"  Oh,  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth. 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 
And  the  rude  boy — who,  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need, 
— This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good — which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo." 

And  so  the  poem  rises  to  the  full  height  of  the 
best  hope  of  the  days  of  revolution,  until  gathering 
for  England  the  lesson  taiight  by  failure,  faithful  still 
to  the  high  aim,  but  having  learnt  the  one  sure  but 
slow  way  to  its  attainment,  Wordsworth  strikes  with 
a  firm  voice  the  true  note  of  the  music  of  life  for 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Vague  aspiration  lie 
shapes  into  definite  endeavour,  and  it  is  the  shrewd 
good  sense  of  his  Pedlar  that  glows  in  such  lines  as 
these  : 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 

"Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  performed, 

This  Land  shall  witness;  and  as  days  roll  on, 

T'.urtli's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect; 

Kven  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 

Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 

Of  humanised  society  ;  and  bloom 

With  civil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth  their  fragrance, 

A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 

From  culture,  uncxclusively  bestowed 

On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  born, 

Expect  these  mighty  issues  :  from  the  pains 
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And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 

Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear : 

Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results  ! 

— Vast  the  circumference  of  hope — and  ye 

Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers ; 

Ah  !  sleep  not  there  in  shame !     Shall  Wisdom's  voice 

From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 

Eepeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind, 

And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 

Eefuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 

Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good ; 

Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 

Of  urgent  need. — Your  Country  must  complete 

Her  glorious  destiny.     Begin  even  now, 

Now,  when  oppression,  like  the  Egyptian  plague 

Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 

The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 

The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 

Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 

Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 

The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

The  poem  is  closed  with  vesper  thoughts  of  prayer 
by  the  priest  as  he  looks  from  the  slope  of  Loughrigg 
Fell  upon  the  sunset  over  Grasmere  Lake  : 


GRASMERE. 

Let  Thy  Word  prevail, 
Oh,  let  Thy  Word  prevail  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.     Spread  the  law 
As  it  is  written  in  Thy  Holy  Book 
Throughout  all  lands  ;  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  Thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good  that  they  shall  rise 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  Thee  in  heaven. 
—  Father  of  good  !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  Thy  wretched  sons ! 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease, 
And  cruel  wars  expire. 

In  the  Third  Part  of  the  "  Recluse,"  Wordsworth's 
plan  was  to  represent  the  restoration  of  faith  in  the 


mind  of  the  Solitary,  who  was  to  be  gradually  in- 
fluenced by  the  home  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Sabbath  song  of  simple  worshippers  among  his  native 
hills.  But  he  had  uttered  his  main  thought  in  the 
"  Excursion,"  which  will  always  stand  complete  in 
its  own  strength.  Few  cared  for  Wordsworth's  poem 
when  it  first  appeared.  A  single  edition  of  five 
hundred  copies  lasted  the  public  of  those  days  for 
six  years.  The  next  edition  of  five  hundred  it  took 
seven  years  to  sell.  No  matter.  When  Robert 
Southey  heard  of  a  critic  who  boasted  that  he  had 
crushed  the  "  Excursion,"  Southey  exclaimed,  "  He 
crush  the  '  Excursion  ! '  Tell  him  he  may  as  well 
think  he  can  crush  Skiddaw  !  " 


WAVERLEY, 

published  in  1814,  was  begun  by  Walter  Scott  in 
1805,  and  the  second  title  of  the  novel,  "  'Tis  SIXTY 
YEARS  SINCE,"  dates  back  its  action  from  180-!)  to 
1745,  the  memorable  year  of  the  gathering  of 
Highlanders  in  support  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Chevalier  or  Young  Pretender.  The  great  success 
of  his  metrical  romance  in  1 805  and  some  discourage- 
ment of  friendly  criticism  upon  the  first  chapters  of 
his  novel,  caused  "  Waverley  "  to  be  put  aside.  In  "the 
Postscript  which  should  have  been  a  Preface,"  added 
to  the  book  when  published,  Scott  wrote  of  his 
endeavour  to  paint  life  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  grand- 
fathers of  men  of  his  own  generation,  and  as  it  then 
survived  in  many  a  tradition, — "It  has  been  my  object 
to  describe  these  persons,  not  by  a  caricatured  and 
exaggerated  use  of  the  national  dialect,  but  by  their 
habits,  manners,  and  feelings  ;  so  as  in  some  distant 
degree  to  emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits 
drawn  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  so  different  from  the 
"Teagues"  and  "dear  joys"  who  so  long,  with  the 
most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other, 
occupied  the  drama  and  the  novel.  I  feel  no 
confidence,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
executed  my  purpose.  Indeed,  so  little  was  I 
satisfied  with  my  production,  that  I  laid  it  aside  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  only  found  it  again  by  mere 
accident  among  other  waste  papers  in  an  old  cabinet, 
the  drawers  of  which  I  was  rummaging  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fishing  tackle,  after 
it  had  been  mislaid  for  several  years."  The  part 
thus  found  formed  the  first  volume  of  the  story ;  the 
other  two  volumes  were  written  on  the  summer 
evenings  between  the  4th  of  June  and  the  1st  of 
July,  1814,  during  all  which  time  Scott  was  attend- 
ing his  duty  in  court  as  a  Clerk  of  Session.  One  of 
a  party  of  young  men  left  with  their  wine  after 
dinner  in  a  house  within  sight  of  Scott's  windows 
became  visibly  disturbed.  A  companion  thought  he 
was  unwell.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  well  enough 
presently,  if  you  will  only  let  me  sit  where  you  are, 
and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  confounded  hand 
in  sight  of  me  here,  which  has  often  bothered  me 
before,  and  now  it  won't  let  me  fill  my  glass  with  a 
good  will.  Since  we  sat  down  I  have  been  watching 
it  — it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never  stops — page  after 
page  is  finished  and  thrown  on  that  heap  of  IMS.  and 
still  it  goes  on  unwearied — and  so  it  will  be  till 
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candles  are  brought  in,  and  I  don't  know  how  long 
after  that  It  is  the  same  every  night — I  can't  stand 
a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books."  "  Some 
poor  dog  of  an  engrossing  clerk ! "  somebody  suggested. 
"No, boys,"  said  the  host.  "  I  know  whose  hand  it  is — 
'tis  Walter  Scott's. "  It  was  Scott  writing  "  Waverley. " 
Edward  Waverley,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  the  son 
of  Richard  Waverley,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Everard 
Waverley  of  Waverley  Honour,  an  estate  worth 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Sir  Everard,  the  head  of  the 
family,  had  yielded  his  early  love  to  a  friend,  who 
appears  towards  the  close  of  the  story  as  Colonel 
Talbot.  He  is  a  bachelor  at  seventy-two,  who  looks 
upon  his  nephew  as  his  son  and  heir.  Sir  Everard 
is  a  Tory  and  High  Churchman,  with  goodwill  to  the 
Stuarts  and  no  affection  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  IN  1830. 
From  the  Picture  by  John  Watson  Gordon. 

Richard  Waverley.  the  hero's  father,  of  less  generous 
nature  than  his  elder  brother,  has  swerved  from  the 
family  politics,  and  seeks  in  London  political  ad- 
vancement by  joining  a  faction  of  the  Whigs.  Ed- 
ward Waverley  spends  in  youth  part  of  his  time 
with  his  father,  and  more  with  his  uncle,  so  that  he 
h;is  been  in  relation  with  two  forms  of  opinion,  and 
trained  without  definite  aims.  He  is  of  high  spirit, 
bookish,  imaginative,  and  is  in  danger  of  ascribing 
supernatural  beauty  to  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs,  when  his 
aunt  Rachel  and  his  uncle  Everard  think  he  should 
travel  with  a  tutor  on  the  Cont  i  1 1<  -i  it .  I  >ut  the  Govern- 
ment offers  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  and 
heir  to  a  great  fortune,  a  captain's  commission  in 
Gardiner's  regiment  of  dragoons,  stationed  at  Dun- 
dee. With  recruits  from  among  the  tenantry,  thick 
MSS.  of  Jacobite  reasoning  on  Church  and  State 
from  the  chaplain,  and  letters  of  introduction  from 
his  uncle  Everard,  "  To  Cosmo  Corny  ne  Brad  war- 


dine,  Esq.,  of  Bradwardine,  at  his  principal  mansion 
of  Tully  Veolan  in  Perthshire,  North  Britain ; " 
with  a  turn  for  romance,  a  fertile  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  high  sense  of  honour,  but  with  a  will  easily 
led  by  the  course  of  events,  Waverley  joined  his 
regiment  at  Dundee.  After  some  military  training, 
he  obtained  from  his  colonel,  a  brave  and  religious 
man,  leave  of  absence  from  the  regiment.  "  The 
truth  was  that  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  course 
of  reading  which  he  had  pursued,  working  upon  a 
temper  naturally  retired  and  abstracted,  had  given 
him  that  wavering  and  unsettled  habit  of  mind  which 
is  most  averse  to  study  and  attention."  The 
wavering  temper  that  brings  the  hero  now  to  one 
side  now  to  the  other  in  his  choice  between  two 
parties  in  war,  and  between  two  women  in  love, 
probably  influenced  Scott  in  the  invention  of  his 
name,  Waverley. 

Waverley,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
duty,  visited  his  uncle  Everard's  friend  Bradwardine 
of  Tully  Veolan,  a  fine-hearted  old  pedant,  who  had 
seen  service  as  a  soldier,  and  had,  through  help  from 
Sir  Everard,  narrowly  escaped  forfeiture  for  l>oinu 
out  with  the  rebels  in  1715.  Here,  in  an  old  Scot- 
tish manor-house,  W'averley  h;id  experience  of  life  as 
it  was  in  1745  within  hail  of  the  Highland  border, 
and  first  became  acquainted  with  the  gentle  charms 
of  the  Baron  Bradwardine's  daughter  Rose. 

After  six  weeks  at  Tully  Veolan  the  Baron  had 
his  milch  cows  driven  off'  in  the  night  by  a  party  of 
caterans,  who  made  a  border  raid  from  the  Highlands. 
The  chief  of  the  neighbouring  Highland  clan  was 
Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  called  from  his  estate  Glennaquoich, 
and  from  a  famous  ancestor,  Son  cf  John  the  Great, 
Vich  Ian  Vohr.  There  had  been  an  old  quarrel 
between  the  Baron  and  Fergus,  who  protected  the 
goods  of  Lowland  lairds  if  they  paid  him  for  their 
security.  Fergus,  after  the  plunder  of  Bradwardine, 
sent  his  follower  Evan  Dim  Maccombich,  on  friendly 
errand  to  Bradwardine,  renewing  old  friendship  and 
offering  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  milch  cows.  Evan 
Dhu  knew  the  robber  and  his  haunt.  Waverley, 
who  had  obtained  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence, 
had  his  imagination  stirred,  and  gladly  took  part  in 
the  expedition  to  the  fastnesses  of  Donald  Bean  Lean 
the  border  robber.  Donald  gave  a  certain  allegiance 
to  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  but  also  speculated  in  diplomacy 
as  well  as  plunder  on  his  own  account.  Every 
chapter  of  "  Waverley"  presents  a  distinct  picture  to 
the  mind.  After  the  journey  with  Evan  through  a 
Highland  glen,  and  the  pause  at  night  on  the  shore  of 
an  unknown  lake  till  a  boat  manned  by  four  or  live 
Highlanders  pushed  into  a  little  inlet  near  them, 
Waverley  took  his  seat  in  the  boat,  and  thus  was 
taken  to 

THE    HOLD    OF    A    HIGHLAND    ROBBER. 

The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  mono- 
tonous and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song  sun!?  in  a  kind 
of  low  recitative  liy  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the 
oars,  which  the  notes  seemed  to  reirulatc  as  they  dipped  to 
them  in  cadence.  The  light,  which  they  now  approached 
more  nearly,  assumed  a  limader,  redder,  and  more  irregular 
splendour.  Itappeared  plainly  to  bea  large  fire,  but  whether 
kindled  upon  an  island  or  the  mainland,  Edward  could  not 
determine.  As  he  saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest 
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on  the  very  surface  of  tho  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fiery 
vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  Oriental  tale  traverses 
land  and  sea.  They  approached  nearer,  and  the  light  of  the 
fire  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a 
huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge 
of  the  water ;  its  front  changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky 
red,  formed  a  strange  and  even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks 
around,  which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially 
enlightened  by  pallid  moonlight. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discover 
that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of  pinewood 
by  two  figures,  who,  in  the  red  reflection  of  its  light,  appeared 
like  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into 
which  an  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and  he 
conjectured,  which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been 
lighted  as  a  beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their  return.  They 
rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then,  shipping 
their  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter  with  the  impulse  which 
it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little  point,  or  platform, 
of  rock  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and,  running  about 
two  boats'  lengths  further,  stopped  where  the  cavern  (for  it 
was  already  arched  overhead)  ascended  from  the  water  by 
five  or  six  broad  ledges  of  rocks,  so  easy  and  regular  that 
they  might  be  termed  natural  steps.  At  this  moment  a 
quantity  of  water  was  suddenly  flung  upon  the  fire,  which 
sunk  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  light 
it  had  hitherto  afforded.  Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted 
Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  almost 
carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  He  made  a  few 
paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this  manner ;  and  advancing 
towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  sound  from  the 
centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute  turn  Donald  Bean  Lean  and 
his  whole  establishment  were  before  his  eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was 
illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a 
bright  and  bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not 
unpleasant  odour.  Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare 
of  a  large  charcoal  fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or  six 
armed  Highlanders,  while  others  were  indistinctly  seen 
couched  on  their  plaids  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the 
cavern.  In  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  facetiously 
called  his  spence  (or  pantry),  there  hung  by  the  heels  the 
carcases  of  a  sheep,  or  ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered. 
The  principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended 
by  Evan  Dhu  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  forward  to 
meet  his  guest,  totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner 
from  what  his  imagination  had  anticipated.  The  pro- 
fession which  he  followed,  the  wilderness  in  which  he  dwelt, 
the  wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded  him,  were  all 
calculated  to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompaniments, 
Waverley  prepared  himself  to  meet  a  stern,  gigantic,  ferocious 
figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the  central 
object  of  a  group  of  banditti. 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He 
was  thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy- 
•(coloured  hair  and  small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived 
his  agnomen  of  Sean,  or  white ;  and  although  his  form  was 
light,  well-proportioned,  and  active,  he  appeared,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insignificant  figure.  He  had 
served  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  the  French  .army,  and  in 
order  to  receive  his  English  visitor,  in  great  form,  and 
probably  meaning,  in  his  way,  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  he 
had  laid  aside  the  Highland  dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an 
old  blue  and  red  uniform,  and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he 
was  far  from  showing  to  advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so 
incongruous,  compared  with  all  around  him,  that  Waverley 
would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh  had  laughter  been  either 


civil  or  safe.  Ho  received  Captain  Waverley  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospitality,  seemed 
perfectly  to  know  his  name  arid  connections,  and  to  be  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  his  uncle's  political  principles. 
On  these  he  bestowed  great  applause,  to  which  Waverley 
judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  very  general  reply. 

Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive, 
a  strapping  Highland  damsel  pkced  before  Waverley,  Evan, 
and  Donald  Bean  three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed 
of  staves  and  hoops,  containing  imrlgh — a  sort  of  strong  soup 
made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves. 

After  this  refreshment,  which,  though  coarse,  fatigue  and 
hunger  rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals, 
were  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared  before 
Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed 
like  magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled 
to  reconcile  their  voracity  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
abstemiousness  of  the  Highlanders.  He  was  ignorant  that 
this  abstinence  was  with  the  lower  ranks  wholly  compulsory, 
and  that,  like  some  animals  of  prey,  those  who  practise  it 
were  usually  gifted  with  the  power  of  indemnifying  them- 
selves to  good  purpose  when  chance  threw  plenty  in  their 
way.  The  whisky  came  forth  in  abundance  to  crown  the 
cheer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undiluted ; 
but  Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find 
it  so  palatable  as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught.  Their 
host  bewailed  himself  exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him 
no  wine.  "  Had  he  but  known  four-and-twenty  hours 
before  he  would  have  had  some,  had  it  been  within  the  circle 
of  forty  miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could  do  more 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  another  than 
to  offer  him  the  best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  AVhere  there 
are  no  bushes  there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you 
live  with  is  that  you  must  follow." 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged 
man,  Donnacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  »'a 
gifted  seer,"  who  foretold,  through  the  second  sight,  visitors 
of  every  description  who  haunted  their  dwelling,  whether  as 
friends  or  foes. 

"  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishatr  (a  seer  ?  ")  asked  Evan. 

"Nothing  equal  to  his  father,"  replied  Donald  Bean. 
"  He  told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman 
riding  on  a  horse,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but 
Shemus  Beg,  the  blind  harper,  with  his  dog.  Another  time 
he  advertised  us  a  wedding,  and  behold  it  proved  a 
funeral ;  and  on  the  creagh,  when  he  foretold  to  us  we  should 
bring  home  a  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  we  gripped 
nothing  but  a  fat  bailie  of  Perth." 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military 
state  of  the  country ;  and  Waverley  was  astonished,  and 
even  alarmed,  to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  various  garrisons 
and  regiments  quartered  north  of  the  Tay.  He  even 
mentioned  the  exact  number  of  recruits  who  had  joined 
Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle's  estate,  and  observed  they  \ 
were  pretty  men,  meaning  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike 
fellows.  He  put  Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute 
circumstances  which  had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  tho 
regiment,  which  satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  it ;  and  Evan  Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired 
from  the  conversation  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to 
take  some  repose,  Donald  asked  Edward  in  a  very  significant 
manner  whether  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this  question 
from  such  a  character,  answered  he  had  no  motive  in  visiting 
him  but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary  place  of  residence. 
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Donald  Bom  Lean  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said,  with  a  significant  nod,  "  You  might  as 
well  have  confided  in  ine ;  I  am  as  much  worthy  of  trust  as 
either  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  but  you 
are  equally  welcome  to  my  house." 

Waverley  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  creep  over  him  at  the 
mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless 
bandit,  which,  in  despite  of  his  attempts  to  master  it,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his  insinuations.  A 
heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered 
with  such  spare  plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some 
time  watching  the  motions  of  tho  other  inhabitants  of  the 
cavern.  Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the 
place  without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic 
to  the  principal  outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall 
Highlander  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep 
watch  during  his  repose.  Those  who  entered  seemed  to  have 
returned  from  some  excursion,  of  which  they  reported  the 
success,  and  went  without  further  ceremony  to  the  larder, 
where,  cutting  with  their  dirks  their  rations  from  the  carcases 
which  were  there  suspended,  they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat 
them  at  their  own  pleasure  and  leisure.  The  liquor  was 
under  stricter  regulation,  being  served  out  either  by  Donald 
himself,  his  lieutenant,  or  the  strapping  Highland  girl  afore- 
said, who  was  the  only  female  that  appeared.  The  allowance 
of  whisky,  however,  would  have  appeared  prodigal  to  any  but 
Highlanders,  who,  living  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a 
very  moist  climate,  can  consume  great  quantities  of  ardent 
spirits  without  the  usual  baneful  effects  either  upon  the  brain 
or  constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before  the 
eyes  of  our  hero,  as  they  gradually  closed ;  nor  did  he  re-open 
them  till  the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the  lake  without, 
though  there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight  in  the 
recesses  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  King's  Cavern,  as  the  abode 
of  Donald  Beau  Lean  was  proudly  denominated. 


When  Waverley  awoke  next  morning  the  cavern 
was  deserted.  Donald's  daughter  Alice  gave  him 
his  breakfast  on  a  bank  of  firm  white  sand  in  a 
sunny  recess  under  a  birch-tree,  and  when  he 
journeyed  on  again  with  Evan  Dhu,  he  found  that 
he  was  being  taken  to  see  the  chief  himself,  Fergus 
Mac  Ivor.  The  Highlanders  were  then  preparing 
to  rise  whenever  they  received  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  Chevalier.  Donald  Bean  had  not  robbed 
Waverley,  except  by  taking  his  seal  as  he  slept,  and 
using  it  afterwards  as  evidence  of  authority  to  tempt 
the  recruits  from  Waverley  Honour  to  desert  from 
the  regiment  at  Dundee  and  join  the  followers  of 
the  Pretender.  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  was  active  for  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  not  without  desire  to  win  to  its 
side  the  heir  of  Waverley  Honour.  But  of  all  this 
nothing  was  seen,  and  Edward  Waverley  became  a 
guest  at  Glennaquoich  without  hearing  a  word  of 
temptation  to  break  his  allegiance  to  King  George. 
Fergus,  brave,  passionate,  full  of  the  energy  of  a  self- 
seeking  ambition  and  sense  of  supremacy  as  chief  of 
a  Highland  clan,  had  a  high-spirited  sister,  more 
purely  devoted  to  the  Stuarts  than  himself.  Brother 
and  sister  had  been  born  when  their  father  was  in 
the  service  of  France.  They  had  received  kindness 
in  France  from  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  Fergus  held 
the  patent  of  an  earldom  from  James  the  Third  of 


England  and  Eighth  of  Scotland.  He  had  bought 
back  the  forfeited  estate  of  his  family,  and  when 
Waverley  came  as  his  guest  to  Glennaquoich,  he 
was  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  old  Highland  life. 
Many  parts  of  the  following  chapter  are  not  unlike 
such  pictures  as  we  have  in  Beowulf  of  the  chief  and 
his  hearth-sharers. 

A   HIGHLAND    FEAST. 

Ere  Waverley  entered  the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchal  refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet,  which  the 
sultry  weather,  and  the  morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered 
highly  acceptable.  He  was  not,  indeed,  so  luxuriously  at- 
tended upon  this  occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the 
Odyssey;  the  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  per- 
formed, not  by  a  beautiful  damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  limbs,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil. 
but  by  a  smoke-dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman,  who  did 
not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "  Our 
fathers'  herds  did  not  feed  so  near  together,  that  I  should  do 
you  this  service.1'  A  small  donation,  however,  amply  recon- 
ciled this  ancient  handmaiden  to  the  supposed  degradation  ; 
and  as  Edward  proceeded  to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her 
blessing,  in  the  Gaelic  proverb,  "  May  the  open  hand  be 
filled  the  fullest." 

The  hall  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared  occupied  all  the 
first  story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistcl's  original  erection,  and  a 
huge  oaken  table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The 
apparatus  for  dinner  was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the 
company  numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At  the  head  of  tho 
table  was  tho  chief  himself,  with  Edward  and  two  or  three 
Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clans  ;  the  elders  of  his 
own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called, 
who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or  lessees, 
sat  next  in  rank  :  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews  and 
foster  brethren ;  then  the  officers  of  tho  chief's  household, 
according  to  their  order ;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  -who 
actually  cultivated  tho  ground.  Even  beyond  this  long 
perspective,  Edward  might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which 
a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  High- 
landers of  a  yet  inferior  description,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share,  both  of  the 
countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day. 
In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of 
the  banquet,  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys 
and  girls,  beggars,  young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and 
terriers  and  pointers,  and  curs  of  low  degree  ;  all  of  whom 
took  some  interest,  more  or  less  immediate,  in  the  main 
action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its 
line  of  economy.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing 
the  dishes  of  fish,  game,  &c.,  which  were  at  the  upper 
end  of  tho  table,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood  immense  clumsy 
joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence  of 
pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors.  But  the 
central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  "  a  hog  in  harst," 
roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of 
parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  exhibited  in  that 
form  to  gratify  tho  pride  of  the  cook,  who  piqued  himself 
more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  master's  table. 
The  sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
clansmen — some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives,  which 
were  usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger ;  so  that 
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it  \v:is  soon  rendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  spectacle. 
Lower  down  still,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality, 
though  sufficiently  abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  feast,  regaled  the  sons  of  Ivor,  who 
feas-ted  in  the  open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
under  similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne 
were  liberally  distributed  among  the  chief's  immediate 
neighbours;  whisky,  plain  or  diluted,  and  strong  beer,  re- 
freshed those  who  sat  near  the  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  in- 
equality of  distribution  appear  to  give  the  least  offence. 
Every  one  present  understood  that  his  taste  was  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  rank  which  he  held  at  table  ;  and 
consequently  the  tacksmen  and  their  dependents  always 
professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for  their  stomachs,  and  called, 
appaiently  out  of  choice,  for  the  liquor  which  was  assigned 
to  them  from  economy.  The  bagpipers,  three  in  number, 
screamed,  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  a  tremendous 
war-tune  ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises,  that 
Waverley  dreaded  his  ears  would  never  recover  it.  Mac  Ivor, 
indeed,  apologised  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so  large 
a  party,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  on  which 
unlimited  hospitality  was  imposed  as  a  paramount  duty. 
"  These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  account  my 
estate  as  held  in  trust  for  their  support ;  and  I  must  find 
them  beef  and  ale,  while  the  rogues  will  do  nothing  for 
themselves  but  practise  the  broadsword,  or  wander  about  the 
hills  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to 
the  lasses  of  the  strath.  But  what  can  I  do,  Captain  Waver- 
ley ?  everything  will  keep  after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  a 
hawk  or  a  Highlander."  Edward  made  the  expected  answer 
in  a  compliment  upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and  at- 
tached followers. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  chief,  "  were  I  disposed,  like  my 
father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the 
head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I  believe  the  loons  would  stand  by 
me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
maxim  is —  '  Better  an  old  woman  with  a  purse  in  her  hand, 
than  three  men  with  belted  brands." "  Then,  turning  to  the 
company,  he  proposed  the  "  Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a 
worthy  friend  of  his  kind  neighbour  and  ally,  the  Baron  of 
BradwarJine." 

"  He  is  welcome  hither,"  said  one  of  the  elders,  "  if  he  come 
from  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine." 

"  I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast.  "  I  say  nay  to  that ;  while 
there  is  a  green  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a 
Cornyne." 

"  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine," answered  another  ancient;  "and  the  guest  that 
comes  hither  from  him  should  be  welcome  though  he  came 
with  blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of 
Ivor." 

The  old  man,  whose  cup  remained  full,  replied,  "There  has 
•  been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Brad- 
wardine." 

"Ah!  Ballenkeiroch,"  replied  the  first,  "you  think  rather 
of  the  flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tully  Veolan,  than 
the  glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at  Proud 
Preston." 

"And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch;  "the  flash  of 
the  gun  cost  me  a  fair-haired  son,  and  the  glance  of  the  sword 
has  done  but  little  for  King  James. " 

The  chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to 
Waverley  that  the  Baron  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray 
near  Tully  Veolan  about  seven  years  before ;  and  then 


hastened  to  remove  Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice  by  informing 
him  that  Waverley  was  an  Englishman,  unconnected  by  birth 
or  alliance  with  the  family  of  Bradwardine ;  upon  which  the 
old  gentleman  raised  the  hitherto-untasted  cup,  and  cour- 
teously drank  to  his  health.  This  ceremony  being  requited  in 
kind,  the  chieftain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to  cease,  and 
said  aloud,  "  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  friends,  that 
Mac  Murrough  cannot  find  it  ?  "  Mac  Murrough,  the  family 
bhairdh,  an  aged  man,  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  began 
to  chaunt,  with  low  and  rapid  utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic 
verses,  which  were  received  by  the  audience  with  all  the 
applause  of  enthusiasm.  As  he  advanced  in  his  declamation, 
his  ardour  seemed  to  increase.  He  had  at  first  spoken  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  he  now  cast  them  around  as  if 
beseeching,  and  anon  as  if  commanding  attention,  and  his 
tones  rose  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  gesture.  He  seemed  to  Edward,  who  attended  to 
him  with  much  interest,  to  recite  many  proper  names,  to 
lament  the  dead,  to  apostrophise  the  absent,  to  exhort  and 
entreat  and  animate  those  who  were  present.  Waverley 
thought  he  even  discerned  his  own  name,  and  was  convinced 
his  conjecture  was  right,  from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being 
at  that  moment  turned  towards  him  simultaneously.  The 
ardour  of  the  poet  appeared  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
audience.  Their  wild  and  sunburnt  countenances  assumed  a 
fiercer  and  more  animated  expression :  all  bent  forwards 
towards  the  reciter,  many  sprung  up  and  waved  their  arms  in 
ecstasy,  and  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  When 
the  song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused 
feelings  of  the  poet  and  of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into 
their  usual  channel. 

The  chieftain,  who,  during  this  scene,  had  appeared  rather 
to  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited  than  to  partake 
their  high  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  claret  a  small  silver 
cup  which  stood  by  him.  "  Give  this,"  he  said  to  an  attendant,, 
"to  Mac  Murrough  nan  Fohn  (i.e.,  of-  the  songs),  and  when 
he  has  drunk  the  juice,  bid  him  keep,  for  the  sake  of  Vich 
Ian  Vohr,  the  shell  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it."  The 
gift  was  received  by  Mac  Murrough  with  profound  gratitude; 
he  drank  the  wine,  and,  kissing  the  cup,  shrouded  it  with 
reverence  in  the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom.  He 
then  burst  forth  into  what  Edward  justly  supposed  to  be  an 
extemporaneous  effusion  of  thanks  and  praises  of  his  chief. 
It  was  received  with  applause,  but  did  not  produce  the  effect 
of  his  first  poem.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  clan 
regarded  the  generosity  of  their  chieftain  with  high  approba- 
tion. Many  approved  Gaelic  toasts  were  then  proposed,  of 
some  of  which  the  chieftain  gave  his  guest  the  following 
versions:  — 

"  To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe.'* 
"To  him  that  never  forsook  a  comrade."  "To  him  that 
never  bought  or  sold  justice."  "  Hospitality  to  the  exile,  and 
broken  bones  to  the  tyrant."  "The  lads  with  the  kilts." 
"Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder," — with  many  other  pithy 
sentiments  of  the  like  nature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  song  which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect  upon  the 
passions  of  the  company,  and  hinted  his  curiosity  to  his  host. 
"  As  I  observe,"  said  the  chieftain,  ' '  that  you  have  passed  the 
bottle  during  the  last  three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  propose  to 
you  to  retire  to  my  sister's  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these 
things  to  you  better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my 
clan  in  the  usual  current  of  their  festivity,  yet  I  neither  am 
addicted  myself  to  exceed  in  its  amount,  nor  do  I,"  added  he 
smiling,  "  keep  a  bear  to  devour  the  intellects  of  such  as  can 
make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  chief  tain 
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Riving  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  left  the  table, 
followed  by  Wavorley.  As  the  door  closed  behind  them, 
Edward  heard  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  health  invoked  with  a  wild 
and  animated  cheer  that  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
guests  and  the  depth  of  their  devotion  to  his  service. 

The  beauty  and  high  spirit  of  the  Chieftain's  sister 
Flora  fascinated  Waverley.  He  remained  at  Glen- 
nu  juoich,  went  to  a  hunting  party  that  was  really  a 
gathering  of  clans  in  preparation  for  impending  Civil 
War.  He  sprained  his  ankle  in  the  sport,  was  still 
detained  in  the  Highlands,  while  Donald  Bean  was  sow- 
ingtreason  in  his  nameamongst  his  soldiersat  Dundee, 
and  intercepting  all  the  letters  from  his  colonel  that 
first  advised  and  afterwards  commanded  his  return. 
At  the  same  time  Waverley's  father,  disappointed  in 
a  factious  combination,  was  thrown  off  by  the  minister 
who  had  enabled  him  to  rise,  and  Waverley  received 
together  letters  from  his  father  full  of  indignation 
at  the  wrongs  he  suffered  from  the  Government,  one 
delayed  letter  from  his  colonel,  and  chance  informa- 
tion through  a  newspaper  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  commission.  Considering  himself  wronged, 
he  was  open  to  the  influence  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor, 
made  common  cause  with  the  Highlanders,  was 
introduced  to  the  Chevalier,  and  charmed  by  his 
courtesy,  donned  the  tartan,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
first  acts  of  the  rebellion.  He  shared  the  victory  of 
the  Highlanders  at  Preston  Pans,  and  in  the  battle 
saved  the  life  of  Colonel  Talbot,  his  uncle's  old  friend, 
who  had  come  north  to  seek  him.  Colonel  Talbot 
became  his  prisoner.  The  colonel  of  his  old 
regiment  fell  in  the  battle,  and  died  with  a  glance  on 
Waverley  that  dwelt  in  his  memory.  He  found 
disaster  brought  on  others  by  his  want  of  firmness 
in  holding  to  one  path  deliberately  chosen.  New 
influences  were  upon  him  in  other  ways.  Flora  Mac 
Ivor,  Rose  Bradwardine's  friend,  repelled  Waverley's 
suit,  and  quietly  laboured  to  turn  his  affections  upon 
Rose,  who  loved  him  and  had,  with  care  that  her  service 
should  remain  undiscovered,  saved  him  from  great 
peril.  Waverley  marched  with  the  Highlanders  into 
England,  withdrew  with  them  till  after  the  skirmish  at 
Clifton,  when  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  then  found  English  forces  between  himself  and  his 
old  comrades,  and  so  was  parted  from  them.  The  course 
of  an  admirably-woven  story  ends  with  Waverley 
happily  married  to  Rose  Bradwardine,  with  no 
remaining  appetite  for  the  romance  of  war,  and  a 
judgment  sobered  and  strengthened  by  experience. 

The  fulness  and  variety  of  the  illustrations  of  life 
that  reproduce  the  Scotland  of  1745,  the  kindly 
fidelity  of  the  character  painting,  the  poet's  sense  of 
man  and  nature,  the  artist's  feeling  for  the  pic- 
turesque that  makes  the  chapters  stand  together  as 
so  many  paintings  in  a  gallery,  the  wisdom  under- 
lying the  romance  of  life  stirred  into  action  by  the 
incidents  of  civil  war,  and  the  masterly  tact  of  the 
story-teller  who  weaves  every  detached  incident  into 
the  substance  of  his  tale,  made  the  success  of 
"Waverley"  great,  not  only  in  its  day  but  for  all  days 
to  come.  Sense  of  the  writer's  power  widened,  as  other 
novels — "'Waverley'  Novels"  as  they  were  called 
— followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  men's  minds  were 
all  the  healthier  for  constant  freshness  of  contact 


during  the  next  sixteen  years  with  the  genius  of 
Walter  Scott. 


With  the  simple  readiness  to  admire  what  was 
true  in  the  art  of  others  that  made  part  of  the 
height  of  his  own  character,  Scott  distinguished  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen.  After 
her  death  he  wrote  of  her  in  his  diary,  "  That  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  of 
feeling  and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  met  with.  The 
big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  myself  do,  like  any  one 
now  going,  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and  characters  interest- 
ing from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  sentiment 
is  denied  me." 

Jane  Austen  was  born  in  Steventon  parsonage  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1775.  Steventon  is  in 
Hampshire,  about  seven  miles  from  Basingstoke, 
and  its  parsonage  was  Jane  Austen's  home  till  the 
year  1801.  There  she  wrote  her  earlier  novels, 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
between  October,  1796,  and  August,  1797;  "Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  It  was 
begun  in  November,  1797,  and  "  Northanger  Abbey  " 
was  written  in  the  following  year,  1798.  There  was 
an  interval  of  thirteen  years  before  the  writing  of 
the  earliest  of  the  novels  of  her  later  life,  "  Mans- 
field Park,"  "  Emma,"  and  "  Persuasion  ;  "  these  weie 
written  between  the  years  1811  and  1816.  Delay 
in  the  publication  of  her  earlier  novels  obscured  the 
fact  that  while  there  were  only  three  years  between 
the  dates  of  publication  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  " 
and  "  Emma,"  one  was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  the  other  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Jane  Austen  was  one  of  six  children  of  the  Rev. 
George  Austen  and  his  wife  Cassandra,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Leigh.  She  had  five  brothers,  two 
of  them  in  the  navy,  and  a  sister  Cassandra,  who  was 
three  years  older  than  herself.  She  never  in  her 
stories  went  beyond  her  own  experience  of  life,  but 
had  the  quick  feminine  perception  of  character 
quickened  by  the  sympathetic  insight  of  true  genius, 
and  out  of  what  she  saw  of  the  world  in  a  village 
with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
and  the  country-house  life  in  its  neighbourhood  she 
had  acquired,  before  her  girlhood  was  out,  a  keener 
perception  of  character  and  shrewder  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  of  life  than  many  a  man  gets  after  half 
a  century  spent  in  the  throng  of  cities.  She  was 
attacking  false  sentiment,  and  showing  the  interest  of 
all  the  common  things  in  human  life,  during  the  same 
years  in  which  Wordsworth  was  first  shaping  his 
work  as  a  poet  in  the  same  direction.  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  and  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  were  both 
completed  in  the  Hampshire  parsonage  by  1798,  the 
the  year  in  which  Wordsworth  began  his  career  with 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  Though  painting,  as  she 
herself  said,  in  miniature,  while  Fielding,  with  hi:-; 
wider  experience,  covered  a  broad  canvas  with  each 
masterpiece,  there  was  a  genius  near  akin  to 
Fielding's  in  Jane  Austen.  In  her  earliest  as  in  her 
latest  work  good  sense  quickens  good  art,  every 
sentence  has  pith  in  it,  and  a  quiet  humour  plays 
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along  the  lines,  so  that  one  reads  Jane  Austen  as 
one  reads  Fielding,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
touch  of  genius  in  every  page.  And  all  this  charm 
,'  was  found  in  the  common  things  of  life.  There  are 
no  startling  incidents  in  any  of  her  stories.  She 
deals  usually  with  natural  incidents  of  life  about  an 
English  country  house,  and  does  her  work  simply 
by  quickening  the  perceptions  of  her  readers,  by 
giving  them  eyes  to  see  as  she  sees,  ears  to  hear  as 
she  hears.  The  reaction  against  formalism  was 
joined  by  her,  as  by  Wordsworth,  to  a  wholesome 
levying  of  war  also  against  false  sentiments  and  idle 
gaspings  of  a  romance  parted  from  reason.  She 
could  add  to  her  own  experience  some  knowledge  of 
life  at  sea,  cleverly  picked  up  from  her  seafaring 
brothers.  In  1801  the  family  removed  to  Bath; 
Bath  therefore,  could  yield  matter  to  later 
novels.  In  1803  a  publisher  at  Bath  gave  £10 
for  "  Northanger  Abbey,"  but  was  afraid  to 
risk  more  money  by  printing  it.  No  publisher 
would  venture  upon  novels  that  seemed  to  run 
counter  to  the  public  taste.  The '  MSS.  were 
put  by,  and  Jane  Austen  ceased  to  write.  At  the 
end  of  1805,  when  she  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
her  father  died.  Her  mother  removed  then  to 
Southampton,  where  they  occupied  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Castle  Square.  A  good  friend  and  cousin 
of  the  family  was  Mr.  Knight,  of  Godmersham  Park, 
in  Kent,  and  Chawton  House,  in  Hampshire.  He 
had  adopted  Jane's  second  brother  Edward,  who 
inherited  afterwards  Mr.  Knight's  name  and  property. 
This  good  friend  offered  a  choice  of  homes  to  the 
widow,  and  in  1809  Jane  Austen  moved  with  her 
mother  into  Chawton  Cottage,  near  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  houses,  and  within  a  mile  of  Alton.  That 
was  her  last  home.  She  was  there  when  a  publisher 
was  at  last  found  for  one  of  her  early  novels.  "Sense 
and  Sensibility"  appeared  in  1811.  This  encourage- 
ment set  her  pen  actively  at  work  again.  In  1813 
appeared  "Pride  and  Prejudice;"  in  1814,  the  first 
result  of  the  new  energy,  "  Mansfield  Park  ; "  in 
1816,  "Emma,"  finished  only  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  August,  1810,  "Persuasion''  was  finished.  Con- 
sumption was  then  already  drawing  her  days  to  a 
close.  In  May,  1817,  Jane  Austen  was  moved  to 
Winchester  for  readier  access  to  medical  advice. 
On  the  18th  of  the  following  July  she  died,  and  she 
was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  "Persuasion" 
and  "Northanger  Abbey"  were  published  in  1818, 
the  year  after  her  death. 

Her  manner  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  or 
two  from  her  novel  of 

EMMA. 

;  The  central  thought  of  Jane  Austen's  "  Emma  "  is 
that  each  of  us  has  his  own  life  to  live ;  we  cannot 
make  ourselves  dictators  of  the  lives  of  others. 
Each  individual  life  has  its  own  point  of  view,  and 
shapes  out  its  own  harmonies.  Emma  Woodhouse, 
handsome,  clever,  and  rich,  was  the  younger  of  two 
daughters  of  a  most  affectionate,  indulgent  father. 
Her  mother  had  died  so  long  since,  that  she  had 
only  an  indistinct  memory  of  her  caresses.  The 
marriage  of  her  elder  sister,  Isabella,  had  given  her, 
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while  very  young,  the  place  of  mistress  in  her  father's 
house.  A  governess,  Miss  Taylor,  who  had  lived 
sixteen  years  as  friend  in  the  house  at  Harttield,  in 
or  by  the  village  of  Highbuiy  in  Surrey,  married  a, 
man  of  easy  fortune,  and  became  Mrs.  Weston,  living 
only  half  a  mile  away.  Thus  Emma,  whose  good 
opinion  of  her  own  judgment  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed, was  left  to  her  own  resources  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  She  formed  a  friendship  with  Miss 
Harriet  Smith,  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  at  Mrs. 
Goddard's  school  at  Highbury,  who  had  been  placed 
there  by  somebody  as  a  natural  daughter,  and  paid  for 
by  somebody.  She  had  no  visible  friends.  She  had 
sweetness  and  simplicity.  Emma  became  her  friend, 
and  used  her  untrained  force  of  character  in  patron- 
ising her  and  scheming  for  her  future  life.  Harriet 
Smith,  who  had  no  force  of  character,  so  far  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  that  Emma  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  havoc  of  her  friend's  real  life  by  endeavouring 
to  force  it  into  ways  of  her  own  shaping.  The  whole 
story  is  fashioned  to  develop  this.  Emma's  father,  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  with  equal  kindliness  and  less  intellect, 
exhibits  a  humorous  form  of  the  self-occupation 
that  affects  his  daughter's  character  and  prompts  the 
forms  of  her  mischievous  but  kindly  energy.  Mr. 
Woodhouse  is  simply  unable  to  think  himself  out 
of  himself  into  another  person's  mind,  he  cannot 
conceive  in  it  points  of  view  that  are  unlike  his 
own.  Father  and  daughter  have  a  wise  friend, 
Mr.  Knightley,  whose  larger  view  of  life  throws  into- 
relief  the  errors  it  corrects.  He  sees  Emma's  worth, 
and  clearly  sees  also  the  weak  side  of  her  character. 
She  is,  of  course,  taught  by  experience,  and  ends  by 
becoming  Mrs.  Knightley.  Here  are  father  and 
daughter  towards  the  close  of  Miss  Taylor's  wedding 
day,  with  Mr.  Kuightley  looking  in  upon  them  : 

Highbury,  the  large  and  populous  village  almost  amounting 
to  a  town,  to  which  Hartfield,  in  spite  of  its  separate  lawn 
and  shrubberies  and  name,  did  really  belong,  afforded  her  no- 
equals.  The  Woodhouses  were  first  in  consequence  there. 
All  looked  up  to  them.  She  had  many  acquaintance  in  the 
place,  for  her  father  was  universally  civil,  but  not  one  among 
them  who  could  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Miss  Taylor  for  even 
half  a  day.  It  was  a  melancholy  change ;  and  Emma  could 
not  but  sigh  over  it  and  wish  for  impossible  things,  till  her 
father  awoke,  and  made  it  necessary  to  be  cheerful.  His 
spirits  required  support.  He  was  a  nervous  man,  easily- 
depressed  ;  fond  of  everybody  that  he  was  used  to,  and 
hating  to  part  with  them ;  hating  change  of  every  kind. 
Matrimony,  as  the  origin  of  change,  was  always  disagreeable, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  yet  reconciled  to  his  own  daughter's- 
marriage,  nor  could  ever  speak  of  her  but  with  compassion, 
though  it  had  been  entirely  a  match  of  affection,  when  he 
was  now  obliged  to  part  with  Miss  Taylor  too  ;  and  from  his 
habits  of  gentle  selfishness  and  of  being  never  able  to 
suppose  that  other  people  could  feel  differently  from  himself, 
he  was  very  much  disposed  to  think  Miss  Taylor  had  done  as 
sad  a  thing  for  herself  as  for  them,  and  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  happier  if  she  had  spent  all  the  rest  of  her  life  at 
Hartfield.  Emma  smiled  and  chatted  as  cheerfully  as  she 
could,  to  keep  him  from  such  thoughts ;  but  when  tea  came 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  say  exactly  as  he  had 
said  at  dinner : 

"Poor  Miss  Taylor! — I  wish  she  were  here  again.     What 
a  pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Weston  ever  thought  of  her  ! " 
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"I  cannot  agree  with  you,  papa;  you  know  I  cannot. 
Mr.  "VVeston  is  such  a  good-humoured,  pleasant,  excellent, 
man,  that  he  thoroughly  deserves  a  good  wife;  and  you 
would  not  have  hud  .Miss  Taylor  live  with  us  for  ever,  and 
bear  all  my  odd  humours,  when  she  might  have  a  house  of 
her  own :  " 

"A  house  of  her  own! — but  where  is  the  advantage  of  a 
house  of  her  own  ?  This  is  three  times  as  large.  And  you 
h.-ive  never  any  bad  humours,  my  dear." 

"  How  often  we  shall  be  going  to  see  them  and  they  coming 
to  see  us!  We  shall  be  always  meeting !  We  must  begin, 
we  must  go  and  pay  our  wedding-visit  very  soon." 

••  My  dear,  how  am  I  to  get  so  far  ?  Randall's  is  such  a 
distance.  I  could  not  walk  so  far." 

"  No,  papa,  nobody  thought  of  your  walking.  We  must 
go  in  the  carriage,  to  be  sure." 

"  The  carriage !  But  James  will  not  like  to  put  the  horses 
to  for  such  a  little  way ;  and  where  are  the  poor  horses  to  be 
while  wo  are  paying  our  visit  ?  " 

"  They  are  to  be  put  into  Mr.  Weston's  stable,  papa.  You 
know  we  have  settled  all  that  already.  We  talked  it  all  over 
with  Mr.  Weston  last  night.  And  as  for  James,  you  may  be 
very  sure  he  will  always  like  going  to  Randall's,  because  of 
his  daughter's  being  housemaid  there.  I  only  doubt  whether 
he  will  ever  take  us  anywhere  else.  That  was  your  doing, 
papa.  You  got  Hannah  that  good  place.  Nobody  thought 
of  Hannah  till  you  mentioned  her — James  is  so  obliging  to 
you!" 

"I  am  very  glad  I  did  think  of  her.  It  was  very  lucky,  for 
I  would  not  have  had  poor  James  think  himself  slighted  upon 
any  account ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  make  a  very  good 
servant ;  she  is  a  civil,  pretty-spoken  girl ;  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  her.  Whenever  I  see  her  she  always  curtseys 
ind  asks  me  how  I  do,  in  a  very  pretty  manner ;  and  when 
j  ou  have  had  her  here  to  do  needlework,  1  observe  she 
always  turns  the  lock  of  the  door  the  right  way,  and  never 
bangs  it.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  an  excellent  servant,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  poor  Miss  Taylor  to  have  some- 
body about  her  that  she  is  used  to  see.  Whenever  James 
goes  over  to  see  his  daughter,  you  know,  she  will  be  hearing 
of  us.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  her  how  we  all  are." 

Emma  spared  no  exertion  to  maintain  this  happier  flow  of 
ideas,  and  hoped  by  the  help  cf  backgammon  to  get  her 
father  tolerably  through  the  evening,  and  be  attacked  by  no 
regrets  but  her  own.  The  backgammon-table  was  placed ; 
but  a  visitor  immediately  afterwards  walked  in  and  made  it 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Knightley,  a  sensible  man  about  seven  or  eight-and 
thirty,  was  not  only  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  but  particularly  connected  with  it  as  the  elder 
brother  of  Isabella's  husband.  He  lived  about  a  mile  from 
Highbury,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  always  welcome,  and  at 
this  time  more  welcome  than  usual,  as  coming  directly  from 
their  mutual  connections  in  London.  He  had  returned  to  a 
late  dinner  after  some  days'  absence,  and  now  walked  up  to 
Hartfield  to  say  that  all  were  well  in  Brunswick  Square.  It 
•was  a  happy  circumstance,  and  animated  Mr.  Woodhouso  frr 
some  time.  Mr.  Knightloy  had  a  cheerful  manner  which 
always  did  him  good,  and  his  many  inquiries  after  "  poor 
Isabella "  and  her  children  were  answered  most  satis- 
factorily. When  this  was  over,  Mr.  Woodhousc  gratefully 
observed — 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Knightley,  to  come  at  this 
lafcs  hour  to  call  upon  us.  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  had  a 
shocking  walk.1' 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  is  a  beautiful  moonlight  night ;  and 
so  mild  that  I  must  draw  back  from  vour  great  fire." 


"  But  you  must  have  found  it  very  damp  and  dirty.  I 
wish  you  may  not  catch  cold." 

"  Dirty,  sir !     Look  at  my  shoes.     Not  a  speck  on  them." 

"  Well !  that  is  quite  surprising,  for  we  have  had  a  vast 
deal  of  rain  here.  It  rained  dreadfully  hard  for  half  an  hour, 
while  we  were  at  breakfast.  I  wanted  them  to  put  off  the 
wedding." 

"By-the-bye — I  have  not  wished  you  joy.  Being  pretty 
well  aware  of  what  sort  of  joy  you  must  both  be  feeling,  I 
have  been  in  no  hurry  with  my  congratulations.  But  I  hope 
it  all  went  off  tolerably  well.  How  did  you  all  behave '; 
Who  cried  most  ?  " 

"  Ah !  poor  Miss  Taylor !   'tis  a  sad  business." 

"  Poor  Mr.  and  Miss  Woodhouse,  if  you  please ;  but  I 
cannot  possibly  say  'poor  Miss  Taylor.'  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  you  and  Emma ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  dependence  or  independence ! — At  any  rate,  it  must  be 
better  to  have  only  one  to  please,  than  two." 

"Especially  when  one  of  those  two  is  such  a  fanciful, 
troublesome  creature !  "  said  Emma  painfully.  "  That  is 
what  you  have  in  your  head,  I  know — and  what  you  would 
certainly  say  if  my  father  were  not  by." 

"I  believe  it  is  very  true,  my  dear,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  sometimes  very 
fanciful  and  troublesome." 

"  My  dearest  papa  !  You  do  not  think  I  could  mean  you, 
or  suppose  Mr.  Xnightley  to  mean  you.  What  a  horrible 
idea !  Oh,  no  !  I  meant  only  myself.  Mr.  Knightley  loves 
to  find  fault  with  me,  you  know — in  a  joke — it  is  all  a  joke. 
We  always  say  what  we  like  to  one  another." 

Mr.  Knightley,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  see  faults  in  Emma  Woodhouse,  and  the  only  one  who 
ever  told  her  of  them ;  and  though  this  was  not  particularly 
agreeable  to  Emma  herself,  she  knew  it  would  be  so  much  less 
so  to  her  father,  that  she  would  not  have  him  really  suspect 
such  a  circumstance  as  her  not  being  thought  perfect  by 
everybody. 

"  Emma  knows  I  never  flatter  her,"  said  Mr.  Knightley  -, 
"  but  I  meant  no  reflection  on  anybody ^  Miss  Taylor  has 
been  used  to  have  two  persons  to  please  ;  she  will  now  have 
but  one.  The  chances  are  that  she  must  be  a  gainer." 

"  Well,"  said  Emma,  willing  to  let  it  pass,  "  you  want  to 
hear  about  the  wedding,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you,  for 
we  all  behaved  charmingly.  Everybody  was  punctual, 
everybody  in  their  best  looks.  Not  a  tear,  and  hardly  a 
long  face  to  be  seen.  Oh,  no,  we  all  felt  that  we  were  going 
to  be  only  half  a  mile  apart,  and  were  sure  of  meeting  every 
day." 

"  Dear  Emma  bears  everything  so  well,"  said  her  father. 
"  But,  Mr.  Knightley,  she  is  really  very  sorry  to  lose  poor 
Miss  Taylor,  and  I  am  sure  she  ivill  miss  her  more  than  she 
thinks  for." 

Emma  turned  away  her  head,  divided  between  tears  and 
smiles. 

Miss  Smith  is  brought  to  Hartfield,  and  stays 
supper. 

Upon  such  occasions  poor  Mr.  Woodhouse's  feelings  were 
in  sad  warfare.  He  loved  to  have  the  cloth  laid,  because  it 
had  been  the  fashion  of  his  youth :  but  his  conviction  of 
suppers  being  very  unwholesome  made  him  rather  sorry  to 
see  anything  put  on  it ;  and  while  his  hospitality  would 
have  welcomed  his  visitors  to  everything,  his  care  for  their 
health  made  him  grieve  that  they  would  eat. 

Such  another  small  basin  of  thin  gruel  as  his  own  was  all 
that  he  could,  with  thorough  self-approbation,  recommend, 
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though  he  might  constrain  himself,  while  the  ladies  were 
comfortably  clearing  the  nicer  things,  to  say : 

"  Mrs.  Bates,  let  me  propose  your  venturing  on  one  of 
these  eggs.  An  egg  boiled  very  soft  is  not  unwholesome. 
Serle  understands  boiling  an  egg  better  than  anybody.  I 
would  not  recommend  an  egg  boiled  by  any  one  else — but 
you  need  not  be  afraid — they  are  very  small,  you  see — one  of 
our  small  eggs  will  not  hurt  you.  Miss  Bates,  let  Emma  help 
you  to  a  little  bit  of  tart — a  very  little  bit.  Ours  are  all 
apple  tarts.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  unwholesome  pre- 
serves here.  I  do  not  advise  the  custard.  Mrs.  Goddard, 
what  say  you  to  half  a  glass  of  wine  ?  A  small  glass — put 
into  a  tumbler  of  water  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would  disagree 
with  you." 

Emma  allowed  her  father  to  talk — but  supplied  her  visitors 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  style;  and  on  the  present 
evening  had  particular  pleasure  in  sending  them  away  happy. 
The  happiness  of  Miss  Smith  was  quite  equal  to  her  inten- 
tions. Miss  Woodhouse  was  so  great  a  personage  in 
Highbury,  that  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  had  given  as 
much  panic  as  pleasure — but  the  humble,  grateful  little  girl 
went  off  with  highly  gratified  feelings,  delighted  with  the 
affability  with  which  Miss  Woodhouse  had  treated  her  all  the 
evening,  and  actually  shaken  hands  with  her  at  last ! 

Emma,  with  excellent  management,  as  she  believes, 
is  endeavouring  to  draw  the  simple  mind  of  her 
friend  Miss  Smith  away  from  an  honest  well-to-do 
young  farmer  who  is  disposed  to  marry  her,  but  who 
does  not  seem  to  Emma  quite  enough  of  a  gentleman, 
and  to  turn  her  friend's  attention  toward  Mr.  Elton, 
the  handsome  young  Vicar  of  Highbury,  who  has  no 
thought  of  throwing  himself  away.  Mr.  Knightley  has 
looked  in  on  Mrs.  Weston,  late  Miss  Taylor,  for  a 
friendly  gossip.  He  shakes  his  head  over  the 
intimacy  between  Emma  and  Harriet.  It  will  do 
good  to  neither.  Gentle  Mrs.  Weston  thinks  that 
they  will  both  be  benefited.  They  will  read 
together.  Emma  means  it.  Says  Mr.  Knightley, 

"  Emma  has  been  meaning  to  read  more  ever  since  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  lists  of  her 
drawing  up,  at  various  times,  of  books  that  she  meant  to  read 
regularly  through — and  very  good  lists  they  were — very  well 
chosen,  and  very  neatly  arranged — sometimes  alphabetically, 
and  sometimes  by  some  other  rule.  The  list  she  drew  up 
when  only  fourteen,  I  remembered  thinking,  did  her  judg- 
ment so  much  credit,  that  I  preserved  it  some  time ;  and  I 
dare  say  she  may  have  made  out  a  very  good  list  now.  But 
I  have  done  with  expecting  any  course  of  steady  reading  from 
Emma.  She  will  never  submit  to  anything  requiring 
industry  and  patience,  and  a  subjection  of  the  fancy  to  the 
understanding.  When  Miss  Taylor  failed  to  stimulate,  I 
may  safely  affirm  that  Harriet  Smith  will  do  nothing. 
You  never  could  persuade  her  to  read  half  so  much  as  you 
wished.  You  know  you  could  not." 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  smiling,  "that  I 
thought  so  then ;  but  since  wo  have  parted,  I  can  never 
remember  Emma's  omitting  to  do  anything  I  wished." 

"  There  is  hardly  any  desiring  to  refresh  such  a  memory  as 
that,"  said  Mr.  Knightley,  feelingly;  and  fora  moment  or 
two  he  had  done.  "  But  I,"  he  soon  added,  "  who  have 
had  no  such  charm  thrown  over  my  senses,  must  still  see, 
hear,  and  remember.  Emma  is  spoiled  by  being  the  cleverest 
of  her  family.  At  ten  years  old  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  able  to  answer  questions  which  puzzled  her  sister  at 


seventeen.  She  was  always  quick  and  assured :  Isabella  slow 
and  diffident.  And  ever  since  she  was  twelve,  Emma  has 
been  mistress  of  the  house  and  of  you  all.  In  her  mother 
she  lost  the  only  person  able  to  cope  with  her.  She  inherits 
her  mother's  talents,  and  must  have  been  under  subjection  to 
her." 

' '  I  should  have  been  sorry,  Mr.  Knightley,  to  be  dependent 
on  your  recommendation,  had  I  quitted  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
family  and  wanted  another  situation ;  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  spoken  a  good  word  for  me  to  anybody.  I  am 
sure  you  always  thought  me  unfit  for  the  office  I  held." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  smiling.  "You  are  better  placed  here; 
very  fit  for  a  wife,  but  not  at  all  for  a  governess.  But  you 
•were  preparing  yourself  to  be  an  excellent  wife  all  the  time 
you  were  at  Hartfield.  You  might  not  give  Emma  such  a 
complete  education  as  your  powers  would  seem  to  promise ; 
but  you  were  receiving  a  very  good  education  from  her,  on 
the  very  material  matrimonial  point  of  submitting  your  own 
will,  and  doing  as  you  were  bid ;  and  if  Weston  had  asked 
me  to  recommend  him  a  wife,  I  should  certainly  have  named 
Miss  Taylor." 

"  Thank  you.  There  will  be  very  little  merit  in  making  a 
good  wife  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Weston." 

"  Why,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather 
thrown  away,  and  that  with  every  disposition  to  bear  there 
will  be  nothing  to  be  borne.  We  will  not  despair,  however. 
Weston  may  grow  cross  from  the  wantonness  of  comfort,  or 
his  son  may  plague  him." 

"  I  hope  not  that.  It  is  not  likely.  No,  Mr.  Knightley, 
do  not  foretell  vexation  from  that  quarter." 

"Not  I,  indeed.  I  only  name  possibilities.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  Emma's  genius  for  foretelling  and  guessing.  I 
hope,  with  all  my  heart,  the  young  man  may  be  a  Weston  in 
merit,  and  a  Churchill  in  fortune." 

Mr.  Elton,  small  and  selfish,  aims  at  the  rich  Miss 
Woodhouse,  who  believes  herself  to  be  encouraging 
his  inclination  for  Harriet  Smith  ;  while  he,  with  his 
own  weakness  of  self-satisfaction,  believes  her  to  be 
encouraging  his  attention  to  herself.  This  brings 
Emma  to  humiliation ;  but  she  proceeds  to  new 
schemes,  and  has  faith  still  in  her  clever  manage- 
ment. Old  Mrs.  Bates  has  a  granddaughter,  Jane 
Fairfax,  orphan  child  of  her  youngest  daughter. 
Miss  Bates,  who  lives  with  her  mother,  and  has  a 
delightful  incoherency  of  thought,  worships  her  niece ; 
but  Jane  Fairfax,  when  she  comes  to  Highbury,  has 
a  secret  to  keep,  and  this  causes  reserve  of  manner 
that  slightly  repels  Emma.  Mr.  Weston's  former 
marriage  had  been  with  a  Miss  Churchill,  of  a  great 
Yorkshire  family,  who  died  three  years  after  mar- 
riage, leaving  him  a  son,  Frank,  who  was  adopted  by 
his  mother's  family,  and  took  the  family  name.  This 
was  the  Frank  Churchill,  light-hearted  and  thoughtless, 
to  whom  Jane  Fairfax  had  become  privately  engaged. 
He  came  to  Highbury,  and  flirted  at  random  to  diver' 
attention  from  the  fact  that  Jane  Fairfax  was  the  objec 
of  his  visit.  Emma  schemed  again  for  Harriet ;  foi 
a  time  thought  she  was  in  love  with  Frank  Churchill 
herself;  well-meaning,  and  always  wise  in  her  own 
esteem,  she  did  not  suspect  that  she  was  being  played 
with,  until  that  truth  suddenly  came  out.  When  her 
pupil,  become  apt  at  last,  believed  that  Mr.  Knight- 
ley's  endeavours  to  console  her  under  slight,  and  bring 
her  back  to  the  side  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Martin,  were 
particular  attentions,  and  returned  Emma's  lessons 
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upon  her  in  an  unexpected  manner,  the  cup  of  Emma's 
humiliation  was  full;  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  led 
to  discover  how  essential  to  her  peace  it  was  that  she 
should  be  first  in  Mr.  Knightley's  affection.  The 
lesson  of  frank  sincerity  and  the  fidelity  of  each  in 
working  out  the  problems  of  his  own  life  without 
endeavouring  to  shape  his  neighbour's  life  to  his  own 
pattern  having  been  thoroughly  delivered,  Emma 
finds  her  happiness  with  Mr.  Knightley,  Jane  hers 
with  Frank  Churchill,  and  Harriet  hers  with  Mr. 
Martin. 

When  Mr.  "Woodhouse  welcomed  to  his  house  his 
married  daughter  Isabella,  with  her  husband,  a 
London  lawyer,  who  was  Mr.  Knightley's  brother ; 
while  the  two  brothers  talked  together,  father  and 
daughter  were  happy  in  their  own  way  : 

"My  poor  dear  Isabella!"  said  he,  fondly  taking 
her  hand,  and  interrupting  for  a  few  moments  her 
busy  labours  for  some  one  of  her  five  children,  "  how 
long  it  is,  how  terribly  long  since  you  were  here  ! 
And  how  tired  you  must  be  after  your  jouraey  ! 
You  must  go  to  bed  early,  my  dear;  and  I  recom- 
mend a  little  gruel  to  you  before  you  go.  You  and 
I  will  have  a  nice  basin  of  gruel  together.  My  dear 
Emma,  suppose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel." 

In  such  humorous  touches  the  unity  of  the  whole 
plan  is  delightfully  preserved.  There  are  many  ways 
of  saying  to  the  world,  or  to  one's  friends,  with  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  "•  Sifppose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel." 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  twenty-two  years  younger 
than  Wordsworth  ;  he  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  in  1792,  and  was  drowned  when  a  month 


PERCY  BTSSHE  SHELLEY.     (After  a  Drawing  ly  Miss  On-an.)1 

under  the  age  of  thirty,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822. 
John  Keats  had  died  of  consumption  nearly  a  year 

1  Tbis  drawing  has  been  reproduced  in  lithograph  by  Sir  Percy 
Shelley.  A  copy  of  it  is  also  given  in  Mr.  Harry  Buxton  Formau's 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  a  handsome  Library  Edition  in  eight 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose,  the  best  edition  of  Shelley  in  existence. 


and  a  half  earlier,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1821, 
Avhen  he  was  but  four  months  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-five.2 

Shelley  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  lie  pub- 
lished 

THE    REVOLT    OF    ISLAM. 

It  was  written  in  1817,  Avhen  he  was  living  cb 
Mario w,  on  the  Thames,  five  miles  from  Maiden-] 
head,  and  published  at  the  end  of  the  year,  dated 
1818  on  the  title-page.  The  title  first  designed  by 
Shelley  was  "  LAON  AND  CYTIINA  ;  or,  the  Revolution 
of  the  Golden  City  :  a  Vision  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  the  Stanza  of  Spenser."  Islam  pro- 
vides only  surroundings  of  romance.  It  stands  for 
humanity ;  and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  is  Shelley's 
painting  of  the  pure  ideal  that  was  before  the  best 
of  the  minds  active  in  producing  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. As  Shelley  himself  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  his 
poem  :  "  There  is  a  reflux  in  the  tide  of  human  things 
which  bears  the  shipwrecked  hopes  of  man  into  a 
secure  haven  after  the  storms  are  past.  Metliinks 
those  who  now  live  have  survived  an  age  of  despair. 
The  French  Revolution  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling 
among  civilised  mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  of 
correspondence  between  the  knowledge  existing  in 
society  and  the  improvement  or  gradual  abolition  of 
political  institutions.  The  year  1788  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises  pro- 
duced by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected 
with  that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most 
generous  and  amiable  natures  were  those  which  par- 
ticipated the  most  extensively  in  those  sympathies. 
But  such  a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected 
as  it  was  impossible  to  realise.  If  the  Revolution 
had  been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  the  misrule 
and  superstition  would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our 
abhorrence,  as  fetters  which  the  captive  can  unlock 
with  the  slightest  motion  of  his  fingers,  and  which 
do  not  eat  with  poisonous  rust  into  the  soul.  The 
revulsion  occasioned  by  the  atrocities  of  the  de- 
magogues and  the  re-establishment  of  successive 
tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  civilised  world."  Shelley's 
poetry  reverts  to  the  purest  revolutionary  ideals, 
blended  with  the  scepticism  and  the  wilful  defiance  of 
convention  that  had  been  born  of  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  deepest  truths  and  principles  of  life,  blended  as 
they  had  come  to  be  with  human  weakness  and  error, 
by  mere  force  of  an  unreasoning  authority.  The  reflux 
in  the  tide  of  human  things  which  Shelley  believed  to 
have  set  in,  and  which  was  to  bear  the  shipwrecked 
hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  had  really  set  in, 
its  real  character  being  then  observed  by  few ;  for  it 
came  with  the  then  neglected  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth  never  bated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but 
aimed  to  the  last  as  high  as  Shelley  ;  and  he  took 
the  only  road  that  could  lead  to  final  attainment. 
The  vivid  play  of  Shelley's  imagination  showed 
through  all  mists  the  glory  of  his  high  ideal,  but 

2  For  a  sketch  of  Shelley's  life,  and  for  some  of  his  Lyrics,  see  in 
this  Library,  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  446 — W9.  There  is 
au  account  of  John  Keats  in  the  same  volume,  pages  449-453. 
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it  was  still  the  cloud  glory  of  the  sunset  in  "The 
Excursion,"  with  which  Wordsworth  makes  the 
Solitary  compare  his  first  hopes, 

Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  niid  earth 
Dazzling  the  soul. 

Thus  Shelley  begins  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam  "  :— 

When  the  last  hope  of  trampled  France  had  failed 

Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory, 

From  visions  of  despair  I  rose,  and  sealed 

The  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory, 

Whose  eaverned  base  with  the  vext  surge  was  hoary ; 

And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and  waken 

Each  cloud,  and  every  wave  : — but  transitory 

The  calm  :  for  sudden,  the  firm  earth  was  shaken, 

As  if  by  the  last  wreck  its  frame  were  overtaken. 

Storm  raged,  but  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm 
one  spot  of  clear  blue  deepened  in  serenity,  and 
presently  there  he  saw  "  an  eagle  and  a  serpent 
wreathed  in  tight."  He  watched  the  portentous 
battle  until 

Lifeless,  stark,  and  rent, 
Hung  high  that  mighty  serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent, 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  eagle  past 
Heavily  borae  away  on  the  exhausted  blast. 

The  tempest  fled  with  it,  The  poet  wound  down 
the  steep  path  to  the  shore.  There  sat  a  woman 
beautiful  as  morning,  a  small  boat  waiting  by  the 
sea-mark.  In  every  tone  of  her  voice  were  pity  and 
love,  and  the  wounded  serpent  lay  in  her  embrace. 

Then  she  rose,  and  smiled  on  me  with  eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  fair, 
While  yet  the  daylight  lingereth  in  the  skies 
Which  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red  air, 
And  said  :  "To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  theo  here  from  sleep  : 
This  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost  dare 
With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to  keep." 

Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone, 
Yet  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
I  wept.     "Shall  this  fair  woman  all  alone, 
Over  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go  ? 
His  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
How  soon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey  '•i  " — 
,     Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide  'gan  to  flow, 
And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon's  shade  did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  sail 

But  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moonstone, 

Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail, 

To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 

To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 

With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea ;  and  now 

We  are  embarked,  the  mountains  hang  and  frown 

Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 

A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  go. 


And  as  we  sailed,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
As  makes  the  slumberer's  check  with  wonder  pale; 
'Twas  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream, 
Wide  ocean  rolled,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
Her  looks  on  mine  ;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 
And  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air  eloquent. 

"  Speak  not  to  me,  but  hear  !  much  shalt  thou  learn, 

Much  must  remain  unthought,  and  more  untold, 

In  the  dark  Future's  ever-flowing  urn  : 

Know  then,  that  from  the  depth  of  ages  old, 

Two  powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold. 

Ruling  the  world  with  a  divided  lot. 

Immortal,  all  pervading,  mauifold, 

Twin  Genii— equal  Gods — when  life  and  thought 

Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential  Nought- 

' '  The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  alone, 

Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos  :  Lo !  afar 

O'er  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors  shone, 

Sprung  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar : 

A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 

Mingling  their  beams  in  combat— as  he  stood, 

All  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mutual  war, 

In  dreadful  sympathy — when  to  the  flood 

That  fair  Star  fell,  he  turned  and  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

"  Thus  evil  triumphed,  and  the  Spirit  of  evil, 
One  power  of  many  shapes  which  none  may  know, 
One  Shape  of  many  names ;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
For  the  new  race  of  man  weot  to  and  fro, 
Famished  and  homeless,  loathed  and  loathing,  wild, 
And  hating  good — for  his  immortal  foe, 
He  changed  from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and  mild, 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled. 

"  The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things, 

Was  Evil's  breath  and  life  :  this  made  him  strong 

To  soar  aloft  with  overshadowing  wings ; 

And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 

The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 

Cursed,  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past ;  for  none 

Knew  good  from  evil,  tho'  their  names  were  hung 

In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan, 

As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did 


"  The  fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion  ;  Death,  Decay, 
Earthquake  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and  Madness  pale, 
Winged  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal  gale  ; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head  ; 
And,  without  whom  all  these  might  nought  avail, 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyranny,  who  spread 
Those  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 

In  air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language  dwell; 

And  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to  graves, 

In  all  resorts  of  men — invisible  ; 

But  when,  in  ebon  mirror,  Nightmare  fell 
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To  tyrant  or  impostor,  bids  them  rise, 
1 '.luck-winged  demon  forms — whom,  from  the  hell, 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies, 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  ministries. 

"  In  the  world's  youth  his  empire  was  as  firm 

As  its  foundations — soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 

Tlio'  in  the  likeness  of  a  loathsome  worm, 

Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless  flood, 

"Which  shrank  and  fled ;  and  with  that  fiend  of  blood 

Renewed  the  doubtful  war — thrones  then  first  shook, 

And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude, 

In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to  look, 

And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine  forsook. 

"  Then  Greece  arose,  and  to  its  bards  and  sages, 

In  dream,  the  golden-pinioned  Genii  came, 

Even  where  they  slept  amid  the  night  of  ages, 

Steeping  their  hearts  in  the  divinest  flame, 

Which  thy  breath  kindled,  Power  of  holiest  name ! 

And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness  gave 

New  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sun-like  fame 

Upon  the  combat  shone— a  light  to  save, 

Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  shadowy  grave. 

"  Such  is  this  conflict — when  mankind  doth  strive 
With  its  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  blood, 
Or  when  free  thoughts  like  lightnings  are  alive ; 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitude 
Justice  and  truth  with  custom's  hydra  brood 
Wage  silent  war ; — when  priests  and  kings  dissemble 
In  smiles  or  frowns  their  fierce  disquietude 
When  round  pure  hearts,  a  host  of  hopes  assemble, 
The   Snake   and    Eagle    meet— the    world's    foundations 
tremble ! " 

Of  herself  the  woman,  who  loves  all  things  with 
intense  devotion,  tells — 

"  When  first  the  living  blood  thro'  all  these  veins 
Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  France  sprang  forth 
And  seized,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous  chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  my  cottage  hearth  ; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladness, 
Shrieked,  till  they  caught  immeasurable  mirth — 
And  laughed  in  light  and  music  :   soon,  sweet  madness 
Was  poured  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilling  sadness. 

"  Deep  slumber  fell  on  me  : — my  dreams  were  fire, 
Soft  and  delightful  thoughts  did  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain ;  and  strange  desire, 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  cover, 
Which  past ;  and  calm,  and  darkness,  sweeter  far 
Came — then  I  loved  !  but  not  a  human  lover ! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 
Shone  thro'  the  woodbine  wreaths  which  round  my  case- 
ment were. 

"  'Twas  like  an  eye  which  seemed  to  simile  on  me. 
I  watched,  till  by  the  sun  made  pale,  it  sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea ; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit  drank, 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world  now  shrank 
Into  one  thought — one  image — yes,  for  ever  ! 
Even  like  the  dayspring,  poured  on  vapours  dank, 


The  beams  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot  and  quiver 

Thro'  my  benighted  mind — and  were  extinguished  never." 

Then  the  love  of  the  Morning  Star  was  with  her  ; 
a  spirit  loved  the  mortal  maiden. 

"  In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers, 

When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 

Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 

When  thought  revisits  them  : — know  thou  alone, 

That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 

I  was  awakened  by  a  shriek  of  woe  ; 

And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown, 

By  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  Star  did  glow 

Before  my  steps — the  snake  then  met  his  mortal  foe.** 

"  Thou  fearest  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy  heart  ?  " 
"  Fear  it ! "  she  said,  with  brief  and  passionate  cry, 
And  spake  no  more  :  that  silence  made  me  start — 
I  looked,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly, 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky, 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away  ; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  the  still  waters,  these  we  did  approach  alway. 

And  swift  and  swifter  grew  the  vessel's  motion, 
So  that  a  dizzy  trance  fell  on  my  brain — 
Wild  music  woke  me  :  we  had  past  the  ocean 
Which  girds  the  pole,  Nature's  remotest  reign — 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain, 
Of  waters,  azure  with  the  noon-tide  day. 
Ethereal  mountains  shone  around — a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 

The  wingless  boat  paused  at  an  ivory  stair,  and 
the  poet  passed  with  that  woman  into  a  vast  hall 
where  sat  a  mighty  senate  of  the  departed  great. 

One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throne, 
Reared  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame, 
Distinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  on 
Their  own  deep  fire — soon  as  the  woman  came 
Into  that  hall,  she  shrieked  the  spirit's  name 
And  fell ;  and  vanished  slowly  from  the  sight. 
Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame, 
Which  gathering,  filled  that  dome  of  woven  light, 
Blotting  its  sphered  stars  with  supernatural  night. 

Then  first,  two  glittering  lights  were  seen  to  glide 

In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor, 

Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 

Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore, 

They  round  each  other  rolled,  dilating  more 

And  more — then  rose,  commingling  into  one, 

One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging  o'er 

A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 

Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  crystalline  throne. 

The  cloud  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven ;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may  frame, 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  rose-like  and  warm 
Flowed  forth,  and  did  with  softest  light  inform 
The  shadowy  doom,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  those  assembled  shapes— with  clinging  charm 
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Sinking;  upon  their  hearts  and  mine.     lie  sale 
Majestic,  yet  most  mild — calm,  yet  compassionate. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  fuintness  threw 

Over  my  brow — a  hand  supported  me, 

"Whose  touch  was  magic  strength  :  an  eye  of  blue 

Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly  ; 

And  a  voice  said — "  Thou  must  a  listener  be 

This  day — two  mighty  spirits  now  return, 

Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea, 

They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  immortal  urn  ; 

A  tale  of  human  power — despair  not — list  and  learn  !" 

Then  Laon  tells  from  the  throne  the  story  of  his 
labour  to  redeem  his  race.  Born  by  the  sea  in 
Argolis,  a  land  oppressed  by  tyrants,  he  wandered 
among  ruins  of  the  past,  and  yearned  for  the  recovery 
of  virtues  passed  away. 

Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  become  ! 

Aye,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  they 

Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  scattered  dome' 

Have  stamped  the  sign  of  power — I  felt  the  sway 

Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  away 

My  floating  thoughts— my  heart  beat  loud  and  fast — 

Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the  ray 

Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward  past 

Beneath  truth's  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  cast. 

It  shall  be  thus  no  more  !  too  long,  too  long, 

Sons  of  the  glorious  dead  !  have  ye  lain  bound 

In  darkness  and  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong, 

Justice  and  Truth  their  winged  child  have  found — 

Awake  !  arise  !  until  the  mighty  sound 

Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 

The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 

Hide  the  last  altar's  unregarded  dust, 

Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betrayed  your  impious  trust. 

It  must  be  so — I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill, 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  ;  it  must,  it  will — 
It  may  not  be  restrained  ! — and  who  shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  steadfast  still, 
But  Laon  ?  on  Freedom's  desert  land 

A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the   leagued  storms  with- 
stand ! 

In  the  first  conception  of  the  poem  Laon  and 
Cythna  were  brother  and  sister,  but  the  line  "  I  had 
a  little  sister  whose  fair  eyes  "  was  altered  before  pub- 
lication into  the  first  line  of  the  following  passage  : — 

An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
•  Were  loadstars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth  ;  nor  did  I  prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child  :  so  when  sad  hours  were  come, 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me, 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 

What  wert  thou  then  ?     A  child  most  infantine, 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 


In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine  ; 
Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage, 
When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  fancies,  would  engage 
To  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 
With    passion    o'er  their  depths   its   fleeting  light    had 
wrought. 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew, 
Which  wanders  thro'  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue, 
To  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seem 
Beside  mo,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  waves  of  life's  dark 
stream. 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 

A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fair  ; 

Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy, 

All  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and  despair 

Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and  bare, 

But  which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 

Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care, 

Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left, 

Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was  cleft. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 

To  love  in  human  life — this  playmate  sweet, 

This  child  of  twelve  years  old — so  she  was  made 

My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 

Wandered  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean  meet, 

Beyond  the  aerial  mountains  whose  vast  cells 

The  unreposing  billows  ever  beat, 

Thro'  forest  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells, 

Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  emerald  wells. 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine  :  she  followed  where  I  went, 
Thro'  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  land, 
It  had  no  waste  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  monument 
Vital  with  mind :  then  Cythna  by  my  side 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide, 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 

And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 

For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  too  were  ne'er 

Parted,  but  when  brief  sleep  divided  us  ; 

And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 

Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 

For  her  sooth  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slept, 

And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there, 

While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o'er  her  swept, 

Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smil'd  and  wept. 

And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams  was  heard 

Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon :  — suddenly 

She  would  arise,  and,  like  the  secret  bird 

Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 

With  her  sweet  accents — a  wild  melody  ! 

Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Freedom,  strong 

The  source  of  passion  whence  they  rose,  to  be ; 
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Triumphant  strains,  which  like  a  spirit's  tongue, 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory  sung. 

Her  white  arms  lifted  thro'  the  shadowy  stream 

Of  her  loose  hair — oh,  excellently  great 

Si-riiicd  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  theme 

Of  those  impassioned  songs,  when  Cythna  sate 

Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  create 

After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating, 

Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 

From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 

Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  utmost  spring. 

For,  before  Cythna  loved  it,  had  my  song 

Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  universe, 

A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 

Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  disperse 

The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 

Which  clings  upon  mankind  : — all  things  became 

Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse, 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  the  planets,  life  and  fame 

And  fate,  or  whate'er  else  binds  the  world's  wondrous  frame. 

And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away  : 
Hers  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endowed 
"With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flowed 
In  poesy ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face, 
Pallid  with  feeling  which  intensely  glowed 
Within,  was  turned  on  mine  with  speechless  grace, 
Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had  learned  to 
trace. 

Cythna,  too,  mourned  the  servitude  of  man. 

And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child, 

Even  as  these  thoughts  flushed  o'er  her. — "  Cythna  sweet, 

Well  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconciled ; 

Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 

Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 

Domestic  peace ;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 

In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat, 

This  slavery  must  be  broken  " — as  I  spake, 

From  Cythna's  eyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 

She  replied  earnestly : — "  It  shall  be  mine, 

This  task,  mine,  Laon  ! — thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 

Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine, 

If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 

To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain, 

When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around 

The  Golden  City."    Then  the  child  did  strain 

My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 

Her  arm  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  she  found. 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not.    "  Wherefore  dost  thou  smile 

At  what  I  say  ?     Laon,  I  am  not  weak, 

And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  the  while, 

With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 

Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 

Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.     I  had  thou- In 

It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 

To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 

And  thee,  0  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmur  not. 

"  Whence  came  I,  what  I  am?  thou,  Laon,  knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be  ; 


Methinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  bestowest, 

Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee, 

So  to  become  most  good,  and  great,  and  free. 

Yet  far  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 

In  towers  and  huts  are  m;iny  like  to  me, 

Who,  could  they  sue  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such  lore 

As  I  have  learnt  from  thee,  like  me  would  fear  no  mora 

"  Think' st  thou  that  I  shall  speak  unskilfully, 

And  none  will  heed  me  ?     I  remember  now 

How  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doomed  to  die 

Was  saved  because  in  accents  sweet  and  low 

He  sung  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago, 

As  he  was  led  to  death.     All  shall  relent 

Who  hear  me — tears  as  mine  have  flowed,  shall  flow, 

Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such  intent 

As  renovates  the  world ;  a  will  omnipotent ! 

"  Yes,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palaces, 

Thro'  Penury's  roofless  huts  and  squalid  cells 

Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjectness 

Woman  with  some  vile  slave  her  tyrant  dwells, 

There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 

Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  pour 

For  the  despairing,   from  the  crystal  wells 

Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore, 

And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once  more. 

"  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? 

Chain  one  who  lives  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 

To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave  ! 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 

Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

To  trample  their  oppressors  ?     In  their  home 

Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  Curse  would  wear 

The  shape  of  woman — hoary  Crime  would  come 

Behind,  and  Fraud  rebuild  Religion's  tottering  dome." 

The  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  poem  run 
through  the  boldest  shapings  of  the  fancy  that  repre- 
sent the  struggle  of  Laon  with  the  cruelty  and 
wrong  of  men,  and  the  heroic  toil  of  Cythna  for 
redemption  of  her  sisterhood.  It  is  the  spiritual 
struggle  of  the  French  Revolution  at  its  best, 
clothed  in  shapes  and  incidents  of  romance.  Much 
seems  to  be  attained.  There  is  an  Altar  of  the 
Federation  raised  : 

The  dawn  flowed  forth,  and  from  its  purple  fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail ; 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  City,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went  : — it  was  a  .sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  morning, 

The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host, 

To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 

Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost, 

While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 

In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue  sky, 

The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold  almost 

With  human  joy  made  mute  society, 

Its  witnesses  with  men  v/ho  must  hereafter  be. 
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To  see  like  sonic  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 

The  Altur  of  the  Federation  rear 

Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 

Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there, 

Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrisc  makes  appear 

Strange  clouds  in  the  cast ;  a  marble  pyramid 

Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 

The  light  of  genius;  its  still  shadow  hid 

Far  ships  :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists  forbid  ! 

To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 

Around  the  base  of  that  groat  Altar  flow, 

As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 

Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 

As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 

To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 

Like  beams  thro'  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 

Falling  in  pauses  from  that  Altar  dim 

As  silver  sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial  hymn. 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that  morn 
Lethean  joy  !  so  that  all  those  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  outworn : 
Two  only  bosoms  with  their  own  life  trembled, 
And  mine  was  one, — and  we  had  both  dissembled ; 
So  with  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one 
Who  having  much  covets  yet  more  resembled, 
A  lost  and  dear  possession,  which  not  won, 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday  sun. 

At  that  great  Altar  Laoii  and  Cythna  met 
again.  Cythna — Laone — was  the  priestess  there,  and 
from  her  lips  came  the  song  of  triumph  in  Fraternity, 
Equality,  and  Liberty. 

"  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and  Heaven ! 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo !  thou  dost  re-ascend  the  human  heart, 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert, 
In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 

The  shade  of  thee  : — now,  millions  start 

To  feel  thy  lightnings  thro'  them  burning : 

Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 

Or  Sympathy  the  sad  tears  turning 

To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure, 

Descends  amidst  us  ; — Scorn,  and  Hate, 

Revenge  and  Selfishness  are  desolate — 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free  ! 

"  Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality  ! 
"Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  the  slaves  of  thee, 
The  Angels  of  thy  sway,  who  pour  around  thee 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought, 
And  from  the  Stars,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought, 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound  theo  : 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming,  thou  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  wide  land  which  is  thine  own, 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men  ! — 
Earth  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken, 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  clasp  thy  sacred  feet. 
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"  My  brethren,  we  are  free  !  the  plains  and  mountains, 
The  grey  sea-shore,  the  forests  and  the  fountains, 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers ; — man  and  woman, 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow ; 
For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  serencot  morrow, 
Whose  showers  are  pity's  gentle  tears, 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
Like  infants  without  hopes  or  fears', 
And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 
In  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion : 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which  upwards  on  a  pinion 
Borne,  swift  as  sunrise,  far  illumines  space, 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its  own  bright  embrace ! " 

But  soon  followed  the  cry — 

' '  They  come !  to  arms !  to  arms ! 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name !  to  arms  !  " 

It  is  in  romance  form  of  an  Oriental  tale,  the 
Alliance  upon  which  Wordsworth  had  cried  "  Pity 
and  shame  !  " — the  league  of  England  with  despotic 
powers  for  the  crushing  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Laon  and  Cythna,  hunted,  are  condemned  to  death 
by  fire.  Since  Cythna  faces  pestilence  and  famine 
upon  the  mountain,  an  unknown  hermit  seeks  the 
tyrant's  throne  and  offers  to  deliver  up  Laon  if 
Cythna  be  saved  : 

"  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 

A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 

Where,  tho'  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and  Truth 

Are  worshipped ;  from  a  glorious  Mother's  breast, 

Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 

Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woo, 

By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppressed, 

Turns  to  her  chainless  child  for  succour  now, 

It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wijdom's  fullest  flow. 

"  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gaze 

Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 

Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 

Of  sunrise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom ; 

An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 

Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made, 

Great  People  :  as  the  sands  shalt  thou  become ; 

Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn,  when  night  must  fade 

The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade. 

"  Yes,  in  the  desert  then  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.     Genius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven ;  myriads  assemble  there, 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear, 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes  :  the  boon  I  pray 
Is  this,— that  Cythna  shall  be  convoyed  there — 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name — America ! 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 

"  With  me  do  what  ye  will.     I  am  your  foe  !  " 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow, 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes — "  Where,  where 
Is  Laon  ?  haste  !  fly  !  drag  him  swiftly  here ! 
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"We  grant  thy  lx>on." — "  I  put  no  trust  in  ye, 

Swear  by  the  Power  ye  dread." — "  We  swear,  we  swear  !  " 

The  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  suddenly, 

And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  "  Lo  !  I  am  he  !  " 

The  promise  was  broken ;  together  Laon  and  Cytlma 
suffered  and  passed  into  their  paradise,  the  Temple 
of  the  Spirits. 


JOHN  KEATS. 
From  a  Portrait  by  his  friend  Severn. 

The  noble  fragment  of  Keats's 

HYPERION, 

written  towards  the  close  of  his  life  and  broken  off 
because  he  could  not  satisfy  his  own  ideal,  distinctly 
associates  the  hope  for  the  future  of  humanity  with 
that  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  beauty  which 
predominates  in  all  his  verse.  It  opens  with  the 
trouble  of  Saturn  at  his  fall,  and  the  fall  of  the  race 
of  the  Titans  before  the  new  race,  of  Gods.  Zeus 
now  usurps  his  throne  :  Hyperion  must  give  place 
to  Apollo. 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  valo 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 
Sat  grey-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 
Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 
1         Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass, 
"But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 
A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deaden'd  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 
Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went, 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd, 
And  slept  there  since.  Upon  the  sodden  ground 


His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  listening  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

Then,  a  Titan  Goddess  of  the  infant  world 
awakens  him  from  reverie.  He  laments  in  a  council 
of  the  dethroned  Titans  ; 

"  No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search, 

And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 

Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 

The  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 

Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison, 

Is  untremendous  might.     Yet  ye  are  here, 

O'erwhelm'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here  ! 

O  Titans,  shall  I  say  '  Arise ! ' — Ye  groan : 

Shall  I  say  '  Crouch  ! '— Y"c  groan.     What  can  I  then  ? 

O  Heaven  wide !     O  unseen  parent  dear ! 

What  can  I  ?     Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 

How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.     Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing  :  give  us  help  ! " 

The  answer  comes  in  a  voice  as  from  the  waters, 
and  enshrines  in  Keats's  "  Hyperion"  the  thought  of 
"  eternal  process  moving  on,"  ever  towards  a  shape 
of  higher  beauty. 

So  ended  Saturn  ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove, 
But  cogitation  in  its  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first  endeavouring  tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  far-foamed  sands. 
"  0  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes  !  who,  passion-stung, 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies ! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop  : 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give, 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fall  by  cause  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Saturn,  thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe  ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King, 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremac}', 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes, 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  truth. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powers, 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine  broil. 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.     The  ripe  hour  came, 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  >rery  hour,  our  parentage, 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  manifest  • 
Then  thou  first-born,  and  we,  the  giant-rac  . 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realms 
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Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain  ; 

O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 

And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 

That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Mark  well ! 

As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 

Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once  chiefs; 

And  as  we  show  bjyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 

In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful, 

In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship, 

And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 

80  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 

A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 

And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  wo  pass 

In  glory  that  old  Darkness  :  nor  are  wo 

Thereby  more  conquer' d  than  by  us  the  rule 

Of  shapeless  chaos.     Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 

Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed, 

And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself  ? 

Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves  ? 

Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 

Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 

To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  ? 

We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 

Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves, 

But  eagles  goldsn-fcathor'd,  who  do  tower 

Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 

In  right  thereof ;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 

That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might : 

Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 

Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 

Have  ye  behold  the  young  G-od  of  the  Seas, 

My  dispossessor  ?     Have  ye  seen  his  face  ? 

Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 

By  noble  winged  creatures  he  hath  made ! 

I  saw  him  on  the  calm  of  waters  S3ud, 

With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes, 

That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 

To  all  my  empire :  farewell  sad  I  took, 

And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 

Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 

Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 

Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm. " 


The  spirit  of  ancient  Greeoe  that  blended  in  these 
days  with  the  revived  energy  of  English  genius  in 
many  of  its  forms,  and  breathed  its  mythical  sense 
of  beauty  into  the  mind  of  Keats,  though  he  took 
his  knowledge  of  old  Greece  chiefly  at  seco ad-hand, 
breathed  vigour  into  the  verse  and  prose  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  Landor  was  a  man  of  rugged  power 
refined  by  Greek  scholarship  ;  a  republican  of  the 
Greek  type,  a  man  of  rare  genius  who  could  have 
lived  on  equal  terms  with  the  best  minds  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  who  added  to  our  literature  of  the  nine- 
'  teenth  century  a  note  in  which  the  depth  of  harmony 
has  yet  to  be  fully  recognised.  The  first  volume  ol 
his  "Imaginary  Conversations  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans"  appeared  in  1824.  This  is  part  of  a  Con- 
versation between  Solon  and  Pisistratus  : 

Pisistralus. 

Solon !  it  would  better  become  the  gravity  of  your  age 
the  dignity  of  your  character,  and  the  office  you  assume  as 
adviser,  to  address  me  with  decorous  and  liberal  moderation 
and  to  treat  me  as  you  find  me. 


Solon. 

So  small  a  choice  of  words  is  left  us,  whim  we  pass  out,  of 
Atticism  into  barbarism,  that  I  know  not  whether  you,  dis- 
inguished  as  you  are  both  for  the  abundance  and  tho  selection 
if  them,  would  call  yourself  in  preference  king  or  tyrant .  Tin: 
atter  is  usually  the  most  violent,  at  least  in  the  beginning ; 
,he  former  the  most  pernicious.  Tyrants,  like  ravens  an  1 
vultures,  are  solitary  :  they  either  are  swept  off,  or  languish 
and  pine  away,  and  leave  no  brood  in  their  places.  Kings,  as 

he  origin  of  them  is  amid  the  swamps  and  wildernesses,  tak1: 
deeper  root,  and  germinate  more  broadly  in  the  loose  and 
jutrosccnt  soil,  and  propagate  their  likenesses  for  several 

enerations  ;  a  brood  which  (such  is  the  power  of  habitude) 
does  not  seem  monstrous,  even  to  those  whose  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  it  swallows  up  every  day,  and  whoso  children  it  con- 
sumes in  its  freaks  and  festivals.  I  am  ignorant  under  what 
number  of  them,  at  the  present  day,  mankind  in  various 

ountries  lies  prostrate  ;  just  as  ignorant  as  I  am  how  many 
are  the  deserts  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  the  eddies  and 
whirlpools  of  the  sea;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
stated  that,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  there  may  be  a  dozen,  greater 
or  less.  Europe  has  never  been  amazed  at  such  a  portent, 

ither  in  tho  most  corrupted  or  the  most  uncivilised  of  her 
nations,  as  a  hereditary  chief  in  possession  of  absolute  power. 

Pi.sistratus. 
The  first  despots  were  tyrannical  and  cruel. 

Solon. 

And  so  the  last  will  be.  This  is  wanting,  on  some  occasions, 
to  arouse  a  people  from  the  lethargy  of  servitude  ;  and  there- 
fore I  would  rather  see  tho  cruellest  usurper  than  the  mildest 
king.  Under  him  men  lose  the  dignity  of  their  nature  : 
under  the  other  they  recover  it. 

Pisistratut. 

Hereditary  kings,  too,  have  been  dethroned. 

Solon. 

Certainly  :  for,  besotted  as  those  must  be  who  have  endured 
them,  some  subject  at  last  hath  had  the  hardihood  and  spirit 
to  kick  that  fellow  in  the  face  and  trample  on  him,  who 
insists  that  the  shoe  must  fit  him  because  it  fitted  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  that,  if  his  foot  will  not  enter,  he  will 
pare  and  rasp  it. 

Pisistratus. 

The  worst  of  wickedness  is  that  of  bearing  hard  on  the 
unfortunate,  and  near  it  is  that  of  running  down  the 
fortunate ;  yet  these  are  the  two  commonest  occupations  of 
mankind.  We  are  despised  if  we  are  helpless :  we  are  teased 
by  petulance  and  tormented  by  reprehension  if  we  are  strong. 
One  tribe  of  barbarians  would  drag  us  into  their  own  dry 
deserts,  and  strip  us  to  the  skin  ;  another  would  pierce  us 
with  arrows  for  being  naked.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Solon. 

Simpler  men  run  into  no  such  perplexities.  Your  great 
wisdom,  0  Pisistratus,  will  enable  you  in  some  measure  to 
defend  your  conduct ;  but  your  heart  is  the  more  vulnerable 
from  its  very  greatness. 

Pisistratus. 

I  intend  to  exert  the  authority  that  is  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  people,  in  the  maintenance  of  your  laws,  knowing  no 
better. 

Solon. 

Better  there  may  be,  but  you  wilt  render  worse  necessary ; 
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and  would  you  have  it  said  hereafter  by  those  who  read  them, 
"  Pisistratus  was  less  wise  than  Solon  1-" 

Pisistratus. 

It  must  be  said ;  for  none  among  men  hath  enjoyed  so  high 
a  character  as  you,  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 

Solon. 

Either  you  lie  now,  Pisistratus,  or  you  liel  when  you 
abolished  my  institutions. 

Pisistratus. 
They  exist,  and  shall  exist,  I  swear  to  you. 

Solon. 

Yes,  they  exist  like  the  letters  in  a  burnt  paper,  which  are 
looked  down  on  from  curiosity,  and  j  ust  legible,  while  the 
last  of  the  consuming  fire  is  remaining,  but  thoy  crumble  at  a 
touch,  and  indeed  fly  before  it,  weightless  and  incoherent. 

Do  you  desire,  Pisistratus,  that  your  family  shall  inherit 
your  anxieties  ?  If  you  really  feel  none  yourself,  which  you 
never  will  persuade  me,  nor  (I  think)  attempt  it,  still  you  may 
be  much  happier,  much  more  secure  and  tranquil,  by  ceasing 
to  possess  what  you  have  acquired  of  late,  provided  you  ceaso 
early  ;  for  long  possession  of  any  property  makes  us  anxious 
to  retain  it,  and  insensible,  if  not  to  the  cares  it  brings  with 
it,  at  least  to  the  real  cause  of  them.  Tyrants  will  never  be 
persuaded  that  their  alarms  and  sorrows,  their  perplexity  and 
melancholy,  are  the  product  of  tyranny  :  they  will  not  attri- 
bute a  tittle  of  them  to  their  own  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
but  look  for  it  all  in  another's.  They  would  move  everything 
and  be  moved  by  nothing  ;  and  yet  lighter  things  move  them 
than  any  other  particle  of  mankind. 

Pisistratus. 
You  are  talking,  Solon,  of  mere  fools. 

Solon, 

The  worst  of  fools,  Pisistratus,  are  those  who  once  had 
wisdom.  Not  to  possess  what  is  good  is  a  misfortune ;  to 
throw  it  away  is  a  folly  ;  but  to  change  what  we  know  hath 
served  us,  and  would  serve  us  still,  for  what  never  has  and 
never  can,  for  what  on  the  contrary  hath  always  been  per- 
nicious to  the  holder,  is  the  action  of  an  incorrigible  idiot. 
Observations  on  arbitrary  power  can  never  be  made  usefully 
to  its  possessors.  There  is  not  a  foot-page  among  them  at 
the  bath  whose  converse  on  this  subject  is  not  more  reasonable 
than  mine  would  be.  I  could  adduce  no  argument  which  he 
would  not  controvert,  by  the  magical  words  "  practical  things  " 
and  "present  times":  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  would  overset 
all  that  my  meditations  have  taught  me  in  half  a  century  of 
laborious  inquiry  and  intense  thought.  "  These  are  theories," 
he  would  tell  his  master,  "  fit  for  Attica  before  the  olive  was 
sown  among  us.  Old  men  must  always  have  their  way.  Will 
their  own  grey  beards  never  teach  them  that  time  changes 
things  ?  " 

One  fortune  hath  ever  befallen  those  whom  the  indignant 
gods  have  cursed  with  despotical  power  ;  to  feed  upon  false- 
hood, to  loath  and  sicken  at  truth,  to  avoid  the  friendly,  to 
discard  the  wise,  to  suspect  the  honest,  and  to  abominate  the 
.  brave.  Like  grubs  in  rotten  kernels,  they  coil  up  for  safety 
in  dark  hollowness,  and  see  nothing  but  death  in  bursting 
from  it.  Although  they  place  violence  in  the  highest  rank  of 
dignities  and  virtues,  and  draw  closely  round  their  bodies 
those  whose  valour,  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities, 
should  animate  the  state,  yet  they  associate  the  most  inti- 
mately with  singers,  with  buffoons,  with  tellers  of  tales,  with 
prodigies  of  eating  and  drinking,  with  mountebanks,  with 


diviners.  These  captivate  and  enthrall  their  enfeebled  and 
abject  spirits  ;  and  the  first  cry  that  rouses  them  from  their 
torpor  is  the  cry  that  demands  their  blood.  Then  would  it 
appear  by  their  countenances,  that  all  they  had  scattered 
among  thousands,  had  come  secretly  back  again  to  its  vast 
repository,  and  was  issuing  forth  from  every  limb  and  feature, 
from  every  pore,  from  every  hair  upon  their  heads. 

What  is  man  at  last,  O  Pisistratus,  when  he  is  all  he  hath 
ever  wished  to  be  !  the  fortunate,  the  powerful,  the  supreme  ! 
Life  in  its  fairest  form  (such  he  considers  it)  comes  only  to 
flatter  and  deceive  him.  Disappointments  take  their  turn, 
and  harass  him ;  weakness  and  maladies  cast  htm  do  wn ; 
pleasures  catch  him  again  when  he  rises  from  them,  to  mis- 
guide and  blind  and  carry  him  away ;  ambition  struggles 
with  those  pleasures,  and  only  in  struggling  with  them  seems 
to  be  his  friend ;  they  mar  one  another,  and  distract  him ; 
enemies  encompass  him ;  associates  desert  him  ;  rivalries 
thwart,  persecutions  hauut  him ;  another's  thoughts  molest 
and  injure  him;  his  own  do  worse  than  join  with  them: 
and  yet  he  shudders  and  shrinks  back  at  nothing  so  much 
as  the  creaking  of  that  door  by  which  alone  there  is  any 
escape. 

Pisistratus !  O  Pisistratus !  do  we  tire  out  the  patience  of 
mankind,  do  we  prey  upon  our  hearts,  for  this  ?  Does  Nature 
crave  it  ?  Does  Wisdom  dictate  it  ?  Can  Power  avert  it  ? 
Descend  then  from  a  precipice  it  is  difficult  to  stand,  it  is 
impossible  to  repose  on.  Take  the  arm  that  would  lead  you 
and  support  you  back,  and  restore  you  to  your  friends  and 
country.  He  who  places  himself  far  above  them  is  (any 
child  might  tell  you)  far  from  them.  What  on  earth  can  be 
imagined  so  horrible  and  disheartening  as  to  live  without 
ever  seeing  one  creature  of  the  same  species !  Being  a  tyrant 
•or  despot,  you  are  in  this  calamity.  Imprisonment  in  a  dun- 
geon could  not  reduce  you  to  it :  false  friends  have  done  that 
for  you  which  enemies  could  but  attempt.  If  such  is  the 
harvest  of  their  zeal,  when  they  are  unsated  and  alert,  what 
is  that  which  remains  to  be  gathered  in  by  you,  when  they 
are  full  and  weary  ?  Bitterness  ;  the  bitterness  of  infamy  ! 
And  how  will  you  quench  it  ?  By  swallowing  the  gall  of 
self-reproach ! 

Let  me  put  to  you  a  few  questions,  near  to  the  point : 
you  will  answer  them,  I  am  confident,  easily  and  affably. 

Pisistratus,  have  you  not  felt  yourself  the  happier,  when  in 
the  fulness  of  your  heart,  you  have  made  a  large  offering  to 
the  gods  ? 

Pisistratus, 

Solon,  I  am  not  impious  :  I  have  made  many  such  offerings 
to  them,  and  have  always  been  the  happier. 

Solon. 
Did  they  need  your  sacrifice  ? 

Pisistratus, 

They  need  nothing  from  us  mortals  ;  but  I  was  happy  in 
the  performance  of  what  I  had  boen  taught  is  my  duty. 

Solon. 

Piously,  virtuously,  and  reasonably  said,  my  friend.  The 
gods  did  not  indeed,  want  your  sacrifico  :  they,  who  give 
everything,  can  want  nothing.  The  Athenians  do  want  a 
sacrifice  from  you :  they  have  an  urgent  necessity  of  some- 
thing ;  the  necessity  of  that  very  thing  which  you  have  taken 
from  them,  and  which  can  cost  you  nothing  to  replace.  You 
have  always  been  happier,  you  confess,  in  giving  to  the  gods 
what  you  could  have  yourself  used  in  your  own  house :  believe 
me,  you  will  not  be  the  less  so  in  giving  back  to  your  fellow- 
citizens  what  you  have  taken  out  of  theirs  and  what  you  rery 
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well  know  they  will  seize  when  they  can,  together  with  your 
property  und  life.  You  have  been  taught,  you  tell  me,  that 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  is  a  duty  :  be  it  so  ;  but  who  taught  you 
it  ?  Was  it  a  wiser  man  than  you  or  I  'if  Or  was  it  at  a  time 
of  life  when  your  reason  was  more  mature  than  at  present,  or 
your  interests  better  understood  ?  No  good  man  ever  gave 
anything  without  being  the  more  happy  for  it,  unless  to  the 
undeserving,  nor  ever  took  anything  away  without  being  the 
less  so.  But  here  is  anxiety  and  suspicion,  a  fear  of  the  strong, 
a  subjection  to  the  weak;  here  is  fawning,  in  order  to  be 
fawned  on  again,  as  among  suckling  whelps  half  awake.  He 
alone  is  the  master  of  his  fellow-men  who  can  instruct  and 
improve  them ;  while  he  who  makes  the  people  another  thing 
from  what  it  was,  is  master  of  that  other  thing,  but  not  of 
the  people.  And  supposing  we  could  direct  the  city  exactly 
as  we  would,  is  our  greatness  to  be  founded  on  this  ?  A  ditcher 
may  do  greater  things  :  he  may  turn  a  torrent  (a  thing  even 
more  turbid  and  more  precipitate)  by  his  ditch.  A  sudden 
increase  of  power,  liko  a  sudden  increase  of  blood,  gives 
pleasure ;  but  the  new  excitement  being  once  gratified,  the 
pleasure  ceases. 

I  do  not  imagine  the  children  of  the  powerful  to  be  at  any 
time  more  contented  than  the  children  of  others,  although  I 
concede  that  the  powerful  themselves  may  be  for  some 
moments,  paying  however  very  dearly  for  those  moments, 
by  more  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Give  a  stranger,  who  has 
rendered  you  no  service,  four  talents  :  the  suddenness  of  the 
gift  surprises  and  delights  him.  Take  them  away  again, 
saying,  "  Excuse  me ;  I  intended  them  for  your  brother ; 
yet,  not  wholly  to  disappoint  you,  I  give  you  two."  What 
think  you  ;  do  you  augment  or  diminish  that  man's  store  of 
happiness  ? 

Pislstratus. 

It  must  depend  on  his  temper  and  character  :  but  I  think 
in  nearly  all  instances  you  would  diminish  it. 

Solon. 

Certainly.  When  we  cannot  have  what  we  expect,  we  are 
dissatisfied ;  and  what  we  have  ceases  to  afford  us  pleasure. 
We  are  like  infants ;  deprive  them  of  one  toy,  and  they  push 
the  rest  away,  or  break  them,  and  turn  their  faces  from  you, 
crying  inconsolably. 

If  you  desire  an  increase  of  happiness,  do  not  look  for  it, 
O  Pisistratus,  in  an  increase  of  power.  Follow  the  laws  of 
mture  on  the  earth.  Spread  the  seeds  of  it  far  and  wide  : 
your  crop  shall  be  in  proportion  to  your  industry  and 
liberality.  What  you  concentrate  in  yourself,  you  stifle ; 
you  propagate  what  you  communicate. 


Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  best  of  English  poetesses, 
known  afterwards  as  a  poet's  wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  published  in  1826,  when  her  age  was  but 
seventeen,  "An  Essay  on  Mind,"  and  other  poems.  In 
the  following  year,  1827,  Alfred  Tennyson,  aged 
Only  eighteen,  produced  also  his  first  verse  in  a  little 
volume  of  "  Poems  by  two  Brothers,"  Alfred  and 
Charles.  In  1827  Mr.  Edward  Lytton.  Bulwer — -who 
became  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  in  1838,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  1844,  and  Lord  Lyttou  in 
1866 — made  his  first  success  as  the  author  of  a  novel 
entitled  "  Pelham."  There  followed  "  The  Disowned  " 
in  1828,  "Devereux"  in  1829,  "Eugene  Aram"  in 
1832,  "  Godolphin  "  in  1833,  «  Rienzi  "  in  1835,  and 
forty  or  fifty  other  works  during  a  period  of  rare 
intellectual  activity  that  ended  only  with  his  life 
in  January,  1872.  In  1834  Captain  Frederick 


Marryat,  who  died  in  1848,  began  his  career  as  a 
writer  of  novels,  illustrating  with  genial  fidelity  and 
an  unstrained  .sense  of  fun  the  humour  and  romance 
of  life  among  the  sailors.  His  novels  of  that  v<-ar 
were  "  Peter  Simple  "  and  "  Jacob  Faithful,"  two  of 
his  best  stories,  perhaps  his  best  two.  Robert 
Browning,  in  the  next  year,  1835,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  produced  "  Paracelsus;  "  and  Charles 
Dickens's  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  another  brilliant  career,  were  then  appear- 
ing. They  were  published  as  a  volume  in  1836,  when 
Captain  Marryat  fully  maintained  his  early  success 
with  "Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father."  In  1837 
appeared  Charles  Dickens's  "  Pickwick,"  and  Thomas 
Carlyle's  book  on  "The  French  Revolution."  The  four 
volumes  of  Henry  Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Europe  in 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries"  appeared  during 
the  years  1837-9;  a  valuable  book  if  all  its  criticism 
upon  poets  and  their  works  be  left  unread.  In  1838 
Thomas  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus,"  which  had  been 
published  as  detached  papers  by  Fraser's  Mayazine  in 
1833,  at  last  appeared  as  a  volume;  and  Charles 
Dickens  produced  "  Oliver  Twist,"  following  that  up 
with  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  in  the  following  year,  and 
"Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  in  1840.  In  1840 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  aged  twenty-nine, 
published  his  "Paris  Sketch  Book,"  and  John  Forster, 
aged  twenty-eight,  his  "  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth," a  work  of  which  one  part  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  a  larger  "Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot."  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome " 
were  published  in  1842  ;  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  who 
used  keen  wit  and  a  lively  fancy  vigorously  in  aid  of 
every  sound  movement  of  social  reform,  had  taken 
his  place  at  this  time  among  leaders  of  thought.  It 
was  he  who  first  and  most  resolutely  gave  practical 
direction  and  the  dignity  of  worthy  purpose  to  the 
wit  of  "  Punch,"  which  was  established  in  1841,  and 
had  Jerrold  among  its  earliest  contributors. 
Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  appeared  in 
1842;  and  in  that  year  Mr.  Browning  first  began  to 
produce,  under  the  title  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates," 
a  series  of  shilling  double-columned  parts,  published 
at  intervals,  with  a  complete  work  or  more  than  one 
— usually  a  play — in  each.  In  1842  he  thus 
published  "  Pippa  Passes,"  "  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  and  "Dramatic  Lyrics;"  in  1843  two 
plays,  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon"  and  "  The  Return 
of  the  Druses  ;  "  in  1844,  "Colombo's  Birthday  ;"  in 
1845,  "Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics;"  in  184G, 
"Luria"  and  "A  Soul's  Tragedy."  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  prize  poem  on  "Cromwell"  was  published  in 

1843,  when  its  author's  age  was  twenty -one ;  and  in 
1845  Thomas  Carl yle  published  "Cromwell's  Letters 
and   Speeches."     Charles  Dickens  was  at  this  time 
publishing  an  annual  Christmas  story  in  aid  of  good- 
will among  men;  "  The   Christmas  Carol  "  in  1843, 
and  then   in  successive  years  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"    "The    Chimes,"     "The   Battle   of   Life," 
"  The  Haunted  Man."     Two  of  the  best  biographies 
of  our  time  were  published  in.  1844  and    1S48;  in 

1844,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Thomas 
Arnold,"    and   in    1848   John    Forster's    "Life     of 
Goldsmith."     The  last-named  year  was  that  in  which 
Lord   Macaulay  produced  the  first  two  volumes  of 
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his  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.,"  which  obtained  wonderful  popularity. 
Its  clear  picturesque  style  keeps  it  from  losing 
ground  in  general  estimation.  In  1847  Charlotte 
Bronte''s  public  career  began  with  her  novel  of 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  followed  in  1849  by  "  Shirley,"  and  in 
1853  by  "  Villette,"  permanent  additions  to  our  best 
literature  of  fiction.  Again  a  woman  of  genius, 
.Mr-.  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell,  began  a  series  of 
novels  with  "Mary  Barton "  in  1848.  That  also 
was  the  year  in  which  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
made  known  the  full  power  of  his  genius  in  "Vanity 
Fair."  It  was  the  year  of  a  new  revolutionary 
movement,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  another 
stage  of  progress.  The  form  of  its  energy  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  volume  of  this  Library  contain- 
ing "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion."  *  The  year's 
books  in  England  abundantly  illustrated  the  vigour  of 
t'le  time.  In  the  same  year  with  Thackeray's  "Vanity 
Fair  "  appeared  Dickens's  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  from 
which  we  have  quoted  in  another  volume  of  this 
Library  the  story  of  the  death  of  Little  Paul. 

In  "  Vanity  Fair"  Thackeray  framed  a  novel  upon 
a  design  of  which  the  suggestion  came  in  part  from 
tli3  study  of  Fielding.  As  Fielding  took  a  broad 
<•  invas  and  painted  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  his  picture  of  the 
world  ;  with  frank  honesty  under  all  failings,  gene- 
rosity of  nature  and  trust  in  others  as  a  result  of  his 
own  trustworthiness,  in  Tom  Jones,  and  the  opposite 
qualities  in  Blitil,  as  the  two  poles  about  which  human 
life  is  turning  ;  so  Thackeray,  in  his  mimic  world,  has 
at  its  opposite  poles  his  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
The  salt  of  the  earth  he  finds  in  the  simplicity  of 
innocence,  in  the  sincerity  of  childlike  hearts.  On 
the  one  side  he  sets  Amelia  and  Major  Dobbin,  on  the 
other  Lord  Steyne,  Becky  Sharp,  and  all  the  scheming 
worldliiiess  of  which  she  is  the  type.  The  quiet 
humour,  the  keen  play  of  satire  over  vanities  and 
vices  of  the  Fair,  gave  to  the  satirist  high  credit  as  a 
cynic  among  many  who,  considering  themselves  men 
of  the  world,  would  be  scandalised  at  the  assertion 
that  this  author,  who  delivered  all  his  hits  with  such 
neatness  and  self-possession,  was,  in  his  own  way, 
teaching  the  worldly  that  the  pure  in  heart  see  God, 
and  that,  in  Christ's  sense,  to  become  as  little 
children  was  the  way  up  to  the  highest  life.  Major 
Dobbin  palled  upon  some  tastes  ;  but  when  Thackeray 
ta'ight  afterwards  the  same  lesson  of  life  through 
his  Colonel  Newcome,  the  vigour  of  the  new  sketch 
made  itself  felt.  The  lesson  is  unchanged.  The  true 
life  in  all  Thackeray's  writings  is  painted  as  simple 
and  innocent,  and  from  first  to  last  his  geniuswas  spent 
in  kindly  battle  against  worldliness  and  insincerity.2 

Since  1843  John  Ruskin  had  been  in  the  company 
of  writers  who  touched  the  essentials  of  life.  His 
"Modern  Painters"  was  followed  in  1849  by  the 
"Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and  by  the  "Stones 
of  Venice"  in  1853. 

In  1850  William  Wordsworth  died,  and  Alfred 
Tennyson  succaeded  him  as  Poet  Laureate.  In  the 


1  Pages  422—426. 

*  A  characteristic  piece  of  Thackeray's  writing,  his  "Roundabout 
Paper"  upon  Thomas  Hood,  will  be  found  in  another  volume  of  this 
Library,  '•  Shorter  Prose  Works,"  pages  422-425. 


same  year  appeared  Tennyson's  '•  In  Memoriam,"  and 
Robert  Browning's  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day."3  Thackeray's  "Esmond"  was  published  in 
1852;  the  year  also  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Cranford  " 
and  '•  Ruth."  All  Mrs.  Gaskell's  stories  dealt  with 
the  sympathies  and  duties  of  our  common  daily  life. 
In  "  Cranford,"  humour  and  pathos  are  daintily 
blended  in  a  picture  of  the  noble  life  that  may  be 
lived  where  all  seems  little  to  the  careless  looker-on. 
The  short  career  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ended  with  her 
death  in  1855.  But  a  year  afterwards,  in  185G,  the 
woman  who  rose  above  all  women  in  lyric  power, 
Mrs.  Browning,  published  a  novel  in  verse,  "  Aurora 
Leigh,"  a  poem  that  sounded  the  depths  of  life ;  and, 
two  years  later,  the  woman  who  rose  above  all 
women,  and  parhaps  also  all  men,  in  prose  fiction, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "George  Eliot"  began 
her  career  with  three  stories  entitled  "  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life."  In 

AURORA   LEIGH 

the  heroine  who  tells  her  story  is  a  poetess,  daughter 
of  an  Italian  mother  by  an  English  father.  Mother- 
less  when  four  years  old,  bred  in  Italy  among  the 
mountains  by  her  father,  who  taught  her  his  own 
knowledge — part  of  it  love  and  grief — she  was 
orphaned  at  thirteen  by  her  father's  death.  Then 
she  was  brought  to  England,  caged  in  the  country 
home  of  her  father's  sister,  a  quiet  maiden  aunt  with 
no  enthusiasms  and  a  dislike  for  the  Italian  marriage 
that  had  robbed  her  of  her  brother. 

And  thus  my  father's  sister  was  to  me 

My  mother's  hater.     From  that  day,  she  did 

Her  duty  to  me  (I  appreciate  it 

In  her  own  word  as  spoken  to  herself), 

Her  duty,  in  large  measure,  well  pressed  out, 

But  measured  always.     She  was  generous,  bland, 

More  courteous  than  was  tender,  gave  me  still 

The  first  place, — as  if  fearful  that  God's  saints 

Would  look  down  suddenly  and  say,  "  Herein 

You  missed  a  point,  I  think,  through  lack  of  love." 

Alas,  a  mother  never  is  afraid 

Of  speaking  angerly  to  any  child, 

Since  love,  she  knows,  is  justified  of  love. 

In  this  English  home  Aurora  Leigh  grew  into 
womanhood,  was  poetess  and  type  of  the  ideal  in  our 
world.  Her  cousin,  Romney  Leigh,  early  master  of 
Leigh  Hall,  visited  her  often.  He  fixed  his  mind 
upon  the  actual,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  thousand 
evils  to  be  conquered  in  the  world,  applied  his  whole 
mind  to  the  practical  battle  against  such  of  these  as 
he  could  hope  to  touch. 

We  came  so  close,  we  saw  our  differences 
Too  intimately.     Always  Romney  Leigh 
Was  looking  for  the  worms,  I  for  the  gods. 
A  god-like  nature  his;  the  gods  look  down, 
Incurious  of  themselves  ;  and  certainly 
'Tis  well  I  should  remember  how,  those  days, 
1  was  a  worm  too,  and  he  looked  on  im1. 


3  See,  in  this  Library, 
428-432. 


1  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,"  pages 
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There  was  love  between  them,  but  when  Romney 
spoke  his  heart,  there  was  blended  with  his  love  a 
kindly  toleration  of  Aurora's  aspirations.  They  were 
slight  to  him  beside  the  immediate  pressing  need  of 
this  and  thfct  reform.  Aurora  turned  from  love  so 
Offered,  and  the  story  then  arises  :  about  her,  seeking 
her  ends  in  the  world  as  a  poetess  through  trial  and 
sorrow,  winning  empty  fame  ;  about  him,  seeking  his 
ends  in  the  world  as  an  active  combatant  against  the 
ill  he  sees.  Neither  attains.  The  whole  poem  is 
planned  to  teach  what  is  taught  also  again  and  again 
in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  that  the  thinker 
and  the  worker  must  unite  their  force ;  that  the  far 
sight  of  the  idealist  and  the  near  sight  of  the  realist 
are  both  needed  for  the  progress  of  the  world.  We 
need  the  union  of  both.  Also 

We  want  more  quiet  in  our  works, 
More  knowledge  of  the  bounds  in  which  wo  work ; 
More  knowledge  that  each  individual  man 
Remains  an  Adam  to  the  general  race, 
Constrained  to  see,  like  Adam,  that  he  keep 
His  personal  state's  condition  honestly, 
Or  vain  all  thoughts  of  his  to  help  the  world, 
Which  still  must  be  developed  from  its  one 
If  bettered  in  its  many.     We,  indeed, 
Who  think  to  lay  it  out  new  like  a  park, 
We  take  a  work  on  us  which  is  not  man's ; 
For  God  alone  sits  far  enough  above 
To  speculate  so  largely.     None  of  us 
(Not  Romney  Leigh)  is  mad  enough  to  say, 
We'll  have  a  grove  of  oaks  upon  that  slope, 
And  sink  the  need  of  acorns. 

At  last  came  the  needed  union.  Aurora  had 
learnt  her  lesson,  Romney  his.  Blinded  by  an  act 
of  ingratitude  in  ignorant  men  for  whom  he  had 
made  his  ancestral  house  a  home,  Romney  Leigh 
found  his  way  to  Aurora,  and  their  minds  were 
tuned  to  perfect  harmony. 

And  then  calm,  equal,  smooth  with  weights  of  joy, 
His  voice  rose,  as  some  chief  musician's  song 
Amid  the  old  Jewish  Temple's  Gelah-pause, 
And  bade  me  mark  how  we  two  met  at  last 
Upon  this  moon-bathed  promontory  of  earth, 
To  give  up  much  on  each  side,  then  take  all. 
"  Beloved,"  it  sang,  "  we  must  be  here  to  work ; 
And  men  who  work  can  only  work  for  men, 
And,  not  to  work  in  vain,  must  comprehend 
Humanity,  and  so  work  humanly, 
And  raise  men's  bodies   still  by  raising  souls, 
As  God  did,  first." 

"  But  stand  upon  the  earth," 
I  said,  "  to  raise  them  (this  is  human  too  : 
There's  nothing  high  which  has  not  first  been  low ; 
My  humbleness,  said  One,  has  made  me  great! ), 
As  God  did,  last." 

"  And  work  all  silently, 

And  simply,"  he  returned,  "  as  God  dees  all: 
Distort  our  nature  never,  for  our  work. 
Nor  count  our  right  hands  stronger  for  being  hoofs. 
The  man  most  man,  with  tenderest  human  hands, 
Works  best  for  men — as  God  in  Nazareth." 

He  paused  upon  the  word,  and  then  resumed ; 
"Fewer  programmes  ;  we  who  have  no  prescience. 


Fewer  systems ;  wo  who  are  held,  and  do  not  hold, 
Less  mapping  out  of  masses,  to  be  saved, 
By  nations  or  by  sexes.     Fourier's  void, 
And  Comte  is  dwarfed,  and  Cabet,  puerile. 
Subsists  no  law  of  lift;  outside  of  life  : 
No  perfect  manners  without  Christian  souls  ; 
The  Christ  himself  had  been  no  Lawgiver, 
Unless  He  had  given  the  life,  too,  with  the  law. 

I  echoed  thoughtfully — "  The  man,  most  man 
Works  best  for  man  :  >  and,  if  most  man  indeed, 
He  gets  his  manhood  plainest  from  his  soul ; 
While,  obviously,  this  stringent  soul  itself 
Obeys  our  old  rules  of  development ; 
The  spirit  ever  witnessing  in  ours, 
And  love,  the  soul  of  souls  within  the  soul, 
Evolving  it  sublimely.     First,  God's  love." 

"  And  next,",  he  smiled,  "  the  love  of  wedded  souls, 
Which  still  presents  that  mystery's  counterpart. 
Sweet  shadow-rose,  upon  the  water  of  life, 
Of  such  a  mystic  substance,  Sharon  gave 
A  name  to  !  human,  vital,  fructuous  rose, 
Whose  calyx  holds  the  multitude  of  leaves — 
Loves  filial,  loves  fraternal,  neighbour  loves, 
And  civic.     .     .     all  fair  petals,  all  good  scents, 
All  reddened,  sweetened  from  one  central  heart." 


The  romance  of  King  Arthur  has  been  made  by 
our  Poet  Laureate  the  same  lesson  of  the  only  hope 


ALFRED  TENNTSOW. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 

for  the  advance  of  human  life.  We  have  seen  in 
other  pages  of  this  Library  how  the  Arthurian 
romances  came  among  us.  .In  Layamon's  "  Brut "  we 
have  seen  the  form  they  first  took — we  have  seen 
how,  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  Walter  Map  put 
into  them  the  higher  spiritual  life,1  from  which  in 
England  they  have  never  since  been  parted.  A 


i  "  Illustrations  of  English  Keligion,"  pp.  32—38. 
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preceding  chapter  of  this  volume  has  shown  Prince 
Arthur  associated  with  the  grace  of  God  in  Spenser's 
"  Faerie  Queene."  And  now,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  King  Arthur  is  in  a  poem  fashioned 
also  as  an  allegory.  He  is  the  king  within  the 
breast ;  his  authority  is  the  authority  of  Conscience. 

THE    IDYLLS    OF   THE    KING 

represent  Guinevere,  "  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth," 
as  herself  the  flesh.  Her  falling  away  from  Arthur 
is  the  falling  away  of  the  flesh  from  the  higher 
spiritual  life.  Before  Arthur  came,  there  ruled  in 
"  this  isle  "—the  "  Purple  Island  "  Phineas  Fletcher 
called  it  —  many  a  petty  king,  uncontrolled  passions 
and  desires ;  the  heathen  host  swarmed  over  seas. 
There  spread  spiritual  darkness, 

And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness, 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 
But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 

When  Leodograii  heard  of  Arthur  newly 
crowned, 

Though  not  without  an  uproar  made  by  those 
Who  cried  "  He  is  not  Uther's  son  !  "  the  king 
Sent  to  him,  saying,  "  Arise  and  help  us  thou  ! 
For  here  between  the  man  and  beast  we  die." 

The  coming  of  Arthur  was  as  the  coming  of  the 
wisdom  from  above.  The  character  of  the  blameless 
king  is  the  character  of  the  wisdom  from  above,  as 
painted  by  James  in  his  epistle.  "  If  ye  have  bitter 
envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not 
from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  For 
where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  work.  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

The  barons  cried,  indeed,  "  Who  is  he,  that  he 
should  rule  us?" 

"  This  is  the  son  of  Gorloi's,  not  the  king ; 
This  is  the  son  of  Anton,  not  the  king." 

Upon  which  the  comment  may  be  in  quotation  of  a 
passage  from  a  book  by  a  leader  in  modern  philosophy, 
Professor  Bain's  treatise  on  "  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will." 

A  variety  of  foundations  have  been  assigned  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  compelling  authority;  in  other  words  there  are 
many  contending  moral  theories.  The  will  of  the  Deity, 
propriety,  right  reason,  the  fitness  of  kings,  the  decision  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  self-interest,  the  unreasoning  dictates  of 
a  special  faculty  called  the  moral  sense  or  conscience,  utility, 
or  the  common  good  of  mankind,  have  been  severally  assigned 
as  determining  what  is  to  be  authoritatively  enjoined  or 
forbidden  ;  in  other  words,  right  or  wrong. 

******* 

I  have  purposely  deferred  the  consideration  of  conscience 
as  a  distinct  attribute  or  faculty,  from  a  conviction  that  this 
poition  of  our  constitution  is  moulded  upon  external 
authority  as  its  type.  ...  It  is  purely  by  means  of 


the  discipline  exercised  in  each  society  over  its  members, 
and  by  the  habitual  ascription  of  praise  to  some  actions,  and 
blame  to  others,  that  the  code  of  the  society  is  stamped  on 
the  individual  mind,  and  gives  birth  to  a  conscience  corres- 
ponding. ...  I  may  next  remark  upon  the  sense  of 
duty  in  the  abstract.  Just  as  in  the  love  of  money  for  its 
own  sake,  one  may  come  to  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  a 
particular  way,  although  the  special  impulses  that  were  the 
original  moving  causes  no  longer  recur  to  the  mind.  This 
does  not  prove  that  there  exists  a  primitive  sentiment  of  duty 
in  the  abstract,  any  more  than  the  conduct  of  the  miser 
proves  that  we  are  born  with  the  love  of  gold  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  associations  to  erect  new  centres  of 
force,  detached  from  the  particulars  that  originally  gave 
them  meaning ;  which  new  creations  will  sometimes  assemble 
round  themselves  a  more  powerful  body  of  sentiment  than 
could  be  inspired  by  any  one  of  the  constituent  realities. 
Nothing  that  money  could  purchase  affects  the  mind  of  the 
money-getter  so  strongly  as  the  arithmetical  numeration  of 
his  gains.  So  it  is  with  the  habitual  sentiment  of  duty  in  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  and  with  the  great  abstractions  of 
truth,  justice,  purity,  and  the  like.  These  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  primordial  sentiments. 

' '  This  is  the  son  of  Gorloi's,  not — the  king ; 
This  is  the  son  of  Anton,  not — the  king." 

I  should  not  omit  to  add  that  any  of  the  proposed 
theories  of  the  origin  of  conscience  may  be  accepted 
without  changing  in  any  way  its  character  and  its 
authority.  However  it  comes,  we  have  a  "  compelling 
authority,"  called  conscience,  within,  that  points  to 
the  highest  right  we  are  at  any  stage  of  life  capable 
of  knowing,  and  to  which  when  we  do  well  we  submit 
ourselves. 

Arthur,  passing  to  battle,  felt  the  yearning  of  the 
spirit  to  be  joined  to  the  flesh  ; 

Agonies  of  the  life, 
Desiring  to  be  join'd  with  Guinevere; 
And  thinking  as  he  rode,  her  father  said 
That  there  between  the  man  and  beast  they  die. 
Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  land  of  beasts 
Tip  to  my  throne,  and  side  by  side  with  me  ? 
What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king, 
Vext — 0  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

0  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me, 

Vext  with  waste  dreams  ?  for  saving  I  be  join'd 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 

1  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world, 
And  cannot  will  my  will,  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  own  realm 
Victor  and  lord.     But  were  I  join'd  with  her, 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life, 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it  live. 

When  Queen  Bellicent  describes  the  crowning  of 
Arthur,  she  describes  the  moment  in  any  life  when 
the  resolve  is  made  that  every  passion  and  desire 
shall  bow  to  Conscience.  The  three  queens  at  the 
crowning  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  is  the  Church.  When  Bellicent  tells  of 
the  first  coining  of  Arthur  to  herself,  she  gives  a 
little  picture  of  the  first  coming  of  Conscience  to  an 
innocent  child  : 
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"  Moreover  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
'  0  that  ye  had  some  brother,  pretty  one, 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  the  world.' " 
"  Ay,"  said  the  King,  "  and  hear  ye  such  a  cry  ? 
But  when  did  Arthur  chance  upon  thee  first  ?  " 

"  0  king !  "  she  cried,  "  and  I  will  tell  thee  tru-3  : 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid  : 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  fault 
Whereof  I  was  not  guilty  ;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath, 
And  hated  this  fair  world  and  all  therein, 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  that  I  were  dead  ;  and  he — 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came, 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say,  can  walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure — he  was  at  my  side, 
And  spake  sweet  words,  and  comforted  my  heart, 
And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  ana  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me ;  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him  was  1, 
Stern  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him  not, 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  well. 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less, 
But  those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for  me, 
For  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be  king." 

When  Leodogran  doubted  and  slept,  his  dream  was 
again  a  suggestion  of  the  voice  of  Conscience  little 
heeded  in  wild  first  days  of  the  world. 

She  spake,  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  "Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay?" 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept,  and  saw, 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king, 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 
Fire  glimpsed  ;  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick, 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with  the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker  ;  while  the  phantom  king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  towards  the  voice,  the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  "  No  king  of  ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours :  " 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  the  haze 
Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 
Crown' d. 

The  Idylls  of  the  Round  Table  which  follow  "  The 
Coining  of  Arthur  "  open  with  "Gareth  and  Lynette," 
which  is  a  general  allegory  of  the  spiritual  struggle 
as  it  passes  on  from  youth  through  middle  age  and  old 
age  to  death.  This  is  the  conflict  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Day  and  Night,  the  knights  of  the  Morning 
Star,  the  Noonday  Sun,  the  Star  of  Evening,  and  Death, 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  overcome.  The  training 
of  Gareth  as  a  servant  in  King  Arthur's  kitchen 
before  he  is  armed  for  his  adventure  represents  St. 
Paul's  lesson  to  the  Christian  warrior,  "Let  this  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
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to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 

servant."  "Gareth  and  Lynette"  serves  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  following  series  of  Idylls  of  the 
contest  of  the  spirit  with  the  flesh  throughout  this 
life;  until  the  hour  comes  of  the  passing  of  Aithur, 
hour  of  the  last  weird  battle  in  the  west,  the  hour 
of  death  : 

There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 

And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King ; 

And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light  of  heaven 

Burn'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year, 

On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they  closed. 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 

Like  this  last  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 

A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea  ; 

Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 

Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 

With  formless  fear ;  and  ev'n  on  Arthur  fell 

Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought, 

For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist, 

And  friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew ; 

And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 

And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 

Look  in  upon  the  battle. 

The  two  Idylls  of  "  Geraint  and  Enid"  and 
"  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  represent  the  true  and  the 
false  spirit  of  love.  The  true  love  of  Enid  is  an 
energy  that  sends  men  to  the  work  of  life,  impels  to 
action  arid,  through  every  discouragement,  aids  and 
sustains.  The  false  love,  like  that  of  Vivien,  cancels 
power.  Merlin  yielded  to  it, 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 

And  lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and  fame. 

The  conception  is  like  that  of  Milton  when  he 
made  Comus,  after  hearing  the  song  of  the  Lady  that 
expresses  harmony  of  a  pure  soul,  compare  its 
effect  upon  him  with  that  of  the  songs  of  Circe  and 
the  Sirens  : 

"  I  have  oft  heard 

My  oother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 

Amidst  the  flow'ry  kirtled  Naiades 

Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs ; 

Who  as  they  sung  would  take  the  prison' d  soul 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention ; 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause  : 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense, 

And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself ; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home  felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now.'' 

From  "Lancelot  and  Elaine"  to  "The  Last 
Tournament,"  the  Idylls  represent  the  widening 
breach  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  the  poem 
of  "The  Holy  Grail"  being  set  in  the  midst  as  an 
allegory  of  the  struggle  of  the  soul,  just  as  it  was  set 
there  by  Walter  Map,  with  the  image  of  Percival  added 
to  that  of  Galahad,  as  pure  a  type  as  he  was  in  tlie 
"  Parzival "  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  Before  '•  The 
Passing  of  Aithur,"  the  dialogue  between  Arthur 
and  Guinevere  is  not  without  spiritual  kinship  to 
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the  dialogues  between  Soul  and  Body  that  formed 
part  of  our  First-English  literature.  At  the  close 
of  the  whole  poem,  Tennyson  represents  Sir  Bedivere, 
tin-  first  to  join  and  last  to  abide  by  his  king,  who 
might  stand  for  a  type  of  simple  faith,  watching  the 
departure  of  Arthur  over  the  great  sea.  The  sword 
has  been  returned  to  the  lake,  the  Bible  to  the 
Church,  and  he  is  attended  only  by  the  three  queens, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  of  whom  one 

The  tallest  of  them  all, 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 

"  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away.  .  .  .  And  now  ubideth 
faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity." 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  seemed  there  came,  but  faint 

As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world, 

Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry, 

Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 

Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars. 

Thereat  once  more  he  moved  about  and  climbed, 

E'en  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  saw, 

Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand, 

Or  thought  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the  king, 

Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 

Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 

From  less  to  less,  and  vanish  into  light. 

And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year. 

That  last  line  is  no  anti-climax.  The  allegory  is  of 
the  battle  within  every  one  of  us.  Life  follows  life, 
year  follows  year ;  "  long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the 
seed."  All  labour  on  towards  "the  closing  cycle  rich 
in  good."  The  last  line  of  "The  Idylls  of  the 
King  "  is  related  to  the  last  words  of  "  In 
Memoriam  "  : 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


The  spirit  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  " 
has  already  been  dwelt  upon1,  and  also  the  fidelity 
with  which  Robert  Browning,  in  his  early  poems, 
"Paracelsus"  and  "Sordello,"  sounded  the  true 
note  of  the  music  of  our  time,2  in  enforcing — as  all 
his  works  have  enforced— the  doing  of  life's  daily 
duties  great  or  small,  as  the  one  way  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  life's  far  ideal;  and  if  the  ideal  should  be 
unattainable  by  man  in  this  world,  not  the  less 
certain  is  the  daily  duty  that  has  to  be  done.  In 

THE    RING    AND    THE    BOOK 

•:-fc  Browning,  with  the  dramatic  power  which  is 
i us, -parable  from  all  his  works,  shows  one  story  of 
life  through  diverse  minds  of  actors  and  lookers  on, 
truth  itself  taking  many  shapes  and  colours  from 

1  Sea  in  this  Library  "  Illustrations  of  English  Religion ,"  nacres 
429-4:;j. 
*  "  Shorter  English  Poems,"  pages  467- 47L 


the  characters  of  those  who  think  they  speak  it. 
The  Book,  bought  for  a  lira,  at  a  stall  in  Florence, 
is  an  old  record  of  a  law  case  that  once  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  all  gossips  in  Rome,  and  in  course  of 
time  passed  out  of  memory.  The  Ring  is  a  piece  of 
fine  goldsmith's  work,  imitating  the  Etruscan,  and  so 
delicate  in  tracing  that  it  could  not  be  worked  in 
the  pure  metal.  Alloy  was  mixed  with  the  gold,  that 
itmight  be  hammered  and  filed ;  when  shaped,  the  alloy 
was  discharged  from  it,  and  the  perfect  pattern  of 
pure  gold  remained.  Such  alloy  goes  to  man's  shaping 
of  the  gold  of  truth ;  it  is  in  all  our  records  and 
opinions.  The  story  of  the  Book  takes  many  shapes 
in  many  minds.  Half  Rome  looks  at  it  in  one  way, 
half  Rome  another  way.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  pleading  has  his  view  of  it,  even 
as  matter  of  business,  coloured  by  his  character  ;  and 
so  has,  in  his  different  way,  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  To  each  person  of  the  story  it  has  different 
shape  and  colour.  Perception  of  the  whole  truth 
would  lie  only  in  a  mind  able  to  discharge  from  every 
version  its  alloy,  and  makes  it  contribute  its  part  to 
the  delicate  shaping  of  the  perfect  pattern.  But 
what  man  is  thus  capable  of  absolute  knowledge. 
Are  they  not  the  rashest  and  the  weakest  who 
believe  they  have  it  1  The  poet  in  thus  telling  the 
story  of  the  book  uses  also  his  alloy  ; 

I  fused  my  live  soul  and  that  inert  stuff 
Before  attempting  smith-craft. 

The  introduction  to  the  poem  ends  with  this 
invocation  : — 

O  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  half -bird, 

And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 

Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 

And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face, — 

Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart — • 

When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 

Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their  blue, 

And  bared  them  of  the  glory— to  drop  down, 

To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die, — 

This  is  the  same  voice  :  can  thy  soul  know  change  ? 

Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help ! 

Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 

To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 

Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand — 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 

What  was,  again  may  be  ;  some  interchange 

Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  very  thought, 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile  : 

— Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 

Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 

For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward, 

Their  utmost  up  and  on, — so  blessing  back 

In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home, 

Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 

Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  fall ! 

The  story  is  to  this  effect.  Pietro  and  Violante 
Comparini  were  a  husband  and  wife,  of  the  middle 
class,  wealthy  and  childless.  They  lived  in  Rome  in 
the  Via  Vittoria,  and  had  a  retired  villa  for  their 
pleasure.  To  add  .to  her  husband's  happiness 
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Violante  professed  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  presented  Pietro  with  an  infant  brought 
out  of  misery,  bought  really  from  a  mother  of  the 
most  degraded  class.  This  was  believed  by  Pietro  to 
be  his  own  child,  was  called  Pompilia,  grew  up  pure, 
innocent,  and  was  beloved  at  home.  When  Pompilia 


EGBERT  BROWNING. 
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was  twelve  years  old  Count  Guido  Franceschini 
of  Arezzo,  a  hard  man  of  an  old  noble  house  fallen  to 
poverty,  was  caught  by  Violante  as  a  husband  for 
the  girl.  The  money  of  the  Comparini  tempted  him  ; 
his  rank  and  the  chance  of  living  in  a  palace  at 
Arezzo  tempted  her.  Lest  Pietro  should  make 
difficulties,  Violante  hurried  a  clandestine  marriage 
by  help  of  the  priest,  who  was  Guide's  younger 
brother,  and  had  helped  him  to  the  match  that 
should  repair  his  fortune.  Pietro  and  Violante  went 
with  Pompilia  to  Arezzo,  found  the  decayed  and 
dreary  palace  with  its  dreary  master  no  tolerable 
home,  and  left  it.  Guido  visited  the  offence  of  the 
parents  upon  the  wife.  Violante  took  revenge  on 
Guido  by  confessing  that  Pompilia  was  not  her  child, 
and  declaring  her  base-born.  Revenge  fell  still  on 
Pompilia  in  her  home.  There  was  suit  for  her 
dowry;  question  of  gain  to  be  secured,  in.  stay  of  deadly 
vengeance.  After  three  years  of  misery  Pompilia 
was  conscious  of  kind  looks  from  a  young  ecclesias- 
tic, with  good  heart,  but  given,  to  song,  mas- 
querade, and  pleasures  of  the  world.  This  was 
Giuseppe  Maria  Caponsacchi,  who  pitied  and  loved 
her  lightly  perhaps  at  first,  until  her  pure  simplicity 
raised  him  to  higher  worship.  The  time  came  when 
Pompilia  felt  that  she  was  to  become  a  mother. 
Strong  in.  the  new  sense  of  motherhood  to  come,  as 
she  had  not  been  in  resistance  in  her  own  behalf,  she 
resolved  to  fly  from  her  harsh  husband,  who  was 
thrusting  her  into  temptation  with  a  hope  that  she 
might  fall,  and  he  be  rid  of  her  without  loss  of  the 
wealth  she  could  be  made  to  bring.  That  she  might 
flv  to  Rome  and  take  shelter  again  with  Pietro  and 


Violante,  she  sought  help  from  Caponsacchi,  trusting 
not  wrongly  in  the  sincerity  of  his  goodwill.  They  fled 
together,  but  within  a  stage  of  Rome,  before  she  could 
be  placed  in  the  shelter  of  her  own  home,  they  were 
overtaken.  Both  were  compromised  in  the  world's 
opinion.  There  was  new  matter  for  the  Roman 
courts.  Meanwhile  Pompilia  was  placed  among  the 
quiet  nuns,  and  when  her  child  was  near  birth  she  WHS 
restored  to  Pietro  and  Violante.  In  their  villa  flic 
child  was  born,  Pompilia  lived  ;  and  there  Pi 
Violante,  and  Pompilia  were  fallen  upon  by  Guido'ci 
men  and  stabbed  to  death,  Pompilia  surviving  for  so-^e 
days.  As  she  lay  dying  in  hospital  she  told  her  story 
through.  The  child's  birth  was  birth  of  an  heir  to  all 
the  worldly  goods  of  Pietro,  Violante,  and  Pompilia. 
With  the  child  the  money  could  be  taken  after  death 
of  those  who  held  it ;  the  time  therefore  was  tit  for 
the  revenging  of  Count  Guido's  outraged  honour. 
Guido  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  justified 
in  the  opinion  of  half  Rome.  That  was  the  case 
that  once  set  all  tongues  wagging.  Mr.  Browning 
represents  it  not  only  through  the  minds  of  Guido, 
Caponsacchi,  and  Pompilia,  but  through  the  summing 
up  within  the  mind  of  the  Pope  as,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber,  Jie  has  to  determine  whether  sentence 
of  death  against  Count  Guido  shall  be  carried  out. 
This  is  the  Pope's  estimate  of  Caponsacchi  : — 

Nay,  Caponsacchi,  much.  I  find  amiss, 

Blameworthy,  punishable  in  this  freak 

Of  thine,  this  youth  prolonged,  though  age  was  ripe, 

This  masquerade  in  sober  day,  with  change 

Of  motley  too, — now  hypocrite's  disguise, 

Now  fool's  costume :  which  lie  was  least  like  truth, 

Which  the  ungainlier,  more  discordant  garb 

With  that  symmetric  soul  inside  my  son, 

The  churchman's  or  the  worldling's, — let  him  judge, 

Our  adversary  who  enjoys  the  task  ! 

I  rather  chronicle  the  healthy  rage, — 

When  the  first  moan  broke  from  the  martyr-maid 

At  that  uncaging  of  the  beasts, — made  bare 

My  athlete  on  the  instant,  gave  such  good 

Great  undisguised  leap  over  post  and  pale 

Eight  into  the  mid-cirque,  free  fighting-place. 

There  may  have  been  rash  stripping— every  rag 

Went  to  the  winds, — infringement  manifold 

Of  laws  prescribed  pudicity,  I  fear, 

In  this  impulsive  and  prompt  self-display ! 

Ever  such  tax  comes  of  the  foolish  youth  ; 

Men  mulct  the  wiser  manhood,  and  suspect 

No  veritable  star  swims  out  of  cloud  : 

Bear  thou  such  imputation,  undergo 

The  penalty  I  nowise  dare  relax, — 

Conventional  chastisement  and  rebuke. 

But  for  the  outcome,  the  brave  starry  birth 

Conciliating  earth  with  all  that  cloud, 

Thank  heaven  as  I  do  !     Ay,  such  championship 

Of  God  at  first  blush,  such  prompt  cheery  thud 

Of  glove  on  ground  that  answers  ringingly 

The  challenge  of  the  false  knight,— watch  we  long, 

And  wait  we  vainly  for  its  gallant  like 

From  those  appointed  to  the  service,  sworn 

His  body-guard  with  pay  and  privilege— 

White-cinct,  because  in  white  walks  sanctity, 

Eed-socked,  how  else  proclaim  fine  scorn  of  flesh, 

Unchariness  of  blood  when  blood  faith  begs  ! 
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"Where  are  the  men-at-arms  with  cross  on  coat  ? 

Aloof,  bewraying  their  attire  :  whilst  thou 

In  mask  and  motley,  pledged  to  dance,  not  fight, 

Sprung' st  forth  the  hero  !     In  thought,  word,  and  deed, 

How  throughout  all  thy  warfare  thou  wast  pure, 

I  find  it  easy  to  believe  :  and  if 

At  any  fateful  moment  of  the  strange 

Adventure,  the  strong-  passion  of  that  strait, 

Fear  and  surprise,  may  have  revealed  too  much, — 

As  when  a  thundrous  midnight,  with  black  air 

That  burns,  rain-drops  that  blister,  breaks  a  spell, 

Draws  out  the  excessive  virtue  of  some  sheathed 

Shut  unsuspected  flower  that  hoards  and  hides 

Immensity  of  sweetness, — so,  perchance, 

Might  the  surprise  and  fear  release  too  much 

The  perfect  beauty  of  the  body  and  soul 

Thou  savcdst  in  thy  passion  for  God's  sake, 

He  who  is  Pity  :  was  the  trial  sore  ? 

Temptation  sharp?    Thank  God  a  second  time ! 

Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 

And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 

And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph  ?     Pray 

"  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord !  " 

Yea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  bold, 

Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair, 

Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight, 

That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise  ! 

Do  I  not  see  the  praise  ?— that  while  thy  mates 

Bound  to  deserve  i'  the  matter,  prove  at  need 

Unprofitable  through  the  very  pains 

We  gave  to  train  them  well  and  start  them  fair, — 

Are  found  too  stiff,  with  standing  ranked  and  ranged, 

For  onset  in  good  earnest,  too  obtuse 

Of  ear,  through  iteration  of  command, 

For  catching  quick  the  sense  of  the  real  cry, — 

Thou,  whose  sword-hand  was  used  to  strike  the  lute, 

Whose  sentry-station  graced  some  wanton's  gate, 

Thou  didst  push  forward  and  show  mettle,  shame 

The  laggards,  and  retrieve  the  day.     Well  done  ! 

Be  glad  thou  hast  let  light  into  the  world, 

Through  that  irregular  beach  o'  the  boundary, — see 

The  same  upon  thy  path  and  march  assured, 

Learning  anew  the  use  of  soldiership, 

Self-abnegation,  freedom  from  all  fear, 

Loyalty  to  the  life's  end !     Ruminate, 

Deserve  the  initiatory  spasm, — once  more 

Work,  be  unhappy,  but  bear  life,  my  son  ! 

Thus  Robert  Browning  closes  the  whole  poem  : — 

So,  British  Public,  who  may  like  me  yet, 

(Marry  and  amen !)  learn  one  lesson  hence 

Of  many  which  whatever  lives  should  teach  : 

This  lesson,  that  our  human  speech  is  naught, 

Our  human  testimony  false,  our  fame 

And  human  estimation  words  and  wind. 

Why  take  the  artistic  way  to  prove  so  much  ? 

Because,  it  is  the  glory  and  good  of  Art, 

That  Art  remains  the  one  way  possible 

Of  speaking  truth,  to  mouths  like  mine,  at  least. 

How  look  a  brother  in  the  face  and  say, 

"  Thy  right  is  wrong,  eyes  hast  thou  yet  art  blind  ; 

Thine  ears  are  stuffed  and  stopped,  despite  their  length  : 

And,  oh,  the  foolishness  thou  countest  faith  !  " 

Say  this  as  silvcrly  as  tongue  can  troll — 

The  anger  of  the  man  may  be  endured, 

The  shrug,  the  disappointed  eyes  of  him 


Are  not  so  bad  to  bear—  but  here's  the  plague 
That  all  this  trouble  comes  of  telling  truth, 
Which  truth,  by  when  it  reaches  him,  looks  false, 
Seems  to  be  just  the  thing  it  would  supplant, 
Nor  recognisable  by  whom  it  loft : 
While  falsehood  would  have  done  the  work  of  truth. 
But  Art, — wherein  man  nowise  speaks  to  men, 
Only  to  mankind, — Art  may  tell  a  truth 
Obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought, 
Nor  wrong  the  thought,  missing  the  mediate  word. 
So  may  you  paint  your  picture,  twice  show  truth, 
Beyond  mere  imagery  on  the  wall, — 
So,  note  by  note,  bring  music  from  your  mind, 
Deeper  than  ever  the  Andante  dived, — 
So  write  a  book  shall  mean  beyond  the  facts, 
Suffice  the  eye,  and  save  the  soul  beside. 

And  save  the  soul !     If  this  intent  save  mine, — 
If  the  rough  ore  be  rounded  to  a  ring. 
Render  all  duty  which  good  ring  should  do, 
And,  failing  grace,  succeed  in  guardianbhip, — 
Might  mine  but  lie  outside  thine,  Lyric  Love, 
Thy  rare  gold  ring  of  verse  (the  poet  praised) 
Linking  our  England  to  his  Italy ! 1 

In  Lewis  Morris's  "  Epic  of  Hades,"  first  published 
in  1877,  there  is  a  touch  of  inspiration  drawn  from 
Dante,  in  the  blending  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
with  suggestion  that  true  wisdom  is  the  same  to-day 
as  yesterday,  for 

Evermore 

All  things  and  thoughts,  both  new  and  old,  are  writ 
Upon  the  unchanging  human  heart  and  soul. 

From  a  woman  of  true  genius  worthily  spent, 
whose  death  is  a  fresh  grief  to  all  in  England  as 
these  lines  are  written,  novels  have  come,  that  put 
the  best  wisdom  of  life  into  prose  stories,  every  one  of 
which  breathed  the  one  spirit  of  daily  fidelity  in  each 
life  to  the  nearest  and  highest  duty  that  it  knows. 

"  George  Eliot "  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1820,  at  Griff  House,  Griff  being  a  hamlet  of 
Chilvers  Coton,  close  by  Nuneaton.  She  was  one  of 
several  children  of  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  who  came 
from  Wicksworth  in  Derbyshire,  and  became  at 
Nuneaton  steward  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Roger 
Newdegate  and  the  owners  of  surrounding  land. 

She  was  brought  early  into  relation  as  a  writer 
with  high-minded  and  earnest  thinkers,  whose 
opinions  drew  her  into  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  Auguste  Comte.  But  this  only  added 
depth  and  breadth  to  her  sympathy  with  every  form 
of  opinion  through  which  man  or  woman  sought 
actively  to  rise  to  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  and 
the  higher  hopes  of  life.  Comte,  perhaps  following 
the  bent  of  his  nation,  idealised  into  a  theory  and 
system  a  Religion  of  Humanity,  founded  upon  that 
thought  of  our  time  which  is  the  best  product  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  development  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  through  that  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race.  The  English  mind  had  laid  hold  of  the  same 
thought  in  a  less  systematic  way,  though  not  less 
really,  when  it  was  applied,  as  it  has  been  with  us,  to  a 


1  The   reference  is  to  Dante,  the  last  thought  of  whose  ' 
Comedy  "  is  "  L'Amor,  che  muove  '1  Sole  et  1'Altre  Stelle." 
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quickening  in  many  of  the  sense  of  individual  duty,and 
of  common  action  for  the  common  good.  But  "George 
Eliot "  was  no  sectarian  upholder,  philosophical  or 
religions,  of  the  nobler  life  in  man.  She  had  a  heart 
open  to  impressions  of  it  in  all  forms.  Not  only 
for  the  artistic  purpose  of  securing  variety  of  grouping 
and  colour,  but  lor  the  higher  purpose  of  giving 
through  the  whole  body  of  her  writings  breadth  of 
sympathy  to  her  readers,  as  far  as  her  influence  could 
extend,  she  dressed  Love  and  Duty  now  as  Methodists, 
now  as  Jews,  now  rich  with  the  pictui'esque  sur- 
roundings of  old  Florentine  art,  now  beset  with  the 


pulsating  with  individuality  of  life,  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  clear  <-;i]i;tl>le  soul  of  man.  Her  in- 
heritance is  a  library,  she  is  the  daughter  of  blind 
learning,  and  she  is  won  first  by  the  fair  seeming  of 
Tito  Melerna.  Of  this  we  are  told  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work.  Tito  is  a  Greek  who  has  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  blind  scholar,  with  a  fair  face  and  a  flex  i bio 
mind  evading  what  is  painful.  From  little  cowardly 
evasions  of  the  troubles  men  must  bear,  he  passes 
step  by  step  into  the  way  of  falsehood.  Cowardice 
was  the  root  of  his  misdoing,  and  he  grows  into  a 
life  of  fear.  But  while  he  seeks  ever  the  ease  of  the 
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artless  country  life  of  the  English  Midlands.  Let 
us  glance  only  at  one  book  as  an  example  of  her 
power. 

ROMOLA. 

1  Its  argument  is  of  an  epic  dignity,  and  worthily 
sustained.  It  is  true  that,  except  in  a  few  passages 
towards  the  close,  there  is  nothing  to  fetch  tears,  and 
there  is  no  matter  for  mirth  in  all  the  story.  But 
so  it  is  with  many  a  noble  strain  of  thought  whereof 
the  argument  is  highest  and  most  worthily  sustained. 
Even  Dante  and  Milton  are  read,  as  they  should  be 
read,  with  neither  tears  nor  laughter,  but  with  lofty 
sense  of  a  true  spiritual  life.  So,  in  a  lesser  way, 
the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  has  written  "  Romola." 
For  the  tale  is  a  genuine  prose  epic.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Florence,  in  the  days  of  Savonarola.  With 
exquisite  skill  and  easy  grace  the  colours  of  old 
Florentine  life  are  blended  into  a  swift  succession  of 
bright  pictures,  but  the  argument  is  that  of  human 
life  itself;  if  we  will,  we  may  call  it  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God  and  man. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  has 
three  central  characters.  The  innermost  is  Romola, 
with  a  bright  and  pure  mind  rich  in  latent  energies, 
who,  if  we  may  translate  into  abstractions  a  story 

1  I  reprint  this  sketch  from  a  newspaper  for  which  it  was  written 
by  me  when  "  Romola  "  first  appeared. 


moment,  the  fresh  charm  of  his  way  wins  Romola. 
She,  taught  by  her  father  to  shrink  from  the  super- 
stitions and  corruptions  of  the  church  back  into  the 
spirit  of  the  old  heroic  time,  is  betrothed  to  Tito  and 
accepts  his  guidance  for  a  while.  She  has  a  brother 
who  has  left  their  father's  house  for  a  life  of  visionary 
religipus  enthusiasm ;  she  has  seen  him  die  as  a 
haggard  enthusiast,  Savonarola  standing  near;  and 
he  has  bequeathed  to  her,  in  remembrance  of  his 
warning  words,  the  cross  he  had  worn  on  his  breast. 
But  Tito  hides  the  cross  that  she  sets  up  in  her  room 
within  the  fence  of  a  gaily-painted  triptych  which 
represents  herself,  his  betrothed,  as  Ariadne,  Tito  as 
Bacchus  crowning  her,  and  their  way  of  triumph 
among  young  loves  over  flowers. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  argument.  But  in 
the  second  part  there  is  developed  the  repulsion 
between  Romola's  noble  aspirations,  her  high 
instincts,  and  the  baseness  of  mind  in  pleasure- 
loving  Tito,  whose  Sybarite  selfishness  has  turned 
his  nearest  friend  into  the  terrible  form  of  a  pursu- 
ing and  avenging  Fate.  At  the  close  of  this  second 
part  of  the  work  repulsion  is  complete,  and  Romola 
is  flying  from  her  husband ;  but  is  met  on  her  way 
by  Savonarola,  whose  historical  character  is  here 
used  with  remarkable  skill  in  vivid  personification 
of  the  religious  principle  in  man,  the  pure  light  that 
is  not  less  a  light  because  seen  through  the  mists  of 
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an  imperfect  Tinderstanding.  The  wonderful  power 
of  Savonarola's  intense  faith  and  zeal  is  felt  by 
Romola,  and  when  he  bids  her  return  to  Florence, 
and  fulfil  every  duty  of  her  life,  whether  welcome  or 
unwelcome — bids  her  hold  even  for  Tito  to  the  troth 
she  had  plighted,  do  her  duty  also  as  a  neighbour  to 
the  people  of  Florence,  smitten  by  famine  and 
pestilence — she  does  return.  No  self-indulgent  dream 
now  hides  the  cross  she  must  accept.  The  painted 
show  that  concealed  her  brother's  crucifix  is  unlocked, 
and  the  cross  stands  unshrouded  in  her  chamber. 
So  ends  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

In  the  third  part  Savonarola  is  elaborated  until 
he  may  stand  for  a  type  of  the  true  church  in  the 
world;  with  some  spiritual  pride,  some  visionary 
delusion,  and  the  various  blur  of  human  imperfection 
running  into  the  pure  truth  it  holds.  The  wine 
tastes  of  the  vessel,  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  wine  of 
life ;  and  although  Romola's  faith  in  this  visible 
type  of  divine  energy  in  man  is  for  a  time  wavering, 
we  see  her  at  the  close  of  the  book  triumphant  her- 
self over  passions,  tender  and  self-denying,  rich  in 
blessings  of  the  poor  and  plague-smitten  to  whom 
she  had  been  as  a  pure  spirit  of  help  and  mercy,  and 
the  centre  of  a  home  based  only  upon  Christian  self- 
denial ;  an  angel  of  help  to  the  children,  who  are 
Tito's,  but  not  hers,  and  to  their  simple  mother ;  a 
soul  that  has  found  peace  in  God.  And  she  has, 
after  all,  set  up  in  her  home  a  shrine  to  Savonarola, 
who,  whatever  his  infirmity,  strove  upward,  and 
who  first  taught  her  for  what  she  lived. 

Although  it  goes  back  to  old  Florence  for  its 
theme,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  much  truth  of  local 
colour,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  antiquariaiiism  in  the 
story.  There  is  above  everything  the  sense  of  a  fine 
mind  grappling  worthily  with  a  great  living  thought. 

And  so  it  was  in  all  her  work  :  so,  more  or  less,  it 
is  in  all  work  that  shall  live.  "  George  Eliot  "  had 
won  her  place  among  the  greatest  English  writers 
when  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1880. 

NOT  THIS  THE  END.     There  is  a  larger  life 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  where  all 
Who  bore  the  burthen  of  an  earthly  strife,  • 

Hearing  but  from  afar  their  comrades  call, 
Are  near  companions,  parted  by  no  pall 

Of  flesh  or  fleshly  darkness  from  the  light 
That  as  the  very  smile  of  God  shall  fall 

On  each  soul  working  in  its  neighbour's  sight, 
All  working  with  one  aim,  one  will,  one  love,  one  might. 

Will,  aim,  love,  might,  as  God's,  for  Him  they  serve, 

And  labour  for  Him  with  a  finer  skill 
Where  no  impeding  twist  of  mortal  nerve 

Can  stay  the  flight  of  thought,  nor  cold  blood  chill 

Their  ardour :  Caedmon,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  still 
Live  with  all  leaders  through  this  maze  of  clay ; 

The  noble  promptings  of  their  genius  fill 


New  worlds  with  a  new  life ;  by  God's  throne  they 
Hail  the  new  comrade — her,  last  born  to  cloudless  day. 

Bent  with  day  service  in  true  labour  here, 
What  if  the  toiler  seldom  saw  the  sun ; 
What  if  the  Source  of  Truth  were  dimly  clear 

To  one  who  made'  Truth  through  the  world  to  run : 
If  high  gifts  put  to  the  right  use  have  won 

1  'raise  to  the  faithful  steward,  not  the  less 
Is  that  good,  faithful  servant's  work  well  done 

AVho  had  not  known  the  Master,  yet  could  press 
To  His  appointed  mark  with  zeal  and  lowliness. 

Not  here  the  end.     Caedmon  is  not  so  far 

From  us  as  we  may  be  from  him  unborn 
Who  as  the  twinkling  of  a  distant  star 

Sees  our  world's  toil,  and  all  its  cares  outworn, 
Work  of  the  night  by  watchers  for  the  morn  : 

Ten  centuries  of  restless  labour  yet 
To  grow  the  rose  of  life  without  a  thorn, 

More  years  than  these,  our  Father  may  have  set 
Between  chained  man  and  him  who  wears  the  coronet. 

Not  here  the  crown.     All  good  of  all  the  race 

May  grow  until  the  world,  fair,  kind,  and  true, 
Shows  all  its  children  where  to  find  the  grace 
Of  wisdom,  that  we  blindly  now  pursue. 
The  grace  may  come  to  all,  but  still  to  few 

The  full  achievement  in  that  later  age. 
Yet  if  to  good  will  goodwill  now  be  due, 

Of  a  long  work  this  is  the  closing  page, 
Here  ends  a  work  well  meant,  may  goodwill  be  its  wage. 

Why  are  we  here  so  restless  in  desire 

For  perfect  utterance  of  babbling  speech  ? 
Docs  not  the  life  within  our  life  aspire 
To  the  full  music  it  is  born  to  reach  ? 
Not  here  the  end.     There  is  an  end  for  each 

Of  babbling,  in  the  cradle  of  the  grave ; 
Little  we  live  to  learn,  and  less  to  teach 

Until  that  cradling :  then  we  cease  to  rave  ; 
Sleep  ;  and  awaking,  all  we  want  we  have. 

For  me  earth's  sun  is  sinking  to  the  west, 

The  morning's  work  is  ended,  and  ere  long 
Comes  for  the  worker  Nature's  hour  of  rest ; 
Yet  if  the  light  will  stay,  and  life  be  strong 
For  a  more  arduous  journey  through  the  throng 

Of  those  whose  voices  gloriously  blend 
To  speak  the  soul  of  England,  if  among 
My  countrymen  I  find  some  to  attend 
To  my  last  tale  of  them,  then  let  there  come  the  end. 

But  Avhy  to  me  should  not  the  wish  be  vain 

For  the  full  rounding  of  life's  measured  day  ? 
Its  sum  unsummed,  its  work  to  do  again 

By  other  hands, — small  loss,  and  small  delay. 
So  let  God's  curfew-call  come  when  it  may  : 

The  covered  fire  lives  on ;  the  sleep  of  death 
Gives  life  for  labour  without  check  or  stay. 
Wisdom  determines  all,  above,  beneath ; 
Thy  will  be  done,  0  God;  take  when  Thou  wilt  this  brcatt.- 
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\Large  Figures  indicate  Pages,  and  Small  Figures  give  the  numbers  of  the  Notes  upon  them.'] 


Abra,  Vorticibus  f  requens,  179, 3 

Abraide,  61,  3 

Abraxa,  271,  i 

Achatours,  44,  7 

Achorians,  268, 5 

Addison  on  Milton's  personifi- 
cations, 187, ! 

.ZEgidius  of  Colonna,  77,  z 

JEsculapius,  41, ll 

Atferme,  52,  5 

Agrise,  56,  2 

Ahriman,  183,  3 

Aldus  Mauutius,  275, l 

Ale  stake,  45, " 

Algesir,  36,  * 

Alva,  The  Duke  of,  131,  i 

Alyn,  179,  2 

Amaurot,  271,  3 

Auemolians,  273, 2 

Aulas,  40, 1° 

Annabel,  Countess  of  Buccleuch, 
223,i 

Anyder,  271,  * 

Aonian  Mount,  182, 8 

Apiked,  40, 13 

Appairing,  280, l 

Argument,  183,  i 

Arive,  36,  8 

Armada,  The  "Wreck  of  the 
Spanish,  131,  2, 3 

Armies,  standing,  The  first,  265,  5 

Artethe,  78,  6 

Assoil,  80, 3 ;  assoilyng,  45, 7 

Astertethe,  77,  *• 

Astrsea,  123,  i 

Atalanta,  293,  i 

Augustine,  Saint,  38, 6 

Aunter,  55, » ;  268,  * 

Avaleth,  275,  ^ 

Averroes,  41,  u 

Avicenna,  41,  n 

Avignon,  The  Popes  at,  54, l 

Ay  (erer),  36, 1° 


B. 

Banquet,  273, 1 

Base  humility,  Women  born  to 

(F.  Q.,  V.  v.  25),  129,1 
Bases,  A  knight's,  128,  * 
Bawdeswell,  45, 1 
Bawdrik,  37, 5 
Bede  (prayer),  53, 6 
Beleve  (remain),  50,  * 
Belial,  18 1,  2 
Belmarie,  36, 5 
Benedict,  Saint,  38,  3 
Beowulf,  The  similes  in,  7, 1 ;  8,  i 
Bernard  of  Montpellier,  41, II 
Betaken  (entrusted),  53, » ;  60, lo 
Bever,  of  helmet,  120, i 
Beware  (spend),  54,  * 
Beyete,  53,»;  57,* 
Big-endians  and  Little-endians, 

311,  i 

Bit  (commands),  51, l 
Black  thumb,  206, l 
Blent  (blinded),  82,  * 
Blive,  79,  ^ 
Boistous,  79,12 
Bologna,  Pilgrimage  to,  42, 1 
Bonnering,  177, 2 
Boote  (remedy),  41,  w;  bote,  60,* 
Bord  (strife,  tourney),  36, 1 
Borel,  51,  3 
Boun,  80,  9 
Bracer,  37, 3 
Bret-ful,  45, 15 

Britannia,  Roman  figure  of,  1,  * 
Brutel  (brittle),  58,  3 
Buccleuch,  Ann  Scott,  Countess 

of,  223,  i 
Busleiden,  Jerome,  277,  * 


But  if  (unless),  54,  2 ;   70,  i ;  but 

be  (unless  by),  269, 1 
By  and  by  (immediately),  266,* 


C. 

Caliquit,  263,  3 
Campion,  Thomas,  209, 2 
Cappe,  sette  here   aller   cappe, 

44,11 

Carmelites,  80,  8 
Cassules,  Jacobus  de,  78,  3 
Charles  the  Bald,  57,  * 
Chaucer's  English.Pronunciation 

of,  35,  i 

Chaucer  Society,  47, 2 
Chere(face),73,2 
Cheryfeire,  55, 2 
Chess  moralised,  78,  3 
Cheste  (strife),  53, l 
Chevice,  79,  5 ;  chevysance,  39,  n 
Chinning,  79, u 
Christchurch,  Hants,  19, 2 
Cicero's  definition  of  study,  183,  6 
Claudian  and  Milton,  192, 1 
Clept,  81,  5 
Commendation        ninepence 

crooked,  203, 1 

Conceits,  Confectioners',  273, T 
Conisburgh,  Yorkshire,  27,  2 
Contune,  69, 2 
Corages,  35,  3 
Cornish    insurrection   (of    1497), 

264,  3 

Courtepy,  39, 13 
Couthe,  35,  5 
Covyne,  44, u  ;  60, 5 
Cristofre,  A,  37,  * 
Crooke  (gibbet),  128, l 
Cucking  stool,  218,  ! 
Culpons,  45,  i2 
Curiets,  128,  3 
Curl-papers,  Leaded,  237, 2 


D. 

Dante,  404,  ' 

Daunger,  45,  9 ;  without  any,  79,  ' 

Daungerous,  43, 5 

Death,    Punishment    of,    under 

Henry  VIII.,  264, 5 
Departe  (divide), .55,3 
Dere  (hurt),  81,  ? 
Devyse,  35,  » 
Deys  (dais),  40,  i» 
Dioscorides,  41,  u 
Diserdes,  264,  i 
Dominicans,  80,  6 
Dorres,  265, 2 
Doth  me  (cause  me),  61,  i;  did  call, 

cause  to  be  called,  80, 5 
Dresse  (direct),  79,  i",  2i ;  80, " 
Dygne,  43,  5 

E. 

Eliche,  78,  2 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    A    Spanish 

Council  against,  130,  i 
Ellesmere  MS.  of  Chaucer,  47,  * 
Eloy,  Saint,  37,  8 
Empeire,  55,  i ;  58,  i 
Enderday,  60, » 
Endite,  36,  *> 
Eoten,  6, l 

Esed,  35  9 ;  esy  of  dispence,  41, xs 
Esloyne,  91 1 
Essoyne,  91,  2 
Euerich  a,  46,  5 


F. 


Faitours,  61,  4 
Farsed,  38, 2" 


Fast  by,  182,  i 

Fautress,  177, l 

Favelle,  82,  3 

Fees  (face),  60, 9 

Ferre,  35, »  ;  ferre  in  brede,  78,  * 

Fetysly,  37,  7 

Florimel's  girdle,  112,  i 

Foude  (try),  51,  2 

Forfare,  60,  ™ 

Forman,    Mr.    Harry     Burton, 

388, ! 

Forpyned,  38,  w 
Forthy,  60, ' 

Fortune  favours  the  bold,  211, l 
Forward  (agreement),  35, 1° 
Foryete,  53, 12 
Fother,  43,  8 
Franche  moile,  72,  6 
Frankeleyn,  38, 17 
Froise,  72,  6 

FurnivaU,  Mr.  F.  J.,  47, 2 
Fustian  cut  on  satin,  201,  x 


G. 

Galen,  41, « 

Galingale,  41, 2 

Gamed  him,  44, l 

Garrick's  Shakespeare    Jubilee, 

136,i 

Gatisden,  41, " 
Gat-toothed,  42,  2 
Gaudid,  37, " 
Genoire,  27, l 
Gepoun,  36,  u 
Geryon,  176, l 
Gilbertyn,  41, » 
Giles  of  Regernent,  77, 2 
Gilpin  Horner,  The  story  of,  361, ' 
Gipser,  40, 1° 
Gobet,  45,  i8 
Golyardeys,  44,  5 
Grete,  See  (Mediterranean),  36, 1 
Grys  (far),  38, 9 
Gula-Things  Laws,  The,  1,  * 
Gulike,  263,  i,  2 


H. 

Habergeoun,  36,  i* 

Halwes,  35,  * 

Haly,  41, » 

Hanging  in  Henry  VTII.'s  reign, 

264,5 

Hanted,  79,  x 

Harre  (hinge),  44,  3  ;  herre,  59, l 
Haylsed,  263,  5 
Hele  (health),  54, » 
Henry  VII. 's  wars,  265, l 
Hente,  39, 14 ;  46,  i ;  79, 6 
Here  (their),  35, 2 ;  46,  * ;  her,  73,  * 
Herenc,  12,  i 
Hesiod  and  Milton,  192,  i 
Heved  (head),  52,  * 
Hippocrates,  41,  u 
His  for  "its,"  73,  3 
Hogarth's  illustrations  to  Hudi- 

bras,  202,  i 

Homer  and  Milton,  183, 3 
Homer's  tripod,  237, l 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

70,  3 

Hyne,  44,  i» 
Hyphear,  173,  i 


I-chaped,  40,  i 
Infecte,  40,  2 
Inf  ere,  80,  2 
lolas,  128,  * 
I-shreve,  38, 


J. 


Jangler,  44, 5 
Jet,  "  newe  jet,"  45, 1J 
Jette  (strut),  265,  * 
Juise  (judgment),  59,  * 
Julian,  Saint,  40,  * 
Junket,  273,  i 


K. 


Bathethe,  82, » 


L. 

Laas(lace),41,7 

Lacche,  54,  8 

Latoun,  46,  2 

Lavasse,  265,  3 

Leed  (cauldron),  38, " 

Lered,  68, « 

Lest  (pleasure),  37,  9;  leste 
(pleased),  46,  « ;  79,  » 

Let  (hinder,)  53,  n  j  60,  7;  (hin- 
drance), 266,  i 

Lettowe,  36,  3 

Leud,  264, 2 

Lever  (dearer),  51, 2 

Licenciat,  38, " 

Lieys,  36,  « 

Life  (body),  60, 6 

Limitour,  38, ls 

Lite  (little),  33,  i 

Livere  (livery),  40,  u 

Lodemenage,  41,  8 

Love  dayes,  39,  6 

Low  (laughed),  59,  6 

Luce,  40, 8 


M. 

Macarians,  269, 2 

Magik  naturel,  41, 9 

Make  ( invent j>oe try),  36,  *>;  mak- 
ing, 69, 7 ;  72,  i 

Male  (bag),  45, 16;  72,5 

Marchaunt  tart,  41,  * 

Mark,  A,  in  money,  75, l 

Masson,  Professor  David,  178, l 

Maunciple,  44, 6 

Maui-e,  Saint,  38, 3 

Meind  (mixed),  56,  * 

Merel,  54, 1° 

Meschief,  43, 3 

Mester  (trade),  44, " 

Mewe,  40,  7 

Meynee,  80, " 

Middleburgh,  39, 9 

Misdrawe,  54, 10 

Mistletoe,  173,  i 

Mithras,  277, l 

Moche  and  lite,  43,  * 

Moll  Cut  purse,  205,  l 

Molton  (sheepj,  59,  s 

Mormal,  41,  * 

Mortal  taste,  182,  2 

Mortereus  (mortress),  41, :1 

Morton,  John,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  264,  * 


N. 

Namely  (especially),  69, s 
Napron,  128,  * 
Natheles,  35, " 
Negative  forms,  36, u 
Nickers,  9, l 
Nigeshe,  274,  i 
Nightertale,  37,  l 
Ninepence  crooked,  203, J 
Noble,  the  coin,  79,  u 
Nome,  59, 2 
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Norway,  The  Gula-Things  Laws 

of,  1, » 

Nose  thirles,  4t,  « 
Not  (know  not),  39,  "  ;  53,* ;  55,* ; 

58,*;  59,7;  72,  3;  78>8 
Not-heed,  37, » 


O. 

O  (one),  82,  » 

Occupying  (trading),  263,  "  ;  269,  3 

Ofte  tithes,  43, l ;  60,  i* 

Or  (ere),  35,  i3  ;  39,*;  57, 1 

Orcades.  179,  « 

Oreb,  182,  * 

Outrage  (extravagance),  79, s 

Outridere,  38, l 


P. 

Paas,  47, » 

Pace  (pass),  44, ' 

Palatye,  36, ll 

Panachfea,  109, l 

Papacy,  The  schism  in  the,  54, l 

"  Paradise  Lost,"  biblical  lan- 
guage in,  182, 9 

Parclos,  79,  9 

Parvys,  40, l 

Pay  (satisfaction),  81,  * 

Peise,  55,  9 

Pennyfather,  274, l 

Pers,  41. >2  ;  44,  " 

Personificatiou  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  187, » 

Philarch,  271,  * 

Piled,  45, 5 

Pilgrimages,  42, l 

Pilwebere,  45, " 

41  Pite  renneth  sone  in  gentil 
herte,"  49,  2 

Plato  and  Dionysius,  268, l 

Plenerlich,  55, 8 

Plite,  53, 8 

Plotmele,  77,  3 

Point,  In  good,  38, lo 

Polygony,  109, i 

Polylerites,  267, l 

Pomely  gray,  44,  16 

Poraile,  39, » 

Portess,  73,i 

Prest  and  boun,  80, 9 

Pricasour,  38, 1 

Privy  bsck,  267,  2 

Pronunciation  of  letters  in  old 
verse,  69,  >  ;  71,  ' ;  72,  * ;  73,  * 

Pruce,  36,  3 

Prys,  3  i,  '2 


Purchace,  39,  s 
Purfiled,  38, « 


Queynte  (quenched),  81, ' 


R. 

"  r  "  sounded  as  a  syllable,  69,  s ; 
71, l ;  73,  * 

Raught,  37, 10 

Recheles,  38,  * 

Reed  (counsellor),  45, lo 

Reeve,  44, 12 

Repugn,  279, ' 

Rette,  46,  3 

Reysed  (made  military  expedi- 
tion), 36,  2 

Rially  i-bore,  41, l 

Richard  II.  (his  coup  d'dtat  of 
1397),  51,  i 

Rishe,  283, l 

Rote  (country  fiddle),  39, l 

Rouncy,  41, ' 

Route  (snore),  72,  ? 

Rowlandson,  Thomas,  carica- 
turist, 342,  i 

Rowne,  73, 1 

Rufus  of  Ephesus,  41, u 


S. 

Sabrina,  19, l 

Sad,  69,  *  ;  267,  * 

Sammael,  183,  3 

Sangwin  and  pers,  41, u 

Satalie,  36,  6 

Satan,  183,  * 

Sawceflem,  45,  3 

Schism  in  the  Papacy,  54, 1 

Secret  top,  182,  3 

See  (seat),  53, » 

Seely,  79,  2 

SeU  (saddle),  99, l 

Semblably,  68,  * 

Semy-cope,  39,  ? 

Serapion,  41, ll 

Sergeant-at-arms,  80, 16 

Seriously  (in  series),  69, 6 

Serpent,  The,  as  Tempter,  183, s 

Sew  (follow),  98, i 

Seynt  of  silk,  40,  3 

Shakespeare  Jubilee,   Garrick's, 

136,i 

Sheeldes  (crowns),  39, 10 
Sigh  (saw),  61,  2 


Signiflcavit,  A.  45,  8 

Siloa's  brook,  182, « 

Similes  iu  Beowulf,  7, l ;  8,  * 

Sinai,  18J,  + 

Sion  hill,  182, » 

Skalled,  45,  * 

Skile,  54, « 

Sligb,  53,  5 

Smailholm,  358, l 

Smerte  (smartly),  37,  u 

Snybbe,  43,  6 

Soletnpne,  38, 18 

Somi)nour,  45,  * 

Sowninge,  39. 8 

Standing  armies,  The  first,  265,  5 

Stele  (handle),  82,  > 

Stemed  (shone),  38, l2 

Stepe  (bright),  38, ll 

Stere,  59,  8 ;  stevyng,  73,  * 

Sterve,  78,  l 

Stound,  80, 1 

Strange  ne  solein,  73,  6 

Stratford  atte  Bow,  French  of, 

37,  8 

Study,  183, « 
Sty  (ascended),  81,* 
Sweven,  56, l 
Swychers,  268,3 
Swynker,  43, » 


T. 

Tabard,  35, 7  ;  44,  * 

Table  dormant,  40, » 

Tache,  279,  2 

Taille,  By,  44,  8 

Tale  (reckon),  54,  9 

Tapinage,  63, l 

Tapite,  79, l* 

Taprobane,  263,  3 

Temperance,  Spenser's  Castle  of 

(F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  22),  104,  i 
Tennyson    on    Knowledge    and 

Wisdom,  87, l 
The  (thrive),  48  i ;   "  so  mote  I 

thee,"  80,  ™ 

Tho  (then),  50,  i ;  52 1 ;  57,  2 
Throwe  (space  of  time),  55,  n 
Thynue,   Thomas,    of    Longleat, 

266,1 

Til  (to),  56,  3 
Timoneer,  250,  » 
Titus  and  Gisippus,  281, l 
Tobacco,  Spenser's  mention  of, 

in  F.  Q.,  109,  i 
Torves,  263, 6 
Tramasseue,  36,  9 


Trophee,  Boccaccio's  Troilus  and 

Cressida  so  called,  69, 9 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  1748,  321,  i 
Twinned,  80,  " 


U. 

Underfongeth,  54,  * 
Unlered,  53,  2 
Usa,  179,  i 


V. 

Vavasour,  40, u 

Venerye,  38, 2 

Vernicle,  45,  i* 

Viage,  36,  " 

Virgil  and  Milton,  183,  s,  «,  "> 

Virgo,  The  sign,  as  Astreea,  123,1 


W. 

Waller's  Ghost,  206, » 

Wastel  bread,  37,  " 

Wayted  after,  43,  "> 

Welketh,  58,  s 

Were  (confusion),  52,  3 

"  What  if  a  day,"  209,  * 

"Widdrington  in  doleful  dumps," 

210,  i 

Wight  (vigorous),  358,  2 
Wisse  (make  known),  53,  * 
Wite,  "  to  wite  "  (to  be  blamed), 

60,  2 ;  62,  i 
Wonyng,  41, 5 
Wood  (mad),  38, 5 ;  44,  w 
Worthy,  35,  i* 


Y. 

Teddynges,  39,  * 

Yede,  80, " 

TeldehaUe,  40, ls 

Yelpe  (boast),  60, 3 

Yerde  (rod),  37, " 

Yeven  (give),  43,  *  ;   yove,  53, ls 

Yore,  '"full  yore,"  80, l 
Ypocras,  Hippocrates,  41,  u 


Zapoletes,  276, l 

Zeudavesta,  The  Serpent  in  the, 
183, 3 


From  the  Title-paye  to  Pope's  Works  (1717). 
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IIL-INDEX   TO    SPECIMENS    OF   ENGLISH. 


Many  of  the  old  pieces  in  this  volume  have  such  of  their  words  as  are  still  current  Enyimh  spelt  in  the  way  that  leant  diverts 
attention  from  the  thoughts  they  stand  for  ;  but  in  the  following  all  accidents  of  spelling,  $c..  have  been  left  untouched,  that 
they  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  language  in  successive  periods. 


BEGINNING    OF    THE    THIRTEENTH    CENTURY.  PAGES 

THE  OPENING  OF  LAYAMON'S  "BRUT"  15 


FOURTEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  CHAUCER'S  "CANTERBURY  TALES"  .          .          .          .          .  .          .          .        35—47 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  GOWER'S  "  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS  "  .  .  50 — 62 


FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  LTDGATE'S  "STORIE  OF  THEBES,"  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  STORIE         ....        71—74 
PASSAGES  FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  OCCLEVE'S  "DE  REGIMINE  PRINCIPUM"  .  74  -78 


SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MORE'S  "UTOPIA,"  IN  RALPH  ROBINSON'S  TRANSLATION  .......  262—277 

SPENSER'S  LETTER  TO  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  PREFIXED  TO  THE  "FAERIE  QUEENE"       ....  .sr>,  so 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  "FAERIE  QUEENE"          ...........  88-135 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  KING  OF  PAPHLAGONIA,  FROM  SIDNEY'S  "ARCADIA"              ......  286-  289 


BEGINNING    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 
THE  FIRST  AND  THIRTEENTH  SONGS  OF  DRAYTON'S  "POLYOLBION"  .......      168—172 


ERRATA. 


Page  36,  note  19,  for  "flirting,"  read  "fluting." 
„     40,      „       6,    „    "one,"          „      "wine." 


Page  53,  note    5,   'or  "see,"         read  "sle." 
,     60,     „     11,    „    "sithes,"      „     'sithes." 


ENERAL     INDEXES. 


From  Marino's  "L'Adone  "  (1623). 
[Letters  preceding  the  Number  of  a  Page  indicate  the  Volume  of  the  Library  to  which  reference  is  made :    S.  P. 

Shorter  Poems:    £..  Religion;    PL,  Plays;    S.  Pr.,  Shorter  Prose;    and  L.    W.,   Longer    Works;    the  Five    Volumes 
containing  : — 

I.  SHORTER  ENGLISH  POEMS. 
II.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  RELIGION. 

III.  ENGLISH  PLAYS. 

IV.  SHORTER  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

V.  SKETCHES  OF  LONGER  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE  AND  PROSE.] 


I.-INDEX   TO    QUOTED    WRITERS    AND    WORKS. 


Abbey  Walk,  Robert  Henryson's,  S.  P.,  76,  77 
Abiding  Love,  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  S.  P.,  277 
Abou  beu  Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt's,  S.  P.,  441 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,    John    Drydeu's, 

L.  W.,  222—227 

Academy,  The  Eoyal,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Discourse  at  the  Opening  of,  S.  Pr.,  331. 
332 

Accomplishment  of  the  First  of  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff's  Predictions,  by  Jonathan  Swift, 
S.  Pr.,  212,  213 

.-'  t -rustic  Sonnet  by  Sylvester,  S.  P.,  276 
Acrostiteliostichou,  Sylvester's,  S.  P.,  276 
ACTORS  : — Massmger's  Roman  Actor,  PI.,  271 
— 287;  Parish  Clerks  and  Members  of 
Guilds,  2,  3  ;  Servants  of  Great  Houses, 
18;  University  Men  and  Public  School- 
boys, 21,  22,  315  ;  Lawyers  of  the  Temple, 
47-749,  3JO  ;  Servants  of  the  Ea.l  of 
Leicester,  64 ;  Children  of  the  Chapel 
iind  of  Paul's,  61,  1)5,  128;  First  Patent 
to  a  Dramatic  Company,  100  ;  The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Company,  157 ;  Richard 
Tarltuu,  178,  179;  James  Burbage,  178, 
179;  Edward  Alleyn,  179;  Prynnes' 
Histrio-mastix,  307,  308,  320;  Women's 
Parts  :  First  Actresses,  322 ;  Mrs.  Saun- 
derson,  Mrs.  D  ivenport,  Edward  Kynas- 
ton,  Charles  Hart,  Thomas  Betterton, 
::2t>,  406;  ihomas  Betterton,  38 ;,  406, 
407 ;  Colley  Cibber,  James  Quin,  405, 
4  7  ;  Salary  of  a  Roman  Actor,  272,  note 
2,— of  Cibber  and  of  Quin,  405 ;  Robert 
Wilks,  Thomas  Doggett,  407;  Barton 
Booth,  411 ;  John  Rich,  411  ;  David  Gar- 
rick,  420,  421 ;  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Prit- 
cliard,  421;  Charles  Macklin,  424;  Samuel 
Foote,  423,  421 ;  Jolm  Kemble,  421;  J  >hn 
and  Charles  Kemble,  432  ;  Sarah  isiddous, 
432  ;  Edmund  Kean,  432,  4:53  ;  William  C. 
Macready,  43'J ;  Samuel  Plielps,  424 
Adams,  Parson,  A  Letter  from,  by  Henry 

Fielding,  b.   t-r.,  269,  270 
Addison,  Joseph,  S.  P.,  349,  350 
— ,  R.,  341,  312 

,  PI.,  405 ;  his  Cato,  407—411 

-,  «.  Pr.  213—216  ;   233 ;   236—240  ;  248 
Adrian,  Emperor,  his  Lines  on  Death,  S.  P., 

341,351,352 
Advancement  of  Learning,  Francis  Bacon's, 

L.  W.,  289  -394 

Adversity.  Gray's  Ode  to,  S.  P.,  379 
A  ivice,  The,   by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,   S.  P., 

211 
—  to  a  Courtier,  Quint  in  Shaw's,  S.  P.,  128, 

129 
3Hfric.  E.,  21  -28 


JElla,  Chatterton's  Song  to,  S.  P.,  390,  391 

.ffiscliylus,  PL,  1. 

.ffisop,  John  Vanbrugh's,  PZ.,  395 

Aifection,    True,    from    Browne's   "  Religio 

Medici,"  R.,  295,  296 
Age,  Old,  Beauty  of,  "  To  Agnes,"  by  James 

Montgomery,  S.  P.,  440 
Ages,  The  Four,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  P!., 

247 

Aglaura,  Sir  John  Suckling's,  P(.,  315 
Agesilas,  Corneille's,  PI.,  335 
"Ah,    Robin!     jolly     Robin,"    Sir    Thomas 

Wyatt's,  S.  P.,  154 
Ajax  and  (  lysses,  PL,  100 
Akeuside,  Mark,  S.  P.,  382,  383 
— ,  L.  W.,  246-248 

Albion  and  Albanius,  Dryden's,  PZ.,  337 
Alceeus,  Sir  William  Jones's  Ode  in  Imitation 

of,  S.  P.,  398 

Alchemist,  Beu  Jonson's,  PI.,  211 
Alcuin,  R.,  12,  13 

Aldhelm,  R.,  9,  10;  An  Invocation  by,  10 
Alexander's   Feast,   by  John  Dryden,  S.  P., 

331— &33 
Alexander,  Sir  William,  R.,  260,  261 ;  Will  ain 

Drummond,  To,  with  his  Epitaph,  260 
Alfred  the  Great,  by  James  Thomson  and 

David  Malle',  PI.,  420 
— — ,  King,  R.,  18—20 
Allegro,  Milton's,  S.  P.,  310—312 
All  Fools,  by  George  Chapman,  PZ.,  232. 
Allingham,  William,  S.  P.,  487 
"  All  thinsfs  are  as  tuey  are  used,"  by  George 

Turbervile,  S.  P.,  201 
"  All  stands  in  change,"  by  John  Lydgate, 

R.,  115,  116 
Alphoiisus,    King    of    Arragon,   by   Robert 

Greene,  Pi.,  142 
Althea,    Riclurd   Lovelace  from   Prison  to, 

S.  P..  314,  315 
"  A   man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"    by   Robert 

Burns,  S.  P.,  409 
Ambitious    Stepmother,    The,   by    Nicholas 

Rowe,  PI.,  Kt> 
American  Taxation,  Edmund  Burke  on,  S. 

Pr.,  337— 3t3 
Amoret,    Edmund    Waller    to,    S.    P.,    301, 

302 
Analogy    of    Religion    to     Nature,    Joseph 

Butler's,  R.,  :U8— 350 
Ancients,  A  I 'inner  after  the  Manner  of  the, 

by   lobias  Smollett,  S.  Pr,  275—278 
Amliva  delSarto,  Ly  Robert  Browning,  S.  P., 

!<;:<     i71 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  R.,  238—240 
Andrew's      Day,    St.,    from     Johu     Keble's 

"  Christian  Tear,"  R.,  407 


Andromaque,  Racine's,  PI.,  335;  as  the  Dis- 

treat  Mother,  by  Ambrose  Philips,  405 
Aneurin  S.  P.,  o — 8 

Anger,  Geoffrey  Chuucer  on,  H.,  103—106 
Anna  Matilda  to  Delia  Crusca,  S.  P  ,  412 
Antigouo,  by  the  Comte  di  Jioute  Vicen- 

tino,  PI.,  89 

Anti-Jacobin,  Poetry  of  the,  S.  P.,  428—434 
Antiquary,  Character  of  an,  by  John  Karle, 

S.  Pr.,  129,  130 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  by  John  Marston,  PI., 

178 ;  Antonio's  Revenue,  198 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Shakespeare  s,    PZ., 

211 ;  altered  by  Dryden,  322 

,  Sir  Charles  Se  il-y  s,  PZ.,  353 

Apicius  Sauced,  by  William  Kin*,  S.  Pr.,  229 

—232 
Apocalypse  of  Golias,  Walter  Map's,  S.  P., 

12—16 
Apologie   for   Poetrie,    Sir  Philip  Sidney's, 

S.  Pr.,  70—86 
Apology     for     Heroic     Poetry   and     Poetic 

Licence,  by  John  Drydeu,  S.  Pr.,  171 — 

175 

Apparel,  John  Bunyan  upon,  S.  P.,  341 
Appius  and  Virginia,   by  John  Dennis,  P!., 

405 

Apple-pie,  by  Will  am  King,  S.  P.,  372—375 
Arab  to    his    Mistress,    by    Walter    Savage 

Landor,  S.  P.,  463 

Arcadia,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  L.  W.,  286—289 
Ariel's  Song,  by  William  Shakespeare,  S.  P., 

252 

Areopagitica,  John  Milton's,  S.  Pr.,  132—149 
Ariosto,  Comedies   of,  PI..  21,  89;    his    Swp- 

positi    translated  by   George   Giseoigne, 

89—100 

Aristippus,  by  Thomas  Randolph,  PL.  313 
Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  . -f  Rugby,  R.,  U2— 416 
— ,  Mathew,  S.  P.,  486 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  George  Peele  s,  PZ  ,  104 

—110 

Art  of  Cookery,  by  William  King,  S.  P.,  372 
Preaching,  by  Christopher  Pitt,  S.   P., 

371,  372 

Ascham,  Roger,  S.  Pr.,  25,  26;  40 — 13 
— ,  L.  W.,  282—286 
Ashes  to  Ashes,  Dust  to  Dust,  from  a  Sermon 

by  Donne.  R.,  2(7 

"As  it  fell  upou  a  day,"  by  Richard  Barn- 
field,  S.  P.,  2'U 
Aspect,  Of  tlic,  iiu  Essay,  by  Jeremy  Collier, 

S.  P.- ,  21 ',  211 
Astiva,  Hymn  to,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  S.  P., 

259,260 
Astrophel  and  Stella,  Sonnets  by  Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  S.  f.,  ^15    217 
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As-Yon-Like,  Life  in,  by  Douglas  Jerrold, 

S.  /',-.,  !-<>-  -128 
As  you  Like  It,  Shakespeare's,  PI.,  142,  107— 

177 
Athenian  Captive,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's, 

/'/.,  t:;:i 

Atheist's  Tragedy,  Cyril  Tournenr's,  PL,  2*7 
Atliol  Cummers,  by  James  Hogg,  S.  P.,  456, 

457 
Atlantis,  the  New,  hy  Francis  Bacou,  S.  Pr., 

115-127 
Atoms,  Concurrence   of,  from  Stillingfleet's 

"  Or/giues  Sacrse,"  K  ,  324. 
Actila,  Corueille's,  PL,  335 
Audelay,  John,  H .,  113,  114 
AuchtermucMy,  The  Wife  of,  S.  P.,  265—267 
Auction  of   Pictures,  by  Sainuul  t'oote,  PL, 

423 
Augustine,  Saint,  A  Legend  of,  from  John 

Seldeu's  "  Historie  of  Tithes,"  R.,  259, 

251 
Auld  Robin  Gray,  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard, 

S.  P.,  416,  417 

Aurenge-Zebe,  John  Dryden's,  PL,  337 
Austen,  Jane,  L.  W.,  381—388 
Author,  Advice    to  an,  from    Shaftesbury's 

"  Characteristics,"  S.  Pr.,  240—242 
Authority,  The  Slaves  and  Darlings  of,  by 

Fulke  Greville,  S.  P.,  225 
Avisa,  Henry  WiHobie  to,  S  P.,  244 
Awakening  the  Mind,  an  Essay,  by  William 

Godwin,  S.  Pr.,  364,  365 
Aylmer,  John,  R.  175,  176 


B. 

Bachelor's  Song,  by  Thomas  Flatman,  S.  P., 

341 
Bacon,  Francis,  Poem  on  Life  by,  S.  P.,  274 

,  L.  W.,  289—294 

,  S.  Pr.,  90—93 ;  111—127  ;  129 

— ,  R.,  183—190 
— ,  Roger,  R.,  55,  56 
Baillie,  Joanna,  S.  P.,  475,  476 
Bait,  The,  by  John  Donne,  S.  P.,  275 
Baldwin,  William,  S.  P.,  177— ifc2 
Bale,  John,  JR.,  160— 163 

Ballad,  A  Border,  by  Walter  Scott,  S.  P.,  438 
— ,  A    Pastoral,    by    William    Sheustoue, 

S.  P.,  373—375 
,  A    Serious,     by     Alexander     Brome, 

S.  P.,  317 
[Chevy-Chase    and   other   ballads  will 

be  found  under  the  r  saveral  titles.]. 
Ballets,  Thomas  Morley's  First  Book  of,  S.  P., 

245 

Barnard,  Lady  Ami3,  S.  P..  416,  417 
Barutteld,  Richard,  S.  P.,  261 
Barons'   Wars,    Mi.-hasl    Dray  ton's,  L.   W.. 

156—168 

Barrow,  Isaac,  R.,  327,  328 
Basset,  A  Song  of,  by  Sir  George  Etherege, 

S.  P.,  337 
Bastille,  William  Cowper  on  the,  .«.  P.,  399  ; 

William  Wordsworth  on  the,  418 
Battle's,  Mrs.,  Opinions  on  Whist,  by  Charles 

Lamb,  S.  Pr.,  406  —  k>9 
Battle  of  Boswprth  Field,  from  Sir  Thomas 

More's  "History  of  Richard  III,"  S.  Pi'., 

26—33 
—  of     Naseby,     by     Thomas     Babingtou 

Macaulay,  S.  P. ,  461 
Baucis    and  Philemon,  by  Jonathan   Swift, 

S.  P..  353—355 

Baviad,  William  Gilford's,  S.  P  ,  413—416 
Baxter,  Richard,  R.,  298,  301—309,  327 
Beaumont,  Francis,  S.  P.,  272,  273 
,   and   John    Fletcher,    PL,   216;    their 

Philaster,   216—232 
Beau    Tibbs,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,   S.   Pr., 

309—312 
Beauty,    True,    A    Sonnet    on,    by  Edmund 

Spenser,  S.  P.,  230 
Beaux  Stratagem,  The,  by  Gsorge  Farquhar, 

PL,  395,  400-  404 
Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  PL,  494 
Bede,  JR.,  10— 12  ;  Close  of  his  "Ecclesiastical 

Historv,"  10,  11 ;  Cuthbert's  Account  of 

his  Death,  11,  12 

Beggar's  Opera,The,  by  John  Gay,  PL,  416, 417 
— ,  Politics    of  the,   from   The  Craftsman, 

S.  Pr.,  257,  258 
Beginning  of  Marriage,  In  the,  from  Jeremy 

Taylor's     Sennon    on    "  The    Marriage 

Ring,"  R.,  288 

Behaviour  in  Church,  from  Mirk's  "  Instruc- 
tions for  Parish  Priests,"  R.,  119,  120 
Behn,  Aphra,  S.  P.,  339 
— ,  S.  Pr.,  175—195 
,  PL,  353—355 

286 


"Believe  ire.  if  all  those  endearing  ynmr.' 
charms,"  Sjug  by  Thomas  Moore,  .S  /'., 
455 

Belinda,  Maria  Edgeworth's,  L.  W.,  353,  357 

Bellamara,  Sir  Charles  SedK-y's,  PL,  353 
Bella's  Stratagem,  The,  by  Huuuah  Cowley, 
PL,  427 

Beowulf,  L.  W.,  1—14 

Berlin,  1871,  by  Lewis  Morris,  S.  P.,  488 

Bermudas,  by  Andrew  Miirvvll,  .S    P.,  319 
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gomery's Reference  to,  '•'•'<- 
— ,  Letters  from,  S.  Pr.,  327—330 

,  L.  W.,  253—260 

Crabbe,  George,  S.  P.,  403 — 105 

Cradle  Song,  The  Last,  by  James  Hogg, 
S.  P.,  457 

Songs.     [See  Lullaby.] 

Craftsman,  An  Essay  from  the,  S.  Pr.,257,  258 

(Jraumer,  Thomas,  R.,  158—160 

Crashaw,  Richard,  JR,   278,  279 
— ,  S.  P.,  296,  297 

Creation,  Mind  in,  from  Richard  Blackmore's 
"  Creation,"  R.,  343 

Crede,  Pierce  the  Plowman's,  R.,  108—110 

i  rites,  Ben  Jonsou's,  S.  Pr.,  105 

Critic,  The,  by  Richard  Briusley  Sheridan, 
PL,  429,  430 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the 
Death  of,  by  John  Dryileu,  S.  P.,  321,  ."^2 

Crc-vne,  John,  P(.,  353,379;  his  Sir  Courtly 
Nice,  379— 3b2 

Crusades  and  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  from 
Thomas  Fuller's  "Holy  War,"  R.,  291, 
292 

Cry  of  the  Children,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  S.  P.,  471—473 

Cud  worth,  Ralph,  JR.,  328,  329 

Cursor  Mundi,  Passages  from  the,  JR.,  69,  70 

Cui  Bono  ?  A  Parody  on  Byron,  by  Horace 
Smith,  S.  P.,  454,  455 

Cupid  and  Campaspe,  by  John  Lyly,  S.  P.,  246 

Cupid's  Curse,  by  George  Peele,  S.  P.,  217 

Cyder,  John  Phillips'^,  /,.  IT  ,  .:;:.',  ii:;:l 

Cyuddyllan,  The  Hall  of,  by  Felicia  Hemans, 
S.  P.,  475 

Cymbeline,  Shakespeare's,  PI.,  211 

Cjncwulf,  R.,  15,  16 

Cyriack  Skinner,  Milton's  Sonnet  to,  S.  P., 

330 
Cynthia's  Revels,  Ben  Jonson's,  PI.,  179 
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Dactylics,  Quintessence  of  all  the,  by  William 
Gifford,  S.  P.,  430 

Daffodil,  The  Shepherd's,  by  Michael  Dray- 
ton.  S.  P.,  2:.ti 

Daffodils,  To,  by  Robert  Herrick,  S.  I'. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Thomas  Edwards, 
PI.,  74—88 

Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  by  William 
Duubar,  S.  P.,  lli-116 

Daniel,  Samuel,  S.  P.,  253— 2 J5,  286,  287 

,  L.  W.,  140—155 

Dart  hula,  James  Macphersou's,  S.  P.,  C87  — 
390 
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Davenant,  Sir  William,  S.  P.,  317,  318 
— ,  PL,    :!21,    :!2i',    :;:!7,   353;    his    Siogo  of 

Rho'U.'s,  .>22— 326 
David,  from  a  Sermon  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  R., 

425 

M.ivirs,  Sir  John,  S.  P.,  259,  260 
— ,  John,  of  Heref<  rd,  in  praise  of  Joshua 
ejylvester,  S.  P.,  276 
,'/.',  226,  232 

D.iy  hy  the  Fire,  A,  hy  William  Hazlitt  and 
Lei  -h  Huut,  S.  Pr.,  389—397 

I'urkey,  A,  by  Hannah  Cowley,  PI.,  427 
Dear  Little  Hand,  by  Lewis  Morris,  S.  P.,  4»8 
I)  -Mtb,  by  Katharine  Philips,  S.  P.,  3W 
— ,    Anticipation    of,    a    Sonnet    by   John 
Keats,  S.  P.,  45') 

—  iu  the  Home,  Sonnet  by  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  S.  P.,  411 

— ,  linage  of,  by  Robert  Southwell,  S.  P., 
258,  259 

—  of  Oscar,  from  the  Gaelic,  S.  P.,  4 

—  of  Richard   Plant;)  genet,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  William  Baldwin,  S.  P.,  l->2 

— ,   A  Thought   of,  by  Thomas    Flatman, 

S.  P.,  341 
— ,  Triumphs  of,    by  James  Shirley,  S.  P., 

292,  293 
— ,  Waiting  for,  by  Philip  Massinger,  S.  P., 

292 

—  of  Zoroas,    by  Nicholas  Griinald,  S.  P., 
162—164 

— ,  To,    from    Eobert    Herrick's    "  Noble 
Numbers,"  R.,  280 

— ,  The  Change  by,  from  Jeremy  Taylor's 
"  Holy  Dying,"  R.,  286,  287 

— ,  The  Eloquence  of ,  from  Raleigh's  "  His- 
tory of  the  World,"  R.,  233 

1 of  Joseph,  from  the  enrly  English  Poern 

of  "  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  JR.,  57,  58 

;    Prayers   of    Samuel  Johnson  on    the 

Death  of  his  Wife,  R.,  371,  372;  and  of 
his  Mother,  372 ;  Lines  by  Samuel  John- 
son on  the  Death  of  Robert  Levet,  373 

—  of  James  Grahame,  John  Wilson's  Poem 
on  the,  R.,  400,  401 

Death's  Jest  Book,  by  Thomas  Lovell  Bed- 
does,  PI.,  434 
Declaration  concerning  Lawful  Sports  (A.D. 

1633),  R.,  301,  302 
Decline  of  States,  by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 

Brooke,  S.  P.,  225,  226 
Dedication  to  Prince   Henry  of   Chapman's 

Iliad,  S.  P.,  271,  272 

of  Daniel's  Philotas,  S.  P.,  283,  287 

Defence  uf  Poesie,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  S.  Pr., 

70— 36 
Defoe,  Daniel,  S.  P.,  3tC,  347 

,  S.  Pr  ,  200—209 

,  L.  W.,  303—307 

Dekker,  Thomas,  S  P.,  269,  270 

,  PL,  178,  197 ;  Satiromastix,  by  Dekker 

and  Marston,  198—210 
Delay,  Loss  in,  by  Robert  Southwell,  S.  P., 

250 
Delia,  Sonnets  to,  by  Samuel  Daniel,  S.  P., 

254,  255 

Delia  Crusca,  Verse  by,  S.  P.,  411,  412 
Deuuam,  Sir  John,  S.  P  ,  3Di— 303 
,  PL,  320,  353;  his  play  of  The  Sophy,  320, 

321 

Dennis,  John,  PL,  405 
Departed   Friends,    from  Vaughan's  "  Siles. 

Sciutillans,"  R.,  289 
Deputation,  The,  an  Essay  bv  Joseph  Addison 

for  The  Tatler,  S.  Pr.,  220,  221 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  S.  Pr.,  391,  399;   401— 

403 
De  Rea  inline  Principum,  Thomas  Occleve's, 

L.  W.,  74—83 
Deserted   Village,  Goldsmith's,  S.  P.,  395— 

398 
Description  of  Castara,  by  William  Habing- 

ton,  S.  P.,  297,  298 
of  such  one  as   he  would  love,  by   Sir 

Thomas  Wvatt,  S  P.,  15i 
Desire  of  the  Eyes,  by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 

Brooke,  S.  P.,  226 
Detraction,  John  Marston  presents  his  Poesie 

to,  S.  P.,  258 
Dialogue    between  the   Resolved   Soul    and 

Created    Pleasure,   by  Andrew  Marvell, 

S.  P  ,  319,  320 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Two  of  Lord  Lyttel- 

ton's,  S.  Pi-.,  317-319 
Dibdin,  Charles,  S  P  ,  439,  410 
Dickens,  Charles,  S.  Pr.,  4lo— 421 
Dictionary,  Lord  Caesterfield  on  Johnson's, 

S.  Pr..  281,  282 ;  Johnson's  Answer,  283 
Dido,  by  Thomas  Preston,  PL ,  65 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  David  Hume  on 

the,  S.  Pr.,  261,  262 

Dillon,    Weiitworth,    Earl    of    Koscommon, 
S.  P.,  324—328 


Dinner  after  the  Manner  of  tbo  Air-ic MI!  ;,  bv 

Tobias  Smollett,  ,S.  /',-.,  I'TH     _M 
Dirge  from  ( :.vnii dine,  by  William  Shakes- 

I'.MI-f,    ,S.    /'.,   l^.r.J 

by  Philip  Massinger,  S.  P.,  292 

—  by  John  Webster,  S.  I'.,  27 i 
Discourse,  Francis  Bayou's  Kssay  of,  S.  Pr., 

!»l 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  N.  Pr.,  :>;i 
Discoveries,  by  Ben  Johnson,  Jj.  /',.,  12«,  I2!i 
Disdain  Returned,  by  Thomas  Carew,  ,S.  P., 

300 
Dissembling  Words,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  of, 

S.  P.,  154 
Dissenters,  The  Shortest  Way  with  the,  by 

D.iuiel  Defoe,  S.  Pr.,  202—200 
Dissuading  Word*,  Somu:t  by  William  Druin- 

mond  of  Hawthornden,  S.  P. ,  295 
Distrest  Mother,  The,  by  Ambrose  Philips, 

PL,  405 

Dispensary,  Samuel  Garth's,  L.  W.,  227—232 
Diversions  of  the  Morning,  Samuel  Foote's, 

PL,  4^3 
Divisions  in  the  Church,  Reginald  Pecock  on, 

R.,  125,  126 
;   A  "Direction"  and  "Three  Ways  of 

Life,"   from   Baxter's    Cure    of    Church 

Divisions,  R.,  307,  309 
Dolce,  Lodovico,  his  Giocasta,  translated  by 

George  Gascoigne,  PL ,  89,  99,  100 
Dombey,  the  Last  Days  of  Little  Paul,  by 

Charles  Dickens,  S.  Pr.,  412—421 
Donne,  John,  S.  P.,  275,  276 

,  R.,  £34—237 

Dora,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  S.  P.,  466,  467 
Dorus  playing  on  the  Lute,  by   Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  S.  P.,  213 

Double  Dealer,  William  Congreve's,  PL,  383 
i.ouglas,  Gavin,  S.  P.,  117—128 
Dover  Cliffs,  A  Sonnet  at,  by  William  Lisle 

Bowles,  S.  P.,  410 

Dowsabell,  Michael  Drayton's,  S.  P.,  279,  280 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  A  Notable  Service  Per- 
formed by,  from   Hakluyt's  "Voyages," 

S.  Pr.,  87—89 
Drake  and  Norris,  George  Peele's  Farewell 

to,  S.  P  ,  247,  248 
Drapier's    Letters,    The   First    of    the,   by 

Jonathan  Swift,  S.  Pr.,  249—252 
Dray. on,  Michael,  S.  P.,  253,  255,  256, 278—283 

to  Thomas  Morley,  S.  P.,  245 

,  R.,  211—213 

,  L.  W.,  156—172 

Dream,  A.,  by  Richard  Steele,  S.  Pr.,  226 

,  The,  by  Lord  Byron,  S  P.,  443—445 

— ,  A,  by  William  Wordsworth,  S.  P.,  458 
Dreams,   a  Song,  by  Francis   Beaumont  or 

John  Fletcher,  S.  P.,  272,  273 
Dress,  William  Shenstoiie  on,  S.  Pr.,  284 
Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden,  S.  P. , 

295,  296 

,  R.,  259,  260 

Drydeu,  John,  JR..  331-333 

— ,  S.  P.,  320—322,  331-336 
,  PL,  327,  355  ;  his  Indian  Queen,  with  Sir 

Robert    Howard,     327—331;     Argument 

concerning  Rhyme  and  Blank  Verse  in 

Plajs,  Essay  of  Dramatic    Poesie,  334 — 

337;  his  Spanish  Friar.  363—368;  Dryden 

and  Jt  remy  Collier,  395 

,  S.  Pr.,  171—176 

,L.  W.,  222-227 

Duchesse  of  La  Valliere,  Iva,  by   Bulwer 

Lytton,  PL,  434 

-,  Main,  by  John  Webster,  PL,  248—270 

Duke  of  Guise,  The,  by   Nathaniel  Lee  and 

John  Dryden,  PL,  355 
Dumb  Lady,  The,  by  John  Lacy,  PL,  353 
D'Urfey,  Thomas,  PL,  353 
Duubar,  William,  S.  P.,  109—116 
Duty  of  Moderation,  from  a  Sermon  by  John 

Wilkius,  R.,  325 
Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  S.  P.,  217—220 

-,  John,  S.  P.,  365—367 

,  R.,  364—366 

Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,  The,  by  Alexan- 
der Pope,  S.  P.,  352 
,  Love  from  the,  a  Sonnet  by  Shakespeare, 

S.  P.,  253 
Lover,  Sir  William  Davenant's,  S.  P. , 

318 
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Earle,  John,  S.  Pr.,  129, 130 

Earnest    Suit  to  his  unkind  Mistress,   Sir 

Thomas  Wyatt's,  S.  P.,  155 
Earthly  Glories,  The,  by  Fulkc  Greville,  Lord 

Brooke,  S.  P.,  22* 


Earthquake  in  April,   !•>  •  :  irvey's 

I'l.-.i-int    ;uii|    1'ithy    Familiar   I> 
of  the,  S.  I',-  ,  t;7— 69 

Easter  Day,  Edmund  Spenser's  Sonnet  on, 

,  ^Elfric'8  Homily  on,  R..  22—25 

— —Sermon  by  Lancelot  Andrews,  R.,  239, 
Jin 

Poem  by  Browning,  R.,  428,  429 

Eastward   Hoe,   by   J<,husou,   Murgfoii,  awl 

I  IhajiniHli,  1'L,  L'l  1 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Richard  Hooker's,  It., 

219—226 
Eclogue,  Pastoral,  by  Barnaby  Googe,  S.  P., 

200 

bv  Edmund  Spenser,  S.  P.,  205 

by  John  Gay,  A  P.,  86 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  L.  W.,  356,  357 

i  v.,:!71-377 
Edinburgh,   Samuel  Johnson's  Journey  to, 

S.  Pr.,  322. 
Education  of  Women,  The,  by  Daniel  Defoe, 

S.  Pr.,  200—202 

— ,  by  Sydney  Smith,  S.  Pr.,  380—385 
Edward  and  Eleonore,  James  Thomson's,  PL, 

420 
Edwards,  Richard,  PL,  74;   his  Damon  and 

Pythias,  74—88 
— ,  S.  P.,  166 
Edwin  the  Fair,  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  P'., 

434 
Egotisms,  by  William  Shenstoiie,  S.  Pr. ,  283, 

284 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  Father,  Richard 

Corbet's,  S.  P., 314 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  by 

Thornus  Gray,  S.  P.,  379—381 
on   the  Death  of   Frederick   Prince  of 

Wales,  by  Thomas  Wartou,  S.  1 
Elia.  Two  Essays  of,  by  Charles  Lamb,  .S.  J'r., 

404-408 

Eliot,  George,  L.  W.,  404-^06 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  Sir  John  Davies  on,  S.  P., 

260 

,  Verses  by,  S.  P.,  260 

,  Lament   for  the  Death  of,   by   Henry 

Chettle,  S.  P.,  262,  263 
L.  H.,  Ben  Jonson's  Epitaph  on,  S.  P., 

268 

Elizabeths,  Spenser's  Three,  S.  P.,  229 
Elliot,  Ebent-zer,  S.  P.,  464 
Eloquence  of  Death,  from  Raleigh's  "  History 

of  tbe  World,"  R.,  233 
Elyot,  Sir  Tnonias,  S.  Pr.,  17-23 

,  L.  W.,  278—281 

Emblem  (Embracing  the  World)  by  Francis 

Quarles,  S.  P.,  291,  292 
Emblems ;     The     Preacher,     from    George 

Wither's,  B.,275 
;  Between   Christ  and  the  World,  from 

Quarles's,  R.,  275,  276 
Emma,  Jane  Austen's,  i.  W.,  284—388 
England's  Helicon,  S.  P.,  244 
Mourning  Garment,  by  Henry  Chettle, 

S.  P.,  262,  263 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re  viewers,  Byron's, 

L.  W.,  367,  368 
English  Poets,  Our,  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 

S.  P.,  202 

Enlarging  of  the  Heart,  The,  from  Christo- 
pher Harvey's  "  Schola  Cordis,"  R.,  269 
Eunius,  JR.,  2 

Envy,  a  Sonnet  by  Shakespeare,  S.  P. ,  253 
Kpic  of  Hades,  Lewis  Morris's,  L.  W.,  4u4 
Epicene,  Ben  Jonsou's,  PL,  -11 
Epigrams,  Divine,  from  Crashaw's  "  Steps  to 

the  Temple,"  R.,  279 
Epigrams,  by  Matthew  Prior,  S.  P.,  351 
Epitaph,  Richard  Crashaw's,  on  a  Husband 

and  Wife  who  died  together,  S.  P..  296,  297 
,  Ben  Jonsou's,  or  William  Brown's,  on 

the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  S.  P.. 
,  Ben  Jonsou's,  on  Elizabeth  L.  H.,  S.  P., 

268 
by  Katherine  Philips,  on  her  little  son 

Hector,  S.  P.,  340 
by  Matthew  Prior,  on  "  Sauntering  Jack 

and  Idle  Joan,"  S.  P.,  350,  351 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  on  Thomas  Clere,; 

S.  P.,  159 
Essays  :  Francis  Bacon's  (J>.D.  1597),   .S.  /V., 

90—93,  (three  of  A.D.  lUi'5. 1  112-115:  two 

by  Abraham   Cowley,   168 — 171 ;    one  by 

Jeremy  Collier,  210, 211 ;  eleven  from  The 

Taller,    by   Richard    Steele    and  Joseph 

Addison,  216—228 ;  five  from  I 

233—240  ;    one  from  Shaftesbury's  "  Cha- 
racteristics,"   240—242 ;     oue    by    David 

Hume,  261,  262 ;  four  by  Henry  Fielding, 

263—273;    one    from    Samuel   Johnson's 

Riittil>li-r,  27:i.  274;    one  by  Lord  Cli 

held,  281,  282  ;  Number  Forty-five  of  The 

North  Briton,  by  John  Wilkes,  300-302; 
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four  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  309—313 ;  two 

from     William     Godwin's     "  Enquirer," 

364—  366 ;  one  by  Sydney  Smith,  380— 3&8  ; 

two  l>y  William  Hu/litt  and  one  by  Leigh 

Hunt  from  "  TlieKouud  Table,"  3s9— 397  ; 

two  by  Charles  Lamb,  404 — 408 ;  one  by 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Ui1     I- > 
Essay    concerning    Human    Understanding, 

John  Locke's,  L    If.,  :i -2,  303 
on  M:i;i,  Third  Epistle  of  Pope's,  S.  P., 

308-370 
on   Truncated    Verse,    by   Weutworth 

Dillon,   Earl  of  Roscommou,   S.  P.,  324 

—328 

Etherj^e,  Sir  George,  S.  P.,  337 
,  PI ,  35.5 ;  his  Man  of  Mode  ;  or,  Sir  Fop- 

lin-  Flutter,  353— 355 
Eton  Ha>  s,  V.,  21 
Eunuch,  Tereu  e's,  PL,  21 
Euphue-i,  describod,  S.  Pr.,  43 — 47;   Letters 

of,  by  John  Lyiy,  47—49 
Euripides,  PI  ,  1,  60 
Eve  of  S  lint  Agues,  by  John  Keats,  S.  P., 

4M>— 453 

Evening  Hymn,  Thomas  Ken's,  R  ,  332 
,  by     KeginaM     Heber     and     Richard 

Wliateley,  R.,  419 
Prayer,  ^y  Lancelot  Andrewes,  R.,  23 J, 

239 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Ben  Jonson's,  PI., 

178,  179,  211 
Evideuc.es  of  Christianity,  William  PaleyV, 

B.,387 
Evil  overcome  with  Good,  from  John  Colet's 

Lectures  on   St.   Paul  s  Epistle  to  the 

Romans,  R.,  1J3 
Examination  and  Answer  of  John  Rogers, 

Martyr,  S.  Pr.,  33-36 
Excursion,    William    Wordsworth's,  L.   W., 

372—379 

Exeter  Book,  Poem  from  the,  S.  P.,  8—10 
Expense,  Fiaucis  Bacon's  Essay  of  (A.D.  1597), 

S.  Pr,92 
Eyebrows,  Ladies'  Artificial,  Epigrams  on,  by 

Matthew  Prior,  S.  P.,  351 
Ezekias,  Nicholas  Udall's,  Pt.,  22 


F. 

Fable,  Gay's,  of  the  Hare  and  Many  Friends, 

S.  P.,  359,  360 

Fabliau  of  Sir  Cleges,  S  P.,  21—30 
Faction,  Francis  Bacon's  Essay  of  (A.D.  1597), 

S.  Pr.,  91 
Faerie       Queene,     The      First     Book     of 

Spenser's,  R.,  193—211 
,  Edmund  Spenser's,  L.  W.,  84—135 

—  Song,  by  John  Keats,  S.  P.,  453 
Faith,  Dead  aud  Living,  A  Homily  on,  by 

Cranmer,  R.,  159,  160 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  Thomas  Hay- 

w.ipd's,  PI.,  247 
Fair-Virtue,    the     Mistress     of     Philarcto, 

Wither's,  R.,  255—258 

Fakenham  Ghost,  The,  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  S.  P.,  438,  439 

Falconer,  The  Lover  compared  to  the,  fro  n 
A  Haudefull  of  Pleasant  Delites,  S  P., 
242,  243 

— ,  Willi  ,m,  L.  W.,  248— 2',1 
Fallsof  Princes,  John  Lydgate's,  L.  W.,65—  71 
False  Delicacy,  by  Hugh  Kelly,  PL,  427,  428 

Friend,   The,   by  John   Vanbrugh,   PI., 

395 
Fancy,  A,  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  S.  P.,  219 

and  Desire,   by  Edward   Vere,  Earl  of 

Oxford,  S.  P.,  167 

Farewell  to  Norris  and  Drake,  by  George 
Peele,  S.  P.,  247 

,  A,  by  Charles  Kiugsley,  S.  P.,  481 

Farmer's  Ingle,  The,  by  Robert  Fergusson, 

S.  P.,  392—394 

Farquhar,  George,  PI.,  395 ;  The  Beaux  Strata- 
gem, by,  490-404 

Fastidious  Brisk,  Ben  Jonson's.  S.  Pr  ,  105 
Fastolf,  Sir  John,  to  John  Paston,  S.  Pr.,  9 
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239 

Mirza,  The  Vision  of,  by  Joseph  Addison, 

S.  Pr.,  236—238 
Misanthrope,  Moliere's,  as  Wycherley's  Plain 

Dealer,  PL,  359—362 
Miscellanies,  Poetical,  of  Elizabeth's  Reign, 

S.  P.,  238—246 
Miser,  The,  Shadwell's  Version  of  Moliere's 

L'Avare,  PL,  353 
Missionary  Hymn,  by  Reginald   Heber,   R.. 

397 
Mistress    Drowned,   Thoiras   Sprat  on  his, 

S.  P.,  340 
Moderation,  The  Duty  of,  from  a  Sermon  by 

John  Wilkins,  R.,  325 
Mole  in  the  Ground,  John  Bunyan  on  the, 

S.  P.,  311 

Molicre,  PL,  321,  335,  353,  359,  405 
Money,  by  Bulwer  Lord  Lytton,  PL,  434 
Monsieur  d' Olive,  by  George  Chapman,  PL, 

232 

Montague,  Charles,  S.  P.,  343,  344 
Montgomery,  James,  S.  P.,  440 

,  R..  390—392 

Montross,  by  Charles  Cotton,  S.  P.,  338 
Monument,  The,  a  Satire  by  Joseph  Hall, 

S.  P.,  257 
Moon,  Sonnet  to  the,  by  Charlotte  Smith, 

S.  P.,  410 

Moore,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  455,  456 
Moralities,  PL,  2,  12-18 
Moral  Virtue,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of,  by 

Bernard  Maudeyille,  S.  Pr.,  253—256 
Moravian  Missions,from  James  Montgomery's 

"  West  Indies,"  R.,  392 
More,  Henry,  S.  P.,  318,  319 
— ,  Thomas,    R..    145,   146 ;    More  against 

Tyudale,  147,  148 

— ,  Sir  Thomas,  S.  Pr.,  14—16;  26—30 
— .  L.  W..  261—277 
Morley,  Thomas   S.P.,  245,  246 
Homing  Hymn.  Thomas  Ken's,  R.,  331,  332 
—  Prayer,  by  Lancelot  Andrewes,  R.,  238 
Morrice-Dance,  The,   from  Thomas  Morley's 

"  Madrigals  to  Four  Voices,"  S.  P.,  246 
Morris,  Lewis.  L.  W.,  404 
— ,  S.  P.,  488,  489 
— ,  William,  S.  P.,  483 
Mort  d' Arthur,  William  Caxton's  Preface  to 

the,  S.  Pr.,  13,  14 
Mother,   Samuel  Johnson's   Prayer   on  the 

Burial  of  his  R..  372 

—  and  Child,  Richard  Steele  on  the   Rela- 
tions between,  S.  Pr.,  247 

-  to  Sou,  from  the  Paston  Letters,  S.  Pi"., 

9,10 
Mother's   Picture.    On    Receipt    of    his,    by 

William  Cowper,  S.  P.,  402,  403 
Mountain  Daisy,  To  a,  by  Robert  Burns,  S.  P. 

406 
Mourning  Bride,  The,  by  William  Congreve, 

PL,  383—394 
Mouse,   To  a,  by  Robert  Burns,  S.  P.,  405, 

406 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Shakespeare's,  PL, 

157 
Mulberry  Garden,  The,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 

PL,  353 
Mulso.  Miss,  to  Samuel  Richardson,  S.  Pr., 

294,  295 ;  Richardson's  Answer,  295,  296 
Muuday,  Anthony,  S.  P.,  238,  239 
Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

by    Thomas   De    Quiueey,   S.   Pr.,  401- - 
.    403 

—  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas 
More's  account  of  the,  S.  Pr.,  14 — 16 

Murphy.  Arthur,  PL.  424 
Muse.  Akenside  to  the,  S.  P.,  382.  383 
Muses'  Looking  Glass,  The,  by  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, PL,  313-315 
Music,  Church,  Roger  Bacon  on.  R.,  55 

and  Poetry,  Richard  Barnfield  to  R.  L. 

in  Praise  of,  S.  P.,  261 


Mu-iciil  Inurnment,  A,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 

Browning    N.  I'., 
MuHHato,  AlbeniiKi   /'/.,  21 
Mtutaphft,  by  lt>v  ,  :;:;•.'    :;:;t 

My  Mind  to  me  a  Kingdom  is,  by  bir  Ed  war  .1 

Dyer,  ,S.  /• 
Myself,  an  Essay  by  Abraham  Cowley,  S.  Pr., 

170  171 

Mysteries  of    Nobility,  by  Fulke    Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  S.  P.,  225 


N. 

Nairne,  Caroline  Lady,  S.  P.,  476,  477 
Nil  me:  c  f  .Jrsns,  1  hc;,  by  John  Newton.  B.,383 
Napoleon,  A  Sonnet  on,  by  William  Words- 
worth, S.  P.,  435 
Narcissus,  PL,  100 
Nash,  Thomas.  PL,  156 
Nature.  The  Fellowship  of  Man  with,  from 

James  Grahame's  "  Birds  of  Scotland  " 

if.,  4ul,  402 
Nature's  Wheel,   by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 

Newcastle.  S.  P.,  339 
Negotiating,  Francis  Bacon's  Essay  of  (A.D. 

It97),  S.  Pr.,  93 
Negro,  The  Grateful,  by  Maria  Edgeworth, 

S.  Pr.,  371-377 
Nevil's  Cross,  The  Battle  of,  by  Laurence 

Minot,  S.  P  .  32—35 
New  Atlantis,  The,  by  i'rancis  Bacon,  S.  Pr., 

115— Ii7 
Newcastle,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  S.  P.  338, 

339 

Newman,  John  Henry,  JR. ,  408—412 
Newspaper   Reporter,    Charles   Dickens   on 

himself  as  a,  {•.  Pr.,  411,  412 
Newton,  John,  R.,  379-382 
New  Way  to   Kay  Old  Debts,  A,  by  Philip 

Massinger,  PL, 288— 294 
New  Year  Sonnet,  by  Edmund  Spenser,  S.  P., 

230 

Night,  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  S.  P.,  461 
Wight  Thoughts,  Edward  Young's,  R.,  366  — 

369 
Nightingale,  A  Sonnet  on  the,  by  William 

Drummond,  S.  P.,  295,  296 
• and  Lark,  a  Song,  by  Hartley  Coleridge. 

S.  P.,  464 

Nobleman,  The,  by  Cyril  Tourneur,  PL,  247 
Noctes  Ambrosiauae,  North  and  the  Shepherd, 

by  John  Wi.son,  S.  Pr.,  399—401 
Noujuror,  Colley  Gibber's,  PL,  405 
North  Briton,    Number  45  of  the,   by  John 

Wilkes,  S.  Pr.,  300—302 
North-east    Wind,    Ode   to   the,  by  Charles 

Kiugsley,  S.  P.,  480,  481 
Norton,  Thomas,  PL,  47  ;  Gorboduc,  by  Sack- 

ville  and  Norton,  47 — 64 
Nosce    Teipsum,    John    Davies's,    R.,    227, 

232 
Nosegay  always  Sweet,  A,  from  the  "  Hande- 

full  of  Pleasant  Delites,"  S.  P.,  240,  241 
Notable  Services   performed  by  Sir  Francis 

Drake,  f rom  Hakluyt's  "  Voyages,"  S.  Pr., 

87-89 
Nothing,  An  Essay  on,  by  Henry  Fielding, 

S.  Pr.,  2C6— 2C9 
,  John  Wiltnot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  upon, 

S.  P.,  336,  337 
No  Treasure    avails  without    Gladness,    by 

William  Dunbar,  S.  P.,  113 
Novels,  Elizabethan  :  John  Lyly's  "  Euphues" 

described,  S.  Pr.,  43 — 47 ;  Robert  Greene's 

"  Paudosto,"      50 — 65.      Stuart  :      Mrs. 

Behn's  "History  of  the  Royal  Slave." 

175-195 

Nut-brown  Maid,  The,  S.  P.,  70—74 
Nymphidia.  Michael  Drayton's,  S.  P.,  280—286 
Nymph's   Song   in   Praise  of   the   Lover  of 

Virtue,  by  George  Wither,  R.,  258,  259 
of    the   True   Happinecs,     by   William 

Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  R.,  259,260 


O. 

Oath  of  Supremacy,  James  Usher's  Speech  on 

the,  R.,  253,254 
Observation  on  Vitiated    Sight,    by  Robert 

Boyle,  S.  Pr.,  167,  168 
Occasional  Reflection,  An,  by  Robert  Boyle, 

S.  P.-.,  166,  167 
Occleve,  Thomas,  L.  W.,  74—83 

-'•  Misrule,  S.  P.,  56—64 

Ode  to  Adversity,  by  Thomas  Gray,  S.  P. ,  379 
in  Imi ration  oif  Alcseus,  by  tir  William 

Jones,  S.  P.,  398 
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INDEX   TO   QUOTED   WRITERS   AND    WORKS. 


Ode  to  Brutus,  by  Abraham  Cowley,  S.P. ,  309 ; 
by  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  328. 

to  the   North-east    Wind,    by    Charles 

Kinsley,  S.  P.,  480,  481 

to  the   Passions,   by  William    Collins, 

S.  P.,  381,  382 

[Alexander's  Feast  (p.  331)  and  other 

Odes  are  entered  under  their  several 
titl<w.] 

on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  by 

Milton,  R.,  270  -V.: 

to  Mercy,  by  William  Collins,  R.,  369 

on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in 

Early    Childhood,    by    William    Words- 
worth, R.,  402-404 

(Edipus,  by  John  Dryden  and  Nathaniel  Lee, 

PI.,  355 
Oglethorpe's  Jail  Committee,  Lines  on,  from 

James  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  R.,  855 
Oisin,  S.  P.,  4 
Old  Age,  The  Beauty  of,   "To  Agnes,"  by 

James  Montgomery,  S.  P  ,  440 

Bachelor,  The,    by  William  Congreve, 

PI.,  383 

Law,  The,  by  Thomas  Middleton  and 

William  Eowley,  PI.,  178 

Wives'  Tale,  The,  by  George  Peele,  PI.,  112 

Oldham,  John,  S.  P.,  342 

One  by  One,  by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  S.  P., 

490 
Opera,  The    First    Italian,    PL,  248;    First 

Italian    in     London,     407 ;      Congreve's 

Semele,  383 ;  Handel's  Operas,  407 
Origines  Sacrse,  Edward  Stillingfleet's,  from 

the  Dedication  of  and  Preface  to,  R.,  323, 

324 
Orlando  Furioso,  The  History  of,  by  Robert 

Greene,  PI.,  142 

Ormulum,  A  Sermon  from  the,  R. ,  49 — 52 
Oroonoko,  by  Aphra  Behn,  S.  Pr.,  175—195 

,  by  Thomas  Southerne,  PI.,  391 

Orphan,  The,  by  Thomas  Otway,  PI.,  355,  368 
Orthodox  rr  Scriptural,    from    a    letter  of 

Richard  Whately  to   Edward  Bouverie 

Pusey,  R.,  417,  418 

Oscar,  The  Death  of,  from  the  Gaelic,  S.  P.,  4 
Othe.lo,  Shakespeare's,  PI.,  211 
Otway,  Thomas,   PI.,  322,  353,  353,  358;   his 

Venice  Preserved,  3H9— 379 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  S.  P.,  277,  278 

,  S.  Pr.,  106—108 

Overcome  Evil  with  Good,  from  John  Colets 

"  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

Romans,"  R.,  143,  144 
Owen  Glendour,    by  Thomas  Phaer,   S.  P., 

179, 182 


P. 

P'g,  Interlude  of  the  Four,  by  John  Heywood, 

PI ,  18—21 
Pacitic  Christ'aus,  Rules  for  a  Society  of,  by 

Locke,  R.,  337,  338 
Pacolet,   Richard   Steele's,  from  The  Tatler, 

S.  Pr.,  221,  222 
Palace     of     Honour,     Lines     from      Gavia 

Douglas's,  S.  P.,  128 
Palm  Sunday,  froin  John  Keb!e's  "  Christian 

Year,"  R.,  407 
Palamoii  and  Arcyte,  by  Richard  Edwards, 

PI.,  100 

Palestine,  by  Reginald  Heber,  R.,  393—393 
Paley,  William,  R,,  385—387 
Palladium,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  S.  P.,  486 
l':ni,  Song  to,  by  John  Fletcher,  S.  P.,  272 
Pandosto,    or    the    Triumph    of    Time,    by 

Robert  Greene,  S.  Pr.,  50—65 
Pan  till,  PL,  21 

Pantomime,  the  Old  Italian,  PL,  248;  intro- 
duced into  London  by  John  Rich,  411 
Paradise  Lost,  John  Milton's,  L.  W.,  178—199 

—  Regained,  John  Milton's,  R.,  317—323 

—  of  Dainty  Devices,  S.  P.,  166—170 
Paris  and  Vienna,  PL,  100 

Parnell,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  355—357 
Paro,  To,  by  Henry  More,  S.  P.,  318,  319 
I'itrsou,  Chaucer's  Good,  R.,  112,  113;  John 
Audelay's  Good,  114 

—  Adams.  A  Letter  from,  by  Henry  Field- 
ing, S.  Pr.,  269,  270 

Parson's   Wedding,   The,  by  Thomas  Killi- 

.v,  PL,  32 1 
Partridge,    the    Almanac-maker,    J<> 

Swift's  Prediction  of  the  Death  of,  .S  i'r., 

212,  213 
Pasquin,  by  Henry  Fielding,  PL,  420 

r,l.    Tin-,    l.y  Christopher 

Miii-lowe,  S.  P.,  250,  251 
,   The    Nymph's  Reply   to    the,   by   Sir 

Walter  Raleigh,  S.  P.,  251 


Passions,  Collin's  Ode  to  the,  S.  P..  381,  382 
Past  and  Present,  from   Seldeu's  "  Historic 

of  Tithes."  R.,  250 
Pastime  of  Pleasure,  The,  by  Stephen  Hawes, 

R.,  129—136 

Paston  Letters,  S.  Pr.,  7—10 
Pastoral,  A.,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  S.  P.,  217, 

218 
Ballad  in  Four  Parts.  A.,  by  William 

Shenstoue,  S.  P.,  373—370 
[See  "  Shepherd's  "  and  Pastoral  Poems 

entered  under  their  several  title;] 
Pastorals  of  Pope  and  Philips,  An  Essay  on 

the.  by  Alexander  Pope  iu  '1  he  Guardian, 

S.  Pr.,  243—245 
Patie  and  Roger,  Allan  Ramsay's,  S.  P.,  362, 

363 
Patronage  of  Livings,  Corrupt,  from  Hugh 

Latimer's  Sermon  on  "  The  Ploughers." 

R.,  152,  153 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  Richard  Steele's 

Paraphrase  of,  R.,  341 
the  Romans,  John  Colet's  Summary  of, 

R.,  143 
Peace,  from  Nicholas  Breton's  "  Characters," 

R..  248 
,  from  Henry  Vaughan's  "  Silex  Scintil- 

lans,"  R.,  290  291 
in  the  Church,  Prayer  of  John  Hales  for, 

R.,  297,  298 
after  a  Storm,  by  William  Cowper,  R., 

382,383 
Pearl.  The  an  Early  English  Poem,  R.,  103 — 

108 

Pecock,  Reginald  JR.,  120—127 
Pedant,  Character  of  a,  by  fir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  S.  Pr.,  107 

Peebles  to  the  Play,  S.  P.,  Gt-70 
Peele,  George,  S.  P.,  246—248 
,  PL,  104,  105,  150 ;   The  Arraignment  of 

Paris,    by,    104— liO;    The    Old    Wives' 

Tale,  by,  112 
Pelusium,   The  Battle  of,  by  Beaumont  or 

Fletcher,  S.  P.,  272 
Penseroso,  Milton's,  S.  P.,  312,  313 
Phaer,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  179— 18 J 
Phaeton,  by  Thomas  Dekker,  PL,  178 
Phfedre  of  Racine,— of  Pradon,  PL,  335 
Philaster,  by  Francis    Beaumont  and  John 

Fletcher,  PL,  216—232 
Philip  van  Artevelde,  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 

PL,  434 
Philips,  Ambrose,  PL,  405 

,  S.  P.,  360 

,  John,  S.  P.,  360,  331 

,  Katherine,  S.  P.,  339,  310 

— ,  John,  L.  W.,  232,  233 
Phillida  and  Cory  don,  by  Nicholas  Breton, 

S.  P.,  214 
Phillis,  A  Message  t  •>,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 

S.  P.,  274 

,  To,  by  Thomas  Lodge,  S.  P.,  251 

Philosophical    Transactions    for     the    Year 

1742-3,  by  Henry  Fielding-,  S.  Pr.,  263—266 
Phoenix  Nest,  The,  S.  P.,  243,  24 1 
Pibroch  of  Domld  Dhu,   by  Walter  Scott, 

S.  P.,  437,  438 
Picture,  My,  by  Abraham  Cowley,  S.  P.,  308, 

309 
Piers  Piowman,  The  Vision  of,  R.,  78—102 

,  The  Crede  of,  R.,  108-110 

— ,  the  Usurer,  The  Tale  of,  from  Robert 

of  Brunne's  "  Handlyng  Sinne,"  R  ,  59 — 63 
Pilgrimnge  of  Man,  John  Lydgate's  Version 

of  Guillaume  de  Guilevile's,  R.,  117,  119 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  John  Robinson's  Farewell 

Words  to  the,  R.,  304 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  John  Bunyan's,  R.,  311 

—317 

Pitt,  Christopher,  S.  P.,  371,  372 
Plaiu  IJealer,  The,  by  William  Wycherley,  PL, 

359—362 
Plantageiiet,   Richard,   Earl    of    Cambridge, 

put  to  death,  by  William  Baldwin,  S.  P., 

182 

Plautus,  PL,  2,  21,  49,  89,  156, 157 
Play  of  Plays,  The,  by  Stephen  Gosson,  PL, 

104 

PLAYS  :  Defined,  PL,  1 ;  as  written  by  Shakes- 
peare,   158  —  177  ;    Blank   Verse  in,   1 14, 

331—  o3ti;   opposed  by  the  Puritims,   :!  •", 

308  ;  suppressed,  32  J  ;  restored,  321,  322 : 

Controversy  on  the  Immorality  of,  395  ; 

placed  umler    Censorship  of    the    Lord 

Chambarlain,  420 
Pleasant  and  Pithy  Familiar  Discourse  of  the 

Earthquake  in   April,  1^80,   in  a  Letter 

t'roui  Gabriel  Harvey  to  Edmund  Spenser, 

S.  Pr.,  (.7 
Pleasure  i-    mixed  wii'ic-very  Pain,    by   Sir 

Thoma  i  vVyatt,  .s.  P.,  151 
,   No,   without  som.j    Pain,   by    Thomas 

Lord  Vaux,  S.  P.,  167 


Pleasures  of  Hope,  Thomas  Campbell's,  L.  W,, 
353—356 

of  Imagination,  Mark  Aksenside's,  L.W., 

246—248 

Plowman's  Tale,  The,  R.,  110—112 
Poetaster,  The,  by  Ben  Jonsqn,  PL,  180—197 
Poetrie,  An  Apologie  for,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

S.  Pr.,  70—86 
Poetry,    Apology    for    Heroic,     and    Poetic 

Licence,   by  John  Drydeu,  S.  Pr.,  171 — 

175 

Poet,  The,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  S.  P.,  465 
— — ,  I  y  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  S.  P.,  47:) 
Poet's  Wish,  The,   by  Allan  Ramsay,  S.  P., 

361 
Poets,  our  English,  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 

S.  P.,  202 
Poins,  John,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  to,    S.  P., 

153,  151 

Polentone,  Secco,  PL,  21 
Polyeucte,  Corneille's,  PL,  334 
Polyolbion,  Michael  Draytou's,  L.  W.,  168— 

172 

Pomfret,  John,  S.  P.,  317,  348 
Poor  Jack,   by  Charles   Dibclin,  S.  P.,   439, 

440 

— ,  Bishop,  R.,  46—48 
,  Fortitude  of  the,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

S.  Pr.,  312,  313 
Pope,  Alexander,  S.  Pr.,  243-245 

,  L.  W.,  233-238 

,  S.  P.,  352,  353,  3G7— 370 

— ,  R.,  346,  347 
,  Temporal  Jurisdiction  of  the,  from  John 

Donne's  "  Pseudo-iuartyr,"  R.,  235 
Posset  for  Nature's    Breakfast,  A,  by  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle,  S.  P.,  339 
Praed,  Wiiithrop  Mac  worth,  S.  P.,  460,  461 
Praise  of  a  True  Friend,  from  Tottel's  Mis- 
cellany, S.  P.,  164 
,   Sincere,    from   Isaac  Watts's    "Horse 

Lyricse,"  R.,  343,  344 
Prayer,  Morning,  by  Lancelot  Andrewes,  R., 

238 
,    Evening,  by  Lancelot   Andrewes,  R., 

238,  239 

on     Entering    Church,    by     Lancelot 

Audrewes,  J?.,  239 

for  God's    Mercy,    by  John  Hayward, 

R.,  249 

—  for  Peace  in  the  Church,  by  John  Hales, 

R.,  297,  298 
— ,  Laud's  Last,  R.,  303 

and  Song  of  the  Aged  Christian,  from 

Isaac  Watts's  Adaptation  of  the  Psalms, 
R.,  314,  345 

,  The  Universal,  from  Pope's  "  Essay  on 

Man,"  R.,  347 

— ,  Samuel  Johnson's,  on  The  Rambler,  R.T 
370 ;  his  Three  Prayers  on  the  Death  of 
his  Wife,  371,  372  ;  his  Praj  er  on  the 
Death  of  his  Mother,  372 
— ,  Thomas  Arnold's,  read  every  Morning- 
with  the  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  R.,  413, 414 

w.thout  Ceasing,    from  John   Fisher's 

Treatise    on    "  The    Need    of    Prayer," 
R.,  137,  138 

Preacher,  The,  from  George  Wither' s  "  Em- 
blems," R.,  275 

Preaching,  Roger  Bac^-n  on,  froiu  Lis  "  Opus 
Tertiuiu,"  R.,  55,  56 

,  Neglect  of,  from  Hugh  Latimer's  Ser- 
mon on"  The  Ploughers,"  R.,  153 

,  Edmund  Grindal's  Letter  to  fc-lizabeth 

ouabridgiugthe  Number  ot'the  Preachers, 
R.,  178—183 

,  The  Art  of,  by  Christopher  Pitt,  S.  P., 

371,  372 

Prefaces  :  William  Caxtou's  to  "  La  Mort 
d' Arthur,''  S.  Pr.,  13, 14  ;  Roger  Aschaui's 
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Wakefleld  Mysteries,  Shepherd's  Play  in  the, 

PL,  3—12 

Waller,  Edmund,  S.  P.,  300—302 
Walpole,  Horace,  S.  Pr.,  313—317 
— ,  Sir  Robert,  Satires  on,  S.  Pr.,  256—259 
Walton,  Izaak,  The  Last  Days  of  Donne,  from, 

R.,  236  ;  Lines  by,  to  Christopher  Harvey 

on  his  Synagogue,  239,  270 
WappingOld  Stairs,  S.  P.,  412 
War  Poems  of  Laurence  Minpt,  S.  P.,  30 — 37 
Wurs,  a  Worthy  Commander  in  the,  Character 

of,  by  Sir 

Warton,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  384 
Watch,  The,  by  John  Lyly,  S.  P.,  246 
Watson,  Thomas,  Sonnets  by,  S.  P.,  235,  236 
Watts,  Isaac,  J?..,  343—345 
Waugh,  Edwin,  S.  P.,  482 
Waverley,  Walter  Scott's,  L.  W.,  379—384 
Way  to  Keep  Him,  The,  by  Arthur  Murphy, 

PL,  424 
of  the  World,  The,  by  William  Cougreve, 

PL,  383 
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Wo  arc  Seven,  by  William  Wordsworth.  S.'P., 

•fc.7,  -fcftf 
Weary  Puud  o'  Tow,  The,  by  Joanna  B-iilHe, 

H.  P.,  476 
Webster,  Augusta,  S.  P.,  490 

,  John,  .s    P.. -_7i 

,  PL,  178,  247,  ^48;  his  Duchess  of  Malfi, 

248-270 
Werner,  by  Lord  Byron,  PL,  4".:: 

,    John    and    Charles,    R.,    351  —  333. 

Charles  Wesle>  's  Lines  to  Georgj  White- 
field,  359 
West,  Kichard,  and  Thomas  Gray,  Letters 

between,  S.  Pr.,  283,  287 
Westminster  Abbey,   Francis   Beaumont  on 

the  Tombs  in,  S.  P.,  273 

Whatel.v,  Kichord,  J£.,41t>— 419 :  Sayings  of,  418 
Wheu  Maggie  gangs  away,  by  James  Hug^, 

S.  P.,  457 
the  Evening  is  near  thee,  by  Arthur 

Hugh  Clough,  S.  P.,  479 
Whetstone,  George,  S.  P.,  iim 
Whiteftelcl,  George,  R.,  352;  Passages  from 

his  Autobiography  biid  Journal,  352 — 354; 

353,  360,  361 
Whimsies,  Conceits,  Clinches,  and  Flashes, 

8.  JV.,  130,131 
Whist,  MM.  Battle's  Opinions  on,  by  Charles 

Lamb,  «.  PC.,  4'K3— 4u8 
White,  Gilbert,  S.  PC.,  344,  315 

,  Henry  Kirke,  S.  P.,  440,  441 

Devil,  The,  orVittoriaCoroinbona,  John 

Webster's,  PL,  248 
Wiclif,  John,  R.,  69,  71—77 
Widow,  The,  by  Eobert  Southey,  S.P.,  433, 431 
Wife,  A,  by  William  Alliugham,  S.  P.,  487 
,  The,   by  Sir  Thonuu  Overbury,   S.  P., 

277,  278 

,  Of  the  Choice  of  a,  S.  P..  162 

of  Auchtermuchty,  The,  S.  P.,  255—267 

,  a  Good,  Character  of  a,  by  Sir  Thomas 

Overbury,  S.  PC.,  107 
,  Samuel  Johnson's  Prayers  on  the  Death 

of  his.  R.,  371,  372 
Wilkes,  John,  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton,  by 

S.  PC.,  299—302 
Wilkins,  John,  E.,321,  325 

,  S.  PC.,  l*jl— 165 

Will,  Three  Sonnets  on  the,  S.  P.,  489 


William  and  Margaret,  by  David  Mallet,  S.  P. , 

3i»,  385 
the   Conqueror,    Character   of,    by  Sir 

William  Temple,  S.  PC.,  209,  210 

Tell,  bv  Sheridan  Kuowle*,  PL,  43i 

Willobie,  Henry,  S.  P.,  244 

Wilmot,  Joun,  Earl  of  Eochester,  S.P.,  336, 

337 

Wilson,  John,  S.  PC.,  398-401 
Wisdom,  by  Eichard  Edwards,  S.  P.,  163 
Wise  Man,  Cimracter  of  a,  by  Sir  Thomas 

Overbury,  S.  PC.,  107 

Wish,  A,  by  Samuel  Eogers,  S.  P.,  457,  458 
Wishart,   George,   Character  of,   by  Emery 

Tvluey,  R.,  163 

Wit.  h,  The,  by  Thomas  Middleton,  PI.,  247 
Wither,  George,  S  P.,  288—291 

,  R.,  255—259,  275 

Wits,    The  Difference   of,  by   Beu  Jonson, 

S.  Pr.,  124,  125 

Womau,  Viudicatiou  of  the  Eights  of,  Intro- 
duction to  a,   by  Mary  Wollstouecraft, 

S.  PC.,  3t>7— 369 
in  tue  Moon,  The,   by  John  Lyly,  P!., 

H8 
Killed  with   Kindness,   A,   by  Thomas 

Heywood,  PL,  247 
— 's      Beauty,      from      Edward      Young's 

"Satires,"  R.,  345,  316 
Womankind,  Beu  Jonson's  Song  in  the  Person 

of,  S.  P.,  268 
Women,  The  Eule  of,  from  John  Aylmer's 

•'  Harborowe    for    Faithfull  and    Trewe 

Subjectes,"  R.,  175,  176 
,   The  Education   of,   by  Dan:cl   Defoa, 

S.  PC.,  200—203 

,  by  Sydney  Smith,  S.  PC.,  383—385 

Woo'd  and  Married  and  a',  by  Joanna  Baillio, 

S.  P.,  475,  476 
Wooing  of  Our  Lord,  The,  by  Bishop  Poor, 

R.,  46— 48 
Wordsworth,  William,  S.   P.,  417—420 ;   427, 

428;  435-437;  458-^60 

,  Shelley's  Sonnet  to,  S.  P.,  449 

,  R.,  402—405 

,  S.  PC.,  378,  379 

— ,  L.  W.,  372-379 
Working  Men's  College,  Idea  of  a,  by  J.  F. 

D.  Maurice,  R.,  425,  426 


Wo.-ld,  The  Trua  Men  of  the,  from  Sibbas's 

Srrmons,  R.,  £73—275 
World,  Tin;  Essay  by  Lord  Chesterfield  from, 
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World's  Age.The,  byCharloiKiu^sley,S.P.,4bl 
Wotton,  ftir  Henry,  S.  P.,  -J! :; 

,  S.  PC.,  1;8-111 

Wrath,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  on,  U.,  1C3— 106 
Write,  That  no  man  should,  but  such  as  do 

excel,  by  George  Turbervile,  S.  P.,  201 
Writing  arid  Books,   Willia-.u  Sheustone  on, 

S.  PC.,  284 

Wyat,  Thomas,  R.,  149,  150 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  S.  P..  Ir2-156 
-  — .  Surrey's  Poam  on  the  Death  of,  S.  P., 

156, 157 

— ,  Letters  from,  to  his  Sou,  SJPr..  23,  24 
Wycherley,  William,  PI.,  353- 359  ;  The  Plain 

Dealer,  by,  359—363,  383 
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Ximenez  on  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  R., 
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Ye  Mariners  of  England,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. S  P.,  434,  435 
Yelverton,  Christopher,  PL,  99 
Yorick,  by  Laurence  Sterne,  S.  PC.,  302—306 
"Youug,  Edward,  PL,  412 

,  S  P.,  385,  386 

— ,  R,  345,3 tfi;  366—369 

Man  entering  the  World,  Sonnet  to  a, 

by  Charlotte  Smith,  S.  P.,  410 
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Zeal  without  Charity,  from  Jeremy  Taylor's 

"  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  R.,  286 
Zelmane,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  S.  P.,  213 
Zoroas,  The  Death  of,  by  Nicholas  Grimald, 
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A  (one),  S.  P.,31,5 

,  JR.,  110,  ?;  167, 2 

A  (ou),PL.  35,  i 

Abbot,  liev.  Dr.,  R.,  131, l 

Abessa,  R.,  198,  ' 

Abaid  (deiUy),  S.  P.,  78. 2l 

Abidou,  S.  P.,  83,  *u 

Abingdon,  Abbot  of,  R., 

87, 10 

Ablins,  S.  P.,  332,  « 
Abone,  S.  P.,  127,  3l 
Abra,  vorticibus  f  requaus, 

L.  W.,  179,  3 
Abraid,  S.  P.,  43, « 
Abraid,  R.,  61,  i« 
Abraide,  L.  W.,  61,  s 
Abraham,  Miracle  Piny  of, 

B.,  67, 14 

Abraxa,  L.  TF.,  271,1 
Abstemius,  Laurentius, 

S.  Pr.,  70,3 
Aby,   PL.   7,9;    by,    8, 5; 

al.ye,  31, 2 
Ac,  E.,  81, l ;  95, ! 
Acale,  R.,  111.  3 
Acate,  S.  P.,  59,  " 
Achatours,  L.  W.,44,? 
Achorians,  L.  W.,  268, 5 
Acouped,  60 
Acre,     Sir     S.      Smith's 

Belief  of,  R.,  396, » 
Addison  ou  Chevy  Chaie, 

S.  P.,  105,  7.  to  109,  s 
on   Children    in  the 

Wood,  S.  P.,  263,6 
on  Milton's  personi- 
fications. L.  W.,  187,  l 
on  Tragedies,  S.  Pr., 

291,  i 
Adlington,  "William, 

S.  Pr.,  139,i 
Adonay,  R.,  65,  l 
Adventayle,  S.  P.,  50, 2 
Advertisement  from   The 

Tatler,  S.  Pr.,  226, i 
Adyts,  PL,  150,  5 
.Xgidius       of      Colonna, 

L.  W.,77.2 
^gwhilc,  R.,  16,  i 
JElfric  on  the  Real   Pre- 
sence, R.,  21, l 
.aSschylus,  Death  of,  S.  P., 

209, 2 

^sculapiu*,  L.  W.,  41,  " 
.iEthiopica  of  Heliodorus, 

S.  P.,  324,  * 

,  S.  Pr.,73,  3 

Affeir,  S.  P.,  114, 2:' 
Afferme,  L.  W.,  52,  5 
Aforrow,  S.  P.,  113,  2 
Again  (against),  R.,  70, 8 

say,  PI.,  4,  8 

Against  the  Hair,  R..  247  * 
Aght  (estimation;,  S.  P., 

62," 

Aggrate,  R.,  245.  * 
Aglete,  or  aygulet,  S.  P., 

210,  2 

Agley,  S.  P.,  406,  5 
Agrippa.Cornelius,  S.  Pr.. 

79,  a  ;  135, 3 

,  PL,  117,  5 

Agrise,  i.  TF.,  56, 2 
Ah  (but),  S.  P.,  18,  * 
Ai,  R.,  74,3 

Ailed  unsele,  S.  P.,  33, l2 
Air,    Speaking  into    the, 

S.  Pr.,  34,i;  35,i 

(heir),  R.,  128,  6 

Airt,  S.  P.,  117," 
Alarm,  S.  P.,  219,  2 
Albany,  PI.,  HO,4 
Albertus      Magnus,    PL, 

117,- 
Albideue,  S.  P.,  31,  *;  91, 2. 

See  also  Bideue 
Alcazar,    The    Battle  of, 

S.  P.,  248, l 


Alciat's  Emblems,  S.  P., 

168,1 

Allebaran,  R.,  193,  * 
Algesir,  L.  W.,  3(3,* 
A-la-mi-re,  S.  P.,  131  9 
Aldhelm's  "  De  Luudihu.s 

Virginitatis,"  R.,  10, l 
Aid-is    Manutius,    L.  W., 

27.-, l 
Alestake,  PL.  17,  2 

,  S.  P.,  13V 

,  L.  W.,  45,  u 

Alexander,  The  Romance 

of,  S.  P.,  lt>3,  i 
.    Williim,     Ea>-l    of 

Stirling,  PI,  270  2 
,    Handel's,     S.    Pr., 

257.  2 

— 's  Beard,  S.  P.,  187,  5, 
Alfred,  King,  his   Classi- 
fication of  a  People,  R., 

19.  2 
Algate,  S.  P.,  48,  2;  52,2,8; 

59,18 
Allegro,    Milton's,  S.  P., 

810,  i  ;  313,  * 
Alliance     (kindred),   PL, 

82,  3 

Allow  (approve),  PL,  52,  ' 
Alle  wights,  PL,  5,  '•> 
Ail-to,  R.,  107,* 
Alonely,  S.  P.,  192,  3 
Almoner,   St.    Jobn  the, 

R  ,  59,  '6 
Almain  (adance),PL,107,1 

r utters,  PL,  117,  6 

Als,  S.    P.,   81,  i ;    116,  9  : 

127,  33 

As  tyte,  PL,  11, « 
Altered,  S.  Pr.,  133,  * 
Alva,  TheDoke  of,  L.  W. 

131,1 

Ainate,  R.,  209.  ° 
,  amay,  amaze,  S.  P., 

174,  i ;  51, 2 
Ameeved,  S.  P.,  43, 10 
Ameuance,  S.  P.,  22 B, l 
Ameuit,  S.  P.,  145,  * 
American  Colonies, 

George    Grenville   and 

the,  S.  Pr.,  321,1 
Ainice  or  Amis,  R.,  203, l ; 

322,1 

Amnion.  Jupiter,  R.,  272,4 
Amaurot,  L.  W.,  271,  3 
Amazed,  PL,  42,  5 
Amyot,     Jacques,     S.  P., 

324,  5 

A  morrow,  S.  P.,  55, 8 
Anarmit,  S.  P.,  110, 8 
Auceaue,  R.,  128, 2 
Anchors  on  the  pike,  PL, 

147,1 

Ancient  Books,  S.  Pr.,  1,  i 
Ancient  (ensign),  PL,  67, l 
Anciently,  S.  Pr.,  59, 3 
And  (also),  R.,  76, 2;  (if), 

112,  '  ;    115,  I 
(if),     PL,    4,6;     8,*; 

24,  2  ;   25,  2  ;    27,  3  ;    35,  2  ; 

36,  2  ;   42,  7  ;     43,  3  ;     73,  3  ; 

189,1 
(if),  S.  P. ,80,™;  S3,2; 

174, 1° 

Andette,  R.,  16, l 
Andgyt,  R.,  16, ' 
Andwlita,  R.,  16, »  . 
Aue  (a),  S.  P.,  77, la 
Anemolians,  L.  W.,  273, 2 
Angel  (coin),  PL,  144, ' 
Ansjlo-Saxon,    Study    of, 

R.,  9,  '  ;  16,1 
Anlas,  L.  IT, 40, 10 
Anker  (anchorite),  S.  P., 

91,  6  ;  133,  i° 
Anis,  S.  P.,  78,  » 
Annabel  (Countess  of  Buc- 

cleuch),  L.  W.,  223,  i 


Annoyen,  S.  P.,  61,  ° ;  an- 
noyed, 201,  5 
Antidote  of  Mithrilat^:1, 

S.  P.,  344,1 

Autistheues,  S.  Pr.,  135, 3 
Antwerp,  Siege  of,  in  1535, 

PL,  117,* 
Auubis,  R.,  272,  l 
Anyan,  R.,  236,  i 
Auyder,  L.  W.,  271, * 
Aunsetters,  S.  P.,  84,  >« 
Apiked,  L.  W.,  40,  >» 
Aoniau    Mount,    L.    W., 

182,8 

A  pane,  S.  P.,  119, '« 
Apert,  jR.,  114,' 
Apeyer,  S.  Pr.,  10,  2 
Apocalypse     of     Golias, 

Latin    verses    of    the, 

S.  P.,  12,  i ;  15,  i  ;  16, i 
Apollinarii,      The      two, 

S.  Pr.,137,9 
Apostrophe,    Misuse    of 

the,  PL,  365, » 
Apposed,  S.  P.,  133,  " 

,  JJ.,80,6 

Appair,  R.,  149,  2 
Appairiug,  L.  W.,  280, l 
Appallen,  S.  P.,  62,  '* 
Appeire  (become  or  make 

worse),  S.  P.,  132, 6 ;  ap- 

pair,  180,  * 
Apprentices,  Petition   of 

(A.D.  1647),  S.  Pr.,  217,  i 
Apnleius,  S.  Pr.,  139, » 
Apulia,  Do  not  go   into, 

S.Pr.,  286,i 
Arber,    Edward,     S.  Pr., 

7, l ;  149,  2 
Arber's  English  Reprints, 

S.  P.,  198,*;  201, ';  213,1 
Arcadia,  Sidney's,    S.  P., 

301,1 
Arches,  Advocates  of  the, 

R.,  82,3 

Archilochus,  S.  Pr.,  135,13 
Archimedes,  R.,  343,1 

,  S.  Pr.,  359,  i 

Ardeui's  Rill,  R.,  393, l 
Areed,  S.  P.,  290, • 
Areopagitica,  S.  Pr.,  132,1 ; 

149, 2 
Aretino,    Pietro,    S.  Pr., 

139, 5 

Arghness,  S.  P.,  64, 6 
Argus,  S.  P.,  208, 2 
Ariconinm,  S.  P.,  360,  i 
Ariosto's  "I  Suppositi," 

PL,  89, 2;  91,i  .  96,3 
Aristippus,  PL,  74,3 
— ,  S.  Pr.,  135,  a 
Aristotle  on  History  and 

Poetry,  S.Pr.,75,  i 
Aristotle's   Definition    of 

Virtue,  S.  P.,  226, 2 
Arius,  R  ,  187,  2 
Arive,  L.  W.,  36, 8 
Ark,  S.  P.,  78,  5 
Armada,   The    Wreck  of 

tha      Spanish,      L.  W., 

131,  2, 3 

Arminians,  R.,  263, » 
Armies,     standing,     The 

first,  L.  W.,  265,  s 
Arnold,  Mr.  Thomas,  JR., 

71, 2 ;  75,  i 
Arraign,  S.  P.,  54,  « 
Arrant    (errand),     S.  P., 

211, ! 

Arras  (orris),  PL,  265, l 
Array,  S.  P.,  45,  2 
Artameue,  Madeleine   de 

Scude'ri's,  S.  Pr.,  154,  i 
Arted  (constrained ) ,  S.P., 

63, " ;  arteth,  64,  ^ 
Artethe,  i.  TT.,78,0 
As  (how),  S.  P.,  68, 2i  ; 

69, 3,  6 


A~cham's     Ac  -omit      of 

Princjss  Elizabeth,  R., 

176,* 
Ascliam,  Roger,  PL,  79,  i 

,  8.  Pr.,  42,3.  • 

A-ip  (uspuni,  ,S.  /',-.,  122, l 
Assay,  S.  P.,  43,  *  ;  58,  * 
Assent  (sent  to),   S.   P., 

52,1 

Assoil,  S.  P.,  33, 13 
— ,  L.  W.,  80,  3;  assoil- 

yng,  45, 7 

Assyrians,  JR.,  28, 2 
As  swithe,  R.,  61, 3 
Astart,  S.  P.,  58,  « 
Astertethe,  L.  W  ,  77, l 
Astiune,  S.  P.,  22, 5 
Astoned,  S.  P  ,  42, l  ;  as- 

toined, 173  « 
Astreea,  L.  W.,  123,  i 
Astronomy,       Mediaeval, 

S.  P.,  16:5,  * 
"As  You  Like  It,"  Date 

of,  PL,  168,i 
At  (to),  S.  P.,33,6;  123,2"; 

at   ye  aught,   67, lu  ;  at 

devyse,  118,  i?  :  at  right, 

118,  W 

,  R.,  114,  s 

Atalanta,  L.  W.,  293. » 
Atlantis,  Plato's,   S.  Pr., 

71, ! 

Attour,  S.  P.,  76,  "  ;  77, 2 
Attry,  R.,  104,  * 
Auchtermuchty,     S.    P., 

285,i 
Augusta  (London),  S.  P., 

334,7 
Augustine,  Saint,  L.   W., 

38,6 

Aunter,  L.  W.,  55, 5 :  238,  * 
Austin  Friars,  R.,  78, 4 
Australia,       .First       Dis- 
coveries in,  S.  Pr.,  11 !,  3 
Authorising,  S.  Pr.,  73, 9 
Auto,  and  Auto  da  Fe,  R., 

171, 2 

Arthur,  King,  S.  P.,  257, 5 
Avale,  S.  P.,  172, 6 
Avaleth.i.  W.,  275,  i2 
A  vaunt     (boast),    S.    P., 

57,i2 

Aventine,  PL,  272,  3 
Aventure,  S.  P.,  113, l 
Averroes,  L.  W.,41,n 
Aviceuna,  L.  W.,  41,  u 
Aviguon,    The  Popes  at, 

L.  IT.,  54.1 
Avise,  S.  P.,  41,1;    42,  5 ; 

63,i* 
Avowe  (advocate),  S.  P., 

92,i8 

Axtree,  R.,  120, " 
Awayte  me  scathe,  S.  P., 

91,7 

A  win,  S.  P.,  78, 1° 
Awnteris,  S.  P.,  112,  6 
Awro,  PL,  5, 3 
Awyrieu,  R  ,  110, 1S 
Axing,  S.  P.,  57,  » 
Ay,  ever,  L.  W.,  36,  >° 
Aylmer,  John,  S.  P.,  235  » 
Aywhore,  R.,  60, 3 


B. 

Baalim,  R.,  272,  •> 
Babington,  Mr.  Churchill, 

R.,  122,  i 

Bachelrie,  S.  P.,  41, 6 
Bacon,    Francis,    S.    Pr., 

142.  *  ;  144,  i 
Backare,  PL,  24,  3 
Bacon,  Roger,  PL,  117,  9 
Bade   i  remained),   S.    P., 

119, 19 


Badrins     (cat),      S.    P., 

393, »  ;  bawdrons,  80,  "> 
Badwell  Ash,  S.  P.,  138,* 
Baffle,  PL,  282.  » 
Ba'.'dail     ta>-en     l>y     the 

Turks,  S.  Pr.,101.* 
Ba^genhaU,     Sir     Halph, 

S.  Pr.,  33,« 

•  liorse,  S.  P.,115," 
Baill     (evil)      ,S.    P.,    1\ 

'";    balls,    1'J5,   «;    \,  dc, 

17o,° 

Bain  (bathe),  R.,  149, » 
Balbec,  S.  Pr.,  314, » 
Ball,  Stephen,  R.,  110,  '* 
lia!l  -ts     (songs),    S.    P, 
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Calamy,  Edmund,  S.  Pr., 

Chapman,   George,  S.  P., 

,  S.  Pr.,  84,  2 

Bonner,  Edmund,  S.  P., 

S.  P.,  154,7;  ISO,3 

2:58,  3 

262,3 

Bicker    (conflict),    S.  P., 

200,1 

Brute,  Walter,  R.,  110,  12 

Calprenede,  S.  Pr  ,  154,  2 

Chappell's  Popular  Music 

37,  2  ;  105,  6 

,  PL,  73,  2 

Brutel,  brittle,  L.  W.,  58,3 

Caliquit,  L.  W.,  263,  3 

of     the    Olden    Time, 

(a  wooden  drinking- 

Bonnets  (a  sea  term),  PI., 

Bryche,  R.,  62,  ^ 

Callet,  PL,  148,1 

S.P.,  2i;i.- 

bowl),  S.  P.,  393,  '« 

149,1 

Brygge-a-bragge,  R.,  134,° 

Calvinism,  R.,  263,  » 

Cbare  (chariot)  S.  P.,  51,' 
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Cassules,      Jacobus     de, 

Clepen,  R  ,  58,7 

Copy  (abundance),  S.  Pr., 

Cumberworldea,     S.     P., 

'  )efy  (renounce  fa  th  in), 

L.  W.,  78,  « 

Clei.eth,  S.P,  39,  «;  cle- 

iL'il,  '  ;     184.  « 

62," 

,S.  i'.,  SO,  15 

Chamolett,  S  Pr.,  117,  - 

ped,  ,  173,  « 

Copyright,  S.  Pr.,  134  « 

Cummers,  S.  P.,  456,  i 

]>"i-l      r.l.-.ith),      ,S.      P.. 

Chariots,  Sailing-,   S.  Pr., 

Clerg,   (learning),    S.  P., 

Cora-cs,  /,.  It'.,:::.,  ; 

Cumin,  Dividers  of,  S.Pr., 

112,  "  ;   127,  " 

162,* 

i:::;.  " 

Corban,  S.  Pr.,  157,  ' 

115,3 

Decrees   to     the     State 

Charis,  PI,  7,  i8 

Cliuiacterical  Year,   The, 

Corbi.!-,  S    /',,  :i(i2,» 

Cun  (learn),  S.  P.,  126,  i 

"S  to  the  canopied 

Charlemagne's  household 
S.  P.,  194,  i 

B.,  241,1 

Clit,  S.  P.,  183,  i 

Cores  .Ml,  S.  P..87,8 

CoiCdCd,  R.,  1!IK,  - 

Cunyie       (apprehension), 
S.  P.,  115,  « 

seat),  S.  Pr.,  124,* 
DeisH,  S.  P.,  117,  *'  ;  deas. 

Charles  the  Bald,  L.  W., 

Clok,  PL,  4,i" 

Coromautien,  S.  Pr.,  117,  l 

Cuuzii',  S.  c.,  :!)_',-'* 

57,  3 

Cloot,  S.  P.,  352,  3* 

Coronation  Procession  of 

Cuuuaud,  /,'.,  ILK,  -'- 

Dekker,  Thomas,  S.   P., 

€harm     of     Birds,    PL, 

Cloth     of     boakin,    PL, 

George  II.,  S.  Pr.,  257,  * 

Cupid  aud  Psyche,  .S.  /'r., 

263,* 

105,  i  ;  184,  2 

229,  2 

CornUh  Insurrection  (of 

139,1 

and  Jonsou  ,  PL  ,  185,  * 

Cbastiseth  (seeks  to  free 

Clouten,  R.,  92,  5 

1497),  i.  >K,  254,  a 

Curches,  S.  P.,  65,» 

Deli.,.,:,      i,  .s.  /'.,  117,U; 

from  fault),  R.,  105,  « 

Clove,  S.  P.,  21,7 

Corpse,  S.  P.,  12,  2;  115,  22; 

Cure  (care),  S.  P.,  62,  "; 

Cbatenu  d'Amour,  Early 

Clown  in  old   play,  PL. 

157,  '  ;  corse,  294,  * 

113,1';      120,  1»;      124,3; 

Denies,  R.,  74,  *  ;  demen, 

Translation  of  the,  R., 

114,i 

,  PL,  62,  »  ;  67,  * 

126,  «  ;  149,  « 

7-',' 

54,i 

Clutch,  PL,  195,  3 

,  R.,  250,  2 

Curiets,  L.  W.,  128,  3 

De     Moivre,     Abraham, 

Chaucer    Society,    L.  W.t 

Clumsy,  PL,  195 

Corpu  perdu,  a,  S.  Pr., 

Curl-paper.s,Li;aded,L.  W.. 

,S.  i'.,  369,1 

47,2 

Cluke,  S.  P.,  80,  i3 

171,2 

237/ 

Demons,  The  seven  orders 

Chaucer's    English,    Pro- 

Coatapye, S.  P.,  91,* 

Correption,  R.,  123,  3 

Curried  coat,  PL,  26,  * 

<>i,  /'/.,  118,7 

nunciation    of,    L.   W., 

Coat  of  Ariiis,The  English, 

Corydou     and     Thyrsis, 

Curse  and    wary,    S.   P., 

Denis,  K.,  165,  » 

35,i 

S.  P.,  36,  » 

S.  P.,  311,  * 

58,9 

Depart    (divide),    S.   P., 

—  ,  S.  P.,  153,  i;  313,2 

Cock  stolen  by  a  Welsh- 

Cosh, S.  P.,  292,  32 

Curtius,  Quintus,  S.  Pr., 

5s>,  10:  76,  « 

Chaworth,  Miss,  and  Lord 

man,  S.  Pr  ,  17 

Cosmos    iu  the   "  Ormu- 

75,* 

Departe   (divide),  L.  W., 

Byron,     S.    P.,     443,  i; 

Cockernouy,  S.  P.,  363,7 

lum,"  R.,  50,  i 

Cust  (kissed),  PL,  27,  l 

SS,3 

441,  i—  * 

Cockers,  S.  P.,  279,  l* 

Cothurnal    buskins,    PL, 

Cuzzoni,            Francesca, 

Deray,  S.  P.,  127,  >';  dray, 

Cheance,  S.  P.,  23,  15 

Cockets,  S,  P.,  197,  3 

194,* 

S.  Pr.,  257,  2 

31,  ii;  121,*" 

Cheap,  S.  P.,  93.  » 

Cockles,    Hull   and  Cry, 

Cotton  (succeed),  PL,  71,  l 

Cj'mphans,,  R.,  132,  2 

Dere  (hurt),  L.  W.,  81,7 

Cheer         (countenance), 

PL,  229,* 

Counterpane  (copy),  PL, 

Cynic  impudence,  S.  Pr., 

,  S.  P.,  2t,  '  ; 

S.  P.,  173,1° 

Cockney,  S.  P.,  18,  6 

143,i 

135,9 

31,  »  ;  deir,  75,  «  ;  122,  « 

Cheir   (cherishes),    S.  P., 

Cockscomb,  PL,  114,  i 

Counters,  The  City,  S.  P., 

Cynosure,  S.  P.  311,  3 

Dereworthy,  S.  P.,  84,  »  ; 

128,  is 

Cod  (pillow),  S.  P.,  394,* 

194,6 

Cyprus  lawn,  S.  P.,  312,  3 

92,» 

Chefe,  PL,  8,  22 

Coddled,  PL,  229,5 

Countring,  JR.,  165,  < 

C>reufflus,       Theodorus, 

,  R.,  80,  i° 

Cheke,   Sir  John,  S.  Pr., 

Cognomentum,     S.     Pr,, 

Country,  S.  P.,  98,  » 

S.  Pr.,  11,  2 

Darn,  S.  P.,  74,  s.    75,"; 

42,i 

169,  a 

Courtepy,  L.  W.,  39,  »» 

Gyrene,     That    libertine 

83,16 

Chepe,  PL,  58," 

Coil,  PL,  40,i 

Couthe,  L.  IT.,  35,  s 

School  of,  S.  Pr.,  135,  « 

Despitous,  R.,  106,  * 

Chere,  face,  L.  W.,  73,  2 

Coinquinate,  S.  P.,  133,  i 

Cousheries,  S.  Pr.,  176,  2 

Determined,  S.  Pr.,  199,  i 

Cherice,  S.  P.,  62,  2 

Coins,  Old  English,  S.  P., 

Couth,  S.  P.,  26,  i"  ;  coud, 

Detray,  JR.,  132,  i 

Cheryfeire,  i.  IF.,  55,  2 

13,  *  ;  93,  *  ;  178,  i 

9  1,1;     could     (knew), 

Deuyas,  S.  P.,  142,  10 

Chess  moralised,L.JF..78,3 

of  Elizabeth's  reign, 

117,  » 

Deve     (deafen),    S.    P., 

Chest  (strife),  R.,  82,  u  ; 

S.Pr.,  66,  3 

Couthycracks,S.P.,  393,  u 

127,27 

103,  5;  120,* 

Coi-t,  S.  P.,  119,  33 

Covin,  S.  P.,  56,  s 

D. 

Dever,  R.,  97,  * 

Cheste  (strife),  I.  TF.,  53,  1 

Colberteeu,  S.  P.,  355,  i 

Consonants,  Softening  of, 

Devilkyus,  S.  P.,  86,  5 

Chesuu,  E.,  60,16 

Coles,  S.  P.,  198,  2 

S.  Pr.,  10,  s 

D  and  t  run  tosether,  PL, 

Devising         (uaiTuting), 

Chetivaud  Keri,  S.Pr.,  139 

Collation       (conference). 

Constable,  Henry,  S.  P., 

4,  7  ;  58,  u  ;  59,  u 

S.  Pr.,  50,  '- 

Chevice,      L.    W.,      79,  5; 

S.  P.,  41,  " 

236,  is 

Daimen,  S.  P.,  405,  3 

Devocate,  PL,  07,  3 

chevysance,  39,  u 

Collocavit  (apiil),PL,42,2 

Coverdale,  Miles,  E.,157,3 

Dan,  S.  P.,  2J4,  i 

Deynous,  R.,  94,  ~ 

,  S.  P.,  59,  i  ;  62,  » 

Colly,  S.  P.,  393,  s* 

Covered  <  cured/,  R.,  72,* 

—  ,  E.,  165,  2 

Devyse  (at  devyse),  S.  P., 

Chevril,  PL,  182,  i 

Colours    (outward   seem- 

Coverley, Sir  Eog-:r,  Ori- 

Dance in  a  fetter,  PL,  14,  3 

118,  » 

Chevy  Chase,  Addison  on, 

ing*),  S.  P.,154,2 

ginal  of,  S.  Pr.,  233,2; 

Dance  of     Death,     The, 

Devyse,  L.  W..  35,  " 

S.  P.,  105,  7  to  109,  3 

Commendation  Ninepence 

238,  2;  The  D.uice,  238,2 

S.  P.,  110,  ° 

Dewle,  S.P.,  171,i»;dool, 

—  ,  S.  Pr.,  78,  * 

Crooked,  L.  W.,  203,  <• 

Contrived  (passed  away), 

Dang,  S.  P.,  266,  2? 

362,  33  ;  dule,  74,  7  ;  75,  i», 

Chiopins,  S.  Pr.,  169,  2 

Comniines,   Philippe    de, 

PL,  77,  i 

Daniel,     Samuel,    S.    P., 

21  .    127,  22 

Cbichevache,  S.  P.,  49,  8 

S.  Pr.,  113,6 

Covyne.i.  TT.,44,  "•;  60,5 

262,1 

Dey's  (dais),  L.  W.,  40,  ts 

Children    in    the    Wood, 

Commonplaces  and  Com- 

Cowper,  William,   S.  P., 

,  PL,  270,  2 

Dialects,     S.     P.,    22,  12  ; 

Addison  on  the,   S.  P., 

mon-place  Books,  S.Pr., 

400,1 

Dante,  L.  W.,  404,  i 

36,  i3  ;  39,  i*  ;  116,  2 

263,6 

7V 

Cowner's         Tirocinium, 

Darbies  (huiidcutts),  S.P., 

Dialect  Society,  English, 

Chinchy,  S.  P.,59,n 

Comparative,         Double, 

S.Pr.,  330,  i 

194,* 

S.  P.,  183,1 

Chinning,  L.  W.,  79,  i 

S.  P.,  171,  6 

Cozy  Bield,  S.  Pr.,  399,  i 

Dare     (maketh      flowris 

Dicht,  R.,  128,  20 

Chirm,  S.  P.,  362,* 

Compare,  R.,  201,  i 

Crack     (boast),     S.      P., 

dare),  R.,  116,  ' 

Did  (caused),  S.  P.,  118,  *2 

Choleric,  S.  P.,  297,  * 

Con  (inceptive),  R.,  107,  6 

127,  "6  ;     180,  i  ;    crake, 

Dares    Phrygius,  S.   Pr., 

Digne,  R.,  61,  5 

Choploge,  PL,  33,  2 

Conceits,    confectioner'^, 

137,  2 

75,3 

Dight,  S.  P.,  26,  13:  36,  9; 

Chrestillus,  Martial's  Epi- 

L. W.,  273,  i 

Crag  (neck),  S.  P.,  120,  22 

D  .ri-is,  Interlude  of  King-, 

88,  "  .  232,  3  ;  dightaud, 

gram  to,  S.  Pi-.,  128,  <J 

Conclave,  S.  Pr.,  119,  » 

Cranes,  The  Three,  of  the 

PL,  188,  3 

99,2 

Christ  covered,  S.  Pr.,  44,  i 

Conclusions    slee,   S.  P., 

Viutrv,  PL,  85,  i 

Dorraign,  S.  P.,  5t,B 

Dightinp       (winnowing), 

Christmas  Grand,  PL,  48,2 

111,8 

Crank,  S.  P.,  279,  8 

Dauuger,     L.     W.,    45,  9; 

S.  P.,  392,  22 

Christchurch,          Hants, 

Confessions,   Rousseau's, 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  S.  P., 

without  any,  79,  7 

Dill  (share),  S.  P.,  74,  9 

L.  W.,  19,  2 

S.  Pr.,  253,  ' 

200,  3 

Dauugerous,  L.  W.,  43,  5 

Dine    (a    dinner),    S.  P., 

Chrysippus  and  Grantor, 

Conisburgh,     Yorkshire, 

Craureuch,  S.  P.,  406,  3 

Daveuant/  Sir    William, 

127,37 

S.  Pr.,  78,  6 

L.  W.,27,* 

Crap  (crept),  S.  P.,  80,  »  ; 

S.  P.,  334,  « 

Dinner-hour,  S.  P.,  19,  9 

Chrysostom,  John,  S.  Pr., 

Conning        (knowledge), 

crappe,  120,  37 

Davenaut,  John,  R.,  294,  ' 

Ding     (worthy),      S.   P., 

135,io 

S.     P.,     118,10;     130,2. 

Creesh,  S.  P.,  115,  a" 

Daw    (sluggard),    S.    P., 

118,13;   121,3« 

Chrysolite,  S.  P.,  22,» 

131,*;  137,* 

Creillis,  S.  P.,  68,  16 

115,  1°  ;  (foolish  person), 

Diogenes,  S.Pr.,  135,  9 

Church  Dues,  Sir  David 

Conqueis,  S.P.,  143,  u 

Cretise  with  a  Cretan,  PL, 

228,5 

Dion     Prusseus,    S.  Pr., 

Lindsay  on,  R.  ,  165,  n 

Constellations      of      the 

83,* 

Dawe  (day),  S.  P.,  51,23 

134,* 

Cicero's      Definition     of 

Months,  S.  P.,  26,* 

Cried  wolf's  head  obedi- 

Dawted (caressed),  S.  P., 

Dioscorides,  L.  W.,  41,  u 

Study,  L.  W.,  183,  6 

Con  the  more  thank,  S.  P., 

ence,  S.  P.,  56,* 

364,  *  ;      dauties      (dar- 

Diserdes, L.  W.,  264,  « 

Circe,     Charms    against, 

93,5 

Crispinus,  PL,  183,  3,  * 

lings,  417,  * 

Dirdum,  S.  P.,  127,  '" 

R.,  135,  i 

Contractions  in  Old  En- 

Cristofre,  A,  L.  W.,  37,  * 

De  (die),  R.,  129,  2 

Dirige  (dirge),  B.,  135,  l 

,  Homer's,  PL,  307,  1 

glish,.R.,58,3;59,7,io,H; 

Critias,  Plato's,  S.Pr.,  71,  » 

Deal,  dele  (part),   S.  P., 

Disease  (reverse  of  ease), 

Cirencester,  Carvings  on 

66,2U;    13  i,  2    *    6    8    9. 

Croasus  and  Solou,  S.  P., 

61,  8  ;  62,  l5  ;  70,  l 

S  P.,  26,  6;  125,23 

St.      John's      Church, 

211,  2 

187,7 

Deal,     R.,     23,3;     si,  "  ; 

Disjuue,  S.  P.,  266,  " 

S.  P.,  66,  11  ;  69,  i5 

Coutretail,  S.  P.,  55,  2 

Cromwell,  Oliver,   S.  P., 

141,  i  ;  dele,  59,  2  ;  6U,  6  ; 

Disix>ne,  S.  P.,  112,  Is 

Citterns,  S.  P.,  25,  6 

Contuue,  L.  W.,  69,  2 

322  3 

doule,  111,  l2 

D'lsroeli,  Isaac,  S.  Pr.  ,69,  l 

Claudiau      and     Milton, 

Controversies       of      the 

Crouian  Sea,  The,  S.  P., 

Death,     Punishment    of, 

Dit,  S.  P.,  362,  !7 

L.  W.,  192,  i 

Church,  Francis  Bacon 

361,  2 

under     Henry     VIII., 

Disease,  PI,  10,  3;   80,  *; 

Clay    Lodgings    of    the 

on,  S.  Pr.,  142,  *  ;  144,  > 

Crooke    (gibbet),    L.  W., 

L.  W.,  264,  5 

203,1 

Soul,  S.  Pr.,  73,s 

Conversation,  S.  P.,  133,  12 

128,  i 

Deas,  S.  P.,  393,  « 

-di-,     Pronunciation     of, 

Clept,  L.  W.,  81,  5 

,  JR.,  186,  i 

Cross   (on  money),  S.  P., 

Deavit,  S.  P.,  116,  2 

S.P..S 

Oliver,  S.  Pr.,  230,  2 

(intercourse  of  life), 

140,3 

Debate,  S.  P.,  62,  » 

-1,'-,  ,  S.  P.,  50,  IS 

Clubs  at  the  Universities, 
S.  Pr.,  217,  2 

S.  Pr.,158,* 
Conversion,     The    word, 

Crost  (paid),  PL,  185,  3 
Crous,  S.  P.,  67,  11 

De-nmere,  R.,  62,  21 
Dedute,  S.  P.,  20,  9  ;  dute, 

Dibets,  S.  J'.. 
Do  (=  cause  to),  do  slee, 

Claranis,  S.  P.,  25,  6 

R.,  26,  i 

Crowd  (fiddle),  S.  P.,  236,6 

19,2 

do   hew,    S.  Pr.,  10,6; 

Clavichord,  R.,  132,  2 

Convey,  PL,  14,  1 

,  R.,  132,  2 

Dede   (death),    R.,    66,  5; 

did  harness,  31,  i 

Clavi-cimbal,       Clavecin, 

Convince,  PL,  72,  2 

Crudgeback,  S.  P.,  123,  2« 

67,i8 

Doddridge,    Dr.    Philip, 

Cembalo,  R.,  132,  2 

Coof,  S.  P.,  409,  3 

Cruizy,  S.  P.,  391,  i 

,  PL,  11,  ]5 

R.,  385,  i 

Cleanly  (altogether),  S.P., 

Cooper,  Thomas,  Bishop 

Crusado  (a  coin),  PL,  93,  l 

Deeme,  S.  P.,  53,  9  ;  doom, 

Dogberry  and  Verges,  PL, 

117,2 

of  Winchester,  R.,  185,  ' 

Cucubes,  S.  P.,  21,  8 

171,  i3 

135,2 

Cleikit,       S.  P.,       67,  2; 

Cope  (divide),  S.  P.,118,*> 

Clicking  Stool,  L.W.,  218,1 

Defar,  R.,  133,  * 

Do    gladly    (eujov    vmr- 

118,  26,  36  .  cieek,  362,  l~ 

Copen  (buy),  S.  P.,  53,* 

Cuisses,  S.  P.,  164,  3 

Defectuous,  S.  Pr.,  77,  2 

self),  S.  P.,  84,  «;  92,  16 

Clem,  PL,  182,  2 

Copland,  John,   his  cap- 

Culrouu, S.  P.,  68,  '» 

Defendeth   (forbids),  R., 

Do  it  on  (put  it  to),  S.  P., 

Clementine  Decrees,  S.P., 
139,  i» 

ture  of  King  David  of 
Scotland,  S.  P.  ,34,  3 

Cullis,  PL,  265,  i 
Culpons,  L.  IF.,  45,  12 

8  1,2;  defended,  104,  7 
Defy  (digest),  S.  P.,  55,  s 

78,  S8 
Dole  (fraud),  S.  P.,  31,  s 
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Dold,  PI.,  3,  * 

Dwell  (be  as  one   dead), 

Entwite,  PL,  31,  » 

Payne  (fawn),  S.P.,  139,  i6. 

Flet,  R.,  119,  * 

Dominiouu,  /•  >''.,  80," 

S.  P.,  33,  3 

Envoyc,  L',  in  old  poetry, 

Sec  Feiuyie 

Fletcher,  Jack,  PL,  76,  i 

Dorap,  S.  P.,  35,  l6 

Dver,  Sir  Edward,  S.  P., 

S   /'.,49,7 

Fe,  S.  P.,  74,* 

,  Phineas,  and  Spen- 

Dom'tus, .(Elius,  R.,  131,  a 

220,  3;  222,' 

Eoten,  L.  W.,  6,  i 

Feared  (frightened),  S.  P  , 

ser,  R.,  2;.r>.  i 

Donet,  R  ,  131,  * 

Dygue,  L.  W.,  43.  5 

Epigrams     of      Grotius, 

32,»5 

Fletiug,  R.,  70,  3 

Doujon,  S.  P.,  ISO,2? 
Dunne,  Dr.  Joiiu,  S.  P, 

Dysyde,  S.  P.,  120,  ^ 

S.  Pr.,162,  * 
Er  (are),  S.  P.,  32,  >2 

Featously,  S.  P.,  279,  3 
Fees  (face),  L.  W.,  60,  9 

Fleyit,     S.     P.,      120,  »; 
fley'd,  392,  20 

100,* 

Erar  (sooner),  S.  P.,  148,5 

Ftft,  PL,  ll.i* 

Flitcherin',  S.  P.,  406,  2 

Donne's  TVtonument  in  St. 

Erasmus,  S.  P.,  130,  » 

Feid,  S.  P.,  128,  13 

Flick  (flitch),  S.  P.,  1:39,  « 

Paul's    11  ,  -  '•  >  ; 

E. 

Erd,  S.  P.,  110,  *  ;  113,  8 

Feildit,  S.  P.,  149,  " 

Flinders,  S.  Pr.,  399,  - 

Doon  (to  do),  S  P.,  39,  ' 

Erra  Pater,  S.  Pr.,  103,2 

Fein  (life),  S.  P.,  75,  6 

Flockmel,  S.  P.,  30,  * 

Dorres,  L.  W.,f<\- 

Eager  wine,  S.  P.,  353,  i  ; 

Erring  star^,  PL,  122,  ' 

Feinyie    (flatter),    S.   P., 

Florist           (flourishing), 

Dort,  The  Synod  of,  R., 

egre,  50,  * 

Ersche,  S.  P.,  115,  » 

118,  25  ;  122,  '«  ;    123,  12  ; 

S.  P.,  117,  37 

Ear  of  Dionysius,  PL,  77,2 

Esed,  L.  W.,35,  '•>;    esyof 

fayne,  139,  !0  ;    fenyeit, 

Florimel's  girdle,  L.   W. 

Dorture,  S.  Pr.,  117,  5 

Earing    up    the    baulks, 

dispence,  41,  1:) 

114,  29 

112,1 

Dorty,  S.  P.,  362,  38  ;  dor  t, 

S.  P.,  197,  a 

Escry,  S.  P.,  142,  6 

Feir  of  weir,  S.  P.,  114,  >s 

Flyte.S.  P.,  52,  13;  146,  3  • 

363,  la 

Early   English   Text   So- 

Esloin, R.,  200,  3 

Fek,  S.  P.,  392,  8 

flytiugs,  112,  l2  ;  aflight, 

Doth  me,  cause  me,  L.  W., 

ciety,  R.,  18,  ' 

Esloyne,  L.  W.,  91,  » 

Felaw,   S.  P.,    83,7;    fal- 

52, >3 

61,  l  ;  oid  call,  cause  to 

Earnesful,  S.  P.,  62,  « 

Essoin,  R.,  200,* 

lows,  112,  10 

-,  PI.,  11,  i5 

be  culled,  80,  5 

Eath,  S.  P.,  207,  "•  ;  eithly, 

Essoyne,  i.  IF.,  91,  2 

Fele  (many),  R.,  60,  *« 

Fog  (moss),  S.  P.,  78,20 

Dotypoll,  PL,  16,1;  90,i 

362,  82 

JStfc,  Southern  Plural  in, 

Fell     (stinging),     S.    P., 

Foison,  R.,  62,  1* 

Dousseiner,  R.,  132,  2 

Ecclesiastical    Histories, 

S.Pr.,  23,2 

407,  15 

Foist  (barge),  P.,  229,  3 

Dout  (fear),  S.  P.,  116,  8  ; 

The    Ancient,     S.   Pr., 

Etherege,     Sir     George, 

(cruel),  S.  P.,  33,  2; 

•  (a   pinnace),    S.   P., 

147,  ll 

138,  3 

S.  P.,  335,  3 

112,  2;  113,  16 

30,1 

(doing  out),  S.  P.,  83,1 

Ecclesiasticus,  S.Pr.,  150,3 

,  S.  Pr.,  233,5 

—  (skint,  S.  P.,  194,8 

Folc,  R.,  16,  i 

JJ_      (jj    21 

Ed  mute  after  t,  PL,  4,  ~  ; 

Ethnics,  PL,  15,),  * 

(mettlesome,  endur- 

Fold (earth),  S.  P..  31,7 

Dou'ze  piere,  R.,  116,  3 

59,  11 

Ettle,  S.  P.,  362,  10 

ing),  S.  P.,  117,  *2 

(theearth),  JJ.,128,  u 

Dow  (nreable),  S.  P.,  152,1 

•ed  after  t  or  d  in  past  <  f 

Euerich  a,  L.  W.,  46,  5 

Felloun,    S.    P.,    120,  21  ; 

Folted,  R.,  62,  « 

Do  we,  Pi.,  131,  i 

verbs,  S.  P.,  29,  6  ;  50,  *  ; 

Eucholimaioi,  S.  Pr.,  160,1 

122,7;     123,'«;     126,  '*; 

Fond,  PL,  41,  2  ;    fondly, 

Dowie(dull),  S.  P.,  36>,37; 

88,  *  ;  96,  7  ;  120,  2  ;  171,8; 

Euphuism,  S.  Pr.,  84,° 

felonly,  123,  20 

81,  '  ;  fondness,  82,  5 

392,  «;    417,  5;    dow'd, 

172,  2  ;  192,  '  ;  196,  2 

Eusebius,  S.  Pr.,  138,  3 

Femell     (family),    S.  P., 

(foolish),  S,  Pr,,  41,  2 

393," 

-ed  final  in  verbs  ending 

Eve-chepings,  R.,  89,  3 

117,  w 

Fonde  (try),  L.  W.,  51,  2 

Dowland,  John,  S.  P.  ,  261,2 

iudorf,R.,23,2;  299,  * 

Even  (just),  S.  P.,  84,"; 

Fend,  S.  P  ,  87,  » 

(seek,  try),  R.,  61,  12  ; 

Drablers,  PL,  149,  i 

Education,       PJato      on, 

88,  3 

Fenn,  Sir  John,  S.  Pr.,  7,i 

fonding,     6i,  'z;    found, 

Drad,  S.  P.,  39,  i 

S.  Pr.,  43,  l  ;    Eousseau 

Everilka,  S.  P.,  37,* 

Fenton,   Lavinia,   S.  Pr., 

66,  u;  67,  3 

Draff,  S.  P.,  68,9 

on,  354,  i 

Ewiu,  S.  P  ,  123,  29 

257,  3 

—  (try),  S.P.,33,*;fand, 

Drama,    English,    Philip 

Ee,  PL,  6,  12 

Ex'irdium,  S.  Pr.,  133,  2; 

Feoffed,  E.,82,8 

41,9    " 

Sidney    on  the,  S.  Pr., 

Ee,  S.  P.,  81,  5 

124,5 

Ferd  (force),  S.  P.,  117,  » 

Fone  (foes).S.  P.,  164,7 

83,  5,  7 

Effeir,  S  P.,  117,  "  ;  118,  « 

Expectless,  PL,  236,  l 

,  B.,68,2 

Fools'  Badges,  JR.,  lb'4,  5 

Drapers'  dark  shops,  S.P., 

Eft,  S.  P.,  172,  5  ;  199,  2 

Eye,  Image  of  God  killed 

Ferdegews,  PL,  30,  5 

Fool  in  Old  Plays,  The, 

197,  5 

Efr,  R.,72,1 

in  the,  S.  Pr.,135,2 

Fere,  PL,  4,22;  17,1 

PL,  114,  i 

Dray  (deray),  S.  P.,  31,  u  ; 

Eft  quyte,  PL,  7,  16 

Eysell,  S.  P.,  135,  6 

Fere  (companion),  S.  P., 

Foore,  PL,  6,6 

121,  *>;  127,  n 

Eftsoons,  S.  P.,  93,  2 

25,  10  ;     125,  21  ;      162,  i  ; 

Forby,  S.  P.,  124,  3:i 

Drayton,    Michael,  S.  P., 

Egesa,  R.,16,  i 

174,*,   8;     22D,2:     feir, 

Force     (no     force  :      no 

263,2 

Eidant,    S.     P,     £93,    *  ; 

119,  3  ;      feris,     119,  n  ; 

matter),    S.    P.,    43,  ~  ; 

Dre,    S.  P.,   75,8;    aree) 

eydent,  407,  8 

F. 

126,  10;    in    fere,    7(»,3; 

62,  9  :   83,*;   92,  12;  "  ou 

104,  8 

Eithly,  S.  P.,  332,22  ;  eath, 

117,  52  ;   125,  9  ;    126,  26 

forse  "    (of    necessity,), 

Dream,  Lindsay's,  S.  P., 

207,7 

Fa  (foe),  S.  P.,  122,  7 

Fergusson's   Poems, 

112,  13  ;  128,  20 

146,  21 

Eke  (also),  S.  P.,  41,  2 

Fadge   (bannock),  S.    P., 

edited  by  A.  B.  G.,  S.P., 

(courage),  S.  P.  ,  149,  2  - 

of  St.  Jerome's,  A, 

(increase),     S.    P., 

393,  3* 

391,  i 

--,  no  force,  PL,  39,*; 

S.  Pr.,  13V2 

55,  7  ;  76,  8  ;  228,  * 

Fssl,  R.,  16,  l 

Ferly,  JR.,60,12 

41,  5;  of  force,  80,  i;  99,- 

Drebbel,    Cornelius    van, 

Eld,  S.  P.,  174,  » 

Failyeit,     S.     P.,     123,  2; 

Fern     (formerly),  S.   P., 

,   "  no  force,"  S.  Pr., 

S.  Pr.,  163,  3 

Elegy     in     a      Country 

failypis,  143,  10 

59,  20  .  ferne-vear,  64,  2 

ll,3;  "I  force  not,"  20,' 

Dreche,  S.  P.,  51,  16 

Church-yard,        Gray's 

Fain,  R.,  82,  fi 

Ferr,   S.   P.,  35,  »  ;  ferre 

Forcemeat,  S.  P.,  57,  u 

Drede,  S.  P.,  39,  12;  46,*; 

corrected    MS.   of  the, 

,  S.  P.,   75,12;   83,23. 

days,  83,  10 

Fordward,  S.  P.,  121,  s 

50,6;    but  dreid,  7V°j 

S.P.,379,i-9;380,  i—  W; 

91,  9  ;      120,  9  ;      faiuest, 

Ferre,  L.  W.,  35,  "  ;  ferre 

Foreset,  PL,  53,  6 

81,* 

381,i-i* 

169,  3 

in  brede,  78, 

Forester,  Peter,  R.,  235,  > 

Dress     (prepare),    S.  P., 

Elements,    The,     S.    P., 

Fair  farrand,  S.  P.,  120,  2* 

Ferror  (farrier),  S.Pr.,l°,  * 

Forfare,  L.  W.,  60,  12 

115,28;    120,41 

163,* 

Fairly    (marvel),    S.    P., 

Ferula,  S.  Pr.,  142,  i 

Forgather    wi',     S.    Pr., 

,  R.,  107,  12  ;  117,  5 

Elemental    Life,    S.   Pr., 

365,1!;  farly,  134,* 

Fery  fary,  S.  P.,  148,  23 

4'JO,  i 

,  Elizabethan,    S.  P., 

135,3 

Fairu,  S.  P  ,  78,  21 

Festination,  PL,  71,  a 

Forthy,  L.  W  ,  60,  i 

189,  3,  4  ;    190,  »  ;     239,  »  : 

Eliche,  L.  W.,  78,  2 

Fait,  R.,  81,  i* 

Fet,  S.  P.,    41,  i'  ;    89,  '2  ; 

Forhew'd,  S.  P.,  175,  s 

240,  i,  2 

Elinglich,  S.  P.,  19,* 

Faitour,  R.,91,1 

174,  2  ;  178,  2  ;  feit,  123,  3 

Forman,  Mr.  Harry  Bux- 

Drest      (treated),     S.  P., 

Elizabeth,       Queen,        a 

Faitours,  L.  IF.,  61,* 

Fetysly,  L.  W..  37,  7 

ton,  L.  W.,  388,1 

68,  22;    75,  25;    (beaten), 

Spanish    Council 

Fald(bow),  S.  P.,  118,  6 

Fey  (in  fey),  PL,  36,  i 

Forpyned,  L.  W.,38,  '* 

127,  2° 

against,  L.  W.,  13>>,  1 

Fale  (many),  S.  P.,  22,9; 

Fifth     Essence,     S.    Pr., 

Forspoken,  PL,  11,  '3 

Dresse     (direct),    L.  W., 

,  R.,  152,  !;  176,* 

fele,  35,  3  ;  47,  3 

135,3 

Forgieldis,  PI.,  5,  19 

79,  16,  2l  ;  80,  i* 

Elizabethan    Translation 

Fall  (autumn),  S.  P.,  251,1 

File  (soil),  S.  P.,  208,  » 

Forrakid,  PL,  7,  5 

Dreuche,  S.  P.,  69,  * 

of  JElfric's  Sermon  on 

Faloweth,  S.  P.,  21,  10 

(cheat),  S.  P.,  32,  3 

Forster,  John,  S.  P.,  353,  » 

Drihten,  R.,  16,  » 

the  Lord's  Supper,  R., 

Fame,  Milton  on,  R.,  320,1 

Fine  (end),   S.  P.,  35,  i2; 

Fortaxid,  PL,  4,  2 

Drift,  PL,  123,  2 

22,  5,  «;    2?,  i,*;    On  St. 

Famous  (of  good  charac- 

36, 8  ;  find,  103,  ]3 

Forthinkis  me,  PL  ,  5,  15 

Drinking  Songs,  PI.,  309,  1 

Gregory's  Day,  25,  l 

ter),  S.  P.,  113,  7 

Fippilit,  S.  P.,  69,  " 

Forthy,  S.  P.,  52,  7,  21,  26. 

Dromonds,  R.,  29,  l 

Money,  S.  Pr.,  66,  3 

Fang  (seize),  S.  P.,117,15; 

Fire  of  London,  .R.,  335,  ] 

63,  9 

Droom,  R.,  209,* 

Elles,  S.  P.,  42,  5 

123,23;  fong,  143,  5 

First-English,   Study  of, 

Forfochtin,  S.   P.,  68,  20  ; 

Druery,  R.,  80,  10 

EllesmereMS.of  Chaucer, 

Farced,  S.  P.,  57,  15 

R.,  9,  i  ;  16,  i 

forfoughteu,  127,  19 

Drugget,  S.  P.,  334,  2 

L.  TT.,47,2 

Fardle,  Pl.,96,i;  199,  i 

Fire-drake,  S.  P.,  28  1,  2 

Forsume,  S.  P.,  124,  9 

Drumly  (confused),  S.  P., 

Eloy,  Saint,  L.  W.,37,  ° 

Fare,  R.,  106,  6 

Fire-flaucht,  S.  P.,115,9 

Fortravailit,  S.  P.,  121,  9 

394,5 

Embden,  The  Signory  of, 

(solemn  preparation), 

Firmenty,  S.  P.,  197,  * 

Fortune  favours  the  bold, 

Dryd-n,      John,       S.  P., 

PL,  120,  2 

S.  P.,35,3 

Fish  dinners,  S.  P.,  189,  2 

L.  W.,  211,  i 

333,';     334,  2,  »;     345,1; 

Em-Christian,  R.,  82,  u  ; 

(go\    S.  P.,    162,3; 

Fit,  R.,  196,  2 

Fortune  Theatre,  PL,  188,2 

353,1 

94,  5 

ferde,  52,  18 

—  (struggle),  S.  P.,  58,17 

Forwakid,  PL,7,4 

burlesqued,       PI., 

Empiled,  S.  P.,  176,8 

Farer  ben,  S.  P.,  362,  w. 

(song),  S.  P.,  134,  * 

Forward        (agreement), 

340,  '  ;  341,  2 

Empeire,  L.W.,  55,  i  ;  58,  [ 

See  Ben 

Fitchand  (hoisting),  S.P., 

L.  IT.,  35,  10 

Dry  Light,  S.  Pr.,  114,  l 

Empessheth,  S.  Pr.,  13,  1 

Farly  fit,    S.    P.,    134,*; 

US,5 

(promise),  S.  P.,  34,  6 

Duddroun,  S.  P.,  115,  " 

Emprise,  S.  P.,  51,  1° 

fairly,  363,  » 

Fitchis  (vetches),  S.  P., 

Forwarned,  R.,  196,  '•> 

Dudds,  S.  P.,  66,  8 

Emrods,  PL,  334,  1 

Farsed.i.  W.,  88,20 

80,3<> 

Forwast,  S.  P.,  171,  s 

Dudum,  S.  P.,  139,  9 

Encheason,  R.  ,  67,  8 

Fast  (fixedly),  R.,  63,  5 

Fitte,  PL,  30,  6 

Forwasted,  R,,  194,  2 

Dulcimer,  R.,  132,  2 

Enchiridion,  S.  Pr.,  14%  l 

(safe),  PL,  8,  10 

Flate,  S.  P.,  126,  *° 

Forwerd  (worn  out),  R., 

Dule,  S.  P.,  74,  7;  75,  19,24. 

Encomium,  A  Triviar  and 

by,  i.  W.,182,7 

Flavian      Amphitheatre, 

110,3 

127,  22;    dewle,    171,  u; 

Malignant,  S.  Pr.,  133,  8 

Pastern's     even,     S.    P., 

The,  PL,  272,  l 

For-why     (because),     R  , 

dool,  362,  3s 

Euderday,  L.  W.,  60,  » 

113,20 

Flaw  (flew),  S.  P.,  126,  6 

1-J4,  2 

Dumps.     In     the,     S.  P., 

Endite,  L.  W.,  36,  *> 

Fatal,  R.,  130,= 

Flay  (frighten),  R.,  68,  n 

Foryete,  L.  W.,  53,  '-' 

:;.->,  i'i 

Endymion,  S.  P.,  263,  15 

Fautor,  PL,  241,  3 

Flayed  (frightened),  P!., 

Fot,  PL,  10,7 

DIIHL,'     (wearied),     S.  P., 

Ene  (evening),  S.  P.,  206,2 

Fautress,  L.  W,,  177,  l 

8,  is 

Fother,  /..  ir..  a« 

:i!"2,  -" 

(eyes),  S.  P.,  266,  31 

Faustina  Bardoiii,  S.  Pr., 

Flayn,  PL,  8,  3 

Found  (go),  S.  P.,  65,2; 

Dnngering,  R.,  28,  10 

Enghle,  PL,  J81,  2;  184,* 

257,  2 

Flayne,  S.  P.,  120,  3 

117,  s 

Dungin  down  R.,  128,  20 

Engine,  PL,  303,1 

Favel.Pl.,  IV 

Fleckuoe,  Richard,  S.  P., 

Fouresum,  S.  P.,  119,  '8 

Dure  (door),  S.  P.,  126,  1* 

Engyne,     S.     P.,     202,  l  ; 

,  S.  P.,  154,  3 

335,1 

Fouth,  S.  P.,  363,  i  '  ;   fu- 

.  S.P.,  \~-l,  ' 

Ingine,  146,  s 

Favelle,  L.  H'.,82,s 

Fleering,  S.  P..  185,  2 

ther,  115,  8  ;  148,  17 

Duresse,  S.  P.,  57,  u 

Enough,  S.  Pr.,  17,  l 

Favour     (appearance    of 

Fleetch,     S.    P.,    393,  2°; 

Fovellis,    S.    P.,    117,  ->c  ; 

Dury,  John,  R.,  294,  3 

Enterdeal,  S.  P.,  228,  3 

face),  S.  P.,  279,  10 

fleich,  146,  2 

128,  5 

^  P.,  19,2;  dedute, 

Enthrilling,  S.  P.,  175,  * 

Fay   (faith),   S.  P.,   48,  3; 

Flemit  (banished),  S.  P., 

Fow  (full),  S.  P.,  127,  3»  ; 

£0,  v 

Eutremete  me,  S.  P.,  64,  »    i       89,  *  ;  98,  * 

121,  3i 

128,7;  266,33 
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Powre  (fared),  PI,  5,  6 

gaitis,   69,  "  ;    new   irate 

"  Gorboduc,"     The     un- 

Hack (sing  out  of  tune), 

Haylued,  L.  W.,  263,  ^ 

Foxtail  (badge  of  a  fool), 

(newfaugledue.ssj,  1  1  7.  "' 

authorised  text  of,  PL, 

PL,  10,  « 

Hayt,  I'L,  • 

R.,  134,  s 

Gate  House  Prison,  S.  P., 

51—64 

II;..  1.  1.  MI,    Walter,    S.  Pr.. 

Hazlitt,   Mr.   W.  Carew, 

Foy  (an  entertainment  so 

258,1 

Gore,  S.  P.,  148,2* 

41,  »  ;  42,  * 

S.  Pr.,16,  i  ;   1.%,  •< 

called),  S.  P.,  39:!,  M 

Gatisden,  L.  W.,  41,  a 

Gorge,  S.  P.,  132,  " 

Had  I-wist,    S.  P.,  228,  *  ; 

He  and  he,  K.  P.,  76,*° 

Foyne,  PI.,  7,  l2 

Gat-toothed,  L.  W.,  42,  2 

Gorget,  S.  P.,  97,  > 

244,* 

Head  work       (headache), 

Fra,  S.  P.,  119,  7  ;  123,  » 

Gaudid,  L.  W.,  37,  ls 

Gossippis,  PL,  11,  ' 

—  ,  PI.,  4,  *i 

.S.  /'.,  127,  '3 

Frawort,  S.  P.,  114,  22 

Gaudis,  PL,  5,  21  ;  gawd, 

Gosune,  S.  Pr.,  'J,  ' 

Heels.  R.,  16,  > 

Heaxl-dres«es,       Ladies', 

Frame  (profit),  R.,  62,  » 

II,7 

Goude,  S.  P.,  r.'7," 

Haffet  locks,  S.  P.,  363,  •  ; 

S.  J'.,  65,  » 

Franche  moile,  L.W.,  72,  6 

Gawsy,  S.  P.,  392,  « 

Gowans,  S.  P.,  362,* 

haffits      and      buffets, 

Heap  (crowd),  S.  P.,  62,  « 

Frankeleyu,  L.  W.,  38,  " 

Gebletsa,  B.,16,i 

Gowk,  S.  P.,  392,9 

::!'-'.  '::;  H>7,~ 

Head  mass  iienny,  PL,  7,  3 

Fre  (inquire),  S.  P.,  129,  l 

Geek  (jibe),  S.  P..  392,  10 

Graces,  The,  S.  P.,  232,  * 

Haftlius,      S.  P.,     393,  «  ; 

Healdan.fi.,  16,  f 

Freedom,  R.,  423,  '  ;  of  the 

Gedd,  S.  Pr.,  401,  2 

Graith,  S.  P.,  114,  '  ;  392,  5; 

407,9 

Heck,  PL,  7,  '» 

Press,  185,  * 

Gefea,  R.,  16,  ' 

grayth,  117,  21  ;  p-aythit, 

Hog     (bachelor),     S.  P., 

II.-.  -1.1  (poured),  B.,74,  i« 

Freitour,  R.,  87,  »;  109,* 

Geill,  S.  P.,  29,  « 

t)5,3 

130,5 

Heideggeu,  PL,  136,  ' 

Freke,  S.  P.,  103,  20  ;  freik, 

Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  K., 

Graithly,  R.,  110  »°  ;  gray- 

Haill  (whole),  S.P..  75,  >* 

Heill,  S.  P.,  51,*";  109,  « 

114,  *8 

44,  i 

thest,  81,  i» 

Haiu'd,  S.  P.,  407,  ls 

Hew,  S.  P.,  77,  • 

Frely  (delightful)  ,  R.,  68,  w 

Geud,  S.  P.,  66,  * 

Grail  (gravel),  R.,  204,1 

Hair,    Against    the,    R.. 

Heleih.-alth),  /,.  W.,54,* 

Fremdbestad,  S.  P.,  89,  6 

Geneva  Bible.  R.,  242,  ' 

Grain  idye),  R.,  109,7 

247,  3 

73,  » 

Frese  (bend),  S.  P.,  92,  * 

Genge  (nations),  R.,  74,  2 

Grame,      S.  P.,      117,  2»; 

Hairis  (hairs),  S.  P.,  123,  7 

H.-ll,   "  myself  am  hell," 

Frete,  R.,  82,  16 

Genitive  Jits  for  's.  PL,  66,1 

grained,  142,'' 

Halt,  S.  P.,  126,21 

PL,  119,  a 

Friars,  The  Four  Orders 

Geinonies,  PL,  272,  * 

Gramercy,  S.  P.,  84,  7 

Hake    and    make,    S.  P.. 

Helvetius     de     I'Esprit, 

of,  R.,  78,  * 

Genoire,  L.  W.,  27,  ! 

—  ,  S.  Pr.,  141,  » 

133,» 

S.  Pr.,  348,1 

Fro,  R.,  67,  12 

Gentrice,    S.   P.,    117,  li  ; 

Gramercies,  PL,  23,  2 

Halcyons.  R.,  270,  2 

Hem  (tbem),  S.  P.,  51,3 

Froise.L.  W.,  72,  « 

121,  2« 

Gray,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  6,  >  ; 

Hales,  J.  W.,  his  "Longer 

Heiid,  hende,  hinde,  S.  P., 

From   (away    from),   PI., 

Geond,  R.,  16,  * 

379,  '—  9;             380,1—19; 

English  Poems,"   S.P., 

34,2;  75,*;  83,  '»;  93,  «: 

217,  i 

Gepoun,  L.  W.,  36,  i* 

381,  >  -* 

313,  5 

104,  i1  ;  hendness,  118,  " 

^against  the  nature 

Ger,  S.  Pr..   10,  l  :   gear, 

Great  Khan,  The,  S.  Pr., 

—  ,  Prof.  J.  W.t  S.  Pr., 

Hendeness,  R.,  82,  * 

of),  S.  P.,  278,  i 

35,i 

2,» 

149,2 

Hennes    (hence),    S.    P.. 

Frounced,  S.  P.,  187,  * 

Gerfauntz,  S.  Pr.,  5,  » 

Gre  by  gre,  S.  P.,  117,  *° 

HaJfendell,  S.  P.,  98.  9 

99,6 

Frowy,  S.  P.,  207,  13 

Gery,  R.,  116,  2 

Greave,  S.  P.,  164,2 

Half  -pace         (scaffold), 

Henry  VII.'s  wars,  L.  W., 

Fuge    (pick    or    shovel), 

Geryon,  L.  W.,  176,  i 

Gredith,  S.  P.,22,i2 

S.  Pr.,  122,  3 

265,1 

S.  P.,  124,  26 

Gesta  Komauorum,  S.  P., 

Gree    (goodwill),    S.  P., 

Halifax,    Charles    Lord, 

Hent,   S.  P.,   13,*:    25  »: 

—  ,  PI.,  93,  2 

355,  2 

49,5;  87,  '2 

S.P.,  349,1 

33,   9;        43,    12;         121,    Hi 

Fuller  Worthies  Library, 

,  R.,  127,  ' 

(degree),       S.  P., 

Halk,  S.  P.,  98,  « 

hint,    80,  «  ;     125,  i«,  *i  ; 

S.  P.,  221,  i 

Geste,  R.,  58,  * 

207,3,  I?;  208,2i 

Hall.      Bishop      Joseph, 

126,7;    206,9 

Fun  (found).  S.  P.,  32,  ls 

,  S.  P.,  82,  i 

(pre-eminence),  S.  P., 

S.  Pr.,  133,  s 

,  R.,  60,  'i 

—  ,  PI.,  4,19 

Get  (child),  R.,  67,  «° 

392,*;  409,* 

Halland,      S.  P.,    392,  31  ; 

Hente,  L.  W.,  39,  J*  ;  46,  ': 

Furnivall,  Mr.  F.,  J.,  R.. 

Getarnis,  S.  P.,  25  « 

Greit,  S.  P.,  119,  5 

hallan,  407,  i* 

79,6 

18,  i  ;  58,  i 

Ghast,  R.,  59,  i* 

Grein  (long),  S.  P.,  266,  &  ; 

Halliwell-Phillipps,    Mr. 

Hepatite,  S.  P.  ,  22,  7 

,  L.  W.,  47,  2 

Ghost,  S.  P.,  50,  '2 

392,  ic  ;  393,  * 

J.  O.,  R.,  54,  i  ;    113,  i  ; 

Herberie,  S.  P.,  79,  '« 

Fure  (went),  S.  P.,  78,  "; 

of  a  Linen  Decency, 

Greetand,  PL,  61,* 

114,9 

Hercules,  Pillars  of,  S.Pr., 

80.  25  ;  120  "  i8,  25 

S.  Pr.,148,  i 

Greete       Sea,     Mediter- 

— ,  Mr.,  S.  Pr.,  130,  3 

120,2;   115,1 

(furrow),  S.P.,  119,  i«: 

Ghostly,  R.,  22,  < 

ranean,  L.  W.,  36,  7 

Halowis,  JR.,  74,9 

Here  (expedition  of  war). 

145,i8 

Gifford,   WiDiam,    S.  P., 

Greeting  (weeping),  S.  P., 

Hals,  S.  P.,  127,  3* 

S.  P.,  35,  * 

Furth  and  till,  S.  P.,  266,  9 

413,  l,  2 

69,1* 

Halt  (holds),  R.,  94,  « 

—    (their),     PL,    87,  »: 

Futher,    S.     P.,     115,  8  : 

GiLPL,  72,5 

Grenville,    George,  S.  P., 

Halwei,  S.  P.,  21.  u 

92,  3  ;  her,  125,  i 

148,17;  fouth,  363,17 

Gilbertyu,  L.  W.,  41,  » 

321,1 

Halwes,  R.,  103,  6 

,  L.  W.,  35,2;    46  *. 

Fustian     cut    on    satin, 

Gret,    S.  P.,    29,2;    47^. 

,  L.  W.,  35,  * 

her,  73,  8 

L.  W.,  201,  ' 

77,2 

78,  i5  ;  greet,  36,  i2  ;  54,5  ; 

Haly.i.  TF.,41,  » 

Hereric,  L.  W.,  12,  » 

Fyuly  (substantial),  S.P., 

Gilofre,  S.  P.,  21,  7 

80,* 

Hamid,  PL,  4,  i 

Heretics,  burning  of.S.P., 

94.3 

Gilpin  Homer,  the  Story 

Greth,  S.  P.,  27,  8 

Han,  S.  P.,  60,  *  ;  206,  >° 

200,  i,*,  3 

Fylit   S.  P.,  68,  2« 

of,  L.  W.,  361 

Grie  (step),  R.,  167,  1 

Handel  in  London,  S.  Pr., 

Herie,  S.  P.  ,44,  7 

Fyrre,  R.,  106,* 

Gin     (contrivance),     R., 

Grimald,  Nicholas,  S.  P., 

257,  a 

Hennits,    The    first,    B.,  • 

245,  2 

161,3 

Hanging  in  Henry  VIII.  's 

145,1 

Gin  (snare),  PL,  8,  u 

Grindal,  Edmund,   S.  P., 

reign,  L.  W.,  264,5 

Hennogenes,  PL,  183,  * 

Gipser,  L.  W.,  40,  10 

207,  3,  " 

Hansel,  R.,  59,  l 

Herringmau,  Henry.S'.P.. 

G. 

Girdle   (griddle),    S.    P., 

Griple,  R.,  201,  * 

Hanted,  L.  W.,  79,  ' 

334,12 

393,  2 

Grit  (the    heart),    S.  P., 

Hap  (wrap),  S.  P.,  392,  i 

Hesiod  and  Milton,  L.  W., 

Ga  fgo),S.  P.,121,  >6;gan, 

Girued   (grinned),   S.  P., 

417,2 

Happid,  PL,  S,3 

192,1 

27,  i*  ;  gon,  99,  * 

114,  12 

Groflynges,  R.,  68,  3 

Harace,  S.  P.,  20,7 

Hest,  S.  P.,  39,  10  ;  52,  * 

Gabs  (mouth),  S.  P.,  393,* 

Gisippus,  S.  P.,  161,  s 

Groom,  S.  P.,   82,  6;    gro- 

Harde       ("  scare       well 

,  PL,  118,  6 

Gairdner,  James,   S.  Pr., 

Giving  day,  S.  P.,  197,  •' 

mis,  119,  * 

harde  "),  R.,  110,  9 

Hests,  R.,  82,  "' 

7,  i  ;  8,  i 

Glanville,    Judge,   S.  P., 

Grosart,  Rev.  A.  B.,  S.  P., 

Hardiness,    S.    P.,    39,  5; 

Hetamythium,  S.  Pr.,  70,s 

Galafres,  R.,  29,  l 

190,9 

221,  i  ;  417,  6 

hardy  (bold).  141,  * 

Het  (heated)  S.  P.,  266,23 

Galaugale,  S.  P.,  21,  * 

Glase  (pursuit),  PL,  8,  2 

,     R.,    161,2;    247,  2; 

Hardis,  S.  P.,  35,7 

—  ,  B.,  67,  21 

Galeii  L.  W.,  41,  n 

Glastonbury,     King     Ar- 

239,1 

Hardsted,PZ.,4,  is 

Hethin  and  heydin,  S.  P., 

Galfrydus,  S.  Pr.,  14,  i 

thur's  Tomb  at,  S.  P., 

,  S.'Pr.,  66,  » 

Harlequin  Anna   Bullen, 

79,  1°  ;  heydin,  67,  M 

Galiugale,  L.W.,41,* 

257,  5 

Grosseteste,     R.,     54,  l  ; 

S.  Pr.,  257,  4 

Hethyng,  R.,  74,  " 

Galileo,  S.  Pr.,  143,  2 

Glayde,  S.  P.,  68,  8 

72,7 

Harlock,  S.  P.,  279,  7 

Heved  ihead),  L.  W.,  52,  * 

Galleys,  S.  Pr.,  88,  » 

Gleaves,  S.  P.,163,2 

Grotius,     Epigrams     of, 

Harlot,  R.,  105,  5 

Hevenriche,  S.  P.,  18,  7 

Galligaskins,  S.  P.,  361,  i 

Gled  (kite),  S.P.,  266,10,17; 

S.  Pr.,  162,  * 

Harmensen,    Jacob.    R., 

Hewe,  R  ,  90,  " 

Gallimaufry,  S.  Pr.,231,  i 

glede,  121,  w 

Grunyie,  S.  P.,  115,  « 

263,  l 

Hi,  S.  P.,  19,  * 

Gamed  him,  L.  W.,  44,  i 

Glede      (glowing     coal). 

Grys  (fur),  L.  W.,  38,  9 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 

Hie  (hasten;,  S.  P.,  60,  s; 

Gamonutis,   S'.  P.,  114,  3; 

S.    P.,    103,  *  ;     176,  10  ; 

Gryse,  R.,  68,  i« 

R.,  271,  * 

123.  19;  hydis,  67,  1* 

galmoundis,  147,  17 

•rleid,  81,  ^ 

Guarded  capes,  S.P.,  189,* 

Hartleys,  S.  Pr.,  10,  i 

(high),  S.  P..  102,  3  ; 

Gauand,  S.  P.,  117,  sl 

Gledes,  R.t  103,  » 

Guiana,      S.  Pr.,      176,  i  ; 

Harnis    (brains),    S.    P., 

112,  9  ;  hy,  104,  W 

Gandy,  S.  P.,  312,2 

Gleit  (shine),  S.  P.,  128,  ™ 

187,  i  ;  188,  i 

266,27 

Hient  Hill,  S.  P.,  281,  2 

Gansell,  S.  P.,  80,  '» 

Glendower,  Owen,  S.  P., 

Guileville's  Poem,  "  Pele- 

,  PL.  6,  s  ;  8,  20 

Hidlis,  R.,  76,  i 

Ganyeis,  S.  P.,  127,  l 

179,  i  ;  181,  * 

rinage    de    1'Homme," 

Harre  (hinge),  L.  W.,  44,  3; 

Hisjht   (promise),    S.   P., 

Gardies,  S.  P.  393,  9 

Glent,  S.  P.,  102,  « 

R.,  119,  i 

herre,  59,  l 

104,1 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  S.  P., 

Glew,  S.  P.,65,  8;  123,22 

G.ila  Things  Laws,  The, 

Harvey,    Gabriel,   S.  P., 

Hijrhte  (commanded),  B., 

203,1 

Glibbery,  PL,  194,3 

L.  W.,  1,  2 

208,19 

f'4,  13 

Gar,  PI  ,  11,  n 

Glifiii-,  &'.  P.,  121,  22 

Gulch,  PI.,  187,* 

,  S.  Pr.,  69,  i 

Hilariou,  R.,  145,  ' 

Garray,  S.  P  ,  65,  ' 

Glornming-,  S.  P.,  131.  s 

Gulike,  L.  W.,  263,  i,  2 

Hosardours,  R.,  104,  2 

Hill,  Nathaniel,  R.,  119,  i 

—  ,  PL.  11,  3 

Glose,  PL,  9,  5 

Gumgolls,  PL,  230,  i 

Hash  (spoil),  S.  P.,  393,  i* 

Hincmar,  R.,  21,  ' 

Garrick's       Shakespeare 

Glosiug,  JR.,  78,  6 

Gust,  S.  P.,  79,  29 

Hat  (be  named),  PL,  11,  9 

Hint,',  1!..  129,  < 

Jubilee,  L.  W.,  136,  l 

Glowr,  S.P.,393,  *° 

Guy  of  Alost,  S.  P.,  142,  9 

Hatchet,   Throwing   the, 

Hiiinv,  S.  P.,  363,9 

Gars,  S.  P.,  145,  2;    362,8; 

Gobet,  L.  W.,  45,  »» 

Gy   (guide),   S.  P.,  117,  6; 

R.,  120,  2 

Hippings,  PL,  10,  "7 

392,  2*  ;  gert,  35,  "  ;  gart, 

Go  by,  Jerommo,  PL,  201,2 

gye,  39,  '* 

Ht  te  (at).  S.  Pr.,  10,  s 

Hippooras,  S.  /'..  135,7 

80,  e;       113,  18;       121,  12; 

Godwin,  Francis,  JR.,  205,' 

Gyane,  R.,  128,  » 

Hatren,  R.,  60,  * 

H.ppocrates,  L.  »'.,  41,  » 

127,  M  ;      gard,     103,  «  ; 

Golls,  PL,  193,  *  ;  230,  ! 

Gyes  (mask),  S.  P.,  114,  2 

Hatters     (spiders),     PL, 

Hirne,  S.  P..  : 

117,  19 

Golding,    Arthur,    S.  P., 

Gyn,  S.  P.,117,35 

10,12 

Hirsels,  S.  P.,  438,1 

Gart,  R.,  66,  24;  128,  21 

220,1 

Gynkartoun,  S.  P.,  146,  20 

Ilatte  (was  named),   R., 

His,  for  genitive  's,  PL, 

200,1 

Goldsmith      and    Burke, 

94.16 

66,  i 

Gascoigne,  George,  S.  P., 

friends  at  College,  S.  P., 

Havegeste,  R.,  58,  8 

His,  him,  its,  R.,  124,  i  ; 

1-5,  i;  19<5,  i 

335,  2 

Hautein,  R.,  105,  2 

209,5 

Gassompir.ii,  PL,  150,  ] 

Golyardeys,  L.  W.,  44,  5 

Hawkies,  S.  P.,  393,  *l 

His,  for  its,  L.  If.,  73,  s 

Gastful.  S.  Pr.,  53,  * 

Gomar,  Francis,  R.,  263,  l 

H. 

Hawthorn,          Counting 

n  stie,  S.  P.,  406,9 

Gat  (road),  R.,  60,  1 

Gome,  R.,  98,* 

sheep  under  the,  PL.8,2* 

H.-iorian,    The,    S.   Pr., 

Gate  (way),  S.  P.  36,  »; 

Good   hearts  help  when 

Habbath,  R.,  16,  » 

Hav,  The  (a  dance),  S.  P., 

7:;,  '";     Historian     and 

gait,       67,  3  ;        266,  3*  ; 

things    go    badly,    PL, 

Habergeons.  R.,  117,  6 

281,1 

Poet,    Aristotle's    dis- 

market     gait,      68,  I0  ; 

80,3 

Habergeoun,  L.  W.,  36,  [* 

Hay  in  his  horn,  PL,  190.  - 

tinction  between,  75,  l 

288 
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Hoast  (cough),  S.P.,  127,  " 

Hyne,  P(  ,  5,  " 

Iwisse,  S.  P.,  20,  a;  ivvis, 

Kern,  S.  P.,  208,  >« 

Lave   (abase    to),    S.   P., 

Hoball  PI  ,  33,  * 

,  L.  W.,  44,  1S 

29,  »  ;  31,  *  ;  89,  5  ;  93,  6 

Keri  and  Chetiv,  S.  Pr., 

117,  u 

Hobby,  S.  Pr.,  58,  » 

Hyphfcar,  L.  W.,  173,  ' 

Iwitte,  S.  P.,  23,  * 

139,* 

Lavasse,  L.  W'.,  265,  3 

(small  hawk),  S.  P., 

Hyrdes,  Pt.,  9,  7 

Kest,  R.,  128,  >« 

Lajn  (deceive),  R.,  67,  18 

132,  » 

Ketthe  Tanner.  R.,  157,  ' 

Layne,  S.  P.,  117,  » 

Hobgoblin,  S.   P.,  180,  *; 

Kethat,  S.  P.,  114,  9 

Leal,  R.,  90,  n 

283.1 

J. 

Key  to  the  "  Kehearsal,' 

Leams,  S.  P.,  171.* 

Hocca  (at  cards),  S.  P., 

I 

notes     on    pages,  PI, 

Leather      Captain,     PL, 

337,' 

Jack    Nokes    and    Tom 

338—350 

202,' 

Hochis,  S.  P.,  126,  » 

I  (ay),  S.  Pr.,  48,  ' 

Stiles,  R.  ,  88,  5 

Khan,  The  Great,  S.  Pr., 

Leas,  S.  P.,  154,  * 

Hookshins,  R.,  110,  ' 

,  PI.,    129,J;     132,  'a  ; 

Juckes  stuttes,  B.,117,7 

2,3 

Leasing,  S.  P.,  61,';  97.  8; 

Hodden  grey,  S.  P.,  409,  > 

134.  i 

.hirkis,  S.  P.,  114,  9 

Kill   (kiln),  S.  P.,   266,8, 

lesiugs,     115,  2  ;     leiss, 

Hodymoke,  R.,  120,  ' 

lambize,  To,  S.  Pr.,  135,  '3 

Jaguar,  The,  S.  Pr.,  187,  l 

at  .  393.  as 

117,  »» 

Hogarth's  Illust  rations  to 

Ibore,  S.  P.,  41,  " 

Jumes  I.   and  the  Book 

Kind  (nature),  S.  P.,  51,  5 

Lecarn,  S.  P.,  116,  >' 

Hudibras,  L.  W.,  202,  ' 

Ibrahim  Bassa,  Madeleine 

of      Revelations,      R., 

78," 

Lede  (people),  £.  P.,  28,  8 

Hogs   sheep;,  PI.,  9," 

de    Scuderi's,     S.    Pi-., 

277,  i 

,    JR.,    72,1°;    kindly, 

Lede  (man),  R.,  85,  ' 

Hokerly,  R.,  104,5 

154,  » 

James    V.    of    Scotland, 

73,  i;    89,  «;     kind-wit, 

Led?r     hjue,    PL,    5,  "  ; 

Holbein'sDauceof  Death, 

Icham,  R.,  134," 

S.    P.,    147,  3;      148,  «; 

90,  i 

letherly,  5,  '» 

S.    P.,   110,  «;    Illustra- 

1 cliaped,  L.  W.,  40,  l* 

149,2i 

Kinueu     (cony),     S.    P., 

Lee  (lie),  PL,  11,* 

tions  to  the  "  Praise  ol 

Iche,  PI,  6,» 

Jane  (a  coin),  S.  P.,  48,  l  ; 

151,1 

Leed    (cauldron),    L.  11'., 

Folly,"  130,  i 

Icker,  S.  P.,  405,  3 

61,12 

Kippis,  PL.  10,  i6 

3-!,  1:! 

Holcot,    Eobert,    S.    P., 

Might,  S.  P.,  23,* 

Jangland,        R.,       60,  8  ; 

Kirke,    Edward,     S.    P., 

Leese  (lose),  R.,  191  ,2 

61,  » 

Ihote,  S.  P.,  18,  « 

jangling,  105,  8 

206,* 

—  ,  PL,  23,  i 

Holiness    as    a    Virtue, 

Ilka,    S.  P.,  75,  2°  ;    ilke, 

Janvier,  i.  Hr.,44,5 

Kiridees,  T?obin  Hood  at, 

Leeved  (believed),  S.  P., 
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Mirrors,     Early,     S.     P., 

Musidorus'  flame,  S.  P., 

235,* 

377,  2 

Mase,  B.,  80,  2 

184,1 

301,1 

Likame,  B.,  128,  2« 

Lydgate,  John,  B.,  130,  * 

Maskellass,  B.,  107,  ls 

Mischief  (misfortune),  B., 

Mute  (articulate),  S.   P., 

LikfuUest,  S.  P.,  20,  '» 

Lyflode,  B.,  77,  3 

Mason,  Sir  John,  S.  Pr., 

107,  3 

146,15 

Lilburne,  PL,  33,* 

Lyly,    John,    PL,   133,  i  ; 

41,  3 

,  S.  P.,  58,  7 

Mutchatoes,  S.  P.,  183,* 

Lily  of  France,  The,  S.P., 

141,1 

Masque  at  Court,  Inigo 

Misdid  him,  B.,  62,  » 

Mycelnisse,  B.,  16,  • 

36,3 

Lynceus,  S.  P.,  193,  i 

Jones's  design  for  a,  PL, 

Misdrawe,  X.  W.,  54,  10 

Myn(less),  S.  P.,  117,  « 

Limbo,  S.  Pr.,  137,  3 

Lysse,  B.,  81,  » 

214,i 

Miss  (fault),  S.  P.,  124,  i 

Myne  ye  pie,  S.  P.,  103,  w 

Lime  (glue),  .S'.  P.,  58,  * 

Lythie,  B.,  247,  l 

Mass,  B.,  170,  » 

Mister  (kind  of),   S.  P., 

Myng,  B.,  120,  5 

Limitour,  S.  P.,  139,  II 

Mass,  By  the,  PL,  46,  3 

208,7 

Myngit,  S.  P.,  80,  » 

,  X.  W.,  38,  '* 

Masson,  Professor  David, 

(want),  S.  P.,  93,  s 

Myrc's    Instructions   for 

Lin,  S.  P.,  176,  *  ;  283,  2 

X.  W.,  178,  i 

Mistletoe,  X.  W.,  173,  i 

Parish  Priests,  B.,  119,  * 

Lhid,    under     the    lind, 

M. 

Mate  (confound),  PL,  116,  l 

Mithras,  X.  W.,  277,  » 

S.  P.,  98,7 

Maugre,  S.  P.,  75,  21 

Mithridates,  S.  P.,  344,  » 

Liugell,  S.  P.,  279,  5 

Ma  (make),  S.  P.,  121,  « 

Maugre  his  face,  S.  Pr., 

Mo,    S.  P.,   41,16;    48,*. 

Linkau,  S.  P.,  363,  « 

Mab,  S.  P.,  280,  s 

58,i 

139,  9  ;  moe,  201,  6 

Lint  (flax),  S.  P.,  407,  16 

Macariaus,  X.  TF.,269,2 

Maunciple,  X.  W.,  44,  6 

,  S.  Pr.,  9,  2 

N. 

Lirid,  B.,  81,7 

Macaronics,         Burke's, 

Maure,  Saint,  X.  W,  38,  3 

,  PL.6,3 

Links  (flat  ground),  S.Pr., 

8.  Pr.,  335,  i 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  S.Pr., 

Mobile  (mob),  S.  Pr.,  194,  » 

Nsevius,    Cneius,   S.  Pr., 

400,6 

Macaber,  Dance  of,  S.  P., 

162,* 

Moche   and  lite,  X.    W., 

136,  2 

Liquids    in    Dissyllables, 

110,6 

Maximin,  Dryden's,  S.  P., 

43,* 

Ntikers,  S.  Pr.,  4.  * 

B.,  131.  i 

Machaon's  Art,  S.P.,201,* 

334,9 

Mochil,  S.P.,20,3;  63,i3 

Nail,  S.  P.,  50,  8 

List  and  lete,  B.,  70,  6 

Macpherson,    James,   his 

M  ay-games      and     May- 

Mold, B.,  85,  2 

Namely           (especially), 

rave,  PL,  5,  12 

notes  to  Darthula,  S.P., 

poles,  S.  P.,  245,  2  ;  280,  i 

Molionidse,    The,  S.  Pr., 

S.  P.,  43,  5  ;  47,  *  ;  59,  i«; 

Lite     (little),    B.,     81,*; 

387,  2_7  ;  388,  i—  3  ;  389, 

Mayue,  B.,  72,  8 

159,1 

81,  2  ;  146,  i2 

lyt,  128,  i* 

i_7;  390,  i—  * 

Mean,  Virtue  in  the,  S.P., 

Moll    Cut-purse,    X.    W., 

,   B.,     60,15;     105,7; 

•  ,  X.  W.,  33,  i 

Made  no  bones,  S.  P.,  191,6 

63,6;    226,2 

205,i 

name  iche,  93,  7 

,  S.  P.,  25,  2  ;  58,  w 

Magik  natural,  X.  W.,  41,9 

Mcdled  (mixed),  B.,  94,  15 

Mollet,  S.  P.,  149.9 

,  PL,  8,  i3 

Lithe  (listen),  S.  P.,  82,  2 

Magnificate,  PL,  195,  2 

Meeds,  S.  P.,  95,  9 

Moloch,  B.,  272,  6 

,  S.  Pr.,  41,  8 

Little  John,  S.P.,82,* 

Mahoun,    S.    P.,    113,17; 

Meeting  (knowledge),  B., 

Moly.B.,  135,1 

,  X.  W.,69,3 

Ease,  S.  P.,  142,  » 

116,1 

114,  8 

Molton  (sheep).  X.  W.  ,  59,  5 

Nanis,    For    the,    S.   P., 

Littleton,  Thomas,  S.  P., 

Mail  a  hawk,  PL,  230,  3 

Meind  (mixed),  L.W.,  56,* 

Mome,  PL,  33  i 

114,  10 

134,  w 

Mailius    (farms),    S.    P., 

Meisit,  S.  P.,  124,  i» 

Mon(must),  S.P.,77,1 

Nantes,  Revocation  of  the 

Liveray,       S.  P.,      86,  l  ; 

393,  13 

Melampode,  S.  P.,  207.  6 

Mone  (must),  B.,  129,  2; 

Edict  of,  S.  Pr,,  204,  » 

leveray,  115,  31 

Main  of  light,  S.  P.,  253,  1 

Melancholia,  S.  P.,  297,  * 

man,  165,  3 

Napre,  S.  P.,  67,  " 

Livere  (livery),  X.  TF.,40,12 

Mais  (meat),  S.  P.,  79,  7 

Melee,  S.  P.,  UO,  9 

—  (thought),  S.  P.,  36,  * 

Napron,  X.  W.,  128,  2 

Lloegria,  PL,  60,  * 

Major,  Mr.  R.  H.,  S.  Pr., 

Melicert,  S.  P.,  263,  l 

Monk's  colours,  S.P.,  20,u 

Nar,  B.,  67,2;  nas,  106,1 

Loan    (opening    between 

116,  3 

Mell     (meddle),     S.    P., 

Monopoli,  B.,  28,  2 

Narrow,    A    (an    arrow), 

corn-fields,  .S.  P.,  362,  i8 

Mak,  as  a  clown's  name, 

132,  3;    141,  3;    melling, 

Montemayor.  George  de, 

S.  P.,  104,  9 

Lobcock,  PL,  33,  * 

PL.6,2 

208,  i* 

S.  Pr.,  141,1 

Nas   nere,    S.  P.,    56,  «; 

Locus  Commuuis,  S.  Pr., 

Make     (invent     poetry), 

Melote,  S.  P.,  139,  » 

Montera,  S.  Pr.,124,3 

42,ii 

74,* 

X.   W.,  36,20;    making, 

Mends,  PL,  11,  * 

Monument,   London,  In- 

Nasidienus Rufns, 

Lodeinenage,  X.  W.,  41,  8 

69,  7  ;  72,  i 

Mene,  PL,6,  »;  H,  w 

scription    on   the,    B., 

Horace's     Supper    of, 

Lodge,  S.  P.,  84,  i  ;  luge, 

Making    (verse    writing)  ^ 

(mediator),  B.,  93,  » 

335,i 

S.  Pr.,281,  i 

124,  2* 

B.,  108,  2 

Ment,  B.,66,2 

Mooting,  S.  P.,  142,* 

N'at,  S.  P..  62,  *> 

,  Thomas,  S.  P.,  263,  3 

Makars    (poets),     S.     P., 

-    (bemoaned),    S.  P., 

Moravians,  B.,  392,  i 

Natheles,  S.  P.,  41,  * 

Loke,  PL,  6,  '* 

109,*  ;  (inventors),  168,3  ; 

25,  n 

More  and  less  (men  of  all 

Natheless,  X.  W.,  35,  » 

thee,  B.,  81,  22 

make,  204,  2 

Mephistopheles,  PL,  118,7 

ranks),  PL,  22,  i 

Nawre,  PL,  8,  »» 

Lollards,  B.,  110,  10 

Make  (mate),  S.  P.,  51,i*  ; 

Merel,  X.  IF.,54,  10 

Morley,    Bishop   George, 

Nazaz,    Gregory,   S.  J  r., 

Lolled  him,  B.,  110,  " 

101,  13  ;     185,  s  ;    makis, 

Mer,  S.  P.,118,2 

B.,  263,  i 

IS,2 

Lomes,  B.,  77,  2 

104,  13 

Merci,  B  ,  80,  * 

Mormal,  X.  W.,  41,  * 

Neck,  To  give  the,  S.  P., 

Lombard's  touch,  PL.  30,  2 

Makyu,  S.  P.,  74,  3 

fti  ercurius  Aulicus,  S.  Pr., 

Moruiug  Star,    The.   B., 

243,1 

Loos  (praise),  S.  P.,  63,  1 

Male,  bag,  L.  W.,  45,16; 

141,7 

289,2 

Neckverse,  PL,  u, 

Lore  (lost),  S.  P.,  63,*; 

72,5 

Christianus,  S.  Pr., 

Morris,   Rev.    R.,  S.  P., 

Neemly,  PL,  7,  8 

85,  l  ;  lease  (lose),  295,  1 

-    (bag),  S.   P.,    IS,2; 

150,1 

103,  i»  ;  144,  i 

Negative,  Doub'e,  S.  P., 

,  B.,  61,  i  ;  63,  3 

89,  3  ;  137,  i* 

Mere,  B.,283,  i 

,    Dr.     Richard,     B., 

118,  i" 

Lordt'ast,  PL,  4,  * 

Malison,  B.,  105,  3 

Merk,  B.,129,7 

18,  i  ;  48,  !  ;  57,  i  ;  106,  * 

Negative   forms,    X.    W., 

Losels,  S.  P.,  133,  *;  lorel, 

Malyng,  S.  P.,148,20 

Merkit    (trotted),    S.    P, 

Morris-dancing,     S.     P., 

36,13 

207,  9 

Mammocks,  S.  P.,  137,  7 

SO,2* 

246,1 

Nempned,     S.    P.,   44,  «; 

Loseugour,  S.  P.,  60,  10 

Man    of    Ross,    The,  B., 

Merum  sal,  S.  Pr.,  168,  2 

Morpheus,  S.  P.,  183,  s 

neven,  139,  8 

Losengerie,  B.  ,  105,  i 

346,1 

Meschief,  X.  TT.,43,  3 

Morrow,  B.,  58,  1° 

Nerr  (nearer),  S.  P.,35,»; 

Lote,  PL,  9,* 

Mrtiichet,  PL,  154,  i 

Mesel,  E.,  105,* 

—  ,  PL,  3,  5 

nere,  88,  *  ;  narre,  207,  " 

Loteu,  PL,  4,  23 

Mancus,  Value  of  a,  B., 

Mess  John,  S.  P.,  393,  li 

Morsels    on     the    mow, 

Nesh,  PL,  10,  »s 

Loth,  B.,  62,  3 

19,i 

Mester  (trade),  I  .  W  ,  44,  15 

S.  P.,  128,  11 

Ntmeh,  S.  P.,  115,  » 

Lough    (laughed),    S.  P., 

Mandeville,      Sir     John, 

Mete,     met    (measured), 

Mort  (on  the  horn),  S.  P., 

Neven,  B..  66,  )s 

51,13 

Fable  from,  B.,116,* 

S.  P.,  86,  3,  * 

102,7 

,  PL,  6,  3 

Lourd,  S.  P.  ,  206,  7 
Lout,  S.  P.,  36,  i  ;  207,  " 

Mane  (might),  S.  P.,  266,  18 
(fine  bread),  S.P.,79,26 

Mete  (scanty),  B.,  110,  2 
Methinketh,  PL,  99,  l 

Mortal  taste,  X.  W.,  182,  » 
Mortereus,        mortrews, 

Never  a  dele,  B.,  60,  • 
Nevil's  Cross,  The  Battle 

,  B.,  62,22 

i    Mang,  S.  P.,  118,  3  ;  120,32 

Meuble,  B.,  94,  n 

X.  W.,  41,  » 

of,  S.  P.,  33,  1S 
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New  Fair,  R.,  89,  * 

Ofslogh,  PL,  8.  '7 

Papacy,  The   Schism   in 

Peter  penny,  S.  /'.,  192,  5 

Poortith,    S.    P.,    364,  «  ; 

Newing,  S.  P.,  28,  » 

Ofte  sitb.es,  L.  W.,  43,  >  ; 

the,  L.  W.,  54,  i 

Petowe,     Henrj,     ;S.    1'., 

392,  w 

Nicauder'u  Vein,  S.    P., 
335,7 

60,  '« 
Ofteusith,     S.  P.,     63,7; 

Paradise  Lost  and  Caed- 
mou's  Paraphrase,   R., 

263,  5 
Petrarch,     S.     P.,   38,  i; 

Pope,  An  Emblem  against 
the,  S.  Pr.,  44,  » 

Nice,  R.,  204,  » 
Nickers,  L.  W.,  9,  » 

oftsys,  120,  » 
Ogilly.  John,  S.  P.,334,  'i 

7,  i  ;  8,  i 
,  biblical  language  in, 

49,  » 
Petre.  Sir  William,  S.  Pr., 

—  —  ,    Alexander,    S.    P., 
408,  i,» 

Nicetee,  S.  P.,  58,  • 

Ogle,  Jack,  S.  Pr..  217,  3 

L.  W.,  182,  9 

40,  * 

Poraile,  L.  W.,  30,  3 

Nigeshe,  L.  JK.,274,  » 

Oinement,  S.  P.,  57,  lu 

Parage,  R.,  107,  » 

Petrouius  Arbiter,  A  Tale 

Port  (gate),  S.  P.,  117,  "* 

Nightertole,  S.  P.,  62,  » 

Ointment   of   Pullas,  R., 

Paralling,  S.  P.,  80,  >» 

from,  S.  P.,  235,  3 

Portess,  R.,  200,* 

—  -,  L.  W.,  37,  l 

135,i 

Parall     (adorn),     S.  P., 

Peynible,  R.,  62,  "> 

,  L.  W.,  73,  i 

Nitfun,  R.,  60,  » 

Ok,  S.  P.,  20,  « 

117,  36  j  parellit,  117,  is 

Philarch,  L.  If.,  271,* 

Portly,  S.  P.,  233,  » 

Nill,    S.    P.,    56,*;   42,  »; 

Okerer,      S.  P.,      84,  «  ; 

Paramour.  S.  P.,  280,  3 

Philomela.       Story      of, 

Portuguese     Discoveries 

351,  »  ;iiolde,  45,  «;  39,  s 

ockeraris,  115,  * 

,  R.,  128," 

S.  P.,  185,  i 

in     Australia,    S.    Pr., 

Nill,  PI.,  85,  « 

,  R.,  59,  « 

Par  aventure,  5.  P.,  40.  u 

Philotas,    Daniel's,    PL, 

116,  3 

Nile,    The  Gods  of,    R., 

Old  Man   of   the  Moun- 

Parclos, L.  W.,  79,  9 

270,2 

Postil,  S.  P.,  138,  s 

272,7 

tains,  The,  S.  Pr.,  3,  » 

Paris  and  CBnone,  S.  P., 

Phoebe,  S.  P.,  233,  2 

Pot  (pit),  S.  Pr.,  116,  * 

Ninefold  Harmony  of  the 

Oly,  S.  P.,  67,  1° 

207,  i  ;  208,  > 

Phoenicoptricejj,     S.    Pr., 

Pounded,  S.  Pr.,  85,  3 

Spheres,  R.(  271,  « 

On  (one),  PL,  72,  > 

Parker,  Matthew,    S.  P., 

231,  » 

Pow  (head),  S.  P.,  392,  »; 

Ninepence,          crooked, 

One  (only),  S.  P.,  32,  5 

205,2 

Phryxus,  S.  P.,  168,  ] 

394,  * 

L.  W.,  203,  i 

Only,  S.  P.,  58,  '* 

Parlasy,  S.  P.,  127,  ls 

Pickers  (pillagers),  S.  P., 

Powrit    (wasted),   S.  P., 

Niugle,  PL,  198,  » 

Open  time,  S.  P.,  139,  ls 

Parliament,     Submission 

78,2s;  pike  (steal),  179,  3 

123,5 

Niobe,  S.  P.,  220,  1 

Or  (before),  S.  P.,   58,  s; 

of,  to  the  Pope,  S.  Pr., 

Pickle      (a     mischievous 

Practice         conclusions, 

Nits  (nuts),  S.  Pr.,  399,  3 

61,  »  ;  62,  »  ;  78,  «  ;  82,  »  ; 

33,i 

boy),  S.  P.,  234,  i 

S.  Pr.,125,3 

Nizolian        paper-books, 

99,  s  ;  117,  *7  ;  168,  * 

,    Triennial,    S.  Pr., 

(a    small  quantity, 

Pruer,  S.  P.,  21,  * 

S.  Pr.,  85,  i 

(ere),  S.  Pr.,  16,  * 

134,2 

S.  P.,  392,  i* 

Pranes    (prawns),    S.  P., 

Noble   (the  coin),  S.  P., 

,  PL,  4,  u  ;    or  ever, 

Parma,    Alexander    Far- 

Pickthank,  S.  Pr.,  65,  « 

132,  i* 

13,  *  ;  178,  i 

68,  2  ;  82,  * 

uese,    Prince    of,    PL, 

Pieces    (drinking  -  cups), 

Prassiune,  S.  P.,  22,  7 

,  L.  W.,  79,  " 

,  L.  W.,  35,";    39,*; 

171,  3 

S.  P.,  90,  * 

Prater,  Canonical  Hours 

Nocks,  S.  P.,  68,  »;    in- 

57,i 

Parpall  wall,  S.  P.,  80,12,21 

Piement  S.  P.,  22,  2 

of,  PL  5,  23 

ocked,  89,  l 

Oracles,  Cessation  of,  at 

Party,  R.,  61,  ^ 

Piers    Plowman,    S.    P., 

Praying     in     (inviting)  ; 

Nois     (reputation),     PL, 

Birth    of     Christ,    R., 

Parvys,  L.  W.,  40,  » 

197,  » 

"pray  in  aid,"  S.  Pr., 

6,  >« 

272,1 

Pas,  R.,  59,* 

Pike,  Anchors  on  the,  PL, 

113,  8 

Noises      in      Mountain- 

Oration,  The  Parts  of  an, 

Pass  (care),  S.  P.,  241  1 

147,  ! 

Preach  at  Tyburn  Cross, 

passes,  S.  Pr.,  4,  s 

S.  Pr.,  133,  * 

Passus,  PL,  59,  * 

Piled,  L.  W.,  45,  * 

S.  P.,  187,  * 

Nokyns,  R.,  68,* 

Orcades,  L.  W.,  179,  * 

Past  tense,  old  plural  of. 

Pilgrimages,  L.  W.,  42,i 

Prease,  PL,  130,  3 

Nold,  JR.,  61,  « 

Ord  and  end,  R.,  51,  i 

S.  P.,  39,  2 

of  Man  and  of  the 

—  ,  S.  Pr.,  22,  i 

Nolls  (heads),  S.  P.,  133,  5 

Ore  (ere),  R.,  63,  l 

Pastance,  PL,  30,  l 

,  R.,  Ill,  " 

Noll  (black  cattle),  S.  /*., 

Oreb,  L.  W.,  182,  * 

Paston  Letters,  Editions 

119,i 

Precisian.  PL  118,  * 

145," 

Osiris,  S.  Pr.,  145,  * 

of  the,  S.  P.,  7,  i 

Pilie,  R.,  92,  ' 

Preise,  R.,109,8 

Nome,  R.,  62,  15  ;   name, 

,  R.,  272,  7 

Pastoral    poetry.     S.  P., 

Pilioun,  R.,  126.  » 

Prene(pin),  S.  P.,  118,  " 

63,7 

Other  (=  or),R.,  92,  8 

206,  i2  ;  217,  3  :  324,  * 

Pill'd,  S.  P.,  175,  i 

Prentis  and  Arundel.S.  P.  , 

,  L.  W.,  59,  * 

Otranto     taken     by    the 

Pattle,  S.  P.,  405,  2 

Pillion     (doctor's     cap). 

62,  8 

Nomen  (took),  S.  P.,  34,  «  ; 

Turks,  PL,  90,  * 

Paughty,  S.  P.,  362,  *> 

S.  P.,  139,* 

Prerogative,  Royal,  Sir  T. 

nome     (taken),     51,  15; 

Ottone,  Handel's  S.  Pr., 

Paul,   The  first  Hermit, 

Pilloure,  R.,  Ill,  7 

Sackville  on,  PL,  117,* 

52," 

257,  2 

R.,  143,  i 

Pilwebere,  L.  W.,  45,  " 

Presently  (immediately), 

Nominate,  PL  .  194,  2 

Ought      (owed),      S.  P., 

Paul's,  Old  Saint,  S.  P., 

Pinching    of    dead  pa\s, 

S.  P.,117.3 

None  (noon).  S.  P.,  19,  9  ; 

139,  u  ;        owe      (own), 

134,3 

S.  P.,  191,  i 

Prest  (ready),  S.P.,  32,  7  ; 

89,» 

253,3 

Pauste.  R.,  66,* 

Pine  (pain),  S.  P.,  61,  12 

43,1;       65,  I0;       170,*; 

North     Briton,     No.     45, 

Ought     (owned,    owed), 

Paved  (pleased),  PL,  9,8 

Pined,  R.,  68,  7 

176,  5  ;    217,  1 

Wilkes's  Notes  to  the, 

S.  Pr.,  50,  i 

Pavys,  PL,  117,  8 

Pintelli,  Baccio,    S.  Pr., 

,  R.,  90,  6 

S.  Pr.,  300,  302 

(owns),    JR.,    84,3; 

Pay  (content),  S.  P.,  25,1* 

332,  i 

-—  ,  PL,  147,  5;  150,* 

Northward  in  Heaven,  R., 

(owned),  191,  3 

(beating),  S.  P.,  127,4 

Piries,  R.,  87,  2 

Prest   and  boun,  L.  W., 

V 

Our  all  quhair,  R.,  128,  13 

,  satisfaction,  L.  W., 

Piscence,  S.  P.  ,  111,  6 

80,  9 

Norway,  the  Gula-Things 

Ourhye,  S.P.,  68,  l2 

81,6 

Pistolets  (coins),  S.  Pr.. 

Prestes       (forced      pay- 

Laws of.  L.  W.,  1,  * 

Our  Lady's  Bower,  S.  P., 

Payed  (pleased),  R.,  59,  i3  ; 

117,i 

ments),  S.  P.,  134," 

Norwich  drugget,   S.  P., 

207,2 

to  pay  (to  satisfaction), 

Pistrinum,  S.  Pr.,  78,  2 

Preston-pans,   Battle  of, 

334,  * 

Ourreik,  S.  P..  121,  * 

62,  9;  90,  5;  114,7 

,  PI.,  102,  i 

S.  Pr.,  269,  i 

Nose  thirles,  L.  ^.,44,* 

Ourtuk,  R.,  128,  " 

Peace  of    the  World    at 

Pite  renneth  sone  in  gen- 

Pretend.  S.  P.,  193,  2 

Not,    know  not,    L.    W., 

Outrage     (extravagance), 

Birth    of    Christ,     R., 

tilherte,  L.  W.,  49,  2 

Pretended,  PL,  56,  1°  ;  pre- 

39,12; 53.4.55,  4;  58,*; 

L.  W.,  79,  3 

270,  ! 

Placard  la    breast-plate), 

tend,  147,  * 

59,7;  72,3.  78,8 

Outray,  S.  P.,  44,  * 

Peachnm,    Polly,    S.  Pr., 

R.,  134,  2 

,  S.  Pr,,  52,  i 

Not-heed,  L.  W.,  37,  * 

Outridere,  L.  W.,38,  i 

257,  3 

Plague  of  1665.  R.,  334,  2 

Pretenced,  PL,  66,  2  -m  pre- 

Nourreis, S.  P.,  146  »* 

Overthwart,  S.  P.,  226,  i 

Pea  coat,  S.  P.,  91,  * 

Plained.  R..  107,  i 

tence,  69,  i 

Nouns  in   First-English, 

Ovid's      Metamorphoses, 

Peacock,  Mr.  Edward,  R., 

Plato  on     the     Cardinal 

Prevent,  S.  P.,  305,  » 

R.,  16,  l 

Translation    of,     S.  P., 

119,3 

Virtues,  R.,  12,  »  ;  19,  *  : 

,R.,  289,  i  ;  prevented, 

Nowches,  S.  P.,42,9 

324,2 

Peaked,  S.  Pr.,  65,* 

on  Immortality,  142,1 

138,  3 

Sower,     A      (an    hour), 

"Medea,"       PL, 

Peaks  i  simpletons),  S.  P., 

Plato  on  Education.S.Pr., 

Prevented,  S.  P.,  117,*: 

S.  P.,  104,9 

181,i 

133,1° 

43,i 

140,* 

Nowt.  S.  P.,  362,  25 

Owe   (own),    PL,    155,  2  ; 

Peas'd,  S.  P.,  176,  i* 

Plato     and      Dionysius, 

Pricasour,  L.  W.,  38,  * 

Noy,  S.  P.,  117,  ** 

owes,  166,  i 

Peece  (gun),  S.  Pr.,  98,  l 

L.  W.,  268,  i 

Price,  R.,  107,  10 

,  R  ,  59,  * 

Owes  to  life,  R.,  75,  2 

Pecock,     Reginald     and 

Platonic     Love,     S.    P., 

Prie  (taste),  S.  P.,  393,  M 

Numbles,  S.  P.,  84,* 

Oy     (grandson),      S.  P., 

Richard     Hooker,    R., 

216,2 

Prime  Hour  of,  S.P.,  54,  i 

Nursery,  The    Barbican, 

393,28 

124,  3 

Plenerlich.  L.  W.,  55,  8 

Primum    mobile,    S.    P., 

S.  P.  334,  » 

Peise,  R.,  60,  w 

Plenerly,  R.,  62,  13 

163,* 

,L.W.,  55,  9 

Plet  (  folded  ),S.  P.,  78,  >« 

Priscian,  S.  P.,  13,  ' 

Pencillis,  PL,  117,  " 

Plight         (punisliment), 

Privy  beck,  L.  W.,  267,  " 

Penible,  S.  P.,  45,* 

S.  P.,  120,  7 

Privy  Seal  Office,  S.  Pr., 

Peunyfather,  L.  W.,  274,  i 

Plite.t.  Hr.,53,8 

60,1 

P. 

Pens,  Ancient,  S.  Pr.,  1,  l 

Plot    (siiace  of    ground), 

Prys,  L.  IT.,36,12 

O. 

Penseroso,  Milton's,  S.P., 

PL,  78,* 

Prohibited    Books,     The 

Paas,  L.  W.,  47,  l 

310,1;  313,* 

Plotrnele,  L.  W.,77,3 

Index  of,  S.  Pr.,  136,  s 

O,  R.,  118,1 

Pace,  pass,  L.  W.,  44,  9 

Pensi,  S.  P.,  26,  3 

Plumb  i  £100,000),  S.  Pr., 

Prometheus,  S.  P.,  216,  i 

(one),  L.  W.  82,  9 

(Easter),  S.  P.,  79,  n 

Perd(5,  S.  P.,  72,  »  ;  124,  i» 

27H 

Prompit  forth,  S.  P.,  78,  » 

Oberon,  S.  P.,  280,  * 

Pa  Da  Liu,  S.  P.,  146,  l6 

Perilous  Vale,  The,  S.Pr., 

Plump   (cluster),  S.   Pr., 

Prong  (prank),  S.  P.,  143,  * 

Obeshing,  R.,  72,  9 

Padyane,     S.  P.,     111,1°; 

4,  l 

163,  3 

Pronouns  inFirstEuglish, 

Oblight,  P.,  72,  * 

115,  33 

Peor,  R.,  272,  3 

Ply  (plight),  S.  P.,  80,  » 

R  ,  17,  l 

Observants           (Friars), 

Pairts  (parts),  S.  P.,  149,  ^ 

Peroration,  The,  S.   Pr., 

Po  (peacock),  PL,  4,  lo 

Pronunciation  of  Letters 

S.  P.,  138,  3 

Paishe,  PL,  48,  3 

133,  *  ;  147,  5 

Poet       and       Historian, 

in  old  verse,  L.W.,  69,  *  ; 

Occupying,           trading, 

Palatye,  L.  W..  36,  •» 

Perqueir,  S.  P.,  146.  w 

Aristotle's  Comparison 

71,  !  ;  72,  *  ;  73,  * 

L.W.,  263,  ?;  269,* 

Palinode,  S.  P.,  208,  12 

Perrochioun,  R.,  165,  9 

of,  S.  Pr.,  75,  i 

Proof,  The,  as  Tliird  Part 

Ocht,  S.  P.,  148,3 

Pallas,  Ointment  of,  R., 

Pers,  L.  W.,  41,  12  ;  44,  " 

Poetrv,  Sidney's  Defence 

of  an  Oration,   S.   Pr., 

Oderiut    dum    Metuant, 

135,i 

Persius  on  Horace,  S.Pr., 

of,  S.  P.,  186,  * 

l:J3,  *  :  135.  « 

S.  Pr.,  161,  i 

Pallioun,  S.  P.,  120,  « 

77,  8 

Point,    in    good,    L.  W., 

Prog,  R.,  276,  * 

Odoric     of     Pordenone, 

Palmer,  R.,  89,  * 

Persone     (parson),      R., 

38,1° 

Propine,  S.  P.,  363,  21 

S.  1'r.,  3,  '  ;  4,  i 
CEdipus  to  Theseus.S.Pr., 

Pamela,    Sidney's,   S.  P., 
301,  i 

165,7 
Pertelich,  R.,87,1! 

Poke  (bag),  R..  93,  9 
Pole,    Reginald,    S.    Pr., 

Proponis,  S.  P.,  149,  ls 
Protagoras,  S.  Pr.,  135,  5 

42,  6 

Pan  (crown),  R.,  86,  » 

Personification  in    Para- 

33,i 

Provisors,  R.,  83,  » 

Oersleif,  S.  P.,  124,  s 

—  (skull),  S.  P.,  123,  s 

dise  Lost,  L.  W.,  187,  i 

Polde-headed,  R.,  163,  ' 

Pruce,  L.  W.,  36,  3 

Oersyle,  S.  P.,  125,  «* 

Panachtea,  L.  W.,  109,  » 

Persewit         (perceived). 

Polygony,  L.  W.,  109,  > 

Prynne's    Lines    on    his 

•  •y,  Dr.    Herman, 

Pauak,  S.  P.,  44.  * 

S.  P.,  117,  ^ 

Pomelv     gray,      L.     II'., 

Branding,  R.,  301,  ' 

S.  I',-.,  16,i 

Panormitanus,  S.  Pr.,  38,  ' 

Pesible,  S.  P.,  56,  * 

4i,  '6 

Psaltery,  S.  P.,  25,  « 

Of  (=  for),    R.,    114,10; 

PantoJabus,  PL,  181,  » 

Peter!  (an  exclamation), 

Pompey's    Theatre,    PI., 

Ptolemy's       Astronomy, 

276,  ! 

Paolo,  Fra,  S.  Pr.,  136,  « 

B.,  89,  s 

272,  i 

S.  P.,  163,  * 
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Puck,  S.  P.,  234,  i;  282,i 

Ram's  horn,  The  right  of 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 

Saint   Aii'ln-  (a  dancing- 

Second  wit,  JR.,  72.  s 

Pudding    tobacco,      PL, 

a,  S.  P.,  143,  « 

Earl  of,  S.  Pr.,233,* 

nuister),  S.  P.,  334,  « 

Secret  top,  L.  W.,  182,  » 

199,s 

Ramus,     (Pierre    de    la 

Rocks      (distaffs),    S.  P., 

Sakering,  JR.,  120,  ' 

Sectour,  PL,  :'>\,  ' 

Pultowa,  Battle  of,  S.  P., 

Earned  ),«.,  220,  » 

193,  • 

Salary,  A  Roman  actor's, 

Sedwale,  S.  P.,  21,  »  ;  aeti- 

377,3 

Raudun,  S.  P.,23,3 

Rock  Sculpture.  S.  Pr.,4,3 

PL,  272,  * 

wall,  279,  • 

Puny,  A,  S.  Pr.,142,  3 
Purchase,  S.  P.,  52,  «> 

Rangles,  S.  P.,  393,  « 
Rants,  S.  P.,  362,  » 

Rode  (cross),  S.  P.,  36,  »  ; 
97.  3 

Sail  (shall),  S.  P.,  69,* 
Salmagundi,  S.  Pr.,  231  ,  i 

See  (seat),  R.,  129.  •» 
—  ,  L.  W.,  53,  «<• 

—  ,  L.  W.,  39,  s 
Purchased    (obtained    by 

Rapin,  Rene",  S.  Pr.,  172,  5 
Raps  (snatches),  PL,  241" 

Roffensis,  JR.,  137,  > 
Roger  de  Coverley,  The 

Salved    (saluted),   S.  P., 
87,7 

Seek,  to  seek  (wanting), 
S.  P..  132,  « 

choosing),  S.  Pr.,  167,  ' 

Raschit,  S.  P.,  122,  i 

Dance,  S.  Pr.,  238,  2 

Salvage,  JR    203,  i 

—  ,  PL,  42,  * 

Purfiled,  L.  W.,  38,8 
Purgatory  of    an  Index, 

Rathe,  R.,  94,  »  ;  rather, 
94,  2 

Rogers,  John,  the  Martyr, 
S.Pr.,37,3 

Sam  (together),  R.,  211.  ' 
Sam  in  a  stede,  R.,  11,  '* 

Seely,  S.  P.,  47,  7;  gillie, 
48,**  ;  selie,  78,  *«;  121,*7; 

S.  Pr.,  136,  s 

Rather,  S.  P.  ,  22,i  ;  rathly  , 

Roif,  S.  P.,  75,  23 

Sammael,  L.  W.,  1W3,' 

128,3;    164,« 

Puritans,       Elizabethan, 

31,*;   124,22 

Roil,  PL,  30,* 

Samyn,  S.  P.,78,*3 

,  S.  Pr.,  51,  1-55* 

S.  P.,  205,  2 

Ratramnus  de  Corpore  et 

Rome,  A  Roman's  Confi- 

Sanderson, Eobert,  S.  Pr., 

—  ,  L.  W.,  79,  * 

Puy  d'  Amour,  S.  P.,  49,  7 

Sanguine    Domini,   JR., 

dence  in,  S.  Pr.,  147,  3 

238,3 

Seen,  well  seen  (skilled), 

PyedCoat,  JR.,  134,  5 

21,  i 

Rorid,  PL,  202,  2 

Sandy  s's  Ovid,  JR.,  240,  * 

PL,  117,  8 

Pyramus      and      Thisbe, 

Eaught,  S.P.,  26,7 

Rose  Tavern,  The,  S.  Pr., 

Sane  (bless),  S.  P.,  145,  * 

in  (skilled),   S.  Pr., 

Shakespeare  s,    S.    P., 

,jR.,79,  i 

233,7 

Sanguine,  S.  P.,  297,* 

123,  ' 

242,  2,  s 
Pythagoras,  S.  P.,  12,  * 

,  L.  W.,  37,  10 
Eave  (rove),  PL,  5,  la 

Roses,    How    the    first, 
came,  JR.,  116,  * 

Sangwin  and  pers,  L.  W., 

41,12 

Seggde,  JR.,  49,  *  ;  syggen, 
87,3 

Raw  (row),  PL,  5,  2 

Rote,      country      fiddle, 

Sannazaro,  S.  Pr.,  141,  l 

Segge,  S.  P.,  20,  > 

Rax  in  a  rape,  S.  P.,  148,  i2 

L.  W.,  39,i 

Saraband,  S.  P.,  302,  ' 

Seih    .    .    rather,  JR.,  94,* 

Ray  (row),  PL,  41,  6;  43.  2 

Rotheren,  R.,  110,  5 

Sark,  S.  P.,  392,  12 

Seindill   (seldom).  S.  P., 

(order    of    battle), 

Rough,  John,  JR.,  164,  i 

Sarpi,       Pietro      Paolo, 

148,  «  ;  sendill,  117,  «» 

Q. 

S.  P.,  244,  i 

Rouk,  S.  P.,  116,  10 

S.  Pr.,  136,* 

Seinge,  S.  P..  119,  3* 

(a  cloth),  S.  P.,  53,  3  ; 

Rouncy,  L.  W.,  41,  8 

Sary,  S.  P.,  110,  3 

Seir  (several),  S.  P.,  34,  7; 

Quadragesimal  and  Mat- 

92,13 

Rounded  in  the  ear,  S.  P., 

Sat  (vexed),  S.  P.,  68,  » 

120,  *<• 

rimonial,  S.  Pr.,  134,7 

Raynes     (a    fine    linen), 

59,  12  ;    rouudaud,  148,  l. 

Satalie.L.  W.,36,  6 

Seisit     (in     possession), 

Quadrivium,  S.  P.,  Jt2,2; 

S.  P.,  134,  i 

See  also  Rownaris,  Rune 

Satan,  L.  W.,  183,* 

S.  P.,  124,  '* 

13,1;  164,1 

Remonstrants,    The,   JR., 

Roundel,  S.  P.,  57,  9 

Satire,  Origin  of,   S.  P., 

Seldeu's     Lines     on      a 

Quaking     Custard,     PL, 

263,1 

Rounding     (whispering), 

187,3 

House-door,  R.,  249,  l 

196,3 

Remora,  PL.187,  3 

Pl.,27,s 

of  the  Three  Estates, 

Sele  (time,    season),    JR., 

Quarrel,  R.,  134,  1 

Ren  (run),  S.  P.,  97,  7     , 

Roup,  S.  P.,  116,2 

Lindsay's,  JR.,  165,  u 

62,«;  63,*; 

—  (of  crossbow),  S.P., 

Reiik,  S.  P.,  164,  «  ;  rinkis, 

Rouse    (carouse),    S.   P., 

Satiromastii,  PL,  200,  ' 

Sell  (saddle),  JL.  ^.,99,1 

30,i 

119,6 

19,  1° 

Saturnine,  S.  P.,  163,* 

Sely,    JR.,    109,  9;    seilye, 

Quarry  (of  deer),  S.  P., 

Renkes,  PL,  93,  5 

Rousseau,  Confessions  of, 

Satyricou    of     Petronius 

Ki5,  i  ;  silly,  271,  2 

102,  9 

Renomed,  S.  Pr.,  11,  i 

S.  Pr.,  353,i;  on  Educa- 

Arbiter,  A    Tale    from 

Semblabl.v,  L.  W.,  68,* 

Quart  (safe  keeping),  JR., 

Rent,  S.  P.,  22,  3 

tion,  354,  i 

the,  S.  Pr.,  235,  3 

Sembly  (api>ea]ance),S.P., 

66,23 

Reprief,  S.  P.,  178,  3 

Rout,  (strike),  PL,  41,  7 

Saughs,  S.  P.,  362,  12 

119,  » 

Queans,  S.  P.,  362,  i* 

Republic,  Plato's,  S.  Pr., 

Route  (snore),  L.  W.,  72,  " 

Saunce,     Tune     of     the 

Semy-cope,  L.  W.,  39,  ^ 

Qued,  JR.,  60,  10 

71,  i 

(stunning     by      a 

Black,  PI  ,  135,  3 

Sen  (since),  S.   P.,  105,*; 

Queen  Mab,  S.  P.,  280,  5 

Repugn,  L.  W.,279,  l 

blow),  S.  P.,  122,3  ;  123,i6 

Sauye,  R.,  94,  22 

112,  i*  ;    119,  i2  ;    126,  »  ; 

Quert   (gay   spirits),    JR., 

Rere-supper,  S.  P.  ,  127,  35 

Rowan  flood,  S.  P.,  362,  u 

Savage  Love,  S.  P.,  15,  » 

senin,  34,  * 

129,8 

Res  (rush),  R.,  68,  « 

Rowkand,  S.  P.,  148,  2 

Sawceflem,  L.  W.,  45,  3 

Sendal,  S.  P..  239,  2 

Queynt  (quenched),  S.  P., 

Rest  (arrest),  S.P.,  125,  13  ; 

Rowlandson,         Tfiomas, 

Sawris,  S.  P.,121,28                   Sendil     (seldom),     S.  P. 

63,3 

restit,  119,  >5 

caricaturist,  L.  TT.,342,1 

Say  (essay  i,  S.  P.,  266,  22             117,  ««;  seindill,  148,  22 

,  L.  W.,  81,  i 

Retcheth(recketh),S  Pr., 

Rowin.S.  P.,128,  10 

—  (woollen  stuff),  R.,       Seneca,  S.  P.,  257,  3 

Quhiles,  S.  P.,  77,  " 

10,  5 

Rownaris,    S.   P.,    115,  i  ; 

201,  2                                       ,     Marcus     Auuteus, 

Quick,  S.  P.,  112,  s 

Retrograde,  PL,  194,  i 

rowningly,59,i2  ;  rownit, 

Sayles,  The,  S.  P.,  83,  u 

S.  Pr.,  169,  i 

,   PL,   128,  i  ;    225,  3  ; 

Rette,  L.  W.,  46,  3 

125,  20.  fee  also  Rounded 

Sayne  (to  be),  S.  P.,143,n 

Senecal-man,  PL,  241,  » 

quick-buried,  237,  l 

Return   from  Parnassus, 

and  Rune 

,  JR.,  66,  26 

Sennet,  P!.,123,  8 

Quickmire,  R.,  109,  6 

The,  PL,  270,2 

Rowne,  L.  W.,  73,  7 

Saynt,  PL,  6,  10 

Sent  (assent),  S.  P.,  168,  3 

Quiddity,  PL,  118,i 

of    the   Half  -pace, 

,  PL,  7,  6 

Scale,   The  Musical,   JR., 

i  scent),  JR.  196,  » 

Quh-     in     Scottish,    JR., 

S.  Pr.,122,3 

Rows  (rolls),  S.  P.,  393,  19 

55,2 

Sentence  hie,  S.  P.,  112,  » 

128,  «;  129,* 

Eevocation  of  the  Edict 

Roysting,  PL,  22,  3 

Scath,  R.,  201,6 

Sentry,   Captain,  Steel's, 

Quintain,  PL,  170,  « 

of  Nantes,  S.  Pr.,  204,  i 

Ruddock         (redbreast), 

Scathe,  S.  P.  ,  91,  7  ;  skaith, 

S.  Pr.,  234,  i 

Quintessence,  S.  P.,  163,* 

Eevolution,       American, 

S.  P.,  232.  2 

77,  i5  ;  392,  W 

Sepher,  PL,  155,  i 

,  S.  Pr.,  135,  3 

Origin  of  the,   S.  Pr., 

Rue  (fall),  S.  P.,  186,7 

Scathelock,  S.  P.,  82,  * 

Serapiou,  JL.  W.,  41,  n 

Quinzy  (Quaug-si),  S.  P., 

321,i 

Ruel,  JR.,  92,* 

Schaf,  R.,  110,  i* 

Sere  (claw),  PL,  243,  » 

120,* 

,    French,    Coalition 

Ruffs,  S.  P.,  189,  3 

Schamau's  Dance,   S.  P., 

Sergeant  at  arms,  L.  W., 

Quite,  S.  P.,  25,i;  89,i5. 

against    the,     S.     Pr., 

Rufus  of  Ephesus,  L.  W., 

69,i 

SO,'6 

105,i;     115,3;     (inno- 

352, i  ;  Incidents  of  the, 

41  11 

Schede,  JR..  107,  6;  sheJe, 

Seriously  (in  series),  L.  W.  , 

cent),  114,  29 

352,2 

Rug  (pluck),  S.  P.,  127,  38 

111,8 

69,6 

Quoint,  S.  P.,  285,  l 

Eeysed,     made    military 

Rule  the  roast,  S.  P.,  190,2 

Scheill,  S.  P.,  78.  ** 

Serk,  JR.,  128,  i 

Quotidian,  S.  P.,  58,  2 

expedition,  L.  W.,36,2 

Rune,  S.  P.,  59,  i2;  115,  ' 

Scheld.S.  P.,  128,2i 

Sermons    and    Homilies, 

Quyte,  PL,  7,  ^ 

Ehodope.S.  P.,  15,  i 

Rung  (staff),  S.  P.,  266,  *> 

Schene,     S.    P.,    118,  2"  :           JR.,  180,  i" 

Eially  i-bora,  L.  W.,  41,  i 

Rushes    on    Floors,    PL, 

shene,  28,  7;  sheen.,  36,  2 

Serpent,  The,  as  Tempter, 

Eibibour,  JR.,89,2 

270,i 

Schevyfte,  S.  Pr.,  9,  6 

L.  W.,  183,  3 

Eich,    Christopher,    PL, 

Russetings,  S.  P.  ,  257,  * 

Schism    in    the    Papacy, 

Serve    (deserve),    S.     P., 

407,1 

Russin,  S.  P.,  19,  10 

L.  W.,  54,  i 

124,  *  ;  servit,  123,  »° 

R. 

,  S.  Pr.,  257,  4 

Rutters,  Ahnaiu,  PL,  117,6 

Scho,  S.  P.,  78,  «  ;  79,  23 

Set  (though),  S.  P.,  119,  *7 

Richard  II.,  S.P.,  177,  » 

Ryng  (reign),  S.  P.,  147,  7  ; 

,  JR.,  128,  s,9 

Set  by  (value),  S.  P.,  59,  3 

JR.,  full  pronunciation  of, 

(his    coup    d'etat    of 

150,* 

Schore    (threat),    S.   P.,        Sethen,  JR.,  61,  " 

S.    P.,     26,  *  ;     27,  *,  10  ; 

1397),  L.  W.,  51,  i 

118,23;  121,7                            Setiwtill,     S.     P.,    279,  6; 

28,3;     29,  a,*,9;    51,  ''•'  ; 

Richardson,  Samuel,  his 

• 

Schonder     (in    schonder            sedwale,  21,  3 

59,  9  ;       60,  8  ;       61,  *,  ™  ; 

writing-chair,     S.     Pr., 

schuke),  JR.,  128,  w                  Seventh    Years    of    Life, 

68,  is  ;       79,  i  ;       83,  i*  ; 

290,  i  ;  with  Friends  in 

Schrewe.     S.    P.,    33,  »;            R.,  241,  i 

84,  2,  i*  ;  87,  8  ;  90,2;  96,  5  ; 

his  Summer-house,296,  l 

S. 

shrews,  113,  19;  shrewd,        Sew  (follow),  L.  W.,  98,  i 

97,  5  ;  124,  "o 

Riches,  PL,  124,2 

87,  9                                            Sewed,  R.  ,  94,  • 

JR  sounded  as  a  syllable, 

,  PL.  135,  2 

S,    Northern    plural   in, 

Scingles,  S.  P.,  20,  l3 

Seyii,  R.,  68,  5 

1W     £Q    5  .    "71     1  .    7Q    4 

El01  (clothe)   S  P    47  i 

S.  P.    166  2 

Scion,  S.  Pr.,  107,  l 

Seynt  of  silk,  L.  W.,  40.  3 

.  IT.,  oy,     ;  /JL,     ;  /o, 
,  E.,136,2 

Rig-bone,  S.'p.',  123,17 

'-,  JR.,  129,  * 

Scisma         d  lughilterra, 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  S.  P., 

Race  of  Ginger,  PL,  146,  ' 
Rack,  PL,  119,  3 

Riggin  (roof),  S.  P.,  393,  3 
Rinaldo,  Handel's,  S.  Pr., 

,  PL,  3,  7  ;  10,  s 
Sabellius,  JR.,187,  3 

S.  Pr.,  136,  6 
Score  (reckoning),  S.  P., 

334,3,10;  335,2,*,s 
Shake>peare,  S.  P.,  2.2,2,3; 

Rad,  PL,  5,  20 

257,2 

Sabriua,  L.  W.,  19,  i 

57,  *  ;  67,  " 

263,  ' 

Radbert,  R.,  21,  l 

Ring  (reign),  JR.,  128,  3 

Sackbut,  JR.,  132,  2 

Scorn,  PL.5,22 

»nd   Philip   S:dney, 

Raddour,     S.    P.,    118,  9; 

,  Tilting  at  the,  S.  P., 

Sackless    (peaceable)  ,    S. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  and  Heber, 

S.  P.,  76,  3  ;  and  Francis 

120,  >3 

227,1 

Pr.,55,  3 

JR.,  394,  i 

Bacon,  91,  3 

Raff  aelle,  S.  Pr.fl  332,  » 

Rinkis,  S.  P.,  119,  6  ;  renU, 

Sackville,  Richard,  S.  Pr  , 

Scouner.  S.  P.,  123,  *> 

—  —    Jubilee,     Garrick's, 

Rageman  (roll),  R.,  79,  l  ; 
(name  for  Satan),  98,  l 
Ragment,  S.  P.,  113,  >» 
Raik,  PL,  7,  5 

164,  5 
Ris    (twig),    S.   P.,  19,  i; 
rise.     54,2;     rise-bush, 
ISO,2 

41,7;  Thomas,  41,' 
Sad,   S.   P.,   40,ii;    48,  5  ; 
92,  6  ;    117,  *6  ;    sadness, 
123,* 

Sconp,  S.  P.,  126,  3i 
Scowder'd,  S.  P.,  393,  ** 
Scrimpit,  S.  P.,  362,23 
Scrine,  PL,  42,  * 

JL.  W.,  136,  i 
,     Some     critics    of, 
PL.  170,3 
,  Stratford  portrait  of, 

on  raw,  S.  P.,  75,  l 

Rises   (heights),    S.    Pr  , 

,  PL,  40,  *  ;  sadly,  45,  2 

Scripture  and  Eeas^n,  JR., 

PL,  164,  i 

Railed  (rolled),  S.  P  ,  164,* 

166,  i 

,  L.  IF.,  69,*;  267,2 

124,3 

Shale,  S.  P.,  134,  u 

Rair  (roar),  S.  P.,  125,  2* 
Rais  a  reik,  S  P.,  149,  2° 
Raisid  (vexed),  PL,  7,  t8 
Rakil,  S.  P.,  58,  M 

Rishe,  L.  JT.,283,  i 
Robin  Hood,  S.  P.,82,  3; 
101,  3,  *,  s 
festivals,  S.  P..  2  »6  > 

Sadly,  JR.,  114,  6 
Saebeins,  S.  P.,  363,  3 
Sagh  (say),  PL,  11,  10 
Sail  (assail  ),S.  P.,  118,  7 

Scroyle,  PL,  190,  > 
Scryppis,  S.  P.,  114,  20 
Scuderi,     Madeleine    de, 
S.  Pr.,  154.  i,  * 

Shamefast,  S.  P.,  64,  • 
f-haped  verses,  S.  P.,  336,* 
Sharland    of    Northamp- 
ton, R.,  273.  3 

Ramid,  PL,  4,  * 

.—•s  Well,  S.  P  ,  81,  8 

Sailing  Chariots,  Grotius 

Seafarer,    The,    a    First- 

Shaw,  S.  P.,  36,2;  gs,* 

Ramp,  PL,  194,  i 
Eampire,  S.  P.,80,5 

Robinson,          A  nastasia, 
S.  Pr.,257,2 

on,  S.Pr.,  162,* 
Sain  (say),  S.  P.,  306,  * 

English  Poem,  R.,  15,  >,» 
Seckill,  S.  P.,  69,  » 

Shear  (in  different  direc- 
tions), S.  P.,  102,  5,  7 
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Shed     (divided),     S.  P., 

Skile.L.  W.,  54,  « 

Speculation,  PL,  120,  > 

Stithe,  S.  P.,  156,  2 

T 

119,  *» 

Skill  (reason,  argument), 

Speech,  The  Parts  of  a, 

Stobteus,  S.   Pr.,153,s 

S.  P.,      49,6;       76,21; 

8JPr.,  133,  2 

Stoined     and      amazed, 

Ta  (take),   S.  P.,  121  ,"5 

39,  "' 

1J1.-6;     122,1*;     131,  8; 

Speed    (prosper),    S.  P., 

S.  P.,  174,  i 

122,  16 

Shekyls,  PI.,  4,  " 

199,  3 

35,1                                            Stomach,  S.  P.,  198,* 

Tabard,  L.  W.,  35,  7;  44,  2 

Shelly  coat,  S.  P.,  362," 

,     R.,    59,  !;      62,10; 

Speuce,  .S1.  P..  79.  i9  ;  126,  )8 

Stond,  S.  Pr.,  115,  2 

Table    dormant,    L.    W., 

Sbeud,  S.  P.,  89,  7  ;  208.  »j 

skillis,  67,  7  ;  skills,  87,  s 

Spenser,  Edmund,   .S.  1'., 

Stound  (time),  S.  P.,  65,6 

40,9 

sheut,      33,  >';      63,  >»  ; 

,  PL,  30," 

205,2;    206,i2;    o0s,  XM  . 

Stoundis   (pains),    S.   P., 

Tabor,  S.  P.,  232,  6 

75,  »  ;  99,  1 

Skinner,    Cyriack,    S.  P., 

261,  2  ;      280,  2  ;      313,  3  ; 

120,*° 

,  R.,  l:!2,  - 

Shene,  S.  P.,  28,  '  ;  sheen, 

331,  i 

374,1 

Stour,  S.  P.,  29,11;  104,7; 

Tache,  L.  W.,  L'79,  2 

36,  *;  schene,  118,  *> 

,    John,    of   Reigate, 

Spenser  and  Milton.S.Pr., 

111,  3  ;     406,  6  ;    stouris, 

Tacksman,   S.   P.,  394,  »; 

Shent,  R.,  58,  * 

S.  Pr.,  s:,3 

139,  3 

126,2* 

tak  (lease),  148,  6 

,  PI,  24,  i;  74,' 

Slaggis,     S.  P.,     128,  ^j 

Spercled,  S.  P.,  176,  7 

Straik,  S.  P.,  Ill,  7 

Tae,  S.  Pr.,  401,  i 

Slit-n-;toue,  William,  S  P., 

llil»   - 

Spheres,  Harmony  of  the, 

Strain  (distrain),   S.    P., 

Taill  (tally),  S.  P.,  57,*; 

374,' 

Slake,  S.  P.,  39,  "  ;  216,  3 

fi.,271,* 

198,1 

tailyeis,  79,  21 

Shete     (shoot),      S.    I'.. 

Slee,  S.  P.,  110,  2;   111,8; 

Spiers,  i'.P.,407,6;spiered, 

Strang    (strong),     S.    P., 

Taille,  By,  L.  TT.,448 

89.  » 

sle,  124,  8 

417,1 

Ill,  i;  (constrain),  120,38 

Take  (confide),  R.,  62,  1 

Shield  of  the  Bed  Cross 

—  ,  R.,  162,  3;  slo,  68,1 

Spill  (destroy),  PL,  37,  *  ; 

Stratford       atte       Bow, 

Tale,     Every     Shepherd 

Knight,  R.,  207,  l 

Sleep  with  either  ear,  PL, 

39,2 

French  of,  L.  W.,37,* 

tells  his,  PL,  8,  2* 

Sho  (she),  PI.,  6,  " 

77,2 

,    come    to  destruc- 

Streen, S.  P.,  40,  l 

(account),  R.,  80,  » 

Shoe  the  gosling,  S.  P., 

Sleight,  S  P.,  125,  8 

tion),^  P.,  43,  ii;  123,i; 

Streinyie,  S.  P.,  120,  20 

(reckon),  L.  W.,  54,  > 

I.;.',  '" 

Sleithes,  B.,82,  i* 

171,  i« 

Strek,  S.  P  ,  128,  2* 

(number),  S.  P.,  13,  s 

Sl.ope,  S.  P.,  40,  7;  47,  * 

Slid,  S.  P.,  362,  is 

Spleen,  S.  P.,  74,  > 

Strekaud  (quiculy    mov- 

Talmud, A  note  from  the 

Shotclog,  PI.,  181,  » 

Sh\'h,L.  W.,  53,5 

Splent,  S.  P.,  145,  » 

ing),  S.  P.,  125,  *6 

S.  Pr.,  139,* 

Shrewd,  S.  P.,  87,"  ;  113,i»; 

Slike,  S  P.,  31,  » 

Sprete,  R.,  162,  i 

Stubbes's    "  Anatomv  of 

Tamburlaine,  Marlowe's, 

schrewe,  33,  '  ' 

Slithis,  PL,  5,  5 

Spreet,      S.     P.,     202,2; 

Abuses,"  S.    P.,  189,  3  ; 

S.  P.,  257,  l 

Shrews,  R.,  103,* 

Slive,  S.  P.,  26,  ]1 

spright,  318,  2 

239,  i  ;  240,  i  ;  245,  2 

,  PL,  203,  * 

,  PL,  5,8;  6,1° 

Slowe(slew),  S  P.,  103,  « 

Spring       (quick      tune), 

Study,  L.  >r.,183,6 

Tapets,  S.  P.,  170,  2 

Shright,     S.  P.,      172,  S; 

Smailholm,  L.  W.,  358,  i 

.S.   P.,  363,2;    springis, 

Stukeley,    Tom,    S.    P., 

Tapinage,  L.  W.,63,1 

173,  » 

Smeek,  S.  P.,  392,  » 

146,17 

248,1 

Tapite,  L.  W.,  79,  i* 

Shroggs,  PL,  9,  u 

Smerte  (smartly),  L.  W., 

Spyr,  E.,68,9 

Sturdy,  S.  P.,  45,  * 

Taprobane,  S.  Pr.,  6,1 

Shrouds  at  St.  Paul's,  R., 

37,  i2 

Squirility,  M.,83,  3 

Sture    (strong),     S.    P., 

—  ,  L.  W.,263,3 

151,  ' 

Smirke,  Etherege's,  Mr., 

Stacher,  S.  P.,  407,  l 

126,  i» 

Taratantars,  S.  Pr.,  162,  * 

Sib,  R.,  90,  12 

R.,  327,  2 

Stales       (decoy  -  birds), 

Sturm,  John,  S.  Pr.,  42,  * 

Tai-gats   (tassels),  S.  P., 

Si  1.  vis,  Kaffaelle's,  S.  Pr., 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  S.Pr., 

S.  Pr.,  59,  i 

Sturt,  S.  P.,  114,  )3 

152,  * 

332,  >» 

42,  i 

Stalk,  PL,  8,  u 

Sty      (ascended),      L.W., 

Tai^e,  S.  P.,  99,  i 

Sicht  (sigh).  S.  P.,  75,  «  ; 

Smithie,  R.,  85,* 

Stalk,  S.  P.,  173,  6 

81,* 

Tarre  on,  PL,  166,  i 

siked,  43,  13 

Sniolt,  S.  P.,  67,  ! 

Stall  (stolen),  S.  P.,  79,  28 

Style,  The  Ancient,  S.Pr., 

Tarrows,  S.  P.,  145,  s 

Sicker,  S  P.,  92,  5  ;  206,  «; 

Sinure,     S.     P.,     126,  »; 

Stalworthy,  S.  P.,  100,  2 

l,i 

Tasiuau,  Abel  Jans,  S.Pr., 

sickerly,    40,  *  ;    sicker- 

sinorit,  116,  5  ;  smoor'd, 

Standing     Armies,      the 

Styme,  S.  P..  68,  )3 

116,  3 

liche,  52,  » 

362,  25 

first,  L.  W.,  265,  5 

Suar,  S.  P.,  103,  ]6 

Tawed,  S.  P.,  174,  5 

Sickeruess     make     (give 

Snaper,  S.  P.,  35,  10 

Starch,  S.  P.,  189,  3 

Subcharge,   S.   P.,   79,**; 

Tead,  S.  P.,  231,  2 

assurance),  R.,  62,  * 

Sneck,  Pi.,  7,  *° 

Starne  (star),  PL,  II,5 

80.19 

Teen,  S.  P.,  55,  6;   92,2  ; 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  S.  P., 

Suell,  Rudolph,  R.,  263,  i 

State      (canopied      seat, 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  S.  P., 

9  J,  6  ;      119,  *6  ;      123,  8  ; 

216,1 

Snottery,  PL,  194,  6 

S.  Pr.,  124,  * 

442,1 

teone,  18,  '  ;  tene,  86,  7 

Sight   (quantity,   S.  Pr., 

Snybbe,  L.  W.,  43,  6 

Statement,  The,  as  Second 

Suds  of  Sin,  S.  P.,  168,  5 

Teeuding  (kindling),  S.P., 

65,  3 

Sober  wane,  S.  P.,  78,  " 

Part     of    an     Dilation, 

Sugh.S.P.,  406,  lu 

304,1 

Sigh,  saw,!.  W.,  61,  " 

Socage,  S.  P.,  134,  9 

S.  Pr.,  133,  2  ;  134,  s 

Summa       Predicantium, 

Teind(tithe),  S.P.,  148,7 

Sismificavit,     A.,     L.  W., 

Sock    and   couter,  S.  P., 

States  (statesmen),  S.Pr., 

.S.  Pr.,  160,  3 

,  R.,  165,  8 

45,  8 

394,6 

133,  3 

Summoners,  JB.,82,  * 

Tell  (count),  PL,  182,  3 

Sike  (such),  S.  P.,  208,  « 

Socrates,  S.  Pr.,71,1  ;  82,  2 

Stationers'        Company, 

Suppleit,  S.  P.,  121,  " 

Tell'd,  S.  P.,  173,  i 

Siked      (sighed),      S.  P., 

,       The       Historian, 

The,  S.  Pr.,  134.  « 

Suppoaill,  S.  P.  57,  3 

Telleu,  E.  ,  79.  3 

43,  13;  sich',  7r>.** 

S.  Pr.,  138,  i 

Statists,  S.  Pr.,  134,  l 

Suppose  (although),  S.  P., 

Temperaments,       S.    P., 

Silken  hood,  S.  P.,  53,  2 

So  gat  (thus),  S.  P.,  32,  « 

S.  atute  staple,  S.  P.,  194,5 

121,  **  ;    123,  2*  ;    124,  i*  ; 

297,* 

Silly,  PL,  3,  «  ;  147,  2 

Soho  Square,  S.  Pr.,  233,3 

Stead,  S.  P.,  26,  8;    98,  8; 

126,  u  ;  128,  i5 

Temperance,       Spenser's 

Siloa's     brook,     L.     W,, 

Son     (feed     high),    PL, 

steid,  66,  12 

Surcingle,  PL,  230,  * 

Castle  of  (F.  Q.  II.,  ix. 

182,6 

229,i 

Steade,  R.,   62,  15  ;  stede, 

Surinam,  S.  Pr.,  176,  l 

22).  L.  W.,  104,  ' 

Sim  at  the  stile,  R.,  88,  5 

Soke      (slacken),      S.  P., 

67,i3;  sted,  209,* 

Surplice,  6'.  Pr.,  148,  l 

Teiie,  PL,  11,  " 

Similes  in  Beowulf,  L.  W  ., 

118,  *" 

Stede,  PL,  11,  i* 

Surquedrie,  S.  P.,  50,  ls: 

Tennyson  on  Knowledge 

7,  '  ;  8,  i 

Soken,  R.,  82,  » 

Steel  mirrors,  S.  P.,  184,  l 

surcudrie,  186,  5 

and  Wisdom,  L.W.,  87,  » 

Simony,  S.  P.,  14,  2 

Solempne,  L.  W.,  38,  i« 

Steele's      Signatures     to 

Suspowse,  PL,  10,  « 

T  ut  (heed),  S.  P.,  75,  i5; 

Sin  (matter  for  thought), 

Solidounoi,  S.  Pr.,  160,  2 

The    Spectator,    S.   Pr., 

Swa,  R.,  70,ii 

teutie,    407,  5  ;    1  enting, 

S.  P.,  79.  *o 

Somdel  to  paye,  R..  90,  5 

235,1 

Swair  (neck),  S.  P.,  69,  i*  ; 

362,  3 

Siuai,  L.  W.,  182,  * 

Some,  S.  P.,  61,  10 

Steik  (shut),  S.  P.,  124,  6  ; 

swire,  32,  8 

,  R.,  63,  12;  66,1* 

Sindons,    S.  Pr.,      119,  i; 

Some  deal,  S.  P.,   62,  i5; 

steeks,    392,  21  ;    393,  «; 

Swakit,  S.  P.,  120,  *6 

Teuterden     Steeple    and 

m,2 

174,  3 

steckle,  69,  » 

Swap,  S.  P.,  44,  * 

Goodwin  Sands,  B.,155,2 

Singer,  Mr.  S.  W.,  S.  Pr, 

Somers  (sumpter-horses), 

Stemed  (shone),   L.    W., 

Swashbuckler,  S.  P.,  185,8 

Termagant,  S.  P.,  116,  i 

16,i 

S.  P.,  92,7;  98,6 

38,  " 

Sweet,  Mr.  Henry,  R.  ,  IS,1 

Terrain,  S.  P.,  169,  l 

Singleton  (a  singer),  S.P., 

SomotIthee,S.P.,28,i°; 

Stemit  (hemmed  in),  S.P., 

Sweir,  S.  P.,122,5;125,  U; 

Teston  (coin),  PL,  201,* 

334,  5 

29,12 

127,  5 

sweirness,  115,  12 

Teuche,  S.  P.,  69,  5 

Sins,    Pageantry    of   the 

Somerset  House,  R.,  157,1 

Sternly,  S.  P.,  185,  * 

Swelt,  R.,  204,2 

-th-,     Pronunciation     of. 

Seven,  PL,  122,  3 

Sompnour,  L.  W.,  45,  2 

Stent,  S.  P.,  393,  26  ;  stint, 

,  S.  P.,  36,  7  ;  swelth, 

S.    P.,    27,  5,9;     84,  l8; 

Siou  hill,  L.  W.,  182,  5 

Sonde,  S.  P.,  25,' 

171,  2,  is 

173,9;    176,11 

167,  *  ;  208,  *  ;  253,  2 

Sir.  R.,  165,  2 

Sonnets,   Sidney's,  S.  P., 

Stentit  (stretched),  S.  P., 

Sweven,  PI.,  8,  « 

-th-,  omitted  in  pronuncia- 

Sir Bennet,  S.  P..  192,  6 

215,  2  ;  Spenser's,  229,  l 

121,  i8 

,  L.  W.,  56,  i 

tion,  R.,  59,  '<',!*;  130,  8 

Sir  Formal  Trifle,  Shad- 

Sonnyie,  S.  P.,  115,  w 

Scepe    (bright),   L.     W., 

Sweveuing,  R.,  61  9 

-tl-,      Pronunciation     of, 

well's,      S.  P.,      335,5; 

-oot  (sweat),  S.  P.,  170,  8 

38,ii 

Swift,    Jonathan,    S.   P., 

S.  P.,27,2 

336,  3 

Sort   (company),     S.    P., 

Steps,  R.,  251,  3 

353,  » 

lhaletas,  S.  Pr.,135,  » 

Sisours,  R.,  82,  ] 

115," 

Stere,  S.  P.,  25,  »« 

Swin,  The,  S.  P.,  35,  5 

Thtes,  R.,  16,  » 

Sistiue       Chapel,       The, 

,  PL,  26,  i  ;  62,  s 

,  L.  W.,  59,  8  ;  stevjng, 

Swinderby,  William,   R., 

Thames  Watermen  in  15th 

S.  Pr.,  332.  i 

,   S.  Pr.,  35,*;    36,  >; 

73,  5 

110,  1* 

Century,  S.  P.,  60,  i 

Sit  (it  sit),  S.  P.,  63,  W 

65,  2  ;  146,  > 

Stern  (rudder),  PL,  62,  12 

Swing  (sway),  S.  P.,  173,  * 

Thammuz,  R.,  272,  5 

Sith,   S.  P.,  28,  9  ;    40,  w  ; 

Souble,  R.,  111.  ! 

Stert,  S.  P.,  68,  » 

Swinge,  PL,  235,  i 

Thau  (then),  S.  P.,  70,*; 

42,*;43,«;163,5;207,16; 

Soul  of  the  World,  The, 

Sterve,  S.P.,64,  10 

Swmk,  PL,  147,  *;  swinkis, 

149,  u  :  169,*;  183,  2 

250,1;      sithen,    52,27; 

S.  P.,  163,* 

,  L.  W.,  78.  7 

5,i' 

,   R.,      60,  l8;      70,">; 

121,  5  ;  syn,  58,  »  ;  syne, 

,S.  Pr.,135,  8 

Stevin,  Simon  of  Bruges, 

,  S.   P.,   19,7;  192,*; 

161,  3,  •  271,  » 

111,11;  125,  18 

Souls,  My  three,  PL,  193.' 

S.  Pr.,  162.  * 

206,  W 

Thar  (need),  PL,  7,  " 

,  B.,  191,  * 

Sound  (swoon),  PL,  34,* 

Stilling,  PL,  72,  3 

,  K.,90,3 

Thormis,  PL,  8,  M 

Siths,  R.,  93,  3 

Soune,  S.  P.,  25,*;  52,  » 

Stone,    Putting  the,  R., 

Swire  (neck),  S.  P.,  32,  8; 

Tharnis  me,  PL,  6,  * 

Siththen,  B.,  86,» 

Sour  loten,  PL,  4,*3 

120,2 

swair,  69,  lt 

The  (thrive),  L.  W.,  48,  1  ; 

Skair,  S.  P.,364,» 

Sow  (a  machine  of  war), 

Store-farm,  PL,  9,  ' 

Swithe.S.  P.,21,  3;25,  J3: 

"  so  mote  I  thee,"  80,  10 

Skaith.S.P.,  77,is;392,i8; 

S.  P.,  126,  *» 

S-ots,     The     Four,    R. 

67,7 

,  PL,  9.  " 

scathe,  91,  ' 

Sownde  (swoon),   S.  Pr., 

121,1 

,  R.,  60,1;  61>3.  70,5 

Theageues  and  Chariclea, 

Skalled.  L  W.,  45,* 

21,  i  ;  sound,  55,  i 

Stound,  R.,  63,  3 

Sword  of  the  Spirit,  The, 

S.  P.  ,324,  s 

Sk.'iit,  Hev.    W.  W.,   R., 

Sowninge,  L.  W.,  39,  « 

Straightly,  PL,  71,  3 

R.,  134,  «  ;  278,  i 

,  S.  Pr.,  73,  * 

18,  >;  78,  *  ;  110,  ls 

Soyu(soon),K.,6t>,  ig 

Strain     (constrain).    PL, 

Swoopincr,  S.  P.,  257,* 

Theboid,  S.  P.,  176,* 

,  S.P.,  103,19;  104,1*; 

Spae,  S.  P.,  393,  6 

85,5 

Swychers,  L.W.,  268,  3 

Thee   (so  mote  I  thee), 

144,  i  ;  183,  l 

Spairit    (spared),   S.   P., 

Stike,  S.  P.,  172,7 

Swvuker,  L.  W.,  43,  9 

S.     P.,     28,  1°;     29,  »»; 

Skelderiug,  PL,  180,1 

Ill,  12 

Stilled,  S.  P.,17ti,  i« 

Sykeren,  R.,  90,  » 

the,  92,  i» 

Sk«>lp,  S.  P.,  36t,  * 

Spait  (flood),  &  P.,  266,  35 

Stint,     S.    P.,    171,2,   15; 

Syllan,  jR.,  16,  l 

Theekit,  S.P.,392,*9 

Skelton,     John,     S.  Pr.. 

SpangH,  .s.  /'..  l!Kl,  i 

stent,  393,  26 

Symphonies  (musical  in- 

Then (than),  i'.  Pr.,  152.1 

188,  < 

Sparkled  (sprinkled),  11., 

Stirps,  S.  Pr.,120,  i 

struments),  R.,  132,  * 

Theocritus,          Creech's 

Skift,  S.  P.,126," 

159,1 

Stirrah,  S.  P.,  392,  « 

Syne,  R.,  128,  *3  ;  165,  8 

translation  of.S.P.,  324,» 
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Theod,  E.,16,  i 

To  morn  at  next,  PI.,  7,  ' 

U. 

Vice,    The,    in    Morality        Watchful  sted,  B.,  209,  » 

There  (where),  R.,  79,  8 

Tomyris,  S.  P.,  176,  > 

Plays,  R.,  66,  >;   114,  i            W.uling     Street       .S    r 

,  PL,  10,  i 

Ton    and   tother,    S.     P., 

Udall,  Nicholas,    S.  Pr., 

Vilil,  B.,  210,  ' 

Theriaca,  S.  P.,  21,  " 

71,3 

41,6 

Vipers,   Birth  of,  S.  Pr.,        Watiion.  Tliomna   Ttinlinn 

Thesaurier,  S.P.,  148,  s 

Toue  (taken)  E.,  129,  ' 

Uubid  (without  a  prayer), 

70,  4 

"t  Linoilii,   ,S    }• 

Thestylis,  S.  P.,  311,  4 

Took  keep,   S.  P.,  59,  |CJ  ; 

B.,  210,  2 

in  Triacle,  S.  P.,  21," 

Wauiit,  .S.  I'.,  28,  " 

Thewes,  S.  P.  4-_',  la 

64,3 

Uubuxom,  R.,  82,  9 

Virbius,  PI.,  27!',  ' 

W:iw  (wiivi-),  ,S.  /'.,  128,  » 

Thieveless,  S.  P.,363,1* 

Toom,      S.      P.,       124,7; 

Uncouth,  B.,  195,  3 

Vinridciiiin,  .s.  r  ,  256,  ' 

Wawi-H,  It.,  107,  * 

Thilk,  S.I'.,  205,  '  ;  thilke, 

toomit,    115,  1°  ;    temit, 

Uuderfougeth,  L.  W.,  54.-' 

Virgil  and  Milton,  L.  W., 

Wax  (grow),  S.  p.,  56,  7  ; 

40,  «  ;  51,  >» 

127,6 

Uudem,  S.  P.,  41,  5  ;  47,  >» 

IK;,  a,  5,7 

wex,  41,  4  ;  woxt-u,  50  i 

Thinkethme,  S.  P.,  26,'3; 

Toom,  PI.,  10,  '4 

Underfougen,  B.,  84,  * 

Virgil's  flies,  S.  P.,  13,  ' 

Wayt,  PL,  6,  '7 

42,6 

Toom  iiits,  S.  Pr.,  399,  3 

Undernyiue,  B.,  123,  * 

Virgin,    Miracle  of   the, 

Wi.yted      after,    L.    W.. 

Thir  (these),  S.  P.,  113,  9 

To     p*rty,    on     the,    B., 

Uneathes,    S.    P.,    41,  »*  ; 

S.  P.,  322,  ! 

43,  7 

Thirliug,  S.  P.,  393,  » 
This  each,  E.,  58,  6  ;  that 

60,  i3 
Topic  folio,  S.  Pr.,  145,  3 

uuethes,  131,  3;  unethe, 
42,1°;      uneath,     60,7; 

Mary,  the  Castle  of 
Love,     B.,    51,  '  :     h.:r 

We!     (an     exclamation  i, 
B.,  67,  s 

each,  63,  * 
Tho  (then),  L.  IF.,  53,  i; 

To-race,  S.  P.,  44,  » 
To  rent,  S.  P.,  48,  * 

63,  u  ;  uuneth,  98,  1 
Uneth,  PI.,  37,  » 

Shrine  at  Walsinghaui, 
78,  3 

Weal  (twist),  S.  P.,  104,is  ; 

wyld,tlH,7 

52,  i  ;  57,  2 
(those),     E.,    77,  4; 

Torres,     Luis    Vaez     de, 
S.  Pr.,  116,  3 

Unexpressive,  B.,  271,  s 
Unfutesair,  S  P.,  78,  6 

Virgo,  the  sign,  as  Astrceu, 
L.  M^.,123,  ' 

Weathering     stock,     B., 
276  » 

thess,  118,  * 

Torves,  L.  W.,  263,  6                  Union,  Christian,  Scheme 

Virles,  S.  P.,  362,  «                   Weathers,  PL,  3,  » 

•  ,  S.    P.,  25,15;    27,  i; 
5l,7,ii,ia:52,*;thoo.  26,2 

Tory  in  a  hog,  S  P.,  311,  ' 
Tosie,  S.  P.,  362,  « 

of,  B.,  294,  3;  295,1 
Universal  Peace  at  Birth 

Virtuoso.Shadwell's.S.P.,        Wecht,  S.  Pr.,  400,  1 
334,  >»  ;  335,  *                           Wed,   S.  P.,    24,  ?•     85,*; 

Thole,  S.  P.,  126,  "3;  149,  5; 

Tote,    B.,    109,  3;     111,4; 

of  Christ,  B.,  270,  i 

Virtues,    The    Cardinal,           92.  »:  95.* 

362,  »  ;  tholit,  78,  2 

y-toted,  109,  3 

University  Clubs,  S.  Pr., 

B.,  12,  ' 

Weed  idn-sx),  S.  I'.,  27,  ll; 

Thole,  B  ,  7,  *> 

Totquots,  S.  P.,  136,  3 

217,2 

Vizards,  B.,  323,  » 

34,3  ;  35*  ;  208,"  ;  weeds. 

Tholmodness,  B.  ,  62,  *> 

Touchstone,  S.  Pr.,  127,  ' 

Uniune,  S.  P.,  22,  4 

Voky,  S.  P.,  128,  9 

87,* 

Thomas  Overbury,  S.  Pr., 

Tour  (tower;,  S.  P.,  Ill,  4 

Unketh,  S.  P.,  82,';  un- 

Vulgate,  The,  B.,  145,  * 

Weeds  (dress),  B.,  82,  >* 

107 

Touting,  S.  P.,  142,  5 

couths,    141,  5  ;     uncos, 

Vult,  S.  P.,  79,  6 

Weet  (wet),  S.  P.,  406,  7 

Thomson,  James,   S.  P., 

Townshend,     Lord,    and 

407,7 

Wegas,  B.,16,i 

384,  6 

Sir     Robert     Walpole, 

Unlered,  L.  W.,  53,  2 

Wei,  S.  P.,  30,1° 

Thorney  Abbey,  B.,  122,  2 

S.  Pr.,  258,  2 

Unineddled,  S.  P.,  259,  » 

Welchmau's  hose,  S.  P., 

Thorpe,  S.  P.,  40,  8 

Tragedie,  S.  P.,  112,  * 

Unneth,  S.  Pr.,  19,  i 

138,  «;  178,  6 

Thon,    Dost    thou   thou 

Tragedies,    Addison     on, 

Unnetnes,   B.,   70,  9;    un- 

W. 

Weld,  R.,  59,  >3 

me?  PL,  162;  44,1 

S.  Pr.,  291,  i 

neth,     104,  3  ;      uneath, 

Welketh,  L.  W.,  58,  * 

Thraf  cakes,  S.  P.,  79,  25 

Train  (draw  deceitfully', 

209,1 

Wasstm,  B.,  16,  i 

Welked,  S.  P.,  171,  u 

Thraso,  S.  P.,  191,  5 

PL,  235,  2 

Unsele,  S.  P.,  33,  ^ 

Waesuck,  S.  P.,  392,  7 

Well    (a-*  an    intensive), 

Thrawart,  S.  P.,  362,  9 

Tramasseue,  L.  W.,  36,  9 

Untall,  B.,  Ill,  5 

Waff.S.  P.,  363,  16 

B.,49,  3;  110,  » 

Thrawin  vult,  S.  P.,  79,  6 

Trarnort,  S.  P.,  115,  *« 

Unto  (until),  B.,  66,7 

Wage     (be    surety),    B., 

,  PL,  6,  3 

Thrawn-?rabet,  S.  P.,363,4 

Transubstautiation,      B  , 

Unton,    Sir    Henry,   PI., 

86,2;  (endure),  107,  8 

Werner,  PI  ,8,10 

Threap,  PJ.,  5,  18 

21,1;  22,  3,5,  6;   23,  »,  * 

54,  3 

Waile  (wand),  S.  P.,  125,15 

Welshman     and     Stolen 

Threepin,  S.  Pr.,  400," 

Translations,  Early,  S  P., 

Uponland,  S.  P.,  77,  l* 

Waindis     (fears),     S.  P., 

Cock,  S.  Pr.,17,1 

Throw   (space   of   time), 

324,  !-  5  ;  325,  i 

Upriste,  S.  P.,  52,  « 

117,  « 

Welt,  S.  P.,  98,  5  ;  welter, 

S.  P.,  43,  3  ;  101,  a 

Trast,  B.,  66,  12 

Uptrist,  B.,  93,6 

Wait     (expect),      S.    P., 

208,15 

Thro  we  (space  of  time), 

Trave,  S.  P  ,  405,  4 

Ure,  PL,  4,  « 

117,  *s 

Wend  (thought),  B.,  67,  " 

L.  W.,  55,  11 

Traverse(mo  vable  screen), 

,  S.  P.  ,116,  7 

Wait    (know),   S.  P.     See 

Weude  (weened),   S.    P., 

Thring,     S.    P.,     119,  ^  ; 

S.Pr.,122,2 

—  ,  B.,16,1 

Wot 

42,  i3  ;  76,  u 

thrang,  123,  2S 

Travesties,  B.,326,2 

Urinator  (diver),   S.  Pr., 

Waith,  S.  P.,  77,  i" 

Wendes  (go),  S.  P.,  36," 

Thrunland,  S.  P.,68,9 

Trayne,  S.  P.,  124,23 

164,1 

Waken  (kept  watch),  S.P., 

Weniaud,  Walk     in    the 

Thuid,  S.  P  ,  123,  » 

Tray     (surly     unwilling- 

Ursin's Catechism,  S.  P., 

34,i 

PL,  9,  * 

Thurt,  E.,62,18;  thar,  67,1 

ness),  S.  P.,  92,  i 

315,i 

Wale,  S.  P.,  364,  3  ;  407,  18  ; 

Weorth,  B.,16,i 

Thtiruh,  B.,  16,  > 

Tresilian,    Robert,   S.  P., 

Usa,  L.  W.,  179,i 

walit,  US," 

Werd  (fate),  .S.  P.,  176,  3 

Thwang,  PL,6,  u 

177,i 

Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 

Walpole,      Sir      Robert, 

Were  (wa  ),  S.  P.,  31,  5  ; 

Thynne,       Ttiomas,       of 

Triacle,  S.  P  ,  21,  u 

14.,  55,  2 

caricatured     in    "  The 

weir,  124,  3° 

Longleat,  L.  W.,266,1 

,  B.,  81,  6 

Beggar's  Opera,"  S.  Pr., 

Were   (uncertainty),    B., 

Tickle,    (unsure),    S.   P., 

Trialities,  S.  P.,  136,  2 

258,1 

60,  22  ;  (strife  and  con- 

206, 3  ;  tickleness,  50,  3 

Triana,  B.,  171,  l 

Wald      (power),      S.    P., 

fusion  ),  66,  3 

Tide  (time),  E.,  68,  i4 

Trice,  S.  P.,  62,  4 

124,  i« 

Werch,  S.  P.,  26,  • 

,  S.  P.,  176,  i3 

Trickl'd,  PI.,  365,  [ 

Waller,   Edmund,   S.   P., 

Were  confusion,  L.   W., 

Tids,  S.  P.,  393,  « 

Trie,  S.  P.,  19,  8 

V. 

305,1 

52,3 

Tift,  S.  P.,363,23 

Triennial       Parliaments, 

Waller's    Ghost,    L.  W., 

Werreieth,  PL,  59,7 

Tigers  in  the  New  World, 

S.  Pr.,134,2 

-V-,  in  liever,  &c  ,  S.  P., 

206,  3 

Werryn,     S.     P.,    132,*; 

Aphra    Behn's,   S.   Pr., 

Trist,  S.  P.,  126,  " 

29,  l°  ;  34,  8  ;  39,  14  ;  43,  i  ; 

Wally,  S.  P.,  364,  5 

weryup,132,  '3 

187,  i 

Trivium,  S.  P.,  12,2;  13,1  : 

80,  2;  81,  s;  84,5;  85,  6  ; 

drag,  S.  P.,  115,  29 

Werne,  S.  P.,  64,  4,  » 

Til  and   till   (to),    S.  P., 

164,1 

86,  5;      88,  3;      249,  4; 

Horace,   his  places, 

Wertheode,  B.,  16,  * 

32,  2,  l°  ;      51,  8  ;      74,  6  ; 

Trode,  S.  P.,206,3 

253,  4 

S.  Pr.  313,  i 

Wery,  S.  P.,  75,  » 

76,  3  ;  79,  *,  5  ;  122,  17 

Troeznow,  John   de,  B., 

•V-,  omitted    in   pronun- 

Walsmgham.Our Lady  of, 

Wesche,  S.P.,79,*0 

Tilting  at  the  ring,  S.  P., 

125,2 

ciation,  B.,  58,  3 

B.,  78,  «                               1   West,    Gilbert,     S.    Pr.. 

227,  i 

Trophee,          Boccaccio's 

Vade,  S.  P.,  242,  3 

Waltham's     calf,     S.  P., 

287,* 

Till  (propup),B.,60,21 

Troilus  and  Cressida  so 

Vaga,  S.  P.,  360,  l 

139,  2 

West  Indies,  S.  Pr.,  176,  1 

(to),  B.,  68,  12;  299,1 

called,  L.  W.,  69,  9 

Vaistie  wauis,  &'.  P.,  114,  6 

Warn,  B.,  78,  5 

Westminster           Abbey 

Til,  to,  L.  W.,  56,  3 

Trophy,  S.  Pr.,  133,  6 

Vail,  S.  P.,  172,  6 

Wame,  S.  P.,  115,S7  ;  392,  2 

Towers,  B.,  279,  ! 

Tillotson's           Sermons, 

Trotevale,  B.,  58,  2 

Vaik,  S.  P.,  148,  3 

Waudreth        (difficulty), 

Wet  (know),  S.  Pr.,  9  » 

S.  Pr.,  238,  » 

Trowen,  B.,  58,  9  ;  trowed, 

Vailed,  PL,  167,  2 

S.  P.,  117,  « 

Wex,  B.,  62,  17  ;  70,  3 

Timteus.Plato's.S.Pr.,?!,1 

72,  s 

Vaillis,  S.  P.,  81,  6 

Wane     (dwelling),    S.  P. 

Weymouth,  Dr.  R.  F.,B., 

Tippet,  S.  P.,  66,  l 

Troy,  PL,  106,  l 

Valdes,  PJ.,117,2 

See  Wonn. 

54,i 

Tired  on  (pulled  at),  PI., 

Troynovant,  S.  P.,  247,  > 

Valerius  Maximus,  S.  P., 

Wanhope,  B.,  82,  ]? 

Whally  eyes,  B.,  200,5 

189,1 

Trumpour,  S.  P.,  114,  » 

189,  i,  2  ;  191,  * 

Waniand,    S.  P.,    33,  »°; 

Whang'd,  S.  P.,  393,  3* 

Tirocinium,        Cowper's, 

Trus,  S.  P.,  37,  l 

Varlets,  S.  P.,  114,  4 

35,  4 

What  if    a  daj,   L.    W., 

S.  Pr,  330,  i 

Try  (fare),  S.  P.,  228,5 

Vapours,  The,  S.  P.,  297,  l 

Wanrufe,  S.  P.,  75,  » 

209,2 

Timoneer,  L.  W.,  250,  i 

Tryphon,  E.,272,7 

Vatter  (fatter),  PI  ,  71,  6 

Want  (be  without),  S.Pr., 

Whately  and  J.  H.  New- 

Titan, S.  P.,  206,  14 

Tuly,  B.,  162,  2 

Vavasour,  L.  W.,  40,  » 

140,  3 

man,  B.,  417,  ! 

Tite,  S.  P.,  27,  6 

Tulye,  S.  P.,  68,  » 

Venerye,  L.  W.,  38,  2 

(do    without),    R., 

Wher,B.,76,3 

Titles  ou  Ancient  Books, 

Tutivillus,  S.  P.,  135,  i 

Venetian    initial,    S.    P., 

273,5 

Whereas      (where),     B., 

S.  PC.,  1,  i 

Tumeraris,  PI.,  118,7 

179,  2 

Wanton,  S.  P.,  297,  3 

198,3 

Titus  aud  Gisippus,  S.  P., 

Tunbridge  Wells  in  1748, 

Venies    at    wasters,  PL, 

War  (guard),  S.  Pr.,  9,  s 

,  PL,  116,  » 

161,  3 

L.  W.,  321,  i 

225,  i  ;  vennie,  246,  l 

War    (worse),     PL,     7,1; 

Whethen,  B.,  70,  7 

,  L.  W.,  281,  ' 

Twinned,  L.  W.,  80,  » 

Verament,    S.   P.,    26,  5  ; 

waur,  8,  s 

Whiffler,  S.  P.,  304,  * 

Titivile,  PI.,  22,  * 

Twyn,  B.,  68,  8 

veray,  42,3  ;  58,i2  ;  124," 

Ware  (cost),  S.  P.,  24,  2 

,  S.  P.,  106,  * 

Tityrus,    tillage,     .Enee, 

Twynne,  S.  P.,58,i;62,i6; 

Veray,   B.,  65,  2;    verrey, 

Ware  (lay  out  in  bargain- 

Whigs, S.  P.,  341,1 

PI.,  180,  4 

69,n 

129,1° 

ing),  B.,  62,  8 

While  (a  space  of  time), 

To  (at),  S.  P.,  87,  5  ;  117,32 

Tynde       (branches       of 

Verbs    in    First-English, 

Warisoun,  S.  P.,  122,  6 

S.  P.,  176,  is  ;  at  times, 

To-  (intensive),  S.  P..  95,7; 

horns),  S.  P.,  91,  3 

B.,  16,  i 

Warlock,  S.  P.,  115,  6 

117,  M  ;        till,      12J,  »  ; 

172,  4 

Tyne  (lose),  S.  P.,  35,  1*; 

Vernicle,  B.,  89,  4 

Warn,  S.  P.,  29,  > 

while  ere,  17J,  '" 

To  (till),  B.,  68,  is 

126,34  ;  tine,  99,8  ;  126,8  ; 

,  L.  W.,  45,  '4 

Warner,  William,    S.  P., 

Whip  and  Sword  against 

,  PI.,  5,1;  7,1l;8,7;9,14 

146,6;  tint,  66,7;  127,  «; 

Versailles,    The    Revolu- 

262,1 

Heresy,  S.  Pr.,  37,  2 

Tobacco,  Spenser's  men- 

363, 5;  393,  2i 

tionists  at,  S.  Pr.,  352,  2 

Wurraid,  B.,  202,  i 

Whipped   away,    S.     P., 

tion  of,  in  F.  Q.,  L.  W.. 

Tyne,  B.,208,2 

Vertue,     Geo»ge,    S.   P., 

Warroke,  B.,  85,  6 

25,17 

109,1 

Typhon,  B.,  273,1 

188,i 

Wary,  PL,  4,  3 

Whispers,     Stage,      PL, 

—  ,  PI.,  199,  2 

-  —  ,  S.  Pr.,  145,  4 

Vetus   Comcedia,  S.  Pr., 

(form  of  curse),  S.P., 

340,* 

Tods,  S.  P.,  362,  12 

Tyrannic  Love,  Dryden's, 

135,6 

58,  9 

Whist  (silent),  S.  Pr.,54,1 

Toft,  B.,  80,  5 

S.  P.,  334,  9 

Veysey,  Bishop,  B.,  157,  a 

Waseled,  B.,  110,  4 

Whitefield's     Preaching, 

Toils,  S.  P.,  15,  4 

Tyte,  B.,  68,  9 

Via  Sacra,  PL,  184,5  .  igy.2 

Wastel  bread,  L.  W.,  37,11 

B.,  361,  i 

Tollere,  B.,  62,  i* 

,  P!.,  U," 

Viage,  L.  W.,  36,  15 

Wasters,  PL,  255,  i 

Whittle,  S.  P.,  143,  » 
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Wicked  to  wiu,  S.  P.,  36,  « 

Wist,  PI.,  46,  • 

120,  28  ;      woned,     42,  «  ; 

Wrie,  R.,  59,  9 

Ying  (young),  R.,  128,  « 

Wicker  (a   twig),  S.  P., 

Wit  (know).  PI.,  9,  " 

wouned,  126,  1° 

Wright,  Mr.  Thomas,  R., 

Yird,  S.  P.,  393,  1° 

110,5 

Witches,  PI.,  212,  i,» 

Wonyng,  L.  W.,  41,  5 

28,  i;  36,  i;  44,1;  57>  i, 

Yirn  (curdle),  S.  P.,  266,  "« 

Wiclif's  English  Works, 

Wite  (blame),  S.  P.,  52,  »»  ; 

Wood  (mad),  S.  P.,  68,*; 

Writhis,  PL,  5,  7 

Ypent,  S.  P.,  209,  i 

R.,    71,  *;    his    Bible, 

124,  '«;     146,  i;    witen, 

118,  37  ;     119,  »*  ;     125,  «; 

Wro,  K.,111,6 

Ypight,  R.,  208,  3 

76.  « 
"  Widdrington  in  doleful 

205,  >• 
,   E.,   111,1°;   wyting, 

143,  i2  ;    363,  i»  ;     wode, 
97,* 

Wyatt,  Sir  Henry,  S.  Pr., 
23,3 

Ypocras,        Hippocrates, 
L.  W.,  41,  n 

dumps,"  L.  W.,  210,  i 

112,*;  wijting,  123,  s 

,  PI.,  8,  is 

-  -  ,  Sir  Thomas,  P!.,  37,s 

Yo  (yea>,  R.,  63,  9 

Wi^lit  la  creature),  S.  P., 

(know),    R.,     72  »; 

,     JR.,     62,**;    lll.il; 

Wycherley,           William, 

Yode,  S.  P.,  53,i;    QQ^. 

57,";     120.  »6;     m,7; 

90.  7  ;   wist,  66,  »  ;   wot, 

201,s 

S.  Pr.,  173,1 

118,  35  ;  yede,  73,  i  ;  90,  i  ; 

wichtis,  112,  u 

82,  ';  wait,  165,5;  witen, 

—  ,  L.  W.,  38,  s  ;  44,  1° 

Wyomaii,  PL,  6,9 

10^,1  ;yeid,  125,7  ;207,>2; 

—  (weight),  S.  P.,  59,i« 

82,  « 

Word  walked  full  wide, 

Wykes,  John,  S.  Pr,  9,8 

yude,  78,  '9  ;  yeid,  78,27  ; 

(vigorous),    S.    P., 

,    "  to  wite,"    to   be 

S.  P.,  35,6 

Wyrd,  R.,  107,  2 

79,  12;     80,  2S;     yeding. 

24,1;  Si),";   92.11;  99,s  ; 

blamed,    L.    W.,  90,'; 

Words  ridiculed  by  Ben 

Wys  me,  S.  P.,  67,  6 

173,7 

wicht.31,';  34,»;  36,«; 

62.  i 

Joiisou,    PI.,     194,  i,  8  ; 

Wytfliet,  Cornelius.S.Pr., 

Yode,  PL,  6,1  ;  10,*;  yede, 

wightly,  147,  16 

With  (by),  R.,  129,u,  » 

195,  ',  * 

116,3 

8,  '2 

,'«.,  94,  « 

Withe,  R.,  326,  * 

Wordsworth    on   Charles 

Yolden,  S.  P.,  32,  »* 

,  L.  W.,  358,  •> 

Withouten,  R.,  68,  " 

Lamb,  S.  Pr.,  404,  » 

Yont,  S.  P.,  362,  ** 

Wilk,  S.  P.,  125  • 
Will  of  (at  loss  for),  S.  P., 

Withsit,  fi.,  94,  i* 
Witsafe,  S.  P.,249,* 

,  a  Portrait  of,  S.  P., 
417,  6 

Y. 

Yore,  "  full  yore,"  L.  W., 
80,1 

80,i 

Witting,  S.  P.,  43,  » 

Worth  (wo  worth  thee), 

T-  (prefix),  S.  P.,  18,3 

Yorn,    R.,  59,  ll  ;    yerne, 

Wilsum,  S.  P.,78,8 

Wo    and   Wough,  S.  P., 

S.  P.,  95,  2 

•y  (final,  in  poetry),  S.  P., 

120,  8 

Wimple,  S.  P.,  97,  l 

103,  i* 

—   (becomes),  R.,  96,  1 

60,  8 

You  and  thou,  PL,  44,  i  ; 

Win  (go  in  battle),  S.  P., 

Wodwale,  S.  P.,  22," 

wortben,  110,  6 

Yaernis,  S.  P.,  ISO,5 

16,  2 

96,  l  ;    winning   (toil  to 

Wogh  (error),  S.  P.,  21,  » 

,  woe  worth,  PL,  85,  * 

Ya.t     (that);      ye     (the), 

Youngest  -  teemed,      R., 

procure),    113,  1°;    win 

Wolsey,  S.  P.,  135,  » 

Worthy,  L.  W.,  35,  i* 

S.  Pr.,  48,2 

273,2 

out  (escape),  121,  e 

Wolwarde,  S.  P.,  101,  i 

Worsley's       "  Odyssey," 

Yconned,  S.  P.,  279,  l 

Ythand     (busy),      S.  P., 

Wiucheand,  S.  P.,  68,  * 

Won  (custom),  S.  P.,  27.U; 

PL,  311,  i 

Ye  and  you,  S.  P.,  31,  9; 

117,  « 

Winkis,  PL,  5,  « 

173,2;    wone    (plenty), 

Wot,    S.     P.,    41,  8,  12,  is 

57,7 

Y-toted,  R.,  109,  3 

Winklot,  S.  P.,  67,7  :  69,u 

62,7  ;  (crowd),  104,  2 

59,6;      103,1°;      woost 

,  S.  Pr.,  9,  * 

Ywis,      PL,     25,i.       gee 

Winter,    (years),    S.    P., 

(wont),     R.,     67,  2; 

63,1°;  wit,  122,  1s;  124,25 

Yea  and  yes,  old  distinc- 

"iwis." 

59.  5  ;  85,  2 

wone  (stay),  66,  8  ;  wone 

wite,  92,  i*  ;   wait,  65,  * 

tion  made  in  the  use  of, 

Ywit,  R.,  84,  « 

Winter's  Tale,  Measure  of 

(custom),  85,  7;    wonne, 

120,5;        146,23;      wat 

S.  Pr.,35,  3;  37,i;  37,  * 

a  Song  in  the,  R.,  49,  1 

74,  8;    woned     (dwelt), 

75,  1°  ;       wate,     148,  1° 

Yeddynges,  L.  W.,  39,  2 

Wirrikow,  S.  P.,  393,  « 

63,  1°  ;      woiieth,     80,  8  ; 

wete,  95,  ' 

Yede,  L.  W.,  SO,  i» 

Z. 

Wis  (wish),  S.  P.,  121,  » 

90,  7  ;  wynnit,  128,  9 

Wotton,    Henry,    S.  Pr., 

,  B.,61,2;62,5;yode, 

Wishing  Wells,  R.,  78,  » 

,E.,105,2;  wonis.10,9 

41,  i  ;  Edward,  70,  l 

70,2 

Zabarella,     Jacopo,     R., 

Wiskit,  S.  P.,  117,  39 

Wonde  (fear),  S.  P.,33,5 

Woun  (to  lament  aloud), 

Yeldehalle,  L.  W.,  40,  " 

263,  ! 

Wisse,  E.,  94,3;    wissen, 

Wondit,  R.,  128,  2* 

S.  P.,  117,  « 

Yelpe,  boast,  L.  W.,  60,3 

Zaleucus,  Story  of,  S.  P., 

90,1°;   109,* 

Wonn,    S.     P.,    117,  3,16: 

Wourde  (became),   S.  P., 

Yemit,  S.  P.,  124,3*  .  137,3 

193,3 

,  make  known,  L.  W., 

wyne,117,  8  ;  wane,  78,19  ; 

123,  *  ;  125,  "  ;  127,  21 

Yerde,  R.,  106,  s 

Zapoletes,  L.  TT.,276,  i 

52,  2 

79,  17  ;      wanis,     114,  8  ; 

Wow  (woo),  S.  P.,  266,  3° 

,  rod,  L.  W.,  37,  ** 

Zendavesta,  the   Serpent 

Wist    and  wiste,    S.   P., 

125,  4  ;  wonnying,  89,  u  ; 

(wool),  S.  P.,  128,  6 

Yeven,  give,  L.  W.,  43,  2  ; 

in  the,  L.  W.,  183,3 

35,  i  ;    52,  *  is  :    wust, 

131,  1°  ;    woning,  36,  *,  5  ; 

,  B..59,8 

yove,  53,  13  ;  72,  2 

Ziska,  R.,  125,  2 

148.  >9  ;  wete,  89,  » 

wonith,  19,  5;      wonist, 

Wrey,  R.,  58,  * 

Yfere,  S.  P.,  49,  2  ;  176,  i5  ; 

Zodiac,  Ancient  division 

Wistiy,  S.  P.,  100,  > 

96,3;     wynnit,      77,  u; 

Wrie  (clothe),  S.  P.,  47,  i 

207,  i9 

of  the,  S.  P.,  163,  « 

LAND'S  END. 
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enry  VI.  (Part  I By  William  Shakespeare. 

om  the  Decameron     ••  By  Giovanni  Boccaccio, 

alk  and  other  Poems  . .  By  William  Cowpcr. 

on  Sweden  and  Norway  By  Mary  \V  ollstoiiecraft. 

TTT     in,...      II  KW  IVttliam  %hfl1 


enry  VJ.  (P; 
es  of  the  Dead 


II. 


enry  VI.  (Pan 111. 
ions  of  England., 
ice  of  Poesie 
j  and  Friendship 

iehard  III 

,ida,  and  other  Poems, 
the  Unlucky 

lto  Sir  Wm.  Windham     By  Lord  BoTingl 
sk,  and  other  Poems  -  •     By  William  Cowp 
ndronicus   .. 
.tious  in  Travel  .. 
story  of  John  Bull 
e  for  Measure 


By  William  Shak. 
By  Lord  Lytteltmi. 
liy  Samuel  Johnson. 
By  William  Shakespeare. 
liy  Frauds-  T.  I'altf.ave. 
By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

,  Tnlli-  -  Ci.  ero. 
By  William  Shak. 
By  Edmund  Spemer. 
By  Maria  Edjfeworth. 
By  William 


By  William  Shak. 

By  Sir  Humphry  : 

by  John  Arbuthnut.  M.D. 

By  William  Shak. 


By  William  SI- 
By  John  I.ocke. 
By  William  Sh  ll 


Fach. 


u-.——-^--.-.     .  Government,  &c. 

•u8    All's  Well  that  Ends  Well     ..     _ 

•>oo   The  Tragical  History  of  Romeus 

and  Juiiet,  &c By  Arthur  Brooke. 

Cassell's  Standard  Drawing  Copies,     o  Books. 

(Set  also  ad.  atuf  4d.~) 

Cobden  Club  Pamphlets.    \List  on  off  licatim.\ 
Irish  Parliament,  A  Miniature  History  of . 

Casaeli'^Standard   Drawing   Copies.     2  Book 

Cassell's'  iaeadable  Readers,    illustrated  and  stror.L. 

Two  Infant  Readers  at  .-J-Ul.  and  sil.,  and  Six   Books  for  the  Stand- 
ards, at  6d.  to  is.  nl.    l.ist  an  application 

The  Modern  School  Readers.  Four  Infant  Readers  at  3d. 
to  5d.,  and  Five  Books  for  the  Standards  ut  ?d.  to  is.  3d.  A  List  on 

The  Modern  Reading  Sheets.  In  Three  Series,  each  con- 
taining Twelve  Sheets  2s  each.  ( SV^  iilso  55.) 

Readers  for  Infant*  Schools,  Coloured.    3  !»«.•. 
containing  48  paees.includii  :  -urs.    Each. 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  sol-art:,.  Or  36  in  Box.  us.  The  Seven 
Plays  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  in  paper  box,  .^.  od. ;  or  cloth,  in 
cloth  box,  ss. ;  or  French  morocco,  in  box,  ics.  6d. 

Sheridan  and  Goldsmith's  Plays.    Separate.    E 


Cassell  $   Company,  Limited,  Lttdgate  Hill,  London  ;  Paris  and  Melbourne.  15  G-5.«o 


6d. 


9d. 
lOd. 


I/- 


Cassell  fy  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Modern  Geographical  Readers. 


xluctory    LessoL. 

II 6d. 

Introductory    Lessons.       For 

Standard  II ad. 

England  and  Wales.  For  Stan- 
dard I II..  I0d. 
"Slojd."     By  Hmilv  I.  rd. 
Shakespeare's  Plays  for  School  Use.    Cloth.    Each. 

Richard  III.  Henrv  V.  Hamlet.  Julius  Caesar.  Coriolanus. 
Euclid,  Cassell's  First  Four  Books  of.  Paper,  6d.  (Cloth,  gd.) 
Drawing  Books  for  Young  Artists,  6d  each  :— 

How   to    Draw    Landscapes, 


d,  Ireland, British  North 
America,  Australasia.  For 
standard  IV.  .  .  .  is.od. 

Europe.     For  Standard  V.     is.  od. 

The  World.    For  Standards 
VI.  and  VII.      .        .        .  is.  8d. 


How    to     Draw    ilem 

Forms,  Models,  &c. 
How   to    Draw    Floral    and 

Ornamental  Fc 


Trees,  Ships,  &c. 
How  to  Draw  Animals,  Birds, 
and  Does. 


Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.    By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc. 
In  7  Book-,.     Studs.  1.  to  IV.,  paper  covers,  ad.  each  ;  cloth,  sd.  each. 
lor  Stands.  V.  to   VII.,  paper  covers,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  4d.  each  ; 
Answers,  6d. 

A  School  Bank  Manual.    By  Agues  Lambert.  {.see  sd.) 

Cassell's  National  Library.    VcJs.,  in  cloth.  (For  List  o/ l-'ols., 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reunion  among  Christians.     By  the  Kev.  Reginald  Smith. 
How  to  Solve  the  Irish  Land  Question.  By  H.  o.  Arnold- 
How  Women  may  Earn  a  Living.    By  Mercy  <.. 
"  I  Must."     By  Suphu  M.  Nugent.     (StTSfe  is.) 
Cobden  Club  Pamphlets.   (List  on  application.)     [W.  F.  Bailey. 
Local  and  Centralised  Government  in  Ireland.     By 
Imperial  Federation.    Report  of  the  Conference. 
Appreciation  of  Gold.     By  William  Fowler,  LL.B. 

CASSELL'S    PICTURE    STORY    BOOKS. 
Each  containing  Sixty  Pages  of  Pictures,  Sto: 


Little  Talks. 
Bright  Stars. 
Nursery  Joys. 
Tiny  Tales. 
Little  Chimes. 


Daisy's  Story  Book. 
Dot's  Story  Book. 
A  Nest  of  Stories. 
Good-Night  Stories. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterer! 


Auntie's  Stories 
Birdie's  Story 
Book. 

Dewdr  op  Stories. 


SIXPENNV    STORV    BOOKS. 

The  Smuggler's  Cave.  —  Little  Lizzie.  —  Little  Bird.  —  Luke 
-Barmeott.—  Little  Pickles.—  The  Elohester  College  Boys.— 
-The  Delft  Jug.—  My  First  Cruise.—  The  Little  Peace- 
maker. -The  Boat  Club. 


Ar?*n,m?tical   Test   Cards,   The  Modern   School.    By 

U  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.    For  all  the  Standards.    Seven  Sets  of  40  Cards. 
Each  set.    (Ste  also  is.) 


Cassell's  Historical  Readers. 

Stories  for  Children  from  English  History.    Standard  3,  lod. 
The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History.    Standard  4,  is. 
The  History  of  England  for  Elementary  Schools.    Standards 
5,  °,  7.  as-     tS*  also  is.  and  25.     For  UPPER  S  TANDARlxs.) 

Part  I.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  Elizabeth,    is. 

Part  II.  From  Elizabeth  to  Modern  Times     is 


THE    WORLD'S    WORKERS. 

New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular  Authors.    With  Portraits.    Each. 


Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes 
Weston,  &  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Mary  Carpenter  and  Mrs. 
Somerville. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  &  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse.  By  Dr.  Denslow 
and  J.  Marsh  Parker. 

Charles  Dickens.        [Moore. 

Sir   Titus    Salt    and    George 

Florence  Nightingale,  Ca- 
therine Marsh,  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs. 
Rauyard  ("L.N.R."). 


(Sec  also  y,.) 


General  Gordon. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew, 

Elihu      Burritt,        Joseph 

Livesey. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Sir     Henry     Haveloek     and 

Colin       Campbell        Lord 

Clyde. 

David  Livingstone. 
George  Muller  and   Andrew 
Richard  Cobden.  [Reed 

Handel. 

Turner  the  Artist.  [son. 

George  and  Robert  Stephen- 


Benjamin  Franklin. 
HELPS    TO    BELIEF. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teigninonth  Shore,  M.A 
Creation.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Teigiimouth  Shore,  M.A. 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Lord   Bishop  of  Derrv 
Miracles.    By  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland,  M.A. 
The  Atonement.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  N.Smyth,  D.D. 
SHILLING   STORY  BOOKS.    All  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt.   Each' 


Buaty  and  the  Boys. 
Toe  Heir  ot  Elmdale. 
The  Mystery  at  Shonoliff 

School. 
Claimed  at  Last,  and  Roy's 

Reward- 
Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin's 

Nest. 

John's  Mistake. 
The  History  of  Five   Little 

Pitchers    who    had    very 

Large  Ears. 

"LITTLE    FOLKS" 
Each  containing  Outline  Illustrate 
"Little  Folks"  New  Paint- 
ing Book. 
"  Little  Folks  "  Illuminating 

Book. 


Diamonds  in  the  Sana. 

Surly  Bob. 

The  Giant's  Cradle. 

Shag  and  Doll,  and  other  stories. 

Aunt  Lucia's  Locket 

Among  the  Redskins. 

The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 

Harry  Maxwell. 

Magic  Mirror,  The. 

The  Cost  of  Revenge. 

Clever  Frank. 

A  Banished  Monarch. 

Seventeen  Cats. 
PAINTING    BOOKS. 
is  for  Painting  on  nearly  every  page. 

A  Book  of  Fruits  and  Blos- 
soms for  •'  Little  Folks  "  to 
Paint 

Pictures  to  Paint, 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS   FOR  THE   LITTLE  ONES. 

Containing  interesting  Stories,  with  Full-page  Illustrations.     In  hand- 


some I  .  .     Each. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tales. 
Wandering  Ways. 
Dumb  "Friends. 
Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Some  Farm  Friends. 
Those  Golden  Sands. 


also  is.  6d. ) 

Our  Sunday  Stories. 

Our  Holiday  Hours. 

Indoors  and  Out. 

Little   Mothers    and  their 

Children. 

Our  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tame. 
Our  Pretty  Pets. 


CASSELL'S   CHILDREN'S  TREASURIES. 

With  Full-page  Pictures  and  accompanying  Stories,  or  Poetry. 

Cock  Robin,  arid  other  Nursery  Rhymes  — Tne  Queen  of  Hearts 
—Old  Mother  Hubbard.— Our  Picture  Book.—  Tuneful  Lays 
for  Merry  Days.— cheerful  Songs  lor  Young  Folks.— The 
Children's  Joy.— Pretty  Poems  for  Young  People.— Pretty 
Pictures  and  Pleasant  Stories.— Tales  lor  the  Little  Ones.— 
My  Sunday  Book  of  Pictures.— Sunday  Garland  of  Pictures 
and  Stories. — Sunday  Readings  tor  Little  Folks. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Latin  Primer.  The  First.    By  Prof.  Postgate,  M.A. 

Science   Applied  to  Work.     By  1.  A.  Bower.    Illustrated. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life.    By'J.  A.  Bower.     Illustrated. 

Reckoning,    Anglo-American    Art    of.     By   C.   1  rustier- 

Cassell's  "  Modern  School  "  Test  Cards.    Each  set. 
Cassell's  "Combination"  Test  Cards,    six  Sets.    Each. 
Flowers,  Studies  in.     in  Thirteen  Packets,  each  containing  Six 

!        MT..      M.i.;h  Pa.-ket. 

Complete    Tot   Book  for  all    Public   Examinations. 

History,  The  Simple  Outlines  of,   Illustrated. 
Spelling,  Morell's  Complete  Manual  of. 
English  Spelling  and  Reading  Book.     Illustrated. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.  First  Six  Books,  with  the  nth  and  rjth  of  Euclid. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School.    First  Grade 

-Freehand.     (See  also  vs.) 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  Of.    By  Henry  Leslie. 
Shakspere  Reading  Book.  In  3  Books.  Each.  (See  also  35.  6d.) 
German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    Bv  A.  Jiigst. 
New  Code  of  Regulations,  Handbook  of.     (See  also  25.) 
Cassell's  Historical  Course  for  Schools. 

1.  Stories  from  English  History,  is. 

2.  The   Simple  Outline  of  English  History,     is.  3d. 

3.  The  Class  History  ot  England,    as.  6d. 

Carpentry  Workshop   Practice,   Forty  Lessons  in. 
Polytechnic  Technical  Scales.    Set  of  10  in  cloth  case. 
Cassell's  Miniature  Library  of  the  Poets.      (See  is.  6d.) 

CASSELL'S   POPULAR   LIBRARY.    In  cloth.     Each. 
History  ol  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England. — Boswell 
and  Johnson  — Rev.  Rowland  Hill.— Domestic  Folk-lore.— 
Story  of  the  English  Jacobins. — The  Russian  Empire.— Our 
Colonial  Empire.— English  Journalism,  and  the  Men  who 
have  Made  it.— Religious  Revolution  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.—The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life.    (See  also  25. 6d.) 
CASSELL'S  RED  LIBRARY.  Stiff  covers.  Each.  (See  a/so  is.) 
Uncle's  Tom's  Cabin. 
Eugene  Aram. 


Jane  Eyre. 

Wuthering  Heights. 

The  Prairie. 

Dombey  and  Son.    (2  Vols.) 

Night  and  Morning. 

Kenilworth. 

Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Tower  of  London. 

The  Pioneers. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Cakes  and  Ale. 

The  King's  Own. 

People  I  have  Met. 

The  Pathfinder. 

Evelina. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Last  of  the  Barons. 

Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury. 

Ivanhoe. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Selections     from      Thomas 

Hood's  Works. 
Longfellow's  Prose  Works. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Lord  Lytton's  Plays. 
Bret  Harte— Tales,  Poems,  &c. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.    (2  Vols.) 
The  Prince  of  the  House  of 

David. 


[man. 

Jack  Hinton,  the  Guards- 
Rome  and  the  Early  Chris- 
ians. 

Thackeray's  Yellowplush 
Papers. 

Deerslayer.  [Book. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch 

Last  Days  of  Palmyra. 

Tales  of  the  Borders. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Rienzi. 

The  Talisman. 

Tne  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

The  Last  Days  ot  Pompeii. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

American  Humour. 

Macaulay's  Lays  and  Se- 
lected Essays. 

Harry  Lorrequer. 

The  Pickwick  Papers  (2  Vols.) 

Scarlet  Letter. 

Handy  Andy. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

Old  Mortality. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  (Prose  and 
Poetry,  Selections  from.) 

Margaret  Lyndsay. 


Sheridan's  Plays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Royal   Academy    Pictures,    1890.      Containing    carefully 

executed  reproductions  of   Pictures   and    .Sculpture  by  the   leading 

exhibitors  at  this  years  Academy,  ill  Three  Part-,  is.  each.  (Seeakos*.) 
Yule  Tide ;  Cassell's  Christmas  Annual. 
Two  Women  or  One  t     By  Henry  Harl.md. 
Skin,  The  Health  of  the.     P.y  !•-.  B.  Sluildham,  M.D. 
Pepper's  Ghost,  The  True  Story  of.    By  Prof.  Pepper. 
"What  Do  We  Pay  With?"  or  Gold,  Credit,  and  Prices.    By 

Sir  Thomas  Farrar,  Bart.     Also  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Sugar  Convention.    By  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.        [Martineau. 
Free  Trade  in  Sugar.   A  Reply  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  I 
Pre-Raphaelites,     The     Italian,    in    the     National 

Gallery.     By  Cusim.  Monkhouse.    Illustrated. 
Souvenir  of  Macbeth  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theat 


Local  Government  in  England  and  Germany. 

,  G.C.B..  &c. 


By  the 


Creatures  Wild. 
THE    LIBRARY    OF    WONDERS. 

llluitrated  Gift  Books  for  Hoy-,.  Uh.     (See  also  is.  6d.) 

Wonderful  Adventures.  —  Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct.—  , 
Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents.— Wondera  of  Bodily  Strength  I 
and  Skill.— Wonderful  Escapes. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Me 

How  to  Avoid  Law.     By  A.  J.  Williams.     Cheaf  Editi, 
Town  Holdings.    Vols.  1.  and  II.    Eadi. 
HOW  to  Select  Spectacles.     By  Dr.  C.  Bell  Taylor. 
British   Museum,   The   Bible   Student  in  the.     By  the 

RL-V.  J.  G.  Kiti-h-n,  M.A. 

The  Post  Office  of  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Practical  Kennel  Guide.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.  (See also  as.6d.) 

Cookery,  Cassell's  Shilling. 

Choice  Dishes  at  Small  Cost.    By  A.  G.  Payne. 

Poor  Relief  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Cremation  and  Urn  Burial.    By  W.  Robinson.    Illustrated 

Female  Employment  in  Government  Offices, Guide  to. 

Colonies  and  India,  Our.     H"«   «<    Got  Them,  and  Why  we 

Ki-i-p  Them.     By  Prof.  Cyril  Ran^.mr,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Crown  Colonies.    ("  Cobden  Hub"  Pamphlet.) 
Distribution  Reform.    By  Thomas  IlUngwortb. 
Etiquette  of  Good  Society.    iCl  >th. 
Co-operators,  Working  Men  :  What  they  have  Done, 

and  What  they  are  Doing.  [(Saattta.6a.) 

Photography  for  Amateurs.    By  T.  C.  Ik-]. worth.   Illustrated. 
"My  Diary."    With  Coloured  Plates  and  j66  Woodcuts. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.    Illustrated.    Boards.     \Sftaimi 
ILLUSTRATED   OFFICIAL  RAILWAY    GUIDES. 

In  I 
South  Eastern  —London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast.— London 

a«d  South  Western.— Great  Northern.— Midland.— London 

<tiid    North   Western.— Great    Western    (.%'««'   and    Rn-ised 

Edition). 


Cassell  d;  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  ;  Paris  and  Melbourne. 


Cassell  fy  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


My  Work  for  God. 

My  Object  in  Life 

My  Aspirations. 

My  Emotional  Life. 

My  Body. 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Life. 


RELIGIOUS. 

"HEART  CHORDS."    Bound  in  cloth,  red  edges.    Each. 
My  Hereafter. 
My  WalK  with  God. 
My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life. 
My  Sources  of  Strength. 
My  Father. 
My  Bible. 
My  Soul. 

Hid  Treasure.    By  Richard  Harris  Hill. 
Holy    Trinity,     Minories  i     Its   Past   and    Present    History, 

129^—1883.     liy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns. 

"  I  Must."     By  Sophia  M.  Nugent.     Clcth,  gilt  edges.     (See  also  fid.) 
Sent  Back  by  the  Angels,  and  otber  Ballads.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  Langbridge,  M.A. 
Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns.       Compiled  by 

the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore.  M.A. 
Shall  we  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle, 

M.A.,  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
Voice  of  Time,  The.    liy  John  Stroud. 


School  Registers,    Cassell's.     i.  Attendance  Register,  is.  4d. 

2.  Admission  Register,  IDS.     3.  Summary  Register,  105. 


Engineering  Workshop  Practice,  Forty  Lessons  in. 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  Science  Schools  and 
Classes. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.  Words  of  Counsel  and  Com- 
fort for  the  Aged.  By  John  Ellerton,  M.A. 

German  of  To-day.    By  Dr.  llcinemann. 

Citizen  Reader.     By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird.   Cr.  8vo. 

Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  Cloth. 
i.sVr«/jo3s.  6d.) 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Rules. 

Little  Folks'  History  of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox. 
With  30  Illustrations.  Cloth. 

French,  Key  to  Cassell's  Lessons  in.    Cloth. 

Khiva,  Burnaby's  Ride  to.    Cloth.  / 

Photography  for  Amateurs.    Cloth.    (.?««/«  is.) 

Experimental  Geometry.  First  Elements  of.  By  Paul 
Bert.  Illustrated. 

Principles  of  Perspective  as  Applied  to  Model 
Drawing  and  Sketching  from  Nature,  The.  By 
George  Trobridge.  (Clolli,  2S.  6d.) 

The  Making  of  the  Home.    By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett. 

Energy  and  Motion  :  A  Text  Book  of  Elementary 
Mechanics.  By  W.  Paice,  M.A. 

Etiquette  of  Good  Society.    Cloth.    (In  stiff  covers,  is.) 

Handbook  of  Nursing.    (See  also  vs.) 

Story  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours.  Containing  nearly  100  full 
page  pictures. 

Illustrated  Books  for  the   Little  Ones,    Containing  inter- 
esting Stories.     All  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt.     (See  also  is.) 
ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 
The  Text  by  favourite  Authors,  and  Illustrated  throughout. 
Playful  Hours.  Pleasure  for  All. 

Joyful  Days.  |  Good  Times. 

GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  VOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  Popular  Authors.     With  Illustrations  in  each.    Cloth  gilt.     Each. 
The   Boy  Hunters   of  Ken-        Ruth's  Life  Work;   or,  "No 


tucky.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
Bed  .feather  :  a  Tale  of  the 
American     Frontier.        By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.       [Symington. 


Seeking  a  City.     By    Maggie 
Rhoda's     Reward ;     or    "  If 
Wishes  were  Horses." 


Prank's  Life-Battle;  or,  The 

Three  Friends. 
Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 
Fritters ;  or,"  It's  a  LongLane 

that  has  no  Turning." 
Major     Monk's     Motto;    or, 

"  Look  before  you  Leap." 
Ursula's    Stumbling    Block ; 

or,  "  Pride  comes  before  a 

Fall." 


Pains,  no  Gains." 
Rags  and  Rainbows :  a  Story 

of  Thanksgiving. 
Uncle  William's  Charge ;  or, 

The  Broken  Trust. 
Pretty  Pink's  Purpose  ;  or, 

The    Little     Street     Mer- 
chants. 
Trixy;  or,  "Those  who  Live 

in  Glass  Houses  shouldn't 

Throw  Stones." 
The    Two   Hardcastles;    or, 

"A  Friend  in    Need    is    a 

Friend  Indeed." 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial  ;     or, 

"All    is     not     Gold    that 

Glitters." 


EIGHTEENPENNY      STORY     BOOKS. 

All  Illustrated  throughout,  and  bound  in  cloth_gilt. 


Wee  Willie  Winkle. 
Ups   and  Downs   of  a  Don- 
Key's  Life. 

Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 
Up  the  Ladder. 
Faith's  Father. 
By  Land  and  Sea. 
The  Young  Berringtons. 


Tom  Morris's  Erro: 
Worth  More  than  Gold. 
Jeff  and  Leff.  [Fire. 

Through     Flood  —  Through 
The  Library   of   Wonders.     Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Boys 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     (For  List  offals.,  set  is.) 


Girl  with  the  Golden  Locks. 
The  Chip   Boy;     and  other 

Stories. 

Roses  from  Thorns. 
Haggles,  Baggies,    and    the 

Emperor. 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Dick's     Hero ;     and     other 

Stories. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.     With 

Original    Illustrations.       Cloth. 

(See  also  is.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Reckoning,    Anglo-American    Art    of.      By   C.    Frusher 

Howard.     (See  also  is.) 
Historical   Cartoons,  Cassell's   Coloured.     (Size   45  in. 

X35in. )    Six.    Each.    (See  also  id.  «w</5s.) 
Higher  Class  Iteaders,  Cassell's.    Illustrated.     Each.     (See 

also  2S.  6d.)  [Lilley,  M.A. 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  Army  Candidates.   By  II.  T. 
Practical  Solid   Geometry,   A   Manual  of.    By  William 

Gordon  Ross,  Major  R.E. 

Applied  Mechanics.     By  Sir  R.  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D. 
Linear  Drawing.    By  E.  A.  Davidson. 
Drawing    Copies,    Cassell's    Modern    School.      Second 

( '.rade— Freehand.     (See  also  is.) 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection. 
Building  Construction,  The  Elements  of. 
Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading.    By  Charles  Ryan. 
Handbook  of  New  Code  Regulations.    A>w  ana  Revised 

fMion.     By  John  F.  Moss.     Cloth.     (See  also  is). 
Jones's  Book-keeping.    By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Schools,  as. ; 

for  the  Million,  zs. ;  Ruled  Books,  2S.     (Seealso  35.) 
History  of   England  for  Elementary  Schools.     Illus- 
trated.    (See  also  iod..  is.,  and  as.  6d.) 

Reading  Sheets,  Modern.     ^  Series.     Each.     (Seta/.sa  ss.) 
Drawing  Copies,  Freehand,  Cassell's  Modern  School. 

Second  Grade.    24  Examples  printed  on  Card. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

British  Difficulties  under  Solution.    I'y  I  .  K.  H 

Metropolitan  Year-Book,  The.    Paper.    tSeeaJte 

HowDanto  Climbedthn  Mountain.  Hy  K.I 

The  Republic  of  the  Future.    i;\ 

Nursingr    for   the    Home   and    for    the    Hospital,    A 

Handbook  of.    By  c.  J.  Wood,    i  ><v  «/ 
Health,  The   Influence   of   Clothing   on.     By  F.  Treves. 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  .it.  tin  mtal. 

Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.    liy 

C.  E.  Howard  Vincent   M.I'.    Cheap  and  Ke~.>isr,t  Edt 
Skin  and  Hair,  The  Management  of  the.    n: 

Morris,  F.R.C.S. 

0.  MANVILLE  FENN'S  NOVELS. 

Cheap  Edition.   In  paper  boards,  25.  each  ;  also  cloth  !.o,,rds,  -.<•;.  6d.  each. 
Dutch  the  Diver;  or,  A  Man's          My  Patients.    Demg  the  Notes 

Mistake.  [Paper  only.)  of  a  Navy  Surgeon 

The  Parson  o'  Dumlord.    (In        Poverty  Corner. 

CASSELL'S    RAILWAY 

The  Coombsberrow  Mystery. 

By  James  Colwall. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.   By 

Frank  Barrett. 

A  Queer  Race.    By  W.  Westall. 
Dead  Man's  Rock.    By  O. 
Captain  Trafalgar.  By  \\ .   tall 

and  Laurie. 
The  Phantom  City.     By  W. 

Westall. 
%*  The  above  can  also  be  obtained 

in  clotH.  at  25.  6d.  each. 
Another's   Crime.      By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The  Yoke  of  the  Thorah.  By 

Sidney  Luska. 


LIBRARY.     Crown  8vo.  paper 
Wlio   is  John  Neman  P 


Charles  Henry  Beckett. 
The  Tragedy  of  Brinkwater. 

Hy  Martha  L.  Moodey. 
An   American  Penman.      By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Section  558;    or,   The   Fatal 

Letter.     By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Brown  Stone  Boy.    By 

W.  H.  Bishop. 
A  Tragic  Mystery.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The   Great   Bank    Bobbery. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


John  Orlebar,  Clk.     By  the  Author  of  "  Culmshire  Folk." 

People  I've  Smiled  With.     By  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  Red  Library  of  English  and  American  Authors. 

Cloth.     Each,    (l-or  List  of  l-'olnme<;,  see  is.) 
Illustrated  Official  Railway  Guides.    In  Cloth.   (For  List. 

"  Little  Folks  "  Proverb  Painting  Book. 

THE  "GOLDEN  MOTTOES"  SERIES. 

Each  Book  containing  208  pages,  with  Four  full-page  Original  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     Each. 
"  Nil  Desperaudum."     By  the        "  Honour  is  my  Guide."     By 


Rev.  F.  Langbridge,  M.A. 
"  Bear    and    Forbear."       By 

Sarah  Pitt. 
"He  Conquers  who  Endures." 

By  the  Author  of  "  May  Cunning. 

ham's  Trial,"  &c. 


. 

Jeanie    Hering    (Mrs.     Adams- 
Acton). 
Aim  at  the  Sure  End."     By 

Emily  Searchfield. 
Foremost  if   I    Can."      By 
Helen  Attridge. 


TWO-SHILLING  STORY  BOOKS. 

All  Illustrated  throughout,   and    containing   Stories   for  Young  People. 
Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt. 


The  Top  of  the  Ladder :  How 

to  Reach  it. 
Stories  of  the  Tower. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  Trial. 
Peggy,  and  other  Tales. 
"  Little  Folks"  Sunday  Book. 
The  Children  of  the  Court. 
Four  Cats  of  the  Tippertous. 
Marion's  Two  Horn  PR. 


Little  Flotsam. 

Madge  and  her  Friends. 

Through  Peril  to  Fortune. 

Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 

In  Mischief  Again. 

Two  Fourpenuy  Bits. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Maid  Marjory. 

School  Girls. 


CASSELL'S    MINIATURE    LIBRARY    OF    THE 
POETS.      (See  also  is.) 

Burns  -  -  2  Vols. 
Byron  -  -  2  Vols. 
Sueridan  and ) 

Goldsmith/  -  Vols- 


The   Seven    Plays    produced   at    the 


Milton 

Wordsworth  -  2  Vols, 
Longfellow  -  2  Vols. 
Scott  ...  2  Vols. 
Hood  -  -2  Vols. 

Shakespeare's    Plays. 
Lyceum,  in  paper  hov. 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE  SERIES. 
Consisting  of  hditions  ,ic  luxe  of  the  most  favourite  Poems  of  Standard 

Authors. 

Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  [Abbey. 

Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Immortality,  and  Lines  on  Tintern 
THE   "CROSS  AND  CROWN"  SERIES. 
With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  Til 


In  Letters  of  Flame. 
Through  Trial  to  Triumph. 
Heroes   of  the   Indian   Em- 
pire. 
Strong  to  Suffer. 


By  Fire  and  Sword :  A  Story 

of  the  Huguenots. 
Adam  Hepburn's  Vow. 


No.  XIII. ;  or,  the  Story  of 

the  Lost  Vestal. 
THE    "DEERFOOT"    SERIES. 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     With  Full-page  Illustrations  in  each. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark.       |     The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 

1  he  Last  War  Trail. 

THE  "BOY  PIONEER"  SERIES. 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis.      With  Full-page  Illustrations  in  each. 

Ned  in"  the  Woods.  |    Ned  on  the  Biyer. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.     A  Story  of  Pioneer   Life  in  Kentucky. 

THE   "LOG  CABIN"  SERIES. 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis.      With  Full-page  Illustrations  in  each. 
The  Lost  Trail.  |    Camp-Fire  and  'Wigwam. 

Foot-prints  in  the  Forest. 
THE    "GREAT    RIVER"    SERIES. 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     Illustrated. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos;  or  Adventures  in  Brazil. 

THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES. 
Handsomely  Illustrated,  and  elegantly  bound. 


A  Ramble  Round  France. 
All  the  Russias. 
Chats  about  Germany. 
The  Eastern  Wonderland. 
1'eeps  into  China. 


The  .Land  of  the   Pyramids 

(Egypt). 

Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 
The  Land  of  Temples. 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


PICTURE    TEACHING    SERIES. 

ap.  410,  cloth.     Illustrated  thn 


Through  Picture  Land. 
Woodland  Romances. 
Stories  of  Girlhood. 
Frisk  and  his  Flock. 


Pussy  Tip-toes'  Family. 
The  Boy  Joiner  and  Model 
Maker.  fture. 

The  Children  of  Holy  Scrip- 


confd. 
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Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  ;  Paris  and  Melbourne. 


Cassdl  Sf  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 
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confd. 


S/- 


HALF-CROWN    GIFT    BOOKS. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Soldier  and  Patriot. 

imy 


Pen's  Perplexities. 
Margaret's  Enemy. 
Golden  Days. 
Notable  Shipwrecks. 
Wonders  of  Common  Things 
Little  Hinges. 


. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and 
Boyhood.  [of  Life. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle 
The  True  Glory  of  Woman. 
Truth  will  Out. 


POPULAR  VOLUMES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Cheap  Editions.     Crown  Kv.. 

Decisive  Events  in  History.    Bv  Thomas  Archer.    Illustrated. 
The  True  Robinson  i  rusoes.    Cloth  gilt. 
Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home.    Illustrated. 
Early  Explorers.     By  Thomas  Frost     Illustrated. 
Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks.    II  usuated  throughout. 
Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.    Illustrated  throughout. 
The  World's  Lumber  Room.    BV  Selina  < 
Heroes  of  Every-day  Life.     By  Laura  Lane.     Illustrated. 
Short  Studies  from  Nature.    Illustrated. 

G.  Manville  Fenn's  Novels.  (As per  List  at  x. ;  also  The 
Vicar's  Peopi-j  an-i  8wn«t  Mace.) 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Object  Lessons  from  Nature,  for  UK-  Tsc  of  Schools.    By  Prof. 

L.  C.   Miall.      Illustrated. 

Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.    liy  E.  K.  Mullins. 

Higher  Class  Readers,  Cassell's.    Illustrated.    E  uh.    <>•• 

Numerical  Examples  in  Practical  Mechanics  and 

Machine    Design.       B\    K.  G.    Ulaine,  M.I-:.      With    Diagrams. 

Cloth.  |iroi- 

Latin  Primer  (The  New).    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.     . 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.     By  M.  A.  Baytield,  M.A. 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.     Bj-J.  H.  Amiersou,  M.A. 
Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  Of.     By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.     Cloth. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.    Bv  (.uillamnc 

S.  Conrad. 
French   Grammar,  Marlborough.     Arranged  and  Compiled 

by  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright.  M.A.     (\,v  ••  Exercises,"  vs.  "d.j 
Algebra,    Manual    Of.      By  Galbraith  and    Haughton.      Part   I. 

Cloth.     (Complete,  ;s.  6d.) 
Optics.     By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 
Euclid.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.     By  Galbraith  and  Ilaiighton. 

Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.     By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 

Plane  Trigonometry.     By  Galbraith  and  Haughton.     Cloth. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.    Parts  I.  and  II.    Cloth,  each. 

"  Model    Joint"    Wall    Sheets,     for    Instruction    in    Manual 

Training.     By  S.  Barter.     Eight  Sheets.     Each. 
Natural  History  Wall  Sheets  (Cassell's).    Ten  Subjects. 

Separate  Sheets,  25.  6d   each.     Ihimotinted,  =s.  each. 
Natural   History    COLOURED  Wall  Sheets,  Cassell's. 

Mounted,  2s.  8d.  each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Royal   Academy  Antics.     By  Harry   Furniss.     With   upwards 

of  60  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Nursing  of  Sick   Children,  A  Handbook  for  the.    Bv 

Catherine  J.  Wood. 

Metropolitan  Year  Book,  The.    Cloth,    (.sv,-  ,/A,.  2s.i 

Browning,    An    Introduction    to    the    Study    of.     By 

American  Academy  Notes,  1889.  [Arthur  Symons. 

Stromata.  Short  Essays  on  Crucial  New  Testament  Passages, 
Charge  iS86-and  Latin  Hymns.  By  Archdeacon  Sheringham. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare.  By  E.  Goadby.  With  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  A'm,  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

Behind  Time.     By  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

John  Parmelee's  Curse.     By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

At  the  South  Pole.     By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Illustrated. 

Famous  Sailors  of  Former  Times.    Illustrated. 

Unicode.     The  rnuers.-il  Telegraphic  Phrase  Hook.    Desk  and  Pocket 

What  Girls  Can  Do.    By  Phyllis  Browne.  [Editions.     Each. 

Twilight  Fancies.    Full"  of  Pictures. 

Bo-Peep.    A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  (See  35.  6d.) 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Irish  Union,  The  s  Before  and  After.  By  A.  K.  Council,  M.A. 

Practical  Kennel  Guide.    By  Or.  Gordon  Stables.    (See  also  is.) 

Dog,  The.     By  Idston.-.     With  Twelve  full-page  Illustrations. 

Commentary  on  Numbers.    (See  also  35.  ami  %s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Deuteronomy.    (See  also  35.  and-$s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Romans.    (See  also  ;s.  atui&.  6<1.) 

New  Testament,  An  Introduction  to  the. 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  Of  the.  Sermons  preached  at 
Oxford.  By  the  Hon.  Canon  Fremantle. 

Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  The.  Sermons  by  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt.  Mus.  D.,  F.R.s.  Edin. 


TECHNICAL  MANUALS  (Illustrate 


The   Elements    of  Practical 

Perspective. 
Model  Drawing. 
Drawing  for  Stonemasons. 


Drawing  for  Cabinetmakers. 
Drawing  for  Bricklayers. 
Drawing     for      Metal  -  Plate 

Workers. 

Gothic  Stonework. 
Practical    Plane    and    Solid    Geometry,    including 

Graphic  Arithmetic.    Vol.  i.  Elementary  stage. 
Elementary  Flower  Painting.    With  Eight  Coloured  Plates 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.  Two  Vols.  Each.  (See  also  55.) 
Marlborough  Arithmetic  Examples. 
Book-keeping  for  the  Million.    Cloth.    (See  also  K.) 
Book-keeping  for  Schools.    By  T.Jones.    (See  also  is.) 
Tides  and  Tidal  Currents.     By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 
SCHOOL  COMMENTARIES.     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott. 


Genesis.     (y< 
Exodus.    (3s.) 
Leviticus.    (-;•>.) 
Numbers.    tss.  6d. 
Deuteronomy,    (as.  6d.) 

St.  Matthew.    Us.  6d.) 
at.  Mark 
St.  Luke.    (ss.  fid.) 
St.  John.   (3«.  6.1.) 
The  Acts   of    the    Apostlea. 
(3S-  60.) 


Romans.    (25.  6d.) 
Corinthians  I.  and  II.    (35.) 
Galatians,     Ephesians,     and 

Philippians.    <3s.) 
Colossians,      Thessalonians, 

and  Timothy,    fas.  i 
Titus,  Philemon,   Hebrews, 

and  James.    (35.1 
Peter.  Jude,  and  John,    (.is.} 
The  Revelation.    (35.) 
An  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament.    (25.  6d.) 


THE    WORLD'S    WORKERS. 

New   and  Original  Volmn.-s    l,y  Popular  Aii-hors.      With  Portraits.      In 
Six  Vi.K.,  eai  h  containing  1  works.    (  I., tli,  gilt  edges,     Ki<  li  Vol. 
•,"  liach  work 

Iliad   of   Homer.   The.     Cnmpl'-t.-   Text.    With  a  Preface  and 
Summary.     Two  Yob, 

Horati   Opera.    Compli-t.-    l.--t.     \\ith   Preface,  i  'onsp.Ttn-,  Me- 
trorum.  Index  Nouiinutn  et   1  .ilium,  and  Critical  Notes. 

British  Empire,  The.    By  sir  ('..-..r^e  <  impb.-il. 

Biblewomen  and  Nurses.    Yearly  Volume. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and 
Richard  WannoU,  U.S..,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout  with  original 
and  practical  illustra!. 

n\  i  INC.  OF  TEXTILE  I-AIIRICS.    <s. 

i  ICAL  MECHANICS.    By  ProfT Perry,  M.E. 
ii  i  riNc  TOOLS  WORKED  BY  HAND  AND  MACHINE,  By  Prof,  smith. 
DKSICN  IN  TEXTILE  FAIIKICS.    45.  6d. 

STEIiL  AM)    IKON.      55. 

Sri.sxiNi;  WOOLLEN  AND  WOKSTED.    45.  6d. 
WATCH  AND  CLUCK  MAKIN...    4-,.  (,d. 

Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  11  <>.  Arnold  Forster.  Presenta- 
tion Edition.  Halt  Persian  calf,  gilt  tup.  I  «-  also  IS.  6cl. ) 

Miniature  Cyclopaedia,  Cassell's.  <  '*  .m. lining  30.000  Subjects. 

iSeealfo  &.  6d.  I 

Colour.     By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church.     New  anJ  Enlarged  Edition. 
English  Literature,  The  Story  of.    By  Anna  Buck-land. 
Guide  to  Employment  in  the  Civil  Service.    Cloth. 
Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.    By  11.  Comtlioj,..  B.,\..-U. 


M.A.     Illustrated.     (.SV 


gplled 


German    Grammar,   The    Marlborough.     Co 

Arranged  by  the  Key.   I.  I-',  Bright,  M.A.     Cloth. 

French   Exercises,   Marlborough.     Bv  the  Rev.  c..  u 
I  .isle.  M.A.,  French  Mast.-r  in  Manborough  College. 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing.    By  Frank  <  >.  CresswelL 

Hydrostatics.     By  '  ialbraith  and  Haughton.    Cl,.th. 

Steam  Engine.    By  Galbraith  and  Hauffhton.    Cloth. 

Mathematical  Tables.     By  Galbraith  and  Hanghton. 

Mechanics.    By  Galbraith  and  Haaghtoo.    Cloth. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Projection.    Two  Vols.  in  One. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary. 
vited  Edition,  with  3,cxx>  new  words.     (See  alto  4S.  6d.) 

Latin-English   and    English-Latin    Dictionary. 
Edition, 

Drawing    for    Carpenters     and    Joiners.      By    F.    A. 

Davids,, 11.      With  »S3  l-'nyravinsfs. 
Natural  Philosophy.    Bv  Prof.  Hai!j,'hton. 
Alphabet,    Cassell's    Pictorial,  and    Object    Lesson 

Sheet  for  Infant  Schools. 

THE  FIGUIER  SERIES. 

Cheap  Editions.     Illustrated  throughout 


Re- 

\fW 


The  Human  Race. 
Mammalia. 
The     World     before 
Deluge. 


the 


The  Insect  World. 
The  Ocean  World. 
Reptiles  and  Birds. 


Gas,  The  Art  of  Cooking  by.     By  Mrs.  Sugg.    Illustrated. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  A  C.ift  Book  lor  the  Newly  Married  and 
for  those  Contemplating  Marriage.  B\  William  Landels,  D.I),  first 
and  Cheaper  I;.dition. 

Germany,  William  of.  A  stn.cinct  Biography  of  William  I., 
( ierman  lilnperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

Shakspere,  The  Leopold.  With  about  v  Illustrations- 
Cloth.  (See  also  6s.  and  ?s.  6d.) 

The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat.    By  H.  Power,  F.K.r  s.  ;  (,.  P. 

I'ield;  and  I.  S.  Bristowe,  F.R.H. 
Vicar  Of    Wakefield,   The,  and    other    Works    by    (i.ildsmith. 

Illustrated. 

Culmshire  Folk.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Orlebar.  '  \-.-. 
Civil  Service,  Guide  to  Employment  in  the.    Wuh  an 

Introduction  by  J.  D.  Morell.  LI..D. 
Steam  Engine,  The  Theory  and  Action  of  the.    FOR 

PRACTICAL  MEN.    By  W.  II.  Northcott.  <M  . 


Land   Question.     By  Thomas  1.  Hlliot.  M.R.A.C. 
the  Equator.    By  H.  D,-  \v. 


strated. 


On 

A  Year's  Cookery.     By  Phyllis  Brow 

Phrase  and  Fable,  Dictionary  of.    By  Rev.  E.  C.   Brewer, 

I  - 1  ..  I ).     Tuni/iet/i  Edition,  Enlarged.     (See  also  45.  6d.  I 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  complete  Book  of. 

Cheap  Edition.     With  over  900  Illustrations.    Cloth. 
Poultry -Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Lewis  Wright.    With 

Eight  New  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  Lewis  Wright. 
Rabbit  Keeper,  The  Practical.    Bv  Cuniculus. 
Bunyan's    Pilgrim's    Progress,    Cassell's.       With    100 

( >riginal  Illustrations.     410.     {Also  cloth  gilt,  55. ) 
Gospel  of  Grace,  The.     By  a  Lindesie.    Cloth. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   OF  FICTION. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

A  Latin-Quarter  Courtship.    By  Sidney  Luska. 
Orandison  Mather.    By  Sidney  Luska. 
The  Yoke  of  the  Thorah.     By  Sidney  Luska. 
Who  is  John  Noman?    By  Charles  Henry  Beckett. 
The  Tragedy  of  Brink-water.    By  Martha  L.  M....dey. 
Section  568;   or,  The  Fatal  Letter.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Another's  Crime.     By  Julian  Hawthorn,-. 
The  Veiled  Beyond.    By  S.  B.  Alexander. 
Orion  the  Gold  Beater.    By  Sylvanns  Cobb,  Junr. 
"  89."    By  Edgar  Henry. 
Karmel  the  Scout.    By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Junr. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES  OF  STANDARD 
TALES  FOR  FAMILY  READING. 

All  Illustrated  and   bound   in  cloth  gilt.     Crown 
The  Three  Homes. 
Deepdale  Vicarage. 
In  Duty  Bound. 
The  Half  Sisters. 
Peggy  Oglivie's  Inheritance. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Cassell's  Pictorial  Scrap  Book.    In  Six  Sectional  \Vlum.-s, 

paper  boards,  cloth  back.     1-achVol.     (See  also  151-.  and  21  s.) 
Little  Mother  Bunch.     By  Mrs.  M,,l.-sworth.    Illustrated. 
Polly  :  A  New-fashioned  Girl.    By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated. 
JESOP'S  Fables.     <  'heap  Edition.     Cloth.     (See,,: 
The  Cost  Of  a  Mistake.     By  Sarah  Pitt.     Illustrated. 
Rhymes  for  the  Young  Folk.  By  William  Allinglian' 
A  World  of  Girls:  A  Story  Of  a  School.    By  1-  T.  Meade. 
Lost  among  White  Africans  :    A  Boy's  Adventures 

on  the  Upper  Congo.    By  l'.ui-l  K. -r. 
Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore.    By  Alfred  Elwes. 
Freedom's  Sword  :   A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Wallace 

and  Bruce.      By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

On  Board  the  "  Esmeralda  ;  "  or  Martin  Leigh's  Log. 

By  John  C.  Hutcheson.     With  Full-page  Tinted  Illustrations. 
For  Queen  and  King;   or,  the  Loyal  'Prentice.     By 

Henry  Frith.     With  Full-page  Tinted  Illusti 


The  Family  Honour. 
Esther  West. 
Working  to  Win. 
Krilof  and  his  Fables. 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A. 
Fairy  Tales.     By  Prof.  Morley 


By 


Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,    Ludgate   Hill,  London;  Paris  and  Melbourne. 


Cassell  $•  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


In  Quest  Of  Gold.     By  Alfred  St.  Johnston.     Illustrated. 

Tne  chit-Chat  Album.     Illustrated  throughout 

Picture  «lbum  of  All  Sorts.    With  Full-page  ntustrntfoMi 

The  New  Children's  Album. 

My  Own  Album  of  Animals. 

Album    for    Home,    School,    and    Play.      Containing  Four 

Stories  by  popular  Authors. 
Bo-Peep.     A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.    Illustrated 

throughout    Cloth  gilt.    (Set  aise  m.  6A.\ 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Cassell's.    Profusely  Illustrated. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Cassell's.    Illustrated. 
Little    Follts    (l-:.\I.Ak(.i.i)     SKKIKSI.       Half-Yearly    Vols.       With 

ne.-irlv  =•"  Illustrations  in  each,     liuards.     (Cloth,  55.) 
Cheerful  Clatter.    Illustrated. 
Home  Chat  Series,  The.     Bound  in  Picture  Boards,  35.  6d.  each. 

(For  /iV,  jcf  5s.i 

POPULAR    BOOKS    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions.  Crown  8vo,  with  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Cloth  (jilt. 

The  Palace  Beautiful.     A  Story  for  Girls.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
For  Fortune    and   Glory.     A  Story  of  the  Soudan  War.     By 

Lewii  Hough. 
"Follow  my  Leader;"  or.  The  Boys  of  Templeton.     By  Talbot 

liaines  Rood. 


Catherine  Owen's  New  Cook  Book. 


Watch  and  Clock  Making.     By  P.  Glasgow,  Vicc-Prcsident  of 

the  British  Horolog.cal  Institute? 
Design    in    Textile    Fabrics.      Bv  T.   R.   Ashenhurst.     With 

Coloured  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted.  By  W.  S.  B.  McLaren,  M.p. 
Phrase    and    Fable,    Dictionary    of.    .v™ and  Enlarged 

Edition.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.  Superior  binding.  (See  also  35.  6d.) 
French  -  English    and    English  -  French    Dictionary. 

Superior  binding,  with  leather  bark.     \Sec  also  y,.  6d.) 
French,   Cassell's  Lessons  in.    .\'ew  and  Revised  Edition. 

Complete  in  One  Vol.     i.Stv  also  2S.  6d.  I 
Drawing    for    Machinists    and    Engineers.     By  Ellis 

A.  Davidson.     With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Miniature  Cyclopaedia.    Roxburgh.    (See  also  f.  (A.) 


ADVENTURE    BOOKS. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Tower.     By  Florence  Warden.     Cheap  Edition. 
Splendid  Spur,  The.    By  <j.    Crown  8vo. 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  The.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Lady  Biddy  Fane,   The   Admirable.      Popular  Edition. 

By  Fr.mk  Barrett.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Secret  of  the  Lamas.     A  Tale  of  Thibet.    Crown  8vo. 
The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town.    By  Q,  Author 

The  Black  Arrow.  A  Tale  of  the  Two  Roses.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Commodore  Junk.     By  G.  Manville  Fcnn. 

A  Queer  Race.     By  W.  Westall.  }      _ 

Dead  Alan's  Rock.     By  Q.  [  (  , 

Captain  Trafalgar.     By  Westall  and  Laurie.     Illustrated.  (   "    , 

Phantom  City,  The.    By  W.  Westall. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    Illustrated. 

Kidnapped.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated. 

Treasure  Island.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS   FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Flora's  Feast.     A  Masque  of  Flowers.      By  Walter  Crane.     With 

40  page.  In  Colour.. 
Legends  for  Lionel.     Walter  Crane's  New  Picture  Book.     With 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

"Come,  ye  Children."    By  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.    Illustrated. 
Bible  Talks  about  Bible  Pictures.    Illustrated  by  Gustavo 


JCsop's  Fables.     Illustrated  throughout  by  Ernest  Griset.     Cheap 
Haitian.     (Cloth,  gilt  edges.     See  aha  35.  6d.  I 

The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.    By  P.  V.  Ramaswam<? 

Raju. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.     By  Henry  Frith.    Illustrated. 
The    King's  Command.     A  Story  for  Girls.     Illustrated. 

By  Maggie  Symington. 

The  Romance  of  Invention.    By  James  Burnley. 
Champion  of  Odin,  The ;  or,  Viking  Life  in  the  Days 

of  Old.  By  J.  Frederick  Hodgetts.  With  Tinted  Illustrations. 
Bound  by  a  Spell;  or,  The  Hunted  Witch  of  the 

Forest.  Bythelb.u.  Mrs.  Greene.  With  Tinted  Illustrations. 
The  History  Scrap  Book.  With  nearly  i.noo  Engravings. 

The  Merry-go-Round.    Poems  for  Children. 

The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.    Being  Scripture  Stories  in  Pictures. 

With  about  1,000  Illustrations.     (See  a/so  ys.  6d.  i 
Myself  and  my  Friends.     By  Olive  Patch.    Illustrated. 
A  Parcel  of  Children.    By  Ol'ive  Patch.    Illustrated. 
Modern  Explorers.     By  T.  Frost.     Illustrated. 
Little  Doings   of  some  Little   Folks,   The.    By  Chatty 

Cheerful.     Illustrated  throughout. 
Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.    Two  Vols.    With 

150  Illustrations.     Each.     (See  also  tos.  6d.  i 

Gulliver's    Travels.     Cheap    Edition.      With    Eighty-eight    En- 
gravings hy  Morten.     Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Little  Folks'  Picture  Album.    Containing  168  Large  Pictures, 

with  accompanying  text  printed  in  bold  type. 
Little     Folks.       Half-Yearly    Vols.       Each     containing     nearly     500 

Pictures.     Cloth,  gilt  edges.     (Boards,  3*.  6d.  i 
Little  Folks'  Picture  Gallery.    With  150  Illustrations. 
A  Dozen  and  One  ;  or,  The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Polly's 

Ring.     By  Mary  1).  Brine.      Full  of  Illustrations. 

"HOME     CHAT"     SERIES. 

Illustrated  throughout.  Ex.  fcap.  410,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
Around  and  About  Old  Eng- 
land. 

Paws  and  Claws. 
Tiny     Houses     and     their 
Builders. 

*.*  The  first  two  of  the  abo1 


price  3S.  6d.  each. 


Field    Friends    and   Fortst 

Foes 

Odd  Folks  at  Home. 
Rambles      Hound      London 

Town. 
txx>ks  can  also  be  had  in  boards. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Gaudeamus.    Songs  for  Schools  and   Colleges.     Edited  by  John 

Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.    Six.    Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  wltl  ,     (Srr  also  id.  and  ».i 

Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  The.    By  Prof.  Humm.  -I. 
Steel  and  Iron.     By  Prol.  \\.  II.  Greenwood.  F.C.S..  .v.  . 
Marine     Painting.     By    Walter    W.     May,    R.I.      With    Sixteen 

Animal    Painting    in    Water  •  Colours.     With    Eighteen 

Coloured  Plates  by  Frederick  '1  ayli-r. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water-Colours.    By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.    With 

Eighteen  C,,!,,ured  Plate-,. 

Wa^er-Colour    Painting    Book.     By   R.    P.    I^itch.     With 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.     With  Twenty-four  Plates  from 
Designs  by  R.  p.  Lohc-h.     ii>- 

'  A  Cour»e  Of  Painting  in.      With   Twenty- 


rencc    Lewis.     With    Sixteen   Original 


,  '• 

ChCo*u  PfpntlnB'     By    l;' 
Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  them.    By  Maud  Naftel.    With 

1  I'll  Coloured  Plales. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.     \m,  and  Knised  Edition. 
Vols.  I.  and  IL     Each.     (Steal  so  Is.,  :-,s     and  -jis   6d  ) 

Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours,    with    i 

snmle  Coloured  Plates.     First  and  Sec,,,,  ,  .Series,     liy  F.  E.  f  Inline. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW.     With  Revised  Text, 
New  Maps,  New  Coloured  Plates,  New  Type,  &c.     To  l>e  <  01 
in  Eight  Vols.     Each 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.    CompV  te  in  Six  v..i, 
Geometry,  Cassell's  Course  of  Practical.    .   ,,,sisting  of 

S:xty-four  Cards.     Bv  Ellis  A.  Davidson 

Astronomy,  Manual  of.     Bv  Galbraith  an  I  Haughton. 
Reading   Sheets,  The  Modern.     In  Three  Series.    Mounted 

on  linen  with  rollers.     Each.     (See  also  is.) 
THE    FINE    ART    LIBRARY.      Edited    by    John    Sparkes, 

«-ith  about  too  Illustrations  in  each  :— 


The  Education  of  the  Artist. 
By  Ernest  Chesneau. 

Tapestry,  A  Snort  History 
of.  By  Eugene  Mlintz. 

Engraving,  Its  Origin,  Pro- 
cesses, and  History.  By 
Le  Vicomte  Henri  Delaborde. 

Artistic  Anatomy. 


Greek  Archaeology,  A  Mau- 
ualof.  By  MaximeCollignon. 

The  English  School  of  Paint- 
ing. By  Ernest  Chesneau. 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Ruskin. 

The  Flemish  School  of  Paint- 
ins 


The TDutchSehool  of  Painting 
RELIGIOUS. 
St.    George   for    England  I    and    other   Sermons    preached   to 

Children.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Teigmnouth  Shore,  M.A. 
Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  The,  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  f.  Teigmnouth  Shore,  M.A. 
Family  Prayer-Book,  The.      Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett, 

M.  A.,  and  Rev.  S.  Martin.    (See  also  i8sj 
Bible,    The    Pew.     Cloth,   red  edges,   y,.;   French   morocco,    red 

edges,  6s.  ;  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  ;s. ;  Persian  calf,  gilt  i-d^,^. 

?s.  6d.  :  Persian  "  Yapp."  gilt  edges,  8s. :  morocco,  gilt  edges,  Us.  od. 
Reconciliation.    By  a  l.indesie. 


Royal  Academy  Pictures,  189O.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  (Seen/so  is.) 
Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places.    Complete  Sensational 

Birds'  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg-Collecting.    By  R.  Kearton. 

\\  ith  16  Coloured  Plates. 

London  < Ancient   and  Modern).     By  G.  V.  Poore,  M.n. 
Oliver  Cromwell  :    The   Man   and  his  Mission.     liy 

J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Cheap  Edition. 
American  Authors  at  Home.    Cloth  gilt,  gilt  top. 
Modern  Shot  Guns.     By  W.  W.  Greener.     Illustrated. 
Gum  Boughs  and  'Wattle  Bloom.    By  D.  Macdonald. 
English  Writers.     By  Prof.  H.  Morley.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., 

and  V.     Each. 

Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade.    By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bt. 
Cannibals   and    Convicts.       By    Julian    Thomas  ("The  Vaga- 
bond ").     Cheap  Edition. 

Vaccination  Vindicated.    By  John  C.  McVail.  M.n. 

Year-Book  of  Commerce,  Thet     By  Kenric  B.  Murray. 

Year-Book  of  Treatment,  The.  A  Critical  Review  or  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.  Fifth  Year  of  Issue. 

Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals,  for  Practitioners  and  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine.  A  List  post  free  on  application.  (See  also 
6s.,  73.  6d.,  8s.  6d.,  and  95.) 

Household,  Cassell's  Book  of  the.  Vols.  I.  and  II    Illustrated. 

Gardening,    Cassell's    Popular.      Illustrated.     Complete   in 

Technical    Educator,    Cassell's.     Complete   in    Four    \,.U. 

Ifeai  Edition.    Each. 
Forging  of  the  Anchor,  The.     By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.I). 

With  Twenty  Original  Illustrations. 
Russia.     By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A. 
Field   Naturalist's   Handbook,    The.     By  the  Rev.   J.  G. 

Wood  and  Theodore  Wood. 
Brahma  Fowl,  The.     By  Lewis  Wright.     With  Chroino  Plates 

Star-Land.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A  S. 
Illustrated.  Cro,  - 


St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.I).,  F.R.S.      Popular  Edition.     Cloth 
s.  6d.,  155.,  2is.,  24s.,  and  £?  ?s.i 


ul., 


Early  Days  of  Christianity.  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Pxfniar  Edition.  Cloth.  (See  also  ?s.  6d.. 
IDS.  6d.,  ijs.,  24S.,  a>ij£z  3S.) 

Life  Of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar.  D.I).. 
F.R.S.  1'opnlar  Edition.  Cloth.  (.V,v  also  7-.  0<1.,  KM,  od..  i--,., 
9IS.,  L-4S.,  and  421.) 

Pope,  The,  and  the  New  Era.  Being  Letters  from  the  Vatican 
in  1889.  By  William  T.  Stead. 

Irish  Leagues,  The  Work  of  the.  The  Speech  of  the  Right 
lion.  Sir  Henry  James.  Q.C.,  M.I1.,  Replying  iu  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission Inquiry. 

Hand-and-Eye  Training.    By  G.  Kicks,  B.Sc.   Two  \ 

Sixteen  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Vol.     Crown  4to.     Each. 

Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  bv  the  Verv  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre, 
D.D.  Illustrated.  Complete  in  Four  Vol>.  Cloth,  eaeh.  i.SVv  OJtf 

Moses  and  Geology;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible 

».      By  the    Rev.   Samuel    Kinns,  Ph.D.,   F.R.A.S. 


with    Science. 

With  110  Illustrations 
American  Yachts  and  Yachting. 

tions.    Cloth  gilt. 


With  over  no  Illustra- 


cont'd. 


Cassell  <C'  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  ffill,  London ;    Paris  and  Melbourne, 


6/- 
confd. 


Cassell  fy  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


7,6 


Shakspere,   The  Leopold.      Cloth  gilt,    gilt  edges.     (See  also 

Cassell's  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe.    {Size  si  by  3^  inches.) 

l.e.ither. 

Dog  Stories  and  Dog  Lore.    By  Col.  Thomas  W.  Knox. 
Technical    Educator,    Cassell's.     Complete  in  Four  Vols. 

E.ich.      (Sff  al*o  5s.,  14-,.,  an.i  its.  oil.) 

Cobden,  Richard,  The  Political  Writings  of. 
Co-operation  in  Land  Tillage.    By  M.  A. 
Ostrich  Farming  in  South  Africa. 
Ladies'  Physician,  The.    By  a  London  Physician. 
Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals.    A  List  post  free  on  appli- 
cation.   (See  also  y..,  75.  6d.,  8s.  6d.,  and  95.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals.  -•/  List  post  jrte  on  appli- 
cation. (See  also  55..  bs.,  8s.  6d.,  a,i 

Practical  Electricity.    By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.    Illustrated. 

Electricity,  The  Age  of.  From  Amber  Soul  to  Telephone.  By 
Park  Benjamin.  Ph.D. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell's  NEW.  In  Two  Parts. 
German-English  and  EogHlh-Gwman.  Cloth.  {See  also  gs.) 

Shorter  English  Poems.  By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  Popular 
Edition.  (See  a/so  us.  6d.  and  i2s.  6d.) 

Figure  Painting  in  Water-Colours,    with  Sixteen  Coloured 

ri.ites.      \Viili  Instructions  by  the  Artists. 

English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of.  By  Prof.  Henry 
Hi  >rley.  J<f-'ised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Algebra,  Manual  Of.     By  Galbraith  and  Haughton. 

English  Literature,  Library  of.  By  Professor  Henry 
Morley.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.  Popular 
Edition.  Vol.  I.:  SHORTER  ENGLISH  PoKMS.  Vol.  2.:  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF  ENGLISH  RELIGION.  Vol.  III.:  ENGLISH  PLAYS. 
Vol.  IV. :  SHORTER  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Vol.  v. : 

SKETCHES    OF     LONGER     WORKS     IN     ENGLISH     VERSE     AND 
PROSE.    Each.     (See  also  us.  6d.  and  izs.  6d.) 


Picturesque  Australasia,  Cassell's.    With  upwards  of  200 

Illustrations.    Vol.  I. 
Orations    and   After-Dinner    Speeches.     By  the    Hon. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew.     With  Portrait. 
New  Zealand  Of  To-Day.     By  Edward   Wakefield.    With  nu- 

merous Illustrations. 
Shaftesbury,    the  Seventh  Earl  of,   K.G.,    The  Life 

and  Work  Of.     By  Edwin  Hodder.     In  One  Volume,  cloth.    With 

8  Illustrations.     {See  also  365.) 

Henry  Richard,  M.P.    A  Biography.    By  Charles  Miall. 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  as  Designer  and  Writer. 

Note*  by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe,  The.      By  Prof.   H.   G. 

Seeley,  F.R.S.     With  214  Illustrations. 
France  as  It  IS.     By  Andre1  Lebon  and  Paul  Pelet.      With  Three 

Maps.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Health  at  School.     By  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.,  B.S. 
The  Chess  Problem  I    Text-Book  with   Illustrations.     Containing 

400  Positions  selected  from  the  Works  of  C.  Planck  and  others. 
Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance.    ByJ.  H.  Pollock, 

M.D.,  and  J.  Chisholm. 

Cookery,  Cassell's  Dictionary  of.     With  Coloured  Plates 
erous  Engravings.     Containing  about  9,000  Recipes.     (See 


.  6d.) 


Illustrated.     1,280  pages. 
Lyon  Play- 


Domestic  Dictionary,  Cassell's. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth.     (See  also  los.  6d.  ) 
Subjects  Of  Social  Welfare.     By  the  Rt.  H 

fair,  M.P.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  I-.R.S.    Crown  8vo. 
Christopher    Columbus,   The  Life  and    Voyages  of. 

By  Washington  Irving.     Three  Volumes.     The  set. 
Ballads,    Illustrated    British.       With    Original    Illustrations. 

Two  V'ols.     Each.     (See  also  155.) 
Work,.     An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Practice  and  Theory  for  all  Work- 

men, Professional  and  Amateur.     First  Yearly  Volume. 
Saturday    Journal,    Cassell's.     Yearly  Volume.     Illustrated. 
Cities  Of  the  World.     Illustrated  throughout  with  fine  Illustrations 

.ind  Portrait-.     Complete  in  Four  Vote.     Each. 
Peoples   Of   the    World,  The.      By  Dr.  Robert  Brown.      Illus- 

trated.    Six  Vols.     Each. 
Countries  Of  the  World,  The.     By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.L.S.     F.R.G.S.      Complete    in    Six   V'ols.,   with   750   Illustrations. 

Each.     (S«a/«37S.  6d.| 

Sunday  Scrap  Book.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.    (See  also  53.) 
History  Scrap  Book.    Cloth  gilt.    (Set  afsa  $s.l 
Our    Own    Country.     Complete  in   Six   Vols.     With  200  Original 


Illu 


ch  Vol. 


English    Literature,    Dictionary   of.     By   W.    Davenport 

Adams.     Cloth.     (Sec  also  n^.  6d.) 
Shakspere,  The  Leopold.     Roxburgh.    (Ser  also  ^s.  6d.  ana's*.) 

Sea,  The  i  Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril, 
and  Heroism.  ByRwhymper.  Four  Vote.,  with  400  Original 

Illustrations.     75.  6d.  each.     (Sef  a/so  2$s.) 

World  of  Wonders,  The.     TwoVob.     Illustrated.    Each. 
World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.     With  about  400  lllustra- 

tions.     I  Ser  also  los.  6d.  I 
Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.    By  Prof.  E.  Perceval 

Wright,  M.A.     Illustrated.     (Roxburgh,  IDS.  6d.) 

RELIGIOUS. 

"Quiver"  Volume,  The.     Containing  upwards  of  250  Original 

Contributions.     With  about  200  Engravings. 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ.    Popular  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

(See  also  6s.,  IDS.  6.1. ,  iss..  -jis.,  243..  and  425.) 
Farrar's  Early  Days  of   Christianity.     I'opxlar  Edition. 

Cloth,  gilt  e.l.  •  i.,  I_=;s.,  _'4S.,  ,,. 

Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  St.  'Paul.    1'opnlar  Edition. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges.    (See  a/so  6s.,  IDS.  6d.,  iss..  21-..  .'4s.,  an., 
Bible   Dictionary,    Cassell's.     With  nearly  •  •,  Illustrations. 

.. See  also  los.  6d.) 

"Sunday:"  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obli- 
gation (Hampton  Lectures,  1860).  By  the  Veil.  Archdeacon 
Hessey.  D.C.L.  fifth  Edition. 


Child's   Life   Of  Christ,  The.     With  about  200  Original  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth.     (Seealso  los.  6d.  a«rf2is.) 

Child's  Bible.    Cheap  Edition.    Illustrated.   Cloth.  (See  also  ics.  6d.) 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Illustrated. 


Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals.    A  List  post  free  on  appli- 
cation.    (See  also  55.,  6s.,  75.  6d.,  and  95.) 


Conquests  of  the  Cross.    Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder.    Vol.  I. 

Adventure,  The  World  of.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.  Illustrate.  I.  Each. 

Our  Earth  and  its  Story.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  F  L.S. 
Complete  in  3  Vols.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings. Each. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell's  NEW.    Hair-morocco.    (See 

Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors.    Complete  in  Two  Vols. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists,     ha,  h. 

Natural    History,    Cassell's    New.     Edited   by   Prof.    P. 

Martin   Duncan,   M.D.,  F.R.S.     Complete  in   Six    Vols.     Illustrated 

throughout.    Extra  crown  410.     Each. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Vol.  I.,  Early 

and  Greek  History.     Vol.  II.,  The  Roman   Period      Vol.  III.    The 

Middle  Ages.     Vol.  IV.,  Modern  History.     With  Illustrations.     Each, 
England,  Cassell's  Illustrated  History  of.     With  about 

2.000  Illustrations.    Complete  in  Ten  Vols.    .Vra>  and  Revised  Edition. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  111.     Each. 
Protestantism,  The  History  of.    By  the  Rev.  I.  A.  Wylie, 

LI_D.     Three  Vols.     With  600  Illustrations.     Each.    (See  also  2?s. 

mid  3ns. 

United  States,  History  of  the  (Cassell's).     < :<>m|,i<-te  in 

Three  Vols.     About  600  Illustrations.     Each. 
"Family  Magazine"  Volume,  Cassell's.    With  upwards 

of  250  Original  Contributions,  and  about  400  IP.ustratioiis. 


British  Battles  on   Land  and  Sea.     Thr 


abi 


Each. 


lso  30 


With 


Battles,  Recent  British.    Illustrated.    (See  also  ios.i 
Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell's  History  of.    With  about 

500  Illustrations.     Two  Vols.    Each.     (See  also  155.) 
London,  Old  and  New.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.     Each  containing 

about  200  Illustrations.     Each.     (See  also  £T,.  \ 
Edinburgh,  Cassell's  Old  and  New.    Complete  in  Three 

Vols.     With  600  Original  Illustrations.     Each. 

London,  Greater.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.  By  Edward  Walford. 
With  about  400  Original  Illustrations.  Each. 

Science  for  All.  Ketiised  l-diiion.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each 
containing  about  350  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Each. 

Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals.  A  List  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. (See  also  ss..  6s.,  73.  6d.,  and  8s.  6d.) 

School  Registers.    <  /•'<»-  <rV >•<•>•///»»«  see  is.  4d.l 
Battles,  Recent  British.     Library  Edition.    (See  also  93. ) 


Life    of  the   Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  The.    By  his  son,  the  Rev 

Theodore  Wood. 
Celebrities  of  the  Century.     Being  a  Dictionary  of  the   Men 

and    Women  of  the    Nineteenth  Century.       Edited    by    Lloyd   C. 

Sanders.    Cloth. 

Russia,  Truth  about.    By  W.  T.  Stead.    Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
Farrar's  Life  Of  Christ.       Popular  Edition.     Persian  morocco. 

(See  also  6s.,  75.  6d.,  155.,  215.,  245.,  and  425. ) 
Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.    Popular  Edition. 

Persian  morocco.    (See  also  6s.,  75.  6d.,  155.,  213.,  243.,  and  425.) 
Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity.    Popular  Edition. 

Persian  morocco.     (See  also  6s.,  75.  6d.,  155.,  243.,  and  425.) 
Child's   Life   Of   Christ,   The.      With  about  200  Original  Illus- 
trations and  Six  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  gilt  edges.    (See  also  75.  6d. 

Child's'  Bible.  New  Edition.  With  200  Illustrations  and  Six 
Coloured  Plates.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  (See  also  75.  6d.) 

Domestic  Dictionary,  The.    Roxburgh.    (See  also  73.  6d.) 

Cookery,  Cassell's  Dictionary  of.  Illustrated  throughout. 
Roxburgh.  (See  also  ; 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  Cheap  Edition.  One  Vol. 
Roxburgh.  (See  a/so  73.  6d. ) 

Architectural  Drawing.     By  Phene  Spiers.    Illustrated. 

Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  The.  A  New  and  Original  Work 
of  Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language.  Complete 
in  Fourteen  Divisional  Vols.  Each.  (Sec  a/so  2is.  and  2Ss.) 

Bismarck,  Prince  I  an  Historical  Biography.  By  Charles  Lowe, 
M.A.  Cheap  Edition. 

English  History,  The  Dictionary  of.    Cheap  Edition.    (See 

also  is*..) 

English  Literature,  Dictionary  of.    Roxburgh. 
World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.     With  about  400  Illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.     (See  also  7s.  6d. ) 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  The.    With  Illustrations 

by  Gustave  Dorc.  and  other  well-known  Artists.     AV?c  Edition. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.  By  Prof.  E.  Perceval 
Wright,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Roxburgh.  (See  also  75.  6d.) 

Poultry,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.  By  Lewis  Wright.  With 
50  Coloured  Plates.  Popular  Edition.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
(See  also  315.  6d.  and  £3  as.) 

Gun  and  its  Development,  The.  With  Notes  on  Shooting. 
By  W.  W.  Greener.  \\  ith  Illustrations. 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.  With  300  Illustra- 
tions. Library  binding,  Two  Vols.  in  One. 


Enelish  Literature,  Library  of.  By  Prof.  Henry  Morley. 
Vol.  1 1. -Illustrations  of  English  Religion.  Vol.  HI.-English  Plays. 
Vol.  IV.— Shorter  Works  in  English  Prose.  Vol.  V.  —  Longer  Works 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Each.  (See  also  78.  6d.,  12S.  6d.,  and  £$  55.) 


Modern   Europe,    A    History    of.     By   C.    A.    FyfTe,    M.A. 

Fellow  of  University  College.  Oxford.     Three  Vols.     Each. 
Cassell's  Miniature  Shakespeare,    Complete  in  12  Vols. 

In  Box.     (See  also  is.  and  215.) 


Cassell  $  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London ;   Paris  and  Melbourne. 


Cassell  &,-  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


Great  Painters  of  Christendom,  The,  from  Cimabue 

to  Wilkie.     By  J.  Forbes- Robertson.     Illustrated. 
Familiar  Trees,    Complete  in  Two  Series.     With  Forty  Coloured 

Plates,     liacli. 
Garden  Flowers,  Familiar.    Complete  in  Five  Series.    Forty 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     Cloth  gilt,  in  cardboard  box,    or  morocco, 

cloth  sides,     Each. 
Wild    Birds,    Familiar.       Complete   in    Four    Series.      Hy  W. 

Swaysland.     With  Forty  Full-pag.-   iiximisiu:  Coloured   Illustrations. 

Cloth  -ill,  in  cardboard  l>ox,  ,ir  morocco,  cloth  sides.     Each. 
Wild  Flowers.  Familiar.     Complete  in  Five  Series.     By  V.   V.. 

lluhne,    F.L.S.,   F.S.A.     With   Forty   Full-page  Coloured   Pbtet   in 

each,  and  Descriptive  Text,     Each. 

Poems,  Shorter  English.     By  Professor   Henry  Morley.     With 
upward!  of  200  Illustration-,. 


English  History,  Dictionary  of.    Roxburgh.  (See  also  IDS.  6d.) 

Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  The.     Popular  Edition.     Tree-calf. 
(See  a/so  6s.,  75.  6d.,  ios.  od.,  jis.,  24*.,  and  4-s.) 

Farrar's  Life  and   Work  of  St.  Paul.     Popular  Edition. 


alf.     (See  also  6s.,  -s.  6d.,  ius.  Oil.,  _'i 


,  24S 


lit   42SJ 


Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity.     Popular  Edition 

Tree-calf.     (See  also  6s.,  ?s.  6d.,  ios.  6d.,  245..  and  4..-..) 
Magazine  Of  Art,   The.      Vols.  II.  and   111.      liach.      (See  aim 

Our  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them  Healthy,    wit! 

Illustrations 
Cassell's   Concise   Cyclopaedia.     With  600  Illustrations,     f 

Cyclopaedia  in  One  Volume. 


Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours. 

Penley.     With  Illustrations  in  Chrumo-I.ithograplu/. 

Shakspere,  The  Royal.     Complete  in  Three  Vols. 


takspere,  The  Royal.     Complete  m 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.     Each. 


By  Aaron 
With  Steel 
early  2,000 
Two  Vols. 


Cassell's  Pictorial   Scrap   Book.     Containing 

Illustrations.     (See  also  3*.  6d.  and  2is.) 
British    Ballads.       With    Illustrations.      Complete    in 

Cloth.     ( See  also  75.  6cl.) 
India,  Cassell's  History  of.     By  James  Grant.     With  about  400 

Illustrations.     Two  Vols.  in  One. 

Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell's   History  of  the.     Illus- 
trated.    Library  Binding  in  One  Vol.     (See  also  gs.) 


Magazine  Of  Art,  The.  Yearly  Vol.  With  12  Etchings,  Photo- 
gravures, &c.,  and  Several  Hundred  Engravings.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges.  (See  also  155.  and  2is.) 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated  throughout.  (Also 
A33S.) 


The  Woman's  World.  Yearly  Volume.  Illustrated  throughout 
with  high-class  Wood  Engravings. 

English  Sanitary  Institutions.  By  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  formerly  the  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Picturesque  Europe.  Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  I'ivr  Vols 
With  Thirteen  exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  original  Wood 
Engravings.  Each.  (See  also  3is.  6d.,  £31,  £31  ios.,  and  £52  ios.) 


Family  Prayer  Book,  The. 

M.  A.,  and  Rev.  S.  Martin.      Mor 


Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett, 
o.     (See  also  3*.) 


Cassell's  Household  Guide.  With 
Coloured  Plates.  New  and  Cheap  Editii 
cloth,  £1  the  set.  (See  also  £i  us.  6d.) 

Natural  History  Wall  Sheets. 


numerous  Illustrations  and 
;,  complete  in  Four  Yols., 


Set  of  Ten   Plates.     Un- 


professional Criminals  of  America.  By  T.  Byrnes.  With 
aw  Photographs  of  Notable  CrimiiuK 

Thackeray,   Character  Sketches  from.     Six    ••        and 

Original    Drawings    by    Frederick    Barnard    reproduced    in    Photo- 
gravure. 

Modern  Printing  Machinery  and  Letterpress 
Printing.  By  F.  J.  F.  Wilson  and  Douglas  Grey.  Illustrated. 

Dickens,  Character  Sketches  from.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series.  By  Frederick  Barnard.  Each  containing  Six  Plates 
printed  on  India  paper.  In  Portfolio.  Each. 

Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales.  The. 

Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  IX.  With  about 
5ou  Illustrations.  Each.  (See  also  155.,  i6s.,  and  305.) 

Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  The.  Seven  Double  Divisional 
Vols.,  half-morocco.  Each.  (See  also  ios.  6d.  and  255.) 

Cassell's    Pictorial   Scrap    Book.      Containing  nearly  2,000 

Illustrations.     (See  also  35.  6d.  and  i5s. ) 
Dairy  Farming.     By  Prof.  Sheldon.     With  Twenty-five  Coloured 

Plates.     Demy  4to. 

Flower    Garden,    Paxton's.     Complete  in   Three   Vols.     With 

Thirty-six  Coloured  Plates.    Cloth.     Each. 
Health,  The  Book  of.    (See  a/so  255.) 
Family    Physician,    The.       A    Modern    Manual   of   Domestic 

Medicine.    New  and  Revised  Edition.     (See  also  255.) 
Milton's    Paradise    Lost.     Illustrated  with  Full-page  Drawings 

by  Gustave  Dore. 

Dante's  Purgatorio  and  Paradise.  With  magnificent  Illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Dore. 

Dante's  Inferno.     With  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 
Shakespeare,  The  Plays  of.    Edited  by  Pro'.  Henry  Morley. 

Complete  in  Thirteen  Vols.     Cloth. 
Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Miniature.    Complete  in  12  Vols. 

In  box  with  spring  catch.     (See  a/.,o  is.  and  at.} 
Mechanics,   The  Practical    Dictionary  of.     Containing 

20,000  Drawings  of  Machinery.     Four  Vols.     Each. 


RELIGIOUS    WORKS. 

Dictionary  of  Religion,  The.      Hy  tin  K.-..  William  Beiiham, 

B.n.    Cloth.    iStta&etpT 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  The.    H-M-.iK.vn  i>  kniiioN  with 

about   .joo  Original  Illustrations,      (.loth,    gilt   edgei.     (See  aha   6s., 

.    ios.  od.,   15s.,  _'4s.,  ,in 

Farrar's   Life  and  Work  of   St.   Paul.     ILIIMKAIED 

EDITION.     (.V«o/>.  .  'A.,  15*.,  and  .|2s.l 

Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Reader*, 
The.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Elliiott,  Ii.li..  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Five  Vols.  I 

New  Testament  Commentary.     E.ii'.-d  bv  '      ' 

D.D.,    Lord   Bishop   of  Gloucester   and    Bristol.      I  |,r,-.-    V. 

(Set  afro  £414 

Child's  Life  Of  Christ,  The.  With  about  200  Original  Illus- 
trations. Demy4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  (.V,v  «/.„  ;s.  od.  an  • 

Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  by  I).-an  Pluniptn-,  JUX  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.  (See  also  245.  and  6sj 


Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  The. 

Geikie,  D.D.     With  .Map.     In  Two  Vob. 


Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Yen.  Arc! 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Two  Vols.,  demv  8vo.  (See  also  6s., 
-  "..  6d.,  iSs.,  and  £2  2S.) 


By  the  Rev.  Cunningham 

hdeacon 
75.  6d., 

Life    Of   Christ,    The.      By  the  Yen.    Archdeacon   Harrar,  D.D. 
F.R.S.     Two  Vols.,  cloth.      (See  a/so  6s.,  73.  6d.,  ios.  6d.,  155.,  2is., 

and  42S.) 

Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.     Library  Edition. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth.    ISee  also  6s.,  75.  6d.,  ios.  6d.,  155.,  215.,  and  425.) 

Bible  Educator,  The.     Edited  by  Dean  i'hunptre.     Complete  in 

Four  Vols.     (See  also  zis.  and  6s.) 
Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  cloth. 

(See  also  55..  6s.,  and  3is.  6d.) 
Marie  BashkirtsefT,  The  Journal  of.    Translated  from  the 

French  by  Mathilde  Blind.     Two  Vols. 


Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  The.  Seven  Double  Divisional 
Yols.,  half-russia.  Each.  (i«  also  ios.  6d.  and  215.) 

Dictionary  of  Religion,  The.  By  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 
B.D.  Roxburgh.  (See  also  ?K.) 

A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Landscape  Painting  in  Oils. 
By  A.  F.  Grace.  With  Nine  Reproductions  in  Colour,  and  numerous 
examples  engraved  on  Wood 

Family  Physician,  The.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Half- 
morocco.  (See  also  2is.) 

Sea,  The  :  Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril, 
and  Heroism.  By  F.  Whympex.  Library  Binding.  Complete 
in  Two  Vols.  (See  also  ^.  6A.) 

Health,  The  Book  Of.     Roxburgh.     (See  also  2is.) 

Natural  History  Wall  Sheets.  Ten  Subjects.  Size  26  by 
20  inches.  Mounted.  (See  also  33.  (A.) 


Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
LL.D.  Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.  Three  Vols. 
(Sit  also  ys.) 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.    Three  Vols.    Cloth. 

(See  also  95.  and  305.) 
United  States,  History  of  the.      By  the  late  Edmund  Oilier. 

Containing  600  Illustrations  and  Maps.     (See  also  gs.J 
Edinburgh,  Old  and  New.    Complete  in  Three  Vols.    (See  also 

os.  and  :;us.  i 


Magazine  of  Art,  The.    Vols.  IV.,  X.,  andXI.    Each.    (Seealso 

i5s.,  i6s.,  and  215.) 

Edinburgh,  Old  and  New.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  library 
binding.  (See  also  95.  and  275.) 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  Library  Edition.  (For 
description,  see  275.  See  also  9s.) 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.  With  about  600  Illustra- 
tions. Library  Edition.  Three  Vols.  (See  also  95.) 

United  States,  History  Of  the.  By  the  late  Edmund  Oilier. 
Library  Edition.  Three  Vols.  (See  also  gs.) 


Music,  Illustrated  History  Of.     By  Emil  Naumaim.    Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.     Illustrated.     Two  Vols. 

Heavens,  The  Story  of  the.    By  Sir  R.  Stawell  Hall,  LL.n.. 

F.K.S.,    F.R.A.S.,    Royal    Astronomer    of   Ireland.     With    Sixteen 

separate  Plates,  printed  by  Chromo-Hthography,  and   Ninety    Wood 

Engravings.     Demy  8vo,  544  pages. 
Picturesque    Europe.    Potnlar  Edition.     Two   Vols.    in   One, 

forming  the  British  Isles.   (See'a/so  i8s.,  £21,  £31  ios.,  and  £32  ios.) 

Poultry,  The  Book  Of.     By  Lewis  Wright.     With  Fifty  Coloured 

Plates.     Cloth  gilt.    (See  also  ios.  6d.  and  42$.) 
Pigeons,  The  Book  Of.    By  Robert  Fulton.    Edited  and  arranged 

by  Lewis  Wright.    With  Fifty  fife-like  Coloured  Plates.    (See  also  425.) 
Technical    Educator,    Cassell's.    Complete  in   Two  Vols., 

half-calf.     (See  also  55. .  6s. ,  and  245.) 

Household  Guide,  The.     In  Two  Vols.,  half-calf.       (See  also  sos.) 
Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Leather,  with  corners. 


Horse,  The  Book  Of  the.     By  Samuel  Sidney.     With   Twenty- 
eight  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates.      Demy  410.     (See  also  455.) 

Butterflies  and  Moths,  European.    By  W.  F.  Kirby.    With 

Sixty-one  life-like  Coloured  Plates. 
Dog,  Illustrated  Book  of  the. 

With   Twenty-eight   Fa      ' 

gilt.    (See  also  45s. ) 
Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book  of. 

By  W.  A.  Blakston,  W.  Sway.-J.ind,  and  A.  F.  Wiener.  With  Fifty-six 
Fac -simile  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  (See 
also  45s  .) 


the.     By  Yero  Shaw,  B.A.     Cantab. 
Coloured    Plates.      Demy  4to,   cloth 


21/- 

confd. 


24/- 


25/- 


271- 


301- 


31/6 


35/- 


Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  Paris  and  Melbourne. 


36/- 


37/6 


45/- 

50/- 
60/- 


Cassell  fy  Company's  Classified  Price  List. 


Shaft esbury,   the    Seventh  E»rl  of,   K.O.,   The  Life 
and  Work  of.    By  Edwin  HocUS.    With  1'ortrait,.     1  hree  v  ols. 

(See  also  r^  6d.  > 

Youth's  History  of  the  United  States,  The.    1  •rum  the 

\rn.-ri,  a   I'y   111.-  Northmen  to  the    Present   Time.     By 
EdwardS.  lilli-,.     \Vitli  Several  Hundred  Illustrations,     l-'our  Vols. 


Countries  of  the  World,   The.     Hy  Robert    Hr.,wn,  M.A. 

I'h.U.,    l-.L.S.,    KK.G.S.     Three    Vols.      Library   Binding,     ^t-or 

description,  see  75.  6d.) 
Our  Own    Country,     Three    Vols.     Library    Binding.     (For   dt- 

striftion,  see  7*.  6d.) 


Cathedral  Churches   of  England  and  Wales.    AdiUo* 

de  Luxe.     Descriptive,  Historical.  1'jUorial.     Roxburgh. 

Rivers  Of  Great   Britain,  The  I    Descriptive.  H'storical,  Pic- 
RIVERS  of  THli  HAST  COAST.     With  numerous  highly- 
finished  lineiraviiigs.     Royal  410,  with  Etching  a>  Frontispiece. 

Royal  River,  The  I  The  Thames  from  Source  to  Sea. 

With  Descriptive  Text  by  Prof,  lionney,  H.R.S.,  etc..  and  a  Series  of 
beautiful  I-.nyravings  from  Original  Design,.  With  Etching  fur 
Frontispiece. 

Core  Gallery,  The.     Popular  Edition.     With  =50  Illustrations  by 
Gustave  Dore.     Cloth  yilt,  bevelled  boards. 

Egypt  i   Descriptive,   Historical,    and    Picturesque. 

t'opultir  Edition.  By  I'r  I".  ( ..  Kl.rrs.  Translated  by  tiara  Hell. 
with  Notes  by  Samuel  Birch,  I.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  a  Vob.  With 
about  800  Original  Engravings. 

Picturesque    America.      Complete  in   Hour  Vuls..   with   l-'orty- 

ri-ht    Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  800 Original  Wood  Engraving's. 

Bach. 
The  Life  Of  Christ.      By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.    Two 

Vols.    morocco.     (See  also  6s.,  75.  6d.,  IDS.  6d.,  iss.,  2is.,  and -j^.) 
St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  Of.      By  the  Yen.   Archdeacon 

l;arrar.      t.itirarv  Edition,  mc.rocco.     Illustrated  Edition,  morocco. 

(See  also  6s.,  ?s.  6d.,  los.  6d.,  15*.,  and  ois.) 
Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity.    Library  Edition. 

Two  Vols.     Morocco.     (See  also  6s.,  ?s.  6d.,  IDS.  6d.,  155.,  and  245.) 

Poultry,  The  Book  Of.     By  Lewis  Wright.     With  Fifty  Coloured 

Pigeons,  The  Book  of.     By  R.  Fulton.     With  Twenty  Coloured 
Plates,  half-morocco.     (See  also  los.  6d.  and  315.  6d.) 

Popular    Educator,    The.      In  Three    Double    Vols.,   half-calf. 


Horse,  The  Book  Of  the.  By  Samuel  Sidney.  With  Twenty- 
eight  Fac -simile  Coloured  Plates.  Enlarged  Edition.  Half-morocco. 
(Cloth,  ;?5s.) 

Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book  of. 

1  lalf-morocco.     ( Ear  desc  rift  ion  see  35*. ) 

Dog,  Illustrated  Book  Of  the.  Hy  Vero  Shaw,  R.A.  With 
Twenty-eight  Coloured  Plates.  <Ste  a/so  ,«s.) 


Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family.    Toned  Paper  Edition. 
Leather,  gilt  edges.     (See  also  ?os.  and  75s.) 


London,    Old    and    New.     Complete   in   Six   yols.     With  about 
1,200  Illustrations.    Library  Edition.     (See  also  95.) 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Fine  Art  Edition.  Ma«m h- 
i.ently  Ilhistrateil  throughout  with  Uri^'ina!  Engraving!.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  Kili,  «ilt  edges.  (See  also  :6s.) 

.  Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary 
about  6no  Illustrations  by  H.  C. 
(See  a/so £6  6s.) 


Shakespeare,  Royal  Quarto 

rke,   and   containing 


Cla 
Selmis.     Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt. 

Picturesque  Canada.  A  Delineation  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  all 
the  Features  of  Interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  its 
Discovery  to  the  Present  Day.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations. 
Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Each. 


Bible,    Cassell's    Illustrated    Family.    Morocco   antique. 

U'//iw  5us.  in  leather,  and  ?5s.  best  morocco.  I 
The  International  Shakspere.    f.dition  de  luxe.    (See  also 

"^King  Henry  IV."     Illustrated  by  Herr  Hduard  Grlitzner. 
"As  You  Like  It."    Illustrated  by  Mons.  Hmilc  Uayard. 

Volllints  in  preparation  : 

"  Othello."    lUustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A .  R.  A . 
"  King  Henry  VIII."     Illustrated  by  Sir  Jame,  l.inton,  P.R.I. 
"  Twelfth  Night."    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Boughum,  A.R.A. 


Etching :  Its  Technical  Processes,  with  Remarks  on 
Collections  and  Collecting.  Hy  s.  K.  KoH.kr.  with 
Thirty  Full-page  Plates  by  Old  and  Modern  litcliers,  and  numerous 


New   Testament   Commentary,   The.    l-'dited  by  Bishop 
Kllicott.     Three  Vols.  in  half-morocco.     (See  a/so  2is.) 


England,    Cassell's    History     of.    With   2, 
Library  Edition.     Ten  Vols.     (See  also  95.) 


English  Literature,  Library  of.  The  Set  of  Five  Vols.. 
half-morocco.  {See  also  7S.  6d.,  us.  6d.,  and  I2s.  6d.) 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee.  A.R.A. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  The  International  Shakspere."  This  Vol. 
was  originally  published  at  £1  IDS.,  but  on  account  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  copies  was  raised  in  price  to  £$  5*-  ($"  "'-">  7°s.) 


Shakespeare,   Cassell's  Quarto.     Morocco,    (for  descrif- 


Old    Testament   Commentary,   The.     Kdited   by   Bishop 
Hllicott.     1'ive  Vols.  in  half-morocco. 


British  Fossil  Reptiles,  A  History  of.  By  sir  Richard 
owcn,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  ^08  Plates.  Complete  in  Four 
Volumes. 


Holy  Bible,  The.     Illustrated  by  Gustavo   Dor&     Two  Vols.,  best 
polished  morocco.     (Also  in  cloth,  £8. ) 


Picturesque  Europe.  Laritr  Pa^er  Edition.  Complete  in  Five 
Volumes.  Each  containing  Thirteen  exquisite  Steel  Plates,  from 
Original  Drawings,  and  nearly  200  Original  Illustrations,  witli 
descriptive  Letterpress.  Royal  410,  cloth  gilt,  ^21 ;  halt'-morocco, 
£y  IDS.  ;  morocco  gilt,  £52  los.  (See  also  i8s.  and  315.  6d.) 


MONTHLY  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Adventure,  The  World  of.    7d. 
Art,  Magazine  of.    Is. 

Biblewomen  and  Nurses.    2d. 
Bunyan,  Cassell's  Illustrated.    6d. 
Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery,  The.    Is. 
Canaries  and  Cage-Birds.    6d. 
Cassell's  Magazine.  7d. 
Cathedrals  and  Abbeys.    7d. 
Conquests  of  the  Cross.     7d. 
Dog,  Book  of  the.    Is. 
Dor6  Bible.   3d.     (And  Weekly,  Ad.) 
Dor6  Gallery,  The.     7d. 
Encyclopsedic  Dictionary.    Monthly, 

Is. 

England,  History  of.    7d. 
English  Literature,  Library  of.   6d. 
Family  Physician,  The.    6d.* 
Farrar'a  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 

7d. 


Farrar's  Life  of  Christ.    3d.    (And 

Weekly,  £d.) 

French  Dictionary   Cassell's.    3d.* 
Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors. 

7d. 
Holy  Land,  The,  and  The  Bible.  By 

Rev.  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE.  7d. 
Household,  Book  of  the.    7d. 
India,  History  of,  Cassell's.    7d. 
Little  Folks.    6d. 
London,  Old  and  New.    7d. 
Longfellow's  Poems.    7d. 
Music,  History  of.     7d. 
Old  Testament  Commentary,  The.  * 

Edited  by  BISHOP  ELUCOTT.  7d. 
Peoples  of  the  World.    7d. 
Picturesque  America.    2s.  6d. 
Picturesque  Australasia.     7d. 
Picturesque  Mediterranean.  2s.  6d. 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW. 

6d. 


Poultry,  lUustrated  Book  of.    6d. 
Protestantism,  History  of.    7d. 
Quiver,  The.    6d. 
Religion,  Dictionary  of.     6d.* 
Russo-Turkish  War.    7d. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's. 

6d.     (And  Weekly,  Id.) 
Science  for  All.    7d. 
Sea,  The.    7d.  [7d. 

Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Illustrated. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's.    7d. 
Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.    6d. 
Woman's  World.    Is. 

Work.     6d.    (And  Weekly,  Id.) 
World  of  Wonders,  The.     6d. 

Cassell's  Railway  Time  Tables  and 
Through-Route  Glance-Guide.  * 
Price  4d. 


A  U  are  Illustrated  except  those  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Letts's  Dinrifs  ami   otlit-r  Tiinr-S<trinf/  rnblh-ittitnts   are  now  published  by  CASSEI.L 
&  COMI-A.NY,  and  particulars  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

CASSELL   &   COMPANY,  Limited,  Luxate  Hill,    London;  Paris   and  Melbourne. 
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